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QUARTERLY    REVIEW 


A«T.  I.— ffiurrM  rfe  Condorcrt  complri/ejt  unr  Us  MSS-  ori- 
ffinaux  :  enrichies  fVun  prand  tiomhre  de.  TMlret  inhlitrg  de 
Voltaire,  de  Turt/ot.  Sec, :  urccM^x  de  t  Eloge  de  Condorcety 
pnr  M.  F.  Arago -.  publiccs  jmr  A.  Condorrci  O'Connor. 
LifntenantGtMieral,  et  M.  V.  Arajjo.  Sccieiairc  prrp«iuel  do 
rAciuIifmir  de«  Snences.      12  tomes  8vo.      Paris.  1H47-I849. 

OF  ihcte  Iwplvo  vnluifiM  ihe  klenderest  hni  GOO  pagfs^thi* 
imttt  corpulent  reaches  to  N23.  Of  that  first  and  monster 
tome  f SO  pages  arc  ^iven  in  n  biographical  prefare  hv  Arago; 
fi5  pa^M  to  letters  between  Cnndorcet  nnd  Vohaire ;  170  to 
correspondence  wliU  Turyot  and  oihers  :  the  rest  tn  academical 
discourses  and  oihur  minor  pieces  cnnsidert'd  as  illustrating  im- 
portant steps  in  Condorcet'a  personal  career.  The  scoind  and 
third  volumes  consist  <»f  bis  Etnges  on  Academicians.  There 
succeed  three  of  '  Mt*langes  de  Litteraiure  et  <le  Philogophie;* 
one  of  them  wholly  (Krcupied  with  the  Life  of  Voltaire  and  Note* 
on  his  works — another  with  the  historical  Kssavs  compoBe<l  after 
Cnndorcel's  proicriplion.  The  remaining  six  volumes  ni«  •  I'lcn- 
nomie-Politique  el  Politique.'  The  arrangement  and  editorship 
are,  we  presume,  wliollv  NI-  Arago's.  (Inndorcei's  daughter  and 
liffc  husband,  the  well-known  fiencral  Arthur  0'(!onnnr,  hari* 
supplied  the  tnedited  maleriaU  of  the  collei;lion,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  published  at  their  expense. 

Hulky  as  It  is — mtprc  bulky  in  fact  than  the  one  of  1804,  in 
twenty-one  ordinary  volumes — we  miss  here  again  several  tracts 
which  made  noise  enough  in  their  day,  and  ol'  which  we  possess 
the  original  editions  with  the  auilior's  name  to  them.  Several 
others  which  M.  Arago  labels  ns  now  for  the  first  time  printetl 
nie  also  on  our  shelves  as  yellow  tea-paper  pamphlets  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period— and  it  is  probable  that  lliair  text,  as  given  from 
Condorcei's  MS.,  may  be  distinguishetl  only  bv  wanting  bis  final 
rrtrrection — hut  that  is  a  point  which  we  lack  zeal  to  investigate. 
What  is  certainly  new  c^iuipnscs  almost  all  Comlorcei's  letters  tn 
Voltaire— perhn|>s  hair  of  Voltaire's  to  him — and  the  far  greater 
pan  of  the  correspondence  with  Turgot.  The  prefatory  nar- 
rative was  printed  a  few  years  ago  in   the  Journal  dee  SatMH* 
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^bot  those  quartos  have,  we  suppose,  verjr  little  circulation 
be^'ond  the  learned  brotherhood ;  and  M.  Arago  has  now 
added  an  entertaining  Epilogue,  of  which  more  anon.  On 
ihc  wbolc  it  seems  xery  iinprobiible  that  tho  cust  uf  these  Uuge 
acla\'us  will  ever  be  repaid;  hut  the  really  novel  anil  popular 
materials  entombed  in  ihe  ponderous  cenotaph  nill  soon  he  re- 
prtxluccil  in  a  couple  of  handy  duodecimos— at  Brussels,  if  Paris 
be  not  on  the  alert.  At  all  events  there  can  be  no  doubt  as.  to 
n-Lat  concerns  Voltaire. 

For  M .  dc  Candorcct  we  cannot  affect  the  enthusiasm  which  M. 
Arago  proclaims.  He  seems  to  have  been  amiable — lor  his  time 
and  country  exemplary — in  his  domestic  relations;  he  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  talents  and  very  extensive  accomplisLinenis ;  but  why 
M.  Arago  should  speak  of  the  nam  glorieux  tie  Comlorcet  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend.  He  was  in  no  walk  truly  original — not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  a  genius — nor,  as  to  mere  acquisition,  bad 
lie  studietl  any  one  subject  or  scieace  so  profoundly  as  to  merit  a 
place  among  its  brst-rate  miisters.  He  was  (to  parody  JohnsoaV 
phrase)  a  man  of  letters  auion^  the  savants,  a  savant  among 
the  men  of  letters — the  best  jHfssiblo  Secretary  and  Eloge-maker 
for  the  Academy — vir  ampiius.  The  cleverest  of  the  lighter 
pieces^  viz.,  the  '  Lcttres  d'un  Tbeolneien,'  arc  such  close  copies 
uf  Voltaire's  controversial  tracts — of  his  peculiar  style  of  sarcasm 
and  insolence — ^that,  to  ihc  Patriarch's  annoyance,  ihey  j>assed 
at  the  moment  for  his  own.  Condorcet's  I'olitical  Economy  is, 
first  and  last,  an  elaborate  expansion  of  TurgoL~ol'  his  political 
writings  prior  to  \7^S  we  may  say  the  same  thing.  His  conduct 
from  the  commeacemeut  of  the  revululion  to  the  fall  uf  tho 
Girondists  seems  to  us  very  unworthy  of  Arago's  lofty  eulogies. 
The  history  of  his  closing  months  brings  out  some  striking  features 
of  resolution  and  self'Command ;  but  on  the  whole  bis  public 
career  was  that  of  an  uninteresting  variety  of  the  uiischief* maker, 
— a  sort  of  frigid  fanatic  who  calmlv  inculcated  on  the  multitude 
lessons  that  tliey  were  sure  to  carry  out  into  atrocity,  and  who, 
though  he  might  not  have  foreseen  the  extreme  application  of 
his  own  doctrines,  was  at  least  ready  enough  to  exert  all  the  re- 
ftturces  of  his  literary  skill  in  apologising  fur  the  practical  results. 
When  an  Arago  could  extol  such  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  Acade- 
micians of  1845  as  a  model  of  philosophic  and  patriotic  nrtue.  the 
Guizuts  who  listened  to  him  might  have  suspe<'te<l  that  ihey  were 
yet  to  witness  more  fruits  of  tho  science  uf  17b9. 

I'hough  M.  Arago  spends  several  pages  in  explaining  why 
he  gives  not  an  Elo^e  but  a  Btographie,  his  bookseller's  title- 
page  speaks  tho  truth,  and  his  preliminary  essay  is  in  fact  much 
more  of  a  Paaegyric  than  a  Life.     He  has  in  truth  rery  little 
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feeling  for  anything  connected  witL  bis  hero  cicept  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  politics  ;  but  of  his  studied  contempt  of  nicrn 
pracLJrat  informaiion  we  need  give  no  other  instance  than  that 
you  read  the  iiiixfrajfltie  on  till  within  a  few  pajjes  of  its  close, 
without  uncc  finditig  the  man  dcsignatctl  as  a  Miir(|uis — and  the 
circumstance  is  then  alluded  Lo  only  because  it  was  necessary  to 
csalt  the  merit  of  Condorcet  in  moving  a  resolution  of  the  Legts- 
htire  Assembly  that  all  patents  of  nobility,  heraldic  pedif^es^ 
and  other  similar  records  and  documents  shuuld  be  collected  and 
burnt  by  the  public  executioner. 

If  we  may  put  any  trust  in  earlier  and  less  irorshipful  bio- 
graphers, Condorcet,  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  was 
rather  note*!  for  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  advantages  of 
his  birth.  The  family  name  was  Carilat.  They  were  said  to 
have  been  of  Italian  origin,  but  had  been  classed  for  many 
^generations  with  the  gentry  of  Dauphiny.  and  took  their  title 
from  the  little  town  and  chateau  of  Condorcet.  His  father,  how- 
crer.  was  a  younger  brother  and  captain  of  horse,  and  frtnn  him 
the  philosopher  Hpj>ear9  to  hare  inheritetl  little  or  nn  fortune.* 
He  was  born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  a.d.  1743.  The  Captain 
died  early,  and  he  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
whom  Arago  describes  as  a  devotee  of  the  weakest  credulity, 
and  liis  father's  elder  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  a  prelate  of 
considerable  distincti<m,  ami  notable  not  least  for  his  Jesuitic 
connexions,  tenets,  and  zeal.  The  lady,  not  being  interfered 
with  at  first,  devote<l  her  son  by  some  formal  act  to  the  special 
service  of  the  Virgin,  and,  the  better  to  guard  his  consecrated 
infiincy,  had  him  clothed  like  a  girl.  Till  his  twelfth  year 
he  was  constantly  disguised  in  a  while  frock  and  petticoat, 
and  had  little  misses  for  bis  only  playmates — a  probation 
■ufTtcieni,  in  M.  Arago's  opinion,  to  account  for  some  pe- 
culiarities both  in  the  physique  and  the  morale  of  his  mnn- 
bood.  The  abstinence  fmm  all  nide,  boyish  sports,  we  are  told, 
checked  the  proper  muscular  derelopment  of  his  limbs  ;  the 
head  and   trunk    were  on   u  large  scale,   but  the   legs  were  so 

*  Th*  utur  luity,  uitU«r  the  lalw  Migai  at  lout  of  the  oM  regime,  u  to  th*  aasutup- 
lioil  of  M  title*  belut*  ibat  ut  Duke,  it  ao  iiolotiuui  tli«l  we  nuiy  tie  oumtcnlad  wilh 
tMreljr  a'lii'tiiiiT  »»  'I.  WhtOicr  the  Terre  of  Comtarcet  Hai]  e»cr  been  erecleil  fonnally 
iWa  a  MttrqmiMtt,  wt  canitut  aiy — w«  outy  know  that  a»  nich  MarquiMl*  la  to  b« 
(mad  in  lit*  itNlcx  to  AtiMliaa,  or  uiy  oiLtt  olil  A'obiliairm  wr  have  l>e«)  able  lo  ei> 
aauM.  We  on  e«iuolW  uninrormccl  bow,  it  ibere  wu  a  real  MnrquJMle,  \ii«  ion  of  a 
Tounger  hrolber  came  to  be  the  titulaire.  It  it  prubabl<  that  the  lieail  vf  tiiD  ramity 
anug  an  Kccleaiulic,  may  hare  ubtainvU  leave  lo  icwgn  tt>e  secular  h<wiour  to  hif 
caJct.  Wh«iMver  31.  Arago  mention*  iimt  frm\caia\i,  he  c<ill>  lnim  oicfrly  Cfipiain 
(lUtilat — tiut  thi*  may  tie  a  Lil  uf  te|iuLlJcati  aSTocialiuti.  Wirli  iiiir  dwn  radical 
newipapfn  the  Biihops  uf  LpdiIoo  aud  £xctiT  are  rarely  moie  (haii  Dr.  Blomfitld  and 
Or.  thilpoRi. 
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meftgre  that  lliey  seemed  unfit  ti>  carr^  wbat  was  above  (beui. 
anil  in  fart  he  nevt^r  roultl  pariake  in  any  strong  exercises  or 
Umleria:!!  the  bodily  fatigues  to  which  boaliby  men  Willinffly  ex- 
poiie  tliemselvcs.  On  the  nlher  tiand  be  had  Imbibed  the  tender- 
heartedness of  a  delicate  damsel — retaining  to  the  last,  for  ex- 
ample, a  deep  hornir  Sot  indieiinp  pain  on  the  inferior  aniniuls. 
M.  Araji^o  f|Uotes  more  than  one  letter  in  which  he  siKgiifii-s  that 
tyrannical  man  mokes  Irec  with  ibe  life  uf  sheep  and  bullocks 
merely  inconsequence  uf  the  want  of  foresiifht  on  tlie  j>an  of 
those  %'iriinis ; — the  inference  would  be  that  he  never  ate  beef  or 
mutton — but  of  such  practice  the  history  nffords  no  trace.  As  to 
insects,  savs  M.  Arago,  •  he  never  wuobi  kill  thein,  unlcta  indeed 
they  occfuioned  him  particular  inconvenience ; — but  this,  we  sus- 
pect, might  be  said  of  e%'ery  man  ia  the  world  except  Caligula 
and  the  entomoUigists. 

VVhcu  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  summer  the  episcopal  uncle 
protested  o^inst  the  petticoats,  and  the  frracility  of  bis  lower 
fabrir  was  for  the  Brsl  time  revealed  t4>  common  eyes  wben  he 
reinovpil  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Kbeims.  'Ibe  mniher  wished 
him  to  prepare  lor  a  clerical  career,  but  the  Cantats  strongly 
disapproved  of  this,  and  it  was  settled  iliat  be  should  foUow  the 
paternal  profession  of  arms,  of  which,  as  the  Bishop  observed, 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments,  Conde,  for  instance,  hul 
been  trained  under  the  Company  of  Jesus.  At  this  schiNil  Con- 
doTcet  made  rapid  prngrcss — m  mathematics  especially^— and 
being  transferred  in  175S  to  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Puris.  be 
there  also  carried  olT  the  hj^hesl  prizes  year  after  year,  and  be- 
came decidedly  the  mtrst  distinguished  uf  its  alumni.  One  uf  bis 
prize-essavs  was  read  in  the  presence  of  D'Alemberi,  «br» 
pro)>hesicd  that  the  youth  wouhj  by  and  bye  be  an  lumuur  to 
the  Acatlemy.  He  had  become  so  enamoureil  of  science  that 
he  resolved  lo  devote  his  life  lo  it.  No  argument  was  ui  the 
least  avail.  The  ])lan  of  taking  orders  was  again  urgeil  by  ibe 
mother — and  the  Bishop  now  sided  with  her ;  but  the  yuuug^ 
gentleman  bad  already  adopted  liberal  notions  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  nnd  would  on  no  account  listen  to  them.  In  a  letter  lo 
Turgoi.  of  1775,  he  stntes  th.it  bis  eree<l  was  seiiled  by  the  age 
of  setenlceo.  He  appears  lo  have  left  the  college  in  1702,  and 
annctunced  bis  resolutum  to  tlepend  im  bis  own  resources — from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  seriously  displeased  the 
Hisbop,  though  thuy  became  good  friends  afterwards.  The 
Biographie  Universelle  states  ibat  bis  earliest  patnm  was  the 
Duke  de  In  Rocliefoucauld,  and  that  through  bis  inllucnce  he 
loon  ohtaiiied  '  some  pensions :'  but  A!.  Arago,  though  he  more 
than  once  describes  the  Duke  as  his  'best   friend/   makes  no 
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allusiun  to  this  cirrumstancc  of  'pensions/ — whicb,  if  true,  fs  & 
rather  important  one. 

D'Alembert  bad  ncrpr.  it  sf^eins,  lost  sifrht  nf  him,  nntl  to  his 
encoontgement  ami  advice  he  now  owed  mnrh  :  but  his  talents 
were  early  ripcne<I.  and  in  laci  n-iihin  the  next  Ihrep  \ears  he 
placed  his  reputation  ns  a  man  of  sric-rice  as  hif;h  as  it  ever  M-as  to 
be.  It  is  no  wonder  ibnt  mnst  exalted  Bnttcipntions  were  formed, 
and  we  think  it  quite  pcissible  that  if  he  bad  adherefl  steadily  to 
his  first  line  ot  sliirly  he  might  hare  left  n  name  wnrihy  of  rank* 
ing  with  the  Lagranges  ami  Lnplaces ;  but  ibere  are  wc  believe 
few  who  now,  ineasuring^  Ins  actunl  attninments.  place  blin  in 
the  first  class  of  malliematicians  :  .Amgo  evidently  docs  not. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  appearing  at  a  spasnn  verv  lavoumble 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  when  the  Calculus  was  in  rapid 
development,  and  there  was  something  for  anv  sharp  eye  to  dts- 
cover.  These  eras  are  the  Califnrnias  nf  soicnce :  a  new  source 
of  wealth  is  openetl  which  the  first  a)mers  gather — and  then 
follows  a  period  of  severer  toil  and  slender  gains  unid  a  fresh  and 
unwrought  region  is  again  disclineil.  Condorcet  was  an  eager 
adventnrer,  but  he  found  gntms  rather  than  lumps,  and  above  all 
he  did  not  persevere.  His  chief  efforts  were  directed  to  exteml- 
ing  the  scope  of  the  Calculus — to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  cases  in 
which  it  bad  previously  proved  unmanageable.  Unfortunately, 
however,  bis  most  ambitious  formttlte  are  precisely  those  of 
which  the  value  is  most  doubtful.  He  never  attemplird  t<f 
apply  them  himself,  and  we  believe  they  have  not  proved  of  the 
slightest  service  to  the  world.  Ii  may,  we  think,  be  asserted 
safely  that  science  would  have  stood  where  it  di»es  if  he  liiul  never 
lived.  Skilful  analyst  as  he  was,  he  discovered  no  new  prin* 
ciple — no  great  step  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  VVe  observe  that 
coiuiderable  importance  is  stilL  atlacbcl  by  some  English  writers 
to  his  Kssav  on  the  application  of  the  Calculus  u>  judicial 
qaestioDs.  He  was  not  the  first  who  worked  on  that  ground— 
and  if  be  went  much  more  into  detail  than  the  two  or  three  who 
hnti  precedeil  him,  lie  has  in  the  seijiiel  been  very  largely  dis- 
tanced, especially  in  our  own  time  by  Poisson,  His  treatise  is 
very  ingenious,  and  we  may  say  aniusing,  but  there  is  a  radical 
flaw  in  all  tentamiua  of  the  class — there  are  not.  and  never  can 
Im,  real  data  for  the  application  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
probabilities  to  judicial  decisions,  or  to  any  other  questions  in 
nbicb  allowance  must  he  made  for  the  incalculable  varietv  in  the 
talents,  attainments,  and  moral  (gutilities  of  men.  Uut  we  do  not 
presume  to  dissert  on  a  sub)rt.:t  ns  to  wLiicb  those  who  wish  lu 
pursue  it  can  consult  a  scieiiiitic  authority  so  bigb  as  M.  Arago's. 
We  merely  repeat  that  at  best  he  exhibited  sagacity  in  a  com- 
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parAlivdy  new  Applicaiion  of  the  Ibeorj  of  probabilities.  What 
tnimediatcljr  concerns  us  bere  is  that  when  bardlj  beyond  Uie  limit 
of  manhood,  be  bad  alread  v  established  a  brilliant  reputation.  The 
Acaflemy  of  Srienccs  soon  chose  him  for  their  Assistant-Secretary, 
Having  tilled  up  nith  applause  n  Inr^e  hiatus  in  the  academical 
XV<;i^f«,  he  not  long  aftemarUs  was  elected  PcTpelual  Secretary — 
and  Id  that  capacity  produced  a  very  extensive  series  of  similar 
panegyrics,  some  of  nliicb  may  still  have  a  high  degree  of  intercat 
for  a  limited  cl.nss  of  readers.  The  emolument  of  bis  office  was 
nut  much,  but  the  position  was  considered  enviable — it  f;ave  him 
every  up|K)rtunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  lights  of  philo- 
sophy, and  throufih  them  an  easy  introduction  to  ihe  saloons  and 
suppers  of  the  influential  ladies  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  bad  condescended  to  forot 
temler  connexions  among  its  Cor^pbffi. 

Until  1770  he  had  continued  to  ^ve  his  more  serious  hours  to 
his  mathemoiics ;  but — very  unluckily  as  wc  belie%'e  for  his  ulti- 
mate fnme — in  the  summer  of  that  year  bis  ambition  rec<-ived  a 
new  turn.  D'Alembcrt  bad  fallen  into  a  condition  of  nervous 
irritability  which  afHicled  all  his  friends,  and  grievously  alarmed 
his  celebrated  amiV,  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse.  She  urged  on 
him  the  temporary-  aban<li>nmcnt  of  his  diagrams,  and  implored 
Condorcet  to  6nd  some  suhsiituLe  at  the  Academy,  and  undertake 
the  care  of  the  invalid  during  a  winter  of  Italy.  The  Secretary 
agreed  to  make  this  sacriBce,  and  the  pair  started:  but  their 
reception  at  Ferney  was  sodeligbiful  that  week  after  week  passed 
away  there  unlit  it  was  thought  too  late  for  crossing  the  Alps,  or 
the  rcstoralioD  of  D'Alembcrt  seemed  to  authorize  a  return  to 
Paris.  This  introduction  to  Voltaire  determined  the  future 
career  of  Condorcet.  From  that  time,  if  he  did  not  lay  aside 
his  abstract  science,  at  least  he  gave  up  all  notion  of  forwarding 
its  march,  and  contented  himself  with  noting  and  recording,  in  a 
style  of  distinguished  excellence,  the  trophies  erected  by  steadier 
enthusiasts.  Voltaire  bad  been  much  struck  with  his  literary 
facility,  and  inoculated  him  cfieclually  with  the  passion  (or pfiUo- 
lophical  proselytism.  In  a  word,  he  Mas  now  to  be  one  of  tba 
most  active  contributors  to  the  Encydopeilie ;  and  r)iden>t,  &c., 
became  his  most  intimate  companions  at  Pans,  while  his  eorre> 
apondcnce  with  Ferney  omlinucd  to  the  cl'»se  of  Voltaire's  life  lo 
be  close  and  cunfidenlial.  The  King  of  Prussia  in  due  time 
honoured  bim  with  many  flattering  communications.  He  was 
recognised  throughout  Europe  as  among  the  ablest  agents  of  the 
Anti-Christian  Conspiracv. 

Voltaire's  Letters  seem,  in  England  at  least,  lo  be  very  little 
read  in  comparison  with  some  other  classes  of  bis  writings;  and 
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vt  wonder  this  fttioalil  be  so — for  nol  only  are  thev  etfentia)  to 
the  umlerttanding  of  his  actual  prtrceedings.  but  msnv  of  ihem 
are  hardly  below  any  produciions  of  his  pen  in  the  frlicity  of  exe- 
cotion.  When  he  is  addressing  n  friend — not  a  Kinp,  or  Prince, 
Dr  great  l^dy — we  may  almost  nlwavs  fancv  tluit  we  hear  him 
talking  at  bis  uwn  fireside.  The  ease  and  also  the  elegance  are 
roQsuminate — thev  are  on  a  par  with  the  umlisiurbed  self-eslpenij 
the  unwearied  self-seeking,  the  untameable  vivacity  and  the  insa- 
liable  roa)i<;niij  of  the  man.  The  Letters  to  Condorcel,  and 
especially  the  new  ones  (which  it  is  mti  difUeult  to  nccounl  for 
Cundurcei's  suppression  of  during  his  lifelime),  bring  out  some 
peculiar  traits — illustrating  verv  satisfaclorilv  the  prnfonnd  Hclf- 
contml,  without  which  no  man  can  maintain  himself  through  a 
•cries  of  years  as  the  head  uf  an  energetic  party.  What  Condorcet 
Myt  (in  a  note  to  'I'urgol)  of  some  of  his  pamphlets,  is  especially 
true  nf  his  letters  to  the  juniors  of  his  seel :  '  these  things  are  not 
done  pour  ia  gloire,  but  pour  ta  Hime — we  must  nol  consider 
faim  as  author  but  as  apostle ;'  his  heart  was  in  his  pen — he  nerer 
lost  sight  of  the  purjMise. 

M.  Ara(;o,  whose  conclusions  as  to  the  affairs  of  stars  and 
their  satellites  few  will  question,  extols  the  gomi  nature  of  Vol- 
taire as  shown  in  these  documents:  Me  admire  the  politeness, 
the  good  sense — the  far-seeing  imperverlible  adroitness  nf  the 
reneralcd  chief.  He  had  long  before  ibis  time  commeruled  th« 
saying  o'i  a  monarch  who  practised  what  he  prenchetl — IJ'espril 
de»  iwmme»  puissans  conxi^a  a  repondre  unt  ptilitPSM  h  uik  iw- 
pertinence ; — bni  this  was  not  a  mere  matter  ol  manners.  He 
was  too  wise  nol  to  appreciate  ihe  importance  of  such  a  resident 
al  Paris  as  he  had  bit  on  in  Mr.  Secretary  Condorcet— a  sharp, 
cool-headed  man  —  thoroughly  imbued  with  icrase:  Vijijdme, 
but  certain,  unless  his  own  authnrly  self-love  were  involvn),  to 
see  more  clearly  than  even  an  Argus  at  a  distance  could  do, 
what  would  he  the  practical  effect  of  any  specific  publication  at 
anv  specific  time  on  the  mind  of  the  Parisians.  In  every  one  in- 
stance accordingly  when  Condoitret  suggests  a  pause  or  an  altera- 
tion, the  great  leader  complies — and  thai  with  such  apparent  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  of  tone  that  we  have  no  doubt  manv  contem- 
porary astronomers  put  the  same  interpretation  that  M.  Arago  does 
DOW  on  ihi'se  astutest  of  rescripts.  On  the  other  hand,  as  M.  Ic 
Marquis  became  mure  and  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  warfare  of 
the  Kncyclopedists,  it  was  not  seldom  the  ])art  of  *  le  Vicux  de 
la  Montage' — as  hv  a  curious  coincidence  the  founders  of  the 
future  Mountain  called  him — to  whisper  caution  from  his  remote 
Citadel.  When  he  himself  in  these  latter  d.-i\s  was  resolved  to 
issue  anything  that  he  knew  and  felt  to  be  pregnant  with  com^- 
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buctioo*  be  never  dreaoil  of  Faris— be  bad  agents  eiwugb  in 
oiher  qnanrrs,  and  the  ononvmous  or  psetiditnymuus  inischicl* 
was  pvinte<l  at  Loudon,  Amsterdam,  or  Hamburgh,  from  a  filtb 
or  sixlb  copy  in  tbc  handwriting  of  frune  Dutch  or  English 
clerk  —  thence  by  caurious  steps  smu^gleil  iuio  France — and 
then  disavowed  and  denounced  by  himscir,  and  for  him  by  hia 
numberless  a>;enls,  with  an  intrepid  assurance  which  down  la 
the  last  t-oufouuded  and  balHed  all  ufHcial  inquisitors,  until, 
ill  each  »e|)arate  case,  the  scent  bad  got  cold.  Therelore 
ho  sympathized  not  at  all  with  any  of  these  his  subalterns 
when  they,  in  their  own  projier  matters,  allowfMl  themselves  a 
less  guarded  style  of  movemeuL  On  one  occasion  Cnndnrcet's 
imprudence  extorts  a  wbuiu  series  of  really  passionate  remon- 
strances to  bim  and  his  proliahle  cimridfints — but  tbc  burden 
IS  alwji)*  ilje  same- — '  Tuleraie  the  whispers  of  age!  How 
often  »hall  1  have  to  tell  yuu  all  that  no  tme  but  a  fool  will  pub- 
lish such  things  unless  he  has  200,000  bayonets  at  his  back?* 
Kacb  Encyclopedist  was  apt  to  forget  that,  though  be  corre- 
Kponded  familiarly  with  Frederick,  he  »as  not  a  king  of  Prussia; 
and  by  and  bye  not  one  of  them  more  frequently  exemplified 
tbi»  mistake  iban  Coi»dorcet — for  that  genileinan's  saint-like 
traiiijudlitv  of  demeanour,  tbtmgh  it  might  iiuiicate  a  natu- 
rallv  langui<I  pulse,  covered  co]>ious  elements  o(  vital  passion. 
The  slow  wheel  could  not  resist  ihe  long  attrition  of  controversy, 
aud  when  it  once  blazed  the  tiaine  was  all  the  iicrcer  for  iu  unscea 
nursing.  ■  Vou  mistake  Condurtct,'  said  D'Alembert  to  one  o\ 
the  phdusophicul  ilauies ;  *  be  is  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.' 

Among  the  inedittd  essays  is  one  on  ihe  tronslilution  of  scien- 
u6c  bodies  which  our  secreiary  (still  a  youni;  man)  was  good 
enough  lo  compose  for  the  eulightenment  and  ilijrection  of  ihe 
Spanish  government  of  thai  dau  Chiefly  noticeable  in  our  eyes 
as  a  s|iecimen  of  Freuch  presumption,  M.  Arap>  lauils  it  fur 
profound  wisdom  and  dexterous  logic,  especially  in  arguing 
against  any  inquiry  about  the  religious  tenets  of  members.  Here 
the  biographer  finds  nothing  but  cause  for  admiration  in  bis 
hero's  brave  contempt  for  the  whole  system  of  opinion  as  well  as 
law  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  rondesceads,on  the  other  han<l,  to 
allege  consideration  for  the  rooied  prejudices  of  ^pain  as  a 
sullicient  excuite  for  Coiidorcet  in  advocating  Ihe  admission  inlu 
the  proposed  new  Academy  of  a  class  of  noble  amateurs.  *  It 
would  have  been  merely  absurd.'  he  says,  *to  plan  a  Spanish 
institution  from  which  Dukes  of  Osuna  and  Medma-Celi  were 
lu  be  hopelessly  excluded,'  M.  Arago,  while  on  this  topic,  re|)orts 
a  saying  uf  Louis  XIV..  winch  we  are  tempted  to  repeat:—'  Do 
you  know  whv  Racine  and  M .  dc  Cavoye,  whom  you  see  down  there. 
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like  so  well  lo  b«  logetber?    Racine,  n'iib  Cavoye,  fuicies  himtelf 
a  grntlc-man  ;   Cavore,  with  Racine,  fancie*  himself  a  genius.' 

Our  readers  would  not  much  thank  iis  for  entering  into  other 
points  of  Condni'oet's  progi-ainme,  on  which  Ara^o  enlnri^os  with 
a  zest  and  suinetimt's  with  n  bitleniess  (hat  must  h»ve  been 
prompted  hr  fends  less  remote  than  those  of  D'Alembert  and 
BofirjR.  The  pure  mathematicians  were  in  those  days  little 
disposed  lo  acquiesce  iit  ibe  hi;;h  pretensions  of  aioolo^isis,  ^ilo- 
gists,  or  any  of  the  kindred  classes  now  so  esteemed  :  and  tbo 
Patriarch  of  tVrnev  countenanced  thein.  *  A  grand  reputali{>n.' 
be  savs  in  one  of  these  letters  to  (^ondorcet, '  is  not  to  be  acquired 
more  easily  than  by  demonstrating  how  the  globe  was  constructed, 
or  describmg  a  new  species  of  bug.' 

Wc  understand  better  ihe  importance  which  Vidtaire's  imme- 
diate disciples  attached  to  their  Academies  (ban  the  revelation  of 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  Condorcei's  new  biographer.  In  those 
days  the  phd^jsophers  bad  a  serious  battle  to  fight,  and  it  was  of 
vasr  conseijuence  that  the  troops  should  know  each  other,  have 
confidence  in  their  ofHcers,  and  omit  no  art  to  inveigle  follies  or 
neutralize  influences.  At  present,  as  ugainst  the  great  original 
objects  of  bosiihty,  the  t>attle  has  been  fought  out  and  won — or 
if  anything  iu  the  nature  of  a  prejudice  ecclesiastical,  aristocra- 
tical^  or  miHiarchical,  still  shows  a  sign  of  life,  there  are  facilities 
eaoogb  for  assailing  such  obsiinnte  remnants  <dsen'bere  than  in 
anemblies  prolesseilly  devoled  to  the  advancement  of  8cienli6c 
rCBearches.  At  ail  evenu  it  was  sufficiently  so  in  France  when 
M.  Aragu  wrote  this  Life.  Here  no  motives  of  the  class  now 
alluded  to  have  ever  been  even  suspected;  nor,  until  rather 
re<:ently.  were  anv  of  the  educated  clas»;s  of  KngUshmen  appa- 
rently much  given  u>  those  appetites  for  garrulous  congrrgation 
and  pompous  exlxbition  that  have  from  Julius  Ciesar's  lime 
to  President  Buonaparte's  distinguished  the  theatrical  natitm 
so  near  to  us  in  bx'ality  and  in  everything  but  thought,  sentiment, 
taste,  and  manners.  We  arc  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  chanj»e  so 
visible,  and  not  doubting  that  there  is  a  raixture  of  good  in  almost 
evcrr  noveltv,  we  own  wc  on  the  «hole  continue  to  regret  this  <ine. 
You  hear  and  reatl  eternal  vituperation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  its  con- 
struction, Rc  could  wish  to  st-c  certain  great  features  of  its  practical 
system  imitated  by  bodies  which  assume  to  be  of  statelier  import- 
aace,  and.  unlike  it.  reserve  iheir  chairs  for  Cavoyet.  The 
R.A.S  work  each  at  home  in  his  own  studio ;  once  a-year 
iher  allow  each  other  and  all  the  world  to  see  what  they  have 
doing,  and  the  Kxliibiiioii  is  aliened  with  a  dinner,  to 
which  ibey  invite  such  grandees  as  have  acquired  a  reputation  lor 
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what  ovr  antique  frieml  Sir  Thomas  UrqahartcalU  'an  G>inan(y  Sn 
the  department  of  modern  master  pieces,  or  for  Iwing  like!  r,  in  case 
of  any  pariiamrnlary  cavilling,  to  indicate  a  juftt  recolfeciion  of 
the  turtle  and  the  fraternal  hour.  These  seem  sensible  urranpe- 
menis.  What  g-iKKl  rould  come  of  meeting  one  ni^ht  every  week 
in  ll»e  sea^n  to  parade  sketches  and  models?  Does  anybody 
suppose  iliiit  a  really  fine  staluc  or  picture  would  ^in  by  such  a  ^ 
process?  Does  anybody  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
would  be  a  fierce  and  de^radin^  clamour  about  stolen  hints  ? 
The  system  of  hebilomadal  manifestations  and  speech ificatinns, 
with  the  autumnal  interludes  of  prmincial  atarnng^  and  mnunte- 
bankinfc  before  women  and  weavers.  wiU  never,  we  hope,  be 
emulated  by  our  Micliael  Anpelos,  Hrnmantes,  and  Raphaels. 
The  inevitable  waste  of  time,  worry  of  temper,  lowering  of  bine, 
craving?  for  exciiement,  exacerbation  of  shabby  grudges  and 
roildlinji;  of  childish  vanilv.  would  not  be  atoned  for  by  an  endless 
chorus  of  newspaper  applause,  nor  even  by  a  profuser  par- 
ticipation in  the  scientific  honours  of  knighthood. 

The  cajuaraderie  uf  the  learned  b<Klies  was,  ns  we  have  said,  a 
matter  of  serious  business  in  the  earlier  periotl  of  Condorcel ; 
and  the  female  society  in  which  he  and  his  friends  mingled,  was 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  conducive  to  the  same  ends. 
From  the  more  bustling  whirl  of  fashionable  life  he  soon  with- 
drew utterly.  *I  had  no  relish,'  he  neatly  says,  "for  dissipation 
without  pleasure,  vanity  without  motive,  idleness  without  repose.' 
Another  philosopher  who  had  as  little  turn  for  the  tumolt 
and  fflilter  of  the  be<iit  moiiffe  was  l>y  tM-enty  years  his  senior, 
but  omoDg  the  most  intimate  and,  ere  lon^,  the  most  indueniinl 
of  bis  friends.  M.  'I'urgot.  He  was  of  a  far  more  iinporianl 
family  than  Condorcct,  but.  beinc:  a  third  brother,  hardly 
better  off  at  the  outset  in  point  ot'  fortune.  Turcot  was  brought 
up  at  the  Surboime,  and  inspireil  all  his  lenchers  there  with 
the  con5dence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lightsof  the  (valliran  church.  The  first  performance  that  attracted 
notice  beyond  the  walls  was  a  Discourse  on  the  E\-idenre«  of 
Christianity  ;  it  was  extravagantly  lauded  by  the  clerical  parly, 
and  moved  in  a  corresponding  proportion  the  bile  of  the  wise 
men.  But,  whereas  Dr,  Chalmers  appears,  after  lieing  for  several 
years  a  parish  minister,  to  have  first  imbibed  a  real  belief  in 
rc\'caled  religion  while  preparing  an  article  on  the  evitlence* 
fur  Sir  D,  Brewster's  Kncycloprdia,  there  seems  reason  to 
infer  that  a  similar  course  of  staJy  had  ended  in  a  very  difierenl 
manner  with  Turgot.  Shortly  afterwards,  to  the  confusion  of 
his  professors  an<i  heavy  disappointment  of  his  relations,  he 
uinounced  thai  he  had  changed  liis  tnind,  and  would  not  enter 
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into  liolr  orders.  He  allegml  to  them  mmlest  Jislnist  of  ]m  on-n 
(jualifi  cat  ions,  bul  u*  intimates  said  cantlidlv — '  I  cannot  walk 
tbrougU  all  ibe  (lavs  of  in}-  life  witU  a  mask  on  my  face.*  He 
lurucU  to  tbe  law — in  due  time  obtained  promotion — and  for  a 
course  of  loars  actt'd  vigorously  with  tUn  governmpnt  minority 
in  lUe  jNirtinment  of  Paris,  and  in  opposition  to  tbe  refraclory 
majoriiy  n-hich  was  beaded  by  one  of  bis  own  elder  brotbers.  ibe 
President  Tur|col.  I'bis  conduct  led  to  tbe  Intendanry  of  (be 
Limousin,  ID  wbicfa  office  be  soon  made  bimsdf  remarkabln  by  some 
excellent  adminulraiire  reforms,  but  in  tbe  sequel  stdl  more  so  by 
tbe  audacity  of  bis  proposaiit  and  plans  for  sweeping  changes  in  tbe 
whole  depflrlmciilof  taxation  and  internal  economy.  He  was  among 
ibe  firal  that  atlopted  in  Franoe  tbe  new  science  of  political  ccii* 
nomy,  and  he  pushed  its  doctrines  to  extremes  thai  never  found 
favour  witb  Adam  Smilb  himself.  Among  tbe  rest  be  was  a 
strenuous  cburcb  reformer — indicating  more  and  more  distinctly 
kiaopinioo  not  only  that  all  church  property  should  be  fairly  taxed 
ibr  stale  purposes,  but  ibat  the  properly  itself  ought  to  be  reilis- 
uibuted,  small  sees  united,  the  emolumcuis  of  great  ones  cut 
down,  monastic  establisbnientti  of  all  sorts  got  rid  of.  and^-decent 
provision  being  made  for  existing  lires-^tbe  general  surplus  con* 
sidered  and  dealt  with  as  at  the  mmmnnd  of  tbe  financial  minister 
of  tbe  crown.  These  suggestions  were  in  ibe  beginning  accom* 
panied  by  constant  profcssious  of  Turgol's  sincere  respect  for 
religion  and  the  church,  whose  real  interests  were,  be  continually 
reiterated,  nearer  to  no  man's  heart  ihan  to  his  own,  Tbe  true 
sentiments  of  the  reformer,  however,  could  hnrdiv  escape  detection 
—provincial  eyes  are  close  watchers,  and  of  all  men  Turgol  was 
the  most  awkward  in  every  thing  bul  tbe  use  of  bis  pen.  None 
had  less  command  over  his  counienancc — none  cnultl  less  bear 
tbe  trouble  of  nfl'ectniion  in  small  habits  and  ciaily  things.  The 
clergy  about  him  soon  understood  tbe  man.  and  tbey.  as  rural 
churchmen  usually  are,  were  loo  much  in  earnest  to  control  thetr 
indignation.  People  at  a  distance,  even  the  shrewdest  of  tbe 
Anticlericals,  seem  to  have  been  token  in  at  first.  When  the 
Intcndant  was  about  to  visit  Switzerland,  I>'A)embcrt  gave  bim 
an  introduction  to  Voltaire,  in  which  he  lakes  pains  to  assure  the 
Patriarch  that  be  might  receive  him  with  confidpnce — '  Yon  will 
find  him  an  eNcellent  Cacoitac,  though  be  hns  reasons  for  not 
avowing  it— /a  Cacouaquerie  ne  mem  pas  d  ia  fortune.'  T(^  which 
Voltaire  replies  by  and  bye — '  I  have  been  charmed  wilb  Turgot 
—if  you  have  three  or  four  sages  Like  this  .tmong  you,  I  tremble 
for  finjame.'  After  h.\ving  performed  bis  kotow  at  Ferney,  be 
redoubled  bis  zeal  in  ibc  ecclesiast4cal  direction,  but  sitli  ob&ervod 
M  to  fail  caamaqntrie  a  prudent  reticence,  wbich  Voltaire  now 
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apprecialetl  and  often  recommended  lo  the  Parisian  conclave  as 
exemplary.  '  Your  friend  Turg:ot  is  admirable,'  says  he  to  Con- 
dorcei — *  no  man  undemtand*  beiier  how  lo  ihool  ihe  arrow 
withnnt  showing;  the  hand.' 

We  may  pause  for  b  moment  Ut  say  that  in  general  Condor- 
cet's  letters  to  Vtdtaire.  like  all  the  rest  of  the  sect,  are  charac- 
terized by  a  hutnility  of  submissinn,  an  pxiravafrancc  of  adulation, 
worthy  of  the  Cadis  and  Mnftis  of  a  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful. But  behind  his  back,  in  iheir  epistles  to  each  other,  it  is 
somewhat  different.  All  alike — the  prave  D'Alcmbcrt,  the  aus- 
tere Turgot,  and  llie  sntiwy  Condorcct — are  in  raptures  when 
Mademoiselle  de  rKspinassp  otmmunicntes  to  them,  and  insists 
nn  their  handing  over  to  iheir  prime  patroness,  whom  Arago  styles 
'la  respectable  Duchcsse  d'Enville.'  the  intelligence  she,  Made- 
moiselle, bad  just  received  from  Geneva  of  a  visit  paid  to  Ferncy 
by  a  '  Messaline  dn  cette  ville/  with  some  alarming  consequences. 
It  is  like  Ihe  merriment  of  a  set  of  young  monks  on  disrtivering  a 
lapse  of  father  Abbot.  Ag»in,  Condorcel.  when  on  a  tour,  writes 
lo  'I'nrgot  that  he  had  !>cen  giatjfied  in  a  country-house  with  the 
perusal  of  a  Commentary  nn  the  Bible  bv  Emilie  (Mad.  du 
Cbatelet — '  Wnus-Ncwton ')  in  ten  volumes;  and  adils  that  hv 
ihuught  he  Could  delect  here  and  there  the  assistance  both  of  the 

*  Vieux  de  la  Montagne'  and  'son  jeune  amiani' — i.e.  St.  Lam- 
bert. To  whieh  Turijot  answers  that  he  had  himself  many  years 
ago  seen  '  Kmilie's  Bible,'  but  that  it  was  then  in   four  volumes, 

*  Howerer."  adds  be,'  there  is  no  <loubt  that  between  le  KiVitr  and 
ton  Jeune  atnaiii  l£milie  was  likely  enough  to  expand  her  dtmen- 
•ions.'  A  cruel  enough  joke,  when  wc  recall  the  circumstances 
of  her  death  in  childbed,  on  which  occasion  her  disconsolate 
husband,  whom  Lord  Brougham  c.ilis  •  a  respectable  man'  (they 

.«re  all  honiturable  mnn),  finding  Voltaire  and  St.  Lambert  in  tears 

^tog;ether,  said,    *  Cientlenten,  you   best  know  which  has  ihe  most 

reason   to  weep — I  have  at  least  this  consolation,  that    I    had   no 

band  in  the  misfortune.' — .Such  were  the  morals  and  such  the 

laste  of  this  philosophical  school ! 

We  need  nut  go  deep  into  Tnrgot's  history  after  1 774. 
Amidst  the  financial  perplexities  that  surronnded  the  monarchy 
at  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Maurepas.  though  personally 
distrustful  of  his  views  and  intentions,  was  induced  to  invite 
him  irit«i  llic  administration—il  was  judged  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  riiiing  sect,  and  Turgot's  birth  and  nmnexions  were 
considered  as  pledges  against  his  going  into  an  actual  revalulion. 
The  DiogTophie  l/jiiverxeife,  in  mentioning  that  and  some  similnr 
appointments,  says,  'ibis  e[MK-h  murks  the  conimencvment  of  our 
Jiommes  d'etat  ^rivassiers ;'  and  it  was  irulv  the  rommenr^meiit  dc  hi 
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fin.  Tui^l,  Miniiter  of  Marine,  i mm ei) lately  nominated  Con- 
florcct  t<)  a  post  in  bis  depnrtinent — on  inspectorship  of  cannis — 
and  when  be  removed  by  and  bye  to  tbe  miaiitry  of  Finance,  ibe 
vounger  philosopher  became  '  Inspecteur  des  Monmiies.'  How 
soon  the  rashness  and  gartcherie  of  Turcot  involved  Paris  and  half 
Fr.ince  in  famine,  conrusion,  revult,  and  massacre,  we  need  nut 
remind  our  readers,  tlis  wildest  measures  bad  all  been  defended 
in  journals  aud  pamphlets  by  his  subaltern  ;  and  Condorcet  had 
etifwcially  distinguishetl  himself  by  a  bitter  answer  to  Necker's 
anii-Tur^(it  disquisition  on  corn  laws.  The  passage  that,  according 
to  our  philosophic  biographer,  gave  the  deadliest  offence  was  in 
the  last  piisrc,  where  Condorcct.  apolog^izing'  fur  his  plain  words, 
said  he  bad  the  consolation  to  think  they  couhl  do  M.  Necker  no 
harm,  and  quoted  a  certain  high  functionary  who  publishetl  some 
poeiDf  and  bein^  told  by  his  friends  to  prepare  himself  for  sharp 
criticism,  replied,  '  Make  ^'uurselves  ea»y  us  to  the  reviewers — 
I  have  got  a  better  cook.'  This  cut  the  Amphitryon  hanker  was 
not,  it  seems,  to  forgive.  He  succeeded  Turgot  as  minister  of 
finance,  and  Condorcet  wrote  ui  his  fricml  that  he  .i]so  would 
immediately  resign  his  in8pectorshi|i — rather  than  be  dismissed, 
as  he  candidly  says  be  had  no  doubt  he  must  be,  on  the  first  decent 
opportunitv.  Whether  the  resignation  was  actually  tendered,  or 
accepted,  we  have  some  doubts — which  shall  be  explained  by  and 
bve,  HuwoFer  that  may  have  been,  both  'J'urgot  and  be  re- 
doubled  their  diligence  as  economical  es&ayists  :  but  the  Bio- 
graphic UnivcrseUc  thinks  it  needless  lu  spend  many  words  on 
Coodorcet's  writings  of  this  class,  because,  it  sa^s,  *  We  hare 
in  Tain  sought  for  a  single  particular  in  which  he  does  not  follow 
the  lead  of  Turgot.'  Like  him  he  started  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  ascribing  all  social  mischiefs  and 
moral  defects  to  bad  laws,  iniquttuus  burdens,  absurd  superstitions, 
and  primarily  and  finally  the  want  of  an  universal  and  of  course 
compulsur;  system  o{  liberal  education — hardly  affecieU  to  throw 
any  longer  a  plausible  gauze-wurk  over  his  cacuuac^uerie. 

We  may  pause  fur  a  moment  on  one  eloquent  piece  of  1776, 
because,  though  read  at  that  time  before  '  an  academy,'  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  printed  until  M.  Arago  recovered  the  autograph. 
The  subject  is — 'Should  popular  errors  he  eradicated .''  In  this 
treatise — which  is  perhaps  by  a  shade  or  two  more  e>j>Ucit  than 
those  he  published  at  tbe  same  jtcriod—  Omdorcet  utterly  denies 
that  any  religious  motive  whatever  is  requisite  or  can  be  relied  on 
for  controlling  the  moral  conduct  of  men.     He  says  : — 

'  If  the  people  are  oflen  templed  to  commit  crimes  hi  order  that  they 
niay  procure  the  necessarie^s  of  life,  it  'i»  the  fault  of  ihe  Fau  s  ;  and  as  bad 
laws  are  the  product  of  errors,  it  would  be  more  simple  to  abniiiili  thoiie 
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it  viU  nmiina  mmiirU  gmicr  ikam  ttoe. 

dw  bcttd  cf  ^  feofte  yn  aaalae  Aes  ngpidj  end  fiom  cti^ifily 

ftneitT  tbfre  i»  Mt  a.  atep.    Co— Mer    a  tW  aotim  jcm  mg' 

rt  lor  bdfig  juat  mkc  b«t  »  aliglA  iM|iiii  111111  «i  (W  md,  lb«t 

■M  tfnd  cW  eaodaet — if  Oe  JMfiMiiiiw  b»  En4T.  cber  «iU 

b  tto  koger  ■  ■••:    he  li  tW  «oiK  tensile  «f  wiU 

U  fret,'  Mite  tfor  iiiiUMiliiiM.  ^  tte  aiakv  «f 

IW  msB  «itk  pR|ii£ees  w  id  gnMcr  pnfortiaa  lo  tbe 

_  r  of  wu/  |Xi|MilMMtt,  Uhm  the  mMher  of  crauftk  u  Um 

■bott:  pK^udicw  it  lo  tkm  WUl  of  thai  cUn-     I  ub  boI  ignonnt  timli 

U*  ^**:  **:iml  «Ute  of  £urc4>e,  \he  people  are  not,  paimpt^  mi  aJl  pre- 

.  autfl  for  m  true  doctrine  uT  morale  :  but  tbu  d^iaded  obioameflg  is  lbs 

work  «>r  wxjmI  injrtiiuiiouii  and  of  tupcrslitionM.    Men  ftre  not  bom 

iH'^Mfk li<«(lii :  tiiey  become  vucli.     By  f^pcfiking  reason  to  the  people^ 

irven  in  Ibe  tittle  time  they  can  give  to  the  culdratioa  of  tbeir  iniellecc, 

we  inlgfit  vw\y  teach  Uieni   (he   little  ilut  it  is  mcesBary  for  them  to 

fcnow,     Kven  the  Uka  of  the  rt«p«H!t  that  thevshotild  hare  fur  th«  pro* 

I  perty  uf  tlut  rieh  i»  ouW  <liffit.-ult  (o  be  iubiuualMl  amon^  theoi — ^rst, 

!  |Me*uw  Ih^if  Ufik  on  ricbfa  at  a  aort  0/  umrpatiwt,  o/*  lkej\  perptirMtd 

nipem  lA«n,  and  itnhappity  thiM  optnion  u  ia  great  pari  true :  secondly, 

tlwww  lluir  excewive  poverty  uwkca  theu  always  coD»ider  themselves 

[In  iha  eaM  of  ab«olu(c  Dec^oaily— a  case  in  which  even  vtry  severe  mo^ 

IfaliiU  Imvu   tj«un  of  their  mind;  thirdly,  becatue  tbej  are  m  much 

^f^piadl  anil  lualtriiated  fur  being  ]>oar  as  they  would  be  aHer  baviii{{ 

I  lowered  thomfK.*lvet<  by  larcenies.     It  is   merely  therefore  because  in- 

litiliilioni  urc  Itad   that  the  peopto  are  bu  cumiuouly  a  little  tUievish. 

Upon  prjrii'iiplc.'— V.  300,  361. 

iVi/  jiufi  talc  novum  !  We  find  tierc  almost  in  identical  lerma, 
litid  fully  in  meaning;.  M.  Proudbon's  miuim  of  maxims:  Z.a 
2*riwri6tv  c'eMt  k  Vol! 

Then  IoIIdwi  anothfir  remarkable  specimen  of  his  coolness  and 
aUo  uf  liii  logic — admire  ihe  calculator  par  excellence : — 

'  111  BiiuttkitiK  of  the  miuljliithiuenl  i>f  false  religioiift  aitd  of  their  re- 
fbrni  it  U  not  uecoinaryt  (or  uliowiug^  how  uell  facts  are  111  accord  witb 
our  rwi»uulii|;8,  that  wu  i^huuld  a&HUuie  any  one  of  tliem  in  puriicular  to 
be  faliMt.  It  ia  dear  tliat  there  arc  at  Ifost  sa,  many  false  relig;ioiiS( 
uihiijr  ONK,  iw  there  art<  known  ruligioiLH.  Kuw,  whiclisoever  it  may 
\\%>  Ihtti  wo  regard  m  the  true  one,  the  history  of  the  evil  which  th^ 
'^htrt  have  done  stifficea  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion.'— /&.  369. 

'  Wu  coneliule  Chfo,  that  the  txutii  is  always  u^ful  to  the  people, 
and  that,  if  the  people  iiolda  by  ermrti,  it  is  esLpedieal  forthwith  to 
remove  them.     Wv  will  only  AXaXvJ'our  exceptions.' 

Al  tho  head  of  these  txcepLed  errors  is^ 
*  l^.   I*  croyaiice  d'un  Dieu  remunorateur  et  reogeur— qu'tl  no 
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budrait  fos  attaqaer  cbez  un  pcuple  dont  b  morab*  «n*ll  fond^  wm 
BUereiigion  fausne,  a  moias  que  cette  religion  ue  tkt  ddtrmit*'^ 
and  wbat  substiiutctl  for  ibat^aZce  religiuo?— 
— 'et  qu'une  morale  fondM  sur  la  nisoo  teule  ne  fttt  Un  tehKc.*— 
78.  3S2. 

It  is  kmmii  to  all  that  VulUure  bad  wrilt^a  aod  poMiitrJ  i| 
bis  later  d&js  some  Notes  on  the  Paa/e*  de  P^aealt  iatcnAJ 
to  attenuate  the  aaihority  of  the  Christian  pUtoaopber.  TWy 
appeared,  however,  too  moderate  in  ibe  ejea  of  Coodvrcct,  vjw 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  Penf^,  garoMbed  wilb  Aomai 
notei  of  a  far  ini>re  audaciuas  character,  and  irsauBiUca  tW 
MS.  to  Perney.  Voltaire  wa«  delig^hted — *  ¥«•  hsve  Ind  «pM 
the  head  of  Serapis,*  he  writes,  'and  than  «•  tbe  rati  mmd  ikt 
spiders.*  The  old  man  volunieered  lo  bar*  ifae  work  ynmlM 
in  Switzerland  under  his  own  eve — and  tin*  «aa  dooie  m  ITT^w 
He  died  a  few  muntlts  afterwards — and  tbe  gaj  *oaac  OmvM 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  pmiuiuiioeil  kii  cpiUpb:  /.d /ViMRV  « 
penht  un  grand  homme  et  un  gnmd  ettpttm. 

In  178:2,  the  secreiarj  of  the  Aentmy  of  Seifwt  «lrta»a«4 

tbe  lonjur  coveted  honour  of  a  plice  ■iffny  ifce  Portf  4f   (he 

Academic    Fraiu^aiie.      Tbe  delar  is  ascribed  V>  t^  m^pttlbf 

dT  Maarepas  and   the    *inen    witb   prrjndicea,*  wh»  aHtfJ,  M 

&eems.  as  their  pY)und  nf  objertion,  Condorort's  wf— I  Ift  vrite 

the  Klo^it  nl'  some  acadenictaoa  of  tbeir  •*■  eel0ar«  Wi4  Ifa* 

vamith  with  which  be  bad  extolled  all  dcfaact  Caemaet.     f»> 

inense   importance   wma  iltaAed  lo  tbe  rairTMi.      H«  hat  to 

liiaJ,  Baillv,  only  by  oii«  vale,     *  Tfati  ntanrj'  wnkm  D'Atcas* 

beet*  'delights  me  as  macfa  as  if  I  harl  discorered  ifae  OMd^atw 

of  the  circle.*     Grimm  aajs.  'Tbe  scieoce  of  M.  d«  CiwJlWK 

kid  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  tbe  A  i  '  if  I't'if  d»  Btfaiawc 

His    liierarT  clainu  are    notfaiii^  beaidc  M.  BaHl/ft,     Bai  «W 

gDTemroent  had  recently  oajned  •  man  of  ^mingwiilisil  ficCv  t* 

Ifae  arcbiepiscopate,  and  the  Pbilaa»facr»  Celt  tiae  or^Mcy  «f  a  49* 

■BooatratiMi.     Hence  this  siicceaifai9lrag|ie  ia  fimar  W  a  ca»- 

£daije  more  than  usually  atberst.*     Wc  naed  kaidly  aWsrv*  Am 

Baron  Grimm,  in  his  earlier  leClent  aaed  lo  emll  C«isi«PCal  ill 

warmest  terms. 

Id    ir&3.   his  constant  friend  aad  •eppoflcr  tf Mhmttmt  6mi^ 

d  left  bim  the  whole  of   bis  property,      la  tfM  mmt  ftar 

died  also  ibe  agetl  Bishop  of  Lisleox — aad  Ua  a<ph«w  ao  mdR 

tnfaerited  whalercr  remained  of  the  faaiJIy  tn»u%  m  flaiiptiay. 

Of  this   succession  not  a  word  ocean  in  aay  Life  tA  OnAorett 

t^t  ire  have  met  with  ;  but  among  other  rcmarha  ia  a  paatpUct 

*tar   Ccind»rc»t.'   published  at    laiMannfi  ta   1792,  by  *  Cbaii, 

^mune  de  Loi>'  it  is  said  that '  till  the  Rerolotion  vai  ai  haad  b« 
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%remti\  tn  attach  as  much  ctms6C|Ufnce  as  anv  un^  of  hi»  cUts  lo 
\u9  Uik's  ami  his  Jtefa.'  Tlmt  he  bad  nu  fiefs  priur  Id  l/S^  is 
oj)jiarent  from  the  whole  course  of  bis  pniccctliag:^. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  volcanci  rnatU  n  roost  unlooked  for 
eruption.  The  llame  was  suddenly  kindled  by  the  brijzhl  eyes 
of  a  yuun;^  and  well-born  bt^uiy.  Mademoiselle  de  Gruuchv,  and 
the  Secreiarv,  n<»\v  turned  of  forty,  married  her  in  a  great  hurry — 
even,  remarks  M.  Arago,  without  lia%'ins  broug'hi  her  family  lo 
Iwiuk  on  ihe  weighty  question  of  dower.  M.  Araj;o  becomes  nn- 
Dsuallv  aiiiuiated  here,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  place  his  hero's 
proceedings  ia  favourable  contrast  wiib  those  of  Lagrange. 
D'Alembert  heard  fn>m  a  third  party  ai  a  ilistancc  that  that  brother 
sage  hail  made  '  lo  saui  penlleux,'  and  wrote  lo  express  some  sur- 
prise at  not  having  the  inlelligence  from  head  quarters,  '  For  the 
rest,'  said  hc>  '  it  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  a  mathematiiuan  to  calcu- 
late son  bonheuT — you  have,  1  presume,  made  thai  calculation  and 
found  the  solution  lo  he  marriage'  Lagrange  answered,  '  I  know 
not  whether  I  hove  calculated  ilL  ov  well,  or  rather  I  believe  I  have 
not  calculated  at  all.  for  if  I  had,  I  should  probably  have  been  like 
Leibnitz  who  by  dint  of  reileciing  never  resolved.  1  will  ci^nfess 
to  you  that  I  have  never  had  anv  taste  for  marriage ;  but  circum- 
stances derided  me  to  invite  one  of  my  cousins  to  take  care  of  me 
and  all  uiy  concerns— and  if  I  did  not  write,  it  was  because  the 
thing  appeared  to  me  too  indiflerent  to  be  worth  mentioning  tn 
you.'  Cundorcet's  marriage  Mas  a  hajipy  one.  After  a  little 
observation  of  the  young  lady,  even  the  Ouchesse  d'Enville  said 
U>  the  secretary,  nous  vous  pardonnont.  And  r.o  wonder,  for 
Madame  de  Condorcei  was  eminently  an  esjirit fmt.  The  liiv- 
ffraphie  de$  ContFmporaiits  adorns  the  wedding  with  some  ro- 
mantic details,  which  Aru^o  rejects.  U  tells  us  that  the  lady 
bad  formed  a  passion  which  incurred  the  paternal  veto — that 
when  Condorcct  addressed  her,  though  she  did  not  conceal  her 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  society,  she  avowed  her  unaltereil 
feeling— and  that  the  philosopher,  on  his  pari,  having  been 
smitten  mainly  with  her  mind,  propose<l  thit  they  should  be  united 
■upon  a  Platonic  understanding,' to  which  the  fair  one  agreed. 
We  c<mcur  wiih  M.  Arago  in  preferring  dales  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Biof/rajihie.  The  philosopher's  wedding  was  in  1786,  and 
the  future  Madame  O'Connor,  whether  she  was  the  first-born  or 
not,  is  mentioned  as  a  girt  between  five  and  six  years  of  age  in 
1793. 

We  arc  approaching  graver  events.  From  the  first  Condorcet 
proclaimed  himself  cnthusiasiically  for  the  cause  of  our  American 
colonists ;  an<l  when  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris  none  welcomed 
him  with  more  xeal — not  even  Turgot ;  who  however  reached  a 
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Mtatj  of  compliment  nerer  approached  by  Condorcet  in  hu 
funotu  tnscripiion: 

Urijmit  ealofutmen  tceplrumque  tyrannif.^ 

As  that  war  advanced,  Condorcet'*  language  became  more  and 
more  violent,  and  as  swn  as  the  first  streaks  of  fire  appeared  on 
the  domestic  horizon,  he  ihrciv  himself  witti  equal  force  into  that 
more  loton^ting  movement 

It  is  slated  in  rarious  accounts  of  our  philosopher  that,  liberal 
as  he  had  always  been,  his  conversion  to  the  Republic  was  ihe 
result  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  But 
that  gentleman  did  not  honour  France  with  his  presence  until 
the  revolution  had  passed  through  several  important  stages;  and 
M.  Arago,  though  without  naming  Paine,  is  anxious  to  prove  a 
much  earlier  date  for  the  final  orthodoxy  of  his  hero,  Turgot 
died  in  1781 — and  Condorccl's  Life  of  him,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  178G,  had  probiibl}'  been  in  hand  all  the  intervening 
vears.  TVom  the  dale  of  its  appearance,  however,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  of  Condorcet's  extreme  politics.  M.  Arago  quotes 
and  eulogises  many  prominent  passages,  which,  as  he  tells  the  Aca- 
demy.pnivo  ihatno/rtf  confreres  full  illumination  far  preceded  the 
cTentsof  l7Sy.  Hedwclls  with  particular  zeal  on  the  lofty  dcnun- 
riniinn  of  nobility  la  this  porformance :  and  wc  think  he  is  quite 
warranted  in  inferring  that  the  Mari|uis,  who  condemned  aris- 
tocracy in  17S6,  had  become  in  his  heart  an  enemy  of  monarchy 
before  1789.  Furthermore,  if  he  did  not  openly  proclaim  his 
hostility  to  the  Crown  in  1786.  or  eveti  in  I7S9,  we  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  suspectiug  that  M.  Arago  (had  it  pleased  him)  might 
have  explained  that  circuiii:>lii.iicc  on  sound  principles  of  calcula- 
tion. We  noticed  Condorcet's  share  in  the  grand  bailie  between 
Turgot  and  Neckcr  on  the  corn-laws,  and  hia  announcement  of  his 
inteoiion  to  resign  the  office  which  Turgot  had  given  him,  when 
that  minister  was  replaced  in  the  Finance  department  by  Necker 
in  1776.  Neither  in  his  Introductory  Elotfe  nor  elsewhere  does 
M.  Arago  intimate  the  least  doubt  tliat  the  resignation  took  place 
accordingly;  nor  docs  he  drop  the  remotest  hint  that  Condorcet 
was  everagam  connected  with  the  administration  of  finances.  Now 
obscnc — y\.  Arago  reprints  five  '  Sleiiioircs  sur  les  Monnoies' 
which  werepublisbifd  in  I7-*0,  but  he  dues  not  reprint  the  original 
title-pages  (^now  before  us)  on  which  the  author  designates  himself 
as  *  M.  de  Condorcet,  I n&pecteur- General  des  Monnoies.'  We 
find  htm  in  likemannerofficiallyrccorded  in  the  'Almanac  Royal* 
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for  1 789  (prepared  of  course  in  1788)  as  •  InspAcleur-G^neral 
desMonnotes' — and  his  residence  is  thrice  i;iven  in  that  volume 
as  at  the  '  Hotel  des  Muiinuies.'  Another  authority  shall  be 
quoted  presently.  We  suppose,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  be  ever  did  resign  the  post  which  he  owed  to  Turf^ot,  Con* 
dorcet  had  found  means  to  reconcile  himself  with  Necker  before 
that  minister  resumed  his  power  in  1788.  It  is  possible  enoug-b 
that  he  may  have  been  restored  to  liis  office  by  De  firienne:  it 
is  certain  that  he  held  It  under  Ncckcr,  whose  name  appears  as 
Finance  minis  let -in-chief  on  the  same  page  with  his  own  in  this 
Almanac  of  17^9.  Whether  be  had  ever  in  fact  lost  connexion 
with  the  Finance  department  between  1776  and  1789,  we  cannot 
at  this  moment  decide  ;  but  even  on  the  former  supposition,  be 
bad  all  along,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  retained  Lopes  of  recuvcrini? 
sucb  a  cnnnexion  ;  and  therefore  could  hardly  l^e  expected  to 
denounce  the  Crown  while  the  Crown  was  still  the  patron.  As 
to  the  sequel — the  office  of  Inspector  of  the  Mint  was  abotished 
in  1790— -but  Condorcet  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed 
a  Commiuioiier  of  the  Treasury — which  place  he  retained  Id 
the  last,  and  we  have  evidence  before  us  that  he  also  continued 
in  Lis  old  official  residence  at  least  as  late  as  January  1st.  179'i. 
M.  Arago  may  think  it  absurd  to  dwell  on  matters  so  small  as 
these ;  but  wc  are  at  present  in  a  sublunary  sphere,  and  it  seems 
to  us  not  wholly  unworthy  of  note  (hat  the  jibilosopber  was  also 
a  placeman — held  a  lucrative  ofTicc  under  the  Crown  before  tbe 
Revolution  Logan,  and  continued — nilh  a  very  short,  if  any,  in- 
terval— in  the  enjoyment  of  it  until  he  incurred  the  mortal 
violence  of  the  power  which  he  had  aided  in  the  abolition  of 
the  Monarchy  and  abctled  in  the  murder  of  the  King. 

If  we  may  trust  Madame  de  Gcnlis  and  M.  Grimm,  the  Life 
of  Turgot  had  at  the  time  but  little  success.*    The  Life  of  Voltaire, 

*  The  Lif*  of  Tiugot  wu  pnliliBlicd  ai  Atnitenlam  aimI  LuikIui)  in  Oclobrr,  t7B0, 
In  April.  1787,  ■ppfureil  Za  JtrligioH  comidfr^  c«inmc  I'uiiiqus  boM  du  bonhtur  H 
Jt  ta  V^ttabia  Pfiitotopfiie :  ourrutft  fait  putir  wmV  a  Vt^nenlinn  rfn>  Kvfatilt  f/v 
S.  A,  &.  ifoiuMffneur  le  Jhc  d"  Ct/Ani,  tt  iant  Ugvfl  on  rffttt  In  pnn"p"  dta 
pr^flendui  yhUotubhtt  moderKa.  J'arMad.lu  Marquiu  da  StUerv,  ct'-c/etwil  Mad. 
la  (.'omttAt  de  (ttiitis.  In  this  eOBiDKlKiMivi-  vulunir  tlie  loiIy  oQeit  tite  roUooiuff 
bencvulail  rfinark«  cm  M.  Hp  Cmxlatcrl'a  new  prrfonnaiice : — *  Tlir  niilhor.  colli, 
Mfriotu,  itftfchrtl,  propoMi  cBlmlf  Dm*  total  overtbroir  nf  Uwi  and  omtonM,  rrligionf, 
political,  Mci&l.  tii  it  wild,  yet  never  aniiiulcil  t  lii*  mailiirti  ttcvcrritMtoileluium-^ 
it  C(>(n«i  r.ul  in  fill — il  it  r-oiiliiinBl,  riniftirm,  plilpgtnAtic —  Rlike  extiavajjaiil  aiid  dull — 
•0  ntonotonou*  that  it  ncitn  uritlier  curiusiljr  nor  lurpriM.  The  fat«  of  ibe  Iwuk  bu 
ham  ma  udd  u  tb«l>ook  iUelf :  it  attackni  rvrrylhiii; — iu>d  it  miuin  no  iiuiae.'  Giiimn 
hfccAU  tbe  worfc  willi  njual  tii*rps]iecl  ;  tiut  ii  fair  vtiimgli  tu  iiu<ili>.  u  fvw  pagrt  tower, 
[|R(t  of  a  new  £Ugf  by  Condorccr,  iti  which  be  auiuaeU  tli«  Acadeniy  b/  glancing  at 
*  tlie  aitiactire  otlbodaxy  uf  cfrrUiiii  ailmirrd  aulbortMm  who  kiiuw  liiiw  lo  trconcil* 
ri([idi(7  uf  dngma  iiith  laxity  of  nanoa*,* 
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printed  at  Geneva  in  the  following-  year  (1787)*  was,  on  the 
contrary,  reail  with  universal  curiosity  and  verv  general  approba- 
tioa.  This  sbill'ul  and  noxiuuii  specimen  ot  the  art  which  Con- 
dorcet  had  so  assiduously  cultivated  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  auialgainated  Into  the  ^cat  Kclh  edition  of  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  the  Notes  to  which  were  chiefly  by  Bcaumarchais  (the 
editor),  Dccroix,  and  Contlorcel.  These  last  are  now  printed  by 
tbemseU-es,  and  fill,  as  we  mentioned,  a  amsitlerablc  s]>ace  in 
Arago's  fourth  roluiue.  We  ihiuk  it  ri^bt  (o  copy  one  of  them — 
*  On  the  Condemnalion  of  Charles  I.  King  uf  England :' — 

*  The  mtuuteo  of  thLi  procedure  have  been  presen'ed.  A  legitimate 
tribunal  which  upon  »uch  ^niuad^  sIkiuM  coodeina  n  raganiutnii  to  a 
nonih  of  the  house  of  correction,  M'ould  coinniit  an  act  of  tyranny  t 
and  if  we  add,  (hat  neither  according  to  the  panicnhir  law  of  Kngland, 
nor  (sui>p(Miug  tlu;  English  to  have  biH-n  at  tliat  time  absoluit-ly  free) 
according  lu  any  principle  of  public  law  whicli  a  man  of  good  sen&e 
cttA  recognize,  could  that  tribunal  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  one,  wc 
shall  tiave  a  just  idea  of  this  exlraordiuary  judijoient. 

*  Charles  replied  with  a  ninderatioii  and  a  tinnneis-4  which  do  honour 
10  hU  memory,  mid  contraj't  with  the  liarsliuiss  and  the  bad  faiih  of  hi» 
judeea. 

'It  is  said  that  highway  robbers,  when  magistrates  fall  into  their 
hands,  have  occutionally  had  the  fancy  to  subject  ilieni  to  a  formal 
noekery  of  trial  betbre  perpetrating  their  munter.  Nothing  can 
more  resemble  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends.  Notlting 
but  the  full  atrocity  of  funatiei^nl  could  have  hindered  that  sentence 
from  producing  a  rising  of  all  parties,  to  prevait  by  general  iudigna- 
lioQ  the  pose^ibitily  of  its  ckecutioii ;  and  faoaticiiim  alone  luw  ever 
ventured  to  make  \xs  a[>ology.' — vi>l.  iv.  172. 

How  soon  after  Voltaire's  denth  the  comircnlalor  began  his 
labour,  or  in  bow  far  he  might  hnve  been  restrained  in  it  by  the 
scruples  of  others,  we  cannot  say;  but  tlis  passage — Mhicb 
subsequent  incidents  invest  with  n  singular  importance — does 
not  well  harmonize  with  the  ultra-liberalism  of  the  apparently 
cunteropo  ran  ecus  Life  of  I'urgot — and  the  Notes  contain  many 
oilier  things  on  which  mc  sbuulil  have  cx]>ected  M.  Arago  to 
offer  s^tmc  Utile  explanation.  We  are,  for  instance,  some- 
what scandalized  by  the  contrast  between  Condorcct's  respect- 
ful eagerness  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  clergy  with  the  thrs  Stat,  and  a  Note  of  1787 
on  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II..  whore,  especially  praising  the 
reduction  of  marriage  to  a  civil  contract,  and  ibe  making  divorce 
aliainablc  on  the  mere  request  of  the  married  couple,  be  says, 
'  this  great  example  will  lie  followed  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  when  they  shall  begin  to  feel  that,  in  matters  of  Icgisla- 
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liou,  it  is  not  more  rational  to  consult  divinrs  than  rDpc-clanccn.* 
—Ibid.  415. 

Condnrcet  considered  himself  as  harin|^  inherited  much  of  the 
authoritjr  of  the  dead  masters  nhom  he  had  celchraled.  When 
the  expectation  of  an  assembly  of  the  Stales-General  became 
universal  (early  in  17HH),  he  published  a  lofty  and  delaileil 
€*oiispeetU8  of  his  views  .is  to  the  proper  construction  of  legis- 
lative bodies — intimating  very  distinctly  that  the  government  of 
the  country  was  to  be  thenceforth  a  strictly  representative  one. 
A  large  space  is  given  U>  the  needlessncss  and  inconvenience  of 
tn-o  chambers!  This  publication  was  of  cimrsc  an  announce- 
ment of"  his  own  willingness  to  occupy  a  place  in  whatever  ctui- 
gregation  might  result  from  the  ferment  of  the  time.  Such  pre- 
tensions in  a.  savant  were  somewhat  conteuipiuously  criticized  in 
certain  higher  circles  where  he  had  formerly  been  patronized. 
*  And  is  it  so  very  absurd/  writes  Condorcet,  '  that  a  geo- 
metrician of  45  should  offer  his  conclusions  and  his  services  tn 
his  fellow  citizens?'  'We  have  lived  certainly,'  says  Arago^in 
1845 — 'to  see  it  considered  as  quite  a  settled  point  that  a  man 
may  not  only  be  a  fit  senator,  but  a  fit  minister,  without  having 
J'ait  ws  preuves  in  any  line  of  study  whatever/  And  we  have 
lived  to  see  M.  Arago  himself  holding  at  once  the  two  ministries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy — the  least  fitted,  one  should  bftve 
thought,  for  a  theoretic  geometrician.  Nay,  we  have  seen  the 
Government,  of  which  fie  was  a  meinher.  issue  an  authoritative 
circular,  signed  hv  imolhcr  eminent  ^■(R'UJi/.  M.  Carnot,  a%  Minis- 
ter of  Pullic  Instruction,  pniclaiming  (March  (>,  18-18)  to  the 
universal  constituencies  of  the  French  Republic,  that  ignorance 
should  be  no  objection  to  a.  candidate  for  the  National  Assembly  ! 

Condorcet,  however,  was  not  selected  by  any  constituency  of 
17^9.  lie  had  to  console  himself  with  a  seat  in  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  whose  Mayor  was  also  a  $avant,  his  own  oKi  ci>ni]>etitor 
at  the  Academy,  the  astronomer  Bailly.  What  nn  active  and 
influential  part  the  civic  body  took  in  political  discussion  nhile 
ihc  representatives  of  the  nation  were  sitting  at  Versnilles,  is  well 
known — nowhere  described  with  such  clearness  as  in  Bailly's 
own  Memoirs.  Condorcet's  zealous  behaviour  here,  together 
with  his  activity  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  especially  the  success 
<*i  La  I'cuille  ViUaycoise.  a  paper  set  up  and  conducted  by  him 
in  couijiuny  with  the  notorious  Ccrutti,  advanced  him  rapi<lly  in 
popular  favour;  and  in  1791  botli  he  and  Cerulti  were  elected 
uj  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  Paris — among 
the  earliest  of  the  triumphs  of  journalism,  afterwards  so  fre<][urnl, 
and  so  faLiI  to  successive  governments. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  he  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner 
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ftioncr  ol  itie  ircasury  in  1/UU — and  we  sball  not  Here  go 
Any  uf  the  small  scandal  connected  with  that  appointment  hy 
Rivarul  and  other  censors.  But  the  office,  having  been  confcrre<l 
\jj  the  Crow-n,  waa,  under  a  law  of  the  former  Asseuibly,  in- 
compatible with  a  scat  in  the  new  one.  He  therefore  had  to 
resign  his  otSce.  But — to  copy  the  words  of  the  Lausanne 
critic  already  quoted,  who  here  nt  least  savs  nothing  but  what 
the  public  documents  confirm — 'Our  philosophical  calculator, 
desirous  of  satisfying  at  once  his  pride,  his  lunbition,  and  his 
cupidity^  hati  been  making  it  the  object  of  his  researches  to 
discuTcr  some  means  by  which  he  might  sit  on  the  Legislative 
bench  and  yet  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury;  and  to  attain 
this  double  result  be  moved  resolutions — Ist.  that  the  Legis- 
latorial body  should  deprive  the  Crown  of  the  nomination  of  all 
officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  national  treasure  ; 
and,  *2ndly,  that  deputies  might  bold  offices  of  that  class  when 
bestowed  by  /A*!  people  ' — i.e.  by  the  same  usurping  Assembly. 

He  therefore  preserved  his  place  at  the  Treasury  with  his  scat 
10  the  Assembly.  They  at  their  first  sitting  appointed  him  and 
his  co-journalist  Cerutli  as  two  of  their  Secretaries  :  and  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  as  President,  hy  a  majority  of  near  100,  on 
the  5th  February,  1702- — the  very  day  that  Cerutti's  death  was 
aiuiounceil  lo  the  Assembly.  In  this  new  dignity  his  first  act 
was  to  sign  the  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Kiuff,  in  which  the 
Assembly  demanded  that  (he  words  Sire  and  Majesty  should  be 
dropped,  and  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  came  into  the 
Assembly  or  received  a  deputation  from  it,  if  he  chose  tt>  sit  or 
lo  be  covered,  these  citizens  also  should  be  seated  and  wear  their 
hats  on  their  heails.  7'he  composition  of  this  illustrious  staie- 
poper  was  intrusted  to  a  special  coinmitlee,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  had  callnl  to  their  assistance  the  sharpening  hand  of 
the  new  President,  who  had  himself  complained  personally  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  Iwen  received  at  the  Palace. 

Cundorcet  was  nut  a  fluent  orator  : — he  also  wanted  both  voice 
and  nerve  for  the  tempest  of  revolutionary  debate — and  he  made 
a  very  inefficient  President  as  lo  keeping  order ;  but  nevertheless, 
so  long  as  the  Girondists  were  in  command  of  the  majority,  he 
was  regarded  as  in  the  very  first  rank  of  influence — and  even 
while  President,  the  more  important  addresses — circulars^ — pro- 
clamations of  the  Assembly,  were  for  the  most  part  drawn  up  by 
his  practised  pen.  It  must  be  allowed  that  no  pen  ever  produced 
writings  which  obtained  a  more  unbounded  circulation,  or  excited 
profounder  emotions. 

We  are  not  attempting  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the 
Rct'olulion.     M.  Condorcet's  marliing  labours  in  its  cause  are 
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omitted  in  none  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  lubject.  To 
hi  m,  fur  example,  belong's  the  honour  of  haring  brought  fortvard  the 
motion  '  tur  In  neceuiie  d'dter  au  clero:^  I'eiat  civil  des  citoyens.' 
But,  above  all,  it  was  the  repre&enlative  of  Turuoi  who,  both 
wiihin  the  Asseoibly  and  in  his  journals  and  pamphlets,  took  and 
kept  the  undisputed  lead  as  advocate  of  the  two  great  principles 
of  Revolutionary  Qiconomics — namely*  1.— the  abolition  of  all 
indirect  imposts — and  2.  the  imjtot  pTO^reisif — that  is,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation,  passing  wholly  overall  citizens 
who  live  by  the  pay  of  their  daily  labour,  and  taxing  those  above 
that  class  more  and  more  heavily  according  to  the  prn|H)rtion  of 
their  means.  These  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Demoe-*oc 
Bnancc — and  in  our  own  country  we  have  already  made  a  first 
beginning — practically  us  to  A — theoretical ly*  at  least  as  to  CI. 

Condorrei's  course,  however,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  many  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  revolutionists.  Though  determined  in  his 
hostility  to  the  church  and  the  aristocracy  os  insttlutiuns,  he  was 
on  the  side  of  personal  gentleness  to  an  extent  which  displeased 
even  the  majority  of  his  friends  the  Girondists.  They  were,  for 
example,  disgusted  with  his  proposal  to  allow  all  dispossessed 
clergymen  hfe-pensions  to  the  value  of  a  third  of  their  benefices. 
Their  oracle,  Madame  Roland,  said,  '  On  pcut  dire  de  rintellJ- 
gence  de  Condorcet,  en  rapport  avec  sa  personne,  que  c'est  une 
liqueur  fine  imbib^e  dans  du  coton  ;^  to  which  \f.  Arago  atlds 
triumphantly,  '  We  shall  see  by  and  bye  whether  he  could  not 
be  akton  as  respected  men  but  broiue  as  to  principles.'  We 
too  shall  see.  Another  lady  used  a  similitude  whicb  hod  greater 
vogue,  if  not  greater  justice.  She  called  nur  philosopher  the 
moutoH  etiraff^ —  the  sheep  gone  mad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pari&inn  electors  could  by  no  means  understand  his  dally- 
ing between  Girondin  and  .Incobin ; — ^with  tbem  the  influence 
of  the  latter  faction  was  already  supreme,  and  bitterly  of 
course  did  they  vituperate  many  of  his  reserves — especially 
that,  on  the  prr>]>osition  for  making  it  jienal  to  use  any  of  the 
abolished  titles,  he  produced  an  amendment  to  the  effect  thai  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  tf)  treat  such  frifhques  in 
a  serious  manner,  and  that  Jl  would  be  sulicient  to  <leclare  all 
eititent  at  liberty  to  assume,  from  that  time  forth,  any  name,  title, 
or  designation  whatsoever,  according  to  individual  fancy.  This 
is  talked  of  by  some  of  the  biographers  as  a  cbaracl eristic  piece 
of  irony.  We  suspect  that  Condorcet  had  a  fixed  and  not  unna- 
tnral  dislike  to  the  vulgar  neologism  of  '  Cilinen  Caritat' — at  aM 
events  he  continued  to  call  himself  by  the  name  which  was  in 
fad  a  title.  At  best,  however,  such  irony  of  the  ci-devant  Mar- 
quis-~«o  lately  the  denouncer  of  Sift  and  Majesty — must  bare 
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failed  of  iti  object.  It  was  tbe  small  sword  nf  the  fencing- master 
against  pikes  and  bludgeons — and  it  wag  nothing  the  bett«r  for 
him  that  hts  ovm  voice  bad  hnd  no  small  share  in  evoking 
and  exciting  the  ■  stupid  enlbusiaim  from  which  there  is  but 
one  step  to  feroritjr.*  The  Girondins  ss  n  party  were  much 
in  tbe  same  situaiion  with  this  their  'Seneca  of  the  Revo- 
lution/ as  M.  de  Lomartine  styles  him.  That  party  claimed  in 
the  sequel  the  honour  of  baWog  mainly  stimulated  the  insurrcc- 
■  tions  of  June  and  August.  1792 — of  which  the  first  utterly  de- 
graded  the  crown,  and  the  second,  after  sacking  the  Tuileries  and 
masaacring  lU  few  faithful  defenders,  and  many  helpless  inmates, 
ended  wiih  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  and  his  family.  Nor 
Was  their  claim  a  vain  boast — nor,  of  nil  who  usually  acteil  with 
them,  did  the  responsibility  of  those  terrible  scenes  rest  more 
heavily  on  one  than  on  Condorcet  On  both  occasions  ibe  pro- 
paraiory  inflammation  was  largely  the  work  of  his  pen  and  of  his 
voice. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  motion  for  the  public  burning 
oi  all  doevments  nobiliairgM.  M.  Arago  is  indignant  that  some 
modern  historian  should  have  dubbed  him  '  the  Omar  of  tbe 
revolution,'  and  expatiates  on  the  absurdity  of  exalting  'patents 
and  pedigrees  '  into  '  materials  of  history.'  VVe  arc  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  acerbity.  However  sincerely  he  may  hate,  how- 
ever siodinusly  ho  may  affect  to  despise  nobility,  he  can  hardly 
deny  that  to  individuals  of  thn  noble  classes  his  country  ha*)  owed 
a  very  large  proportion  of  whatever,  either  in  arts  or  arms,  dig- 
nified her  ancient  existence  before  the  eyes  of  Europe:  at  all 
events  be  cannot  venture  to  deny  that  the  claims,  pretensions, 
struggles  of  the  French  aristocracy  constituted  a  very  considerable 
element  in  the  political  development  and  career  of  the  nation; 
nor  could  any  one  but  an  astronomer  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be 
Dtierly  impossible  for  a  historian  of  France  to  make  the  subject 
intelligible  in  tbe  absence  of  truthful  docnmems  concerning  tbe 
origin  and  alliances  of  her  high  families.  JQut  waiving  contro- 
versy on  these  heads,  what  we  complain  of  is,  Ist.  that  M.  Arago 
ilnrs  over  the  extent  of  Condorcci's  motion — which  was  *  That 
alihough  the  Assembly  had  already  decreed  the  incremation  in 
ihe  capital  of  the  immense  volumes  which  attest  the  vanity  of  that 
clati  [i.  c.  the  books  of  tbe  Cmwn-heralds],  this  was  not  enough ; 
that  vestiges  of  the  same  vanity  existed  in  the  pubUe  libraries,  in 
tbe  Chambre  dcs  Comptes  [the  exchequer],  in  the  Archives,  and 
in  the  house*  of  the  genealogists;  and  that  all  these  depots  should 
he  enveloped  in  a  common  de&truciion."  The  Assembly  *  de- 
clared urgency,'  and  passed  the  law  unanimously — nor  among  all 
the  acts  of  that  Assembly  can  we  point  to  one  cither  of  more  con- 
temptible 
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tcmptiblc  folly  or  of  more  Audacious  tyranny.  Bat,  SodlVf  M. 
Arngo,  with  all  his  lore  of  cxacl  scienc<>,  patses  wholly  sttb  nientio 
ihe  date  of  the  motion — and  the  dale  is  ihc  key  lo  its  motive. 
Cuiidorcet  prntlncml  this  harangue  and  this  new  law  on  the  19lh 
of  June,  179*2 — the  very  day  beforfi  tlie  insurrection.  His  pro- 
ceeding was  evidently  part  and  parcel  of  the  GirondJn  preparation 
of  the  revolt.  That  parly  were  t-ager  to  convince  the  populace 
tliat  they  were  as  good  haters  of  nobility  as  ibeir  rivals  the 
Jacobins — and  the  motion  devised  as  evidence  of  this  their  repub- 
lican purity  was  of  course  to  acquire  additional  weight  by  coming 
from  almost  the  only  man  of  noble  birth  who  condescended  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  that  knot  of  shallow  and  impudent 
parvenus. 

We  cannot  pass  from  the  20th  of  June  without  observing  that 
that  day  was  in  fact  faul  to  the  first  and  best  patron  of  M,  dc 
Condorcet — the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld.  This  nobleman's 
mother,  already  more  than  once  mentioned,  may  be  said  lo  have 
spent  her  life  in  active  hostility  to  the  monarchy ;  yet  she  had 
herself  received  signal  and  special  favours  from  the  crown.  She 
was  bom  in  1716 — the  only  child  o(  the  last  Rochefoucauld  of 
the  direct  line,  the  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  Maxims.  On 
her  marriage  with  a  cousin,  the  Cimilc  de  Koucy>  he  received  in 
compliment  to  her  the  title  of  Duke  d'Hnville,  and  the  ancient 
dukedom  of  Rochefoucauld  was  in  due  time  revived  in  favour  of 
her  male  issue.  She  brought  up  the  young  Rochefoucauld  in  the 
principles  of  her  philosophic  friends,  and  when  Turgot  was  no 
more,  he  followed  mainly  the  poliucal  guidance  of  Condorcet, 
who  had  in  earlier  life  owed  so  much  to  his  influence  and 
liberality.  As  the  revolution  advanced,  the  great  lord  fell  by 
degrees  behind  the  march  of  his  Mentor,  and  at  length  their 
alienation  had  become  complete — a  toud  broach.  We  have 
not  space  fur  the  particulars — we  hope  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  amiable  and  generous  Duke  had  reason  to  accuse 
Condorcci  of  having  violated  his  confi<)ence  bv  an  unauthorized 
communic-ation  of  something  said  in  private  through  one  of  the 
ultra-democralic  journals — but  there  was  a  quarrel  in  form,  ami 
from  that  time,  while  Condorcet  wavered  between  Girondins  and 
Jacobins,  the  Duke  so  conducted  himself  as  to  earn  the  com- 
bined enmity  of  both.  He  was  head  of  the  Coinmnue  of  Paris, 
and  in  that  capacity  approveil  of  sfime  proceedings  against  the 
Mayor,  Petioo,  for  the  attentat  of  the  20ih  oi  June.  After  the 
10th  of  August  he  was  arrested  -and  the  sequel  is  told  by  Muton 
de  la  Varenne,  a  conscientious  and  trustworthy  writer,  in  more 
detail  than  elsewhere,  and  with  expressions  so  seriously  implicating 
Condorcet  that  we  are  astonished  at  Aragu's  utter,  though   no 
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doahi  «]i£7)t6e(l,  silence  ai  to  the  whole  matter.     The  passage  is 
u  follows : — 

*  Santerre,  toUieiU^  dii'Oti^par  CondorcH,  jirofila  ties  furcurs  popu- 
laires  pour  siguer  un  ordre  (l'arret«r  le  Diic.  L'n  conimissairo  de  la 
Cotuoiune  en  fut  cliaryt.  ri  se  renilit  a  Forges ;  mais.  pliw  huiuaiu  i\\w 
Me  cirtifreres,  i!  ravertit  do  danger,  et  !»•  fit  coiiMCHIir  k  «c  rvudn-  n  sa 
tCTTB  de  la  Roche  Guyon,  oil  il  le  ganlerait.  lU  partirent  daiw  la 
uiiine  voitTire.  En  {xLs^aiit  par  Gi-tors  ils  fnriiit  n-ncontrts,  le  14, 
cninnie  par  hazard,  par  un  di'tarh^ment  dcs:  i^^rgeiirtt  de  I^arix,  qui 
(lanoiiderctit  a  granrlx  cm  la  tete  du  Due.  Des  forces  vinrcnt  k.  son 
tecoun.  II  tntvtrsa  la  ville  an  milieu  d'une  quadruple  haic  de  GardoK 
Naliouaux,  de  leiir  Commandant  ct  du  Maire.  Uue  cliarrette  enibor- 
rasaajt  un  cbemin  ctroit  ii  la  sortie  de  Glsurs ;  lui  aa«a.s.>iiu  mi  trouva 
pril-s  du  Ddc,  ei  lui  lan^a  uh  jMti  qui  VtiUeignit  dans  le*  brnt  de 
Madame  d'£nviife,  sa  mere,  Ogee  de  quatre-ringt  treize  ant,  et  le 
ren versa  nans  vie.' 

Observing  that  the  authors  of  the  '  Pictorial  Historj  of  Kn^land ' 
fwfao  have  bestowed  very  great  care  on  the  details  of  the  French 
Revolution)  accept  La  Varenne's  words  as  cruellj  decisive  ajrainst 
Condorcei,  we  think  it  ri^ht  to  say*  b^  M-  Arago  should  have  done, 
that  the  an  dit  reported  by  La  Varenne  might  be  correct,  and  yet 
tlie  fact  not  leave  Condorcet  under  the  hideous  tmputuitun  handed 
on  by  later  writers.  He  might  have  suggested  the  arrest  of  his 
old  friend  and  patron  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from  massacre 
by  the  mob ;  and  it  seems,  by  the  relation,  that  the  police  agent 
acted  in  that  design.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  the  right 
interpretation.  It  is>  however,  no  wonder  that  Condorcet's  clia- 
racler  should  have  been  irretrievably  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  such 
a  man  as  La  Varenne  by  his  alliance  with  the  execrable  con- 
spiracy— be  it  fSirondin  or  Jacobin — of  June  and  August,  17U2. 

All  know  how  the  policy  of  the  Girondi&ts  was  rewarded. 
Condorcet  fared  no  better  than  his  allies  in  the  crisis  which  their 
canning  cowardice  had  made  inevitable.  The  metropolitans  re- 
fused to  nominate  him  for  the  Convention — but  four  provincial 
constituencies  competed  for  the  honour— and  he  took  bis  part  in 
the  ulterior  proceedings  against  the  King  as  dcjiuty  for  ttie  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne. 

We  have  seen  what  he  said  in  1787  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Charles  L — and,  not nith standing  all  his  hatred  of 
monarchy  and  the  offensiveness  of  various  of  bis  writings  and 
motions  as  regarded  Louis  XVL  personally,  it  must  he  allowed 
that  the  views  whieh  he  announced  when  the  trial  of  Louis  was 
first  formally  broached  in  the  Convention,  were  not  on  all  points 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  passage  we  quoted  from  his  Nulcs 
to  Voltaire,     He  argued  vigorously  (Dec.  22ndj  1 792)  that  the 
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Convention  derived  no  right  from  the  constitution  to  sit  in  ^ 
meat  on  the  King — ibal,  if  he  were  to  be  tried,  t/te  Nation  must 
interfere  directly,  and  the  tribunal  be  composed  of  judges  elected 
ad  hoc  by  each  Departmenl.  Furthermore,  he  avowed  that '  an 
assembly  at  once  l^ffislatrive^  acciuatrice,  ctjuge  s'offrait  a  ses  yeux 
comme  unc  inonslruoiite  ile  tex^mple  Ic  plus  dangereuz."  '  In  tt!l 
times* — be  said — '  and  in  all  countries,  it  baa  been  held  that  the 
accused  was  entitled  to  reject  the  judge  who  bad  previously  ex- 
pressed nn  opinion  on  his  guilt  or  innocence;  now,  the  Con- 
vention had  already  pronounced  the  culpabdityof  the  King/  Con- 
diircct  ended  with  a  Mik-mn  repetition  of  the  doctrine  which  had 
alreadv  been  proclaimed  over  and  over  by  bin)  in  every  shape, 
that  all  capital  punishments  were  barbarous.  '  Their  almlition 
will  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  perfecting  the  human 
species,  in  destroying  that  tendency  to  ferocity  which  has  so  long 
been  its  dishtmour.  Punisbmcnls  which  admit  of  repentance  and 
amendment  are  the  only  ones  which  can  suit  the  regenerated  race 
of  man.'  VVe  despair  of  translating  adequately  the  few  sentences 
in  which  M.  Arago  hurries  to  close  this  section  : — 

*  Xa.  Conveation,  d^aignant  tous  les  scrupules  que  Condorcet  avail 
Boulevt^  se  coastitiia  tribunal  souvcraiu  pour  le  jugenieut  de  I<ouis 
XVI.     Notre  confrere  ne  so  r^usa  point  1 

*Etait-ce  lit,  cffpendant,  je  le  demands,  un  de  ces  cas  oti,  daos  l«s 
4>orpa  politiqiios,  les  mrnoriies  doireiit  se  courber  avc'uglement  sous  le 
|oug  dea  majorites?  La  plus  crimiuelte  des  u«ur[>atioiui  est,  sana 
contreilit,  cclludu  pouvuir  judiciaire;  ellc  bles^e  ula  fois  rintelligence 
et  le  co^ur;  sur  un  parpil  niijet,  le  ti>moignage  de  sa  propre  cooscieoce 
peut-il  etre  mis  en  balance  avec  le  r^sultat  ntattjriel  d'uu  aerutin?  ^ 

'  Ne  {lortons  pa^,  touiefoii*,  noire  sevcrito  a  I'extri-me:  songeoaaV 
qu'en  pl^-tne  mer,  au  milieu  de  la  toumienle,  le  plus  intrt^'pide  malelot 
est  qucli|uefoiD  saUi  des  verlige3  que  Ic  citadin  tiaiide,  assis  aux  rivagea> 
n'a  _jainai5  (5prouv(^,  II  cOt  ote  certainement  plus  romain  de  refuser 
left  fonctions  de  juge :  il  <^tait  plus  humain^  dans  les  iddes  de  Condorcet, 
de  les  accepter. 

<  Condurcet  refuea  de  Toter  la  peiiio  de  mort  Toute  autre  peine 
Ini  semblalt  pouvoir  etre  appliquec.  II  te  prononya  pour  Capptl  au 
peuple.'-—\o].  i,  p.  cxxiii. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  strike  the  balance  between  Eotnain  and 
humain  ;  but  several  other  phrases  appear  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  mystification,  and  we  must  therefore  state 
shortly  and  plainly  what  Condorcct's  procedure  throughoat  this 
business  was.  From  first  to  last  his  system  was  evidently  evanon 
• — a  compromise  between  bis  natural  inslinctof  justice  ami  decency 
and  the  risk  and  peril  of  bis  personal  position.  We  have  seen  on^ 
what  grounds  he  objected  to  the  trial  i«  limine.  After  the  Con-^ 
vention  had  decided  on  the  trial,  Condorcet,  being  more  human 
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th*n  Jidmott,  '<Ii<l  not  refuM*  to  ooK>perita  in  wliat  he  bad  m 
]Vlt\y  chanct«riced  as  *a  mtmitrnsitj  of  the  most  frijchtrul  ex- 
ample.* Four  voles  foUonred — the  first  on  thp  ISihof  Jananrj, 
1793,  •  I«  Louis  guilly  ? '  To  this  Condurcet  tinswcrcd  '  Yes ' — 
thus  beinff,  contrary  to  his  own  principlr,  both  judge  and  jury. 
The  second  question,  on  the  same  day,  was,  'Shall  the  sentence 
be  submilicd  tu  the  ratification  of  the  people?*  To  this  dm- 
dorcet  answerc«l — 

'Supponn^  the  Afisembly  to  bnvo  given  sentence  of  death,  luy  wisli 
vouM  be  thai  its  execution  mi^bt  be  suspended  until  the  Coiiilitiitinii 
bad  b«eii  xttleil  and  piibllslied,  and  tlit*  jieoplo  had  then  pruiivuncetl  in 
iti  primary  Ai«embliei  according  to  the  fomiii  which  the  Cotuttitiition 
should  have  recTulatetl.  But  conMilteil  to  day,  in  virtue  of  a  decree,  if 
thare  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people,  I  say  No.' 

The  third  question  was  on  the  16lh  and  17th.  *  What  shall  he  the 
pUDishnient?'     Condorccl  answered  : — 

'All  dUference  of  penalty  for  the  name  crimes  id  an  outrage  againtt 
•quklity.  The  |)enalty  for  conspirators  is  dealli :  but  tlint  punishment 
is  a^faiiiitt  my  principles.  I  will  never  vote  for  it.  I  caunut  vute  for 
solitary  continement,  ibr  the  law  recognises  no  such  punisJiroent.  1 
vote  for  the  severest  piuiuihnieut  ^hort  uf  death.  I  ask  the  AsMinbly 
to  diseuas  the  !iui];ge«iion  (rtfiexiou)  of  Moilhe,  for  it  deserves  it.' — 
Momiteur,  Jan.  20. 

The  '  severest  punishment  short  of  death  '  would  he,  or  mi^bt 
be  infeired  to  he.  perpetual  labour  in  fetters ! — and  for  this, 
therefore,  he  voted — though  he  had  an  Instant  before  de- 
nounced it  as  a  sin  a^inst  Eijualily  to  vote  for  any  punish- 
ment but  that  assigned  bylaw  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy — viz., 
death — and  explained  that  he  could  not  vote  for  solitary  con- 
finement, because  that  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the  law^ 
as  if  it  could  make  any  difference,  especially  in  a  trial  before  an 
in  his  opinion  illegal  tribunal,  whether  they  decreed  a  penalty 
nnrecognized  in  their  code,  or  a  penalty  different  from  that 
assigned  by  their  code  to  the  alleged  crime. 

The  *  reflexion  de  Mail  he  *  fa  previous  speaker)  was  whether, 
after  passing  sentence  ot  death,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  sus- 
pend its  execution,  Now  mark  the  sequel.  On  lb»t  17th  the 
majority  voted  for  death.  The  fourth  debate  was  on  the  19lh — 
its  subject  distinctly  this  '  rcHexion  de  Mailhc ' — the  question 
'  Shall  execution  be  suspended  ?'  Cundorcet's  '  Opinion  '  spoken 
from  the  tribune,  and  next  day  published  by  himself  on  a  flyinn; 
sheet,  is  certainly  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Revolution.  He 
said  : — 

*  CmzENS !  whatever  your  decision  on  thU  importatit  question  may 
b«,  it  will  expose  our  country  to  great  dangers.     I  liave  endeavoured 
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to  weigh  them,  atid  I  acknowledEfe  that  I  Ho  not  feel  my  hand  firm 
enough  to  hold  that  balajicc.  There  is  ueverthcle»ii  one  danger  on  the 
side  of  a  prompt  exit'ution  which  1iu.s  se«me([  to  mu  to  merit  your 
attention.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  liave  lH»en  reuily  afraid  ;  but 
I  belicvi!  that  it  is  in  your  puwr  to  parry  it.  I  will  therefore  speak  of 
thiit  dan<^cr  nlune,  and  the  means  of  escaping  it.  Hitherto  wo  have  only 
luul  to  combat  kings  and  their  armies  trained  to  a  servile  ubtHlience. 
Thu9e  king5  are  now  labouring  to  inspire  'n\  other  nutiuiis  their  own 
luttre<l  for  France,  and  for  this  end  their  inslnmutnt — that  no  familiar 
to  courts — i»  Calumny.  They  will  ^ay  that  the  Convention  ha^  immo- 
lated Louts  merely  to  satiate  il«  veiifieance — they  will  paint  us  m  men 
greerly  of  blood.  Citizens!  this  i«  the  only  meaiu  they  have  for 
injuring  US ;  but  if  we  be  oniled,  if  our  conduct  be  worthy  of  our 
caiue.  we  may  brave  it. 

*  When  I  saw  my  colleagues  a^tcenri  the  tribune  to  give  their  vole,  I 
observed  that  many  of  the  finueat  patriots  did  not  pronounce  the  wonl 
death  without  a  eihudder.  £h  lien  !  abolish  ttie  pain  of  ileath  for  all 
private  otfeuetsi,  and  resurN'e  for  your  examination  whether  it  should  be 
kept  to  in  crimes  aguiii!>t  the  stale.  That  queittion  is  different.  Coo* 
siderations  which  are  without  force  when  we  have  to  do  with  private 
offences  acquire  in  that  case  a  high  importance — while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  poM'erful  arguments  for  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death,  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  weight. 

'  Citizen* !  a  sp<>edy  judgment  is  a  duty  of  humanity  ■  and  yet  in  JParia 
there  is  a  complaint  that  the  priH>]i.t  are  full  of  ptrrsons  under  accu- 
sation— dark  munnnrs  are  rife  m  to  their  fate — we  hear  of  movements 
in  preparation.  What  is  the  cause  of  thi.s?  It  is  that  in  Paris  there 
is  only  one  tribunal  I  The  law  has  deteruniied  that  there  shall  be  one 
for  each  Department — hut  this  apparent  eqnality  conceals  a  real  ine- 
quality : — what  cKpialily  U  there  iu  having  here  one  tribunal  for  800.000 
men,  there  one  for  200,000  ?  I  propane  that  the  nvmiber  of  tribunals 
fur  Paris  shall  be  ratoed  to  thrtK.'. 

*  You  have  hitherto  testified  an  artive  solicitude  for  the  maintenanee 
of  liberty — -yon  have  even  been  charged  with  exaggerating  it.  1  do 
not  propose  to  you  to  renounce  it,  buti  ask  you  toadd  lo  it  asoHcltude 
of  benevolence  I  Hapten  to  enact  hiWA  which  shall  e»labtish  Adoption ! 
Haiiten  to  secure  the  lot  of  children  born  out  of  wefllock  I  Take  such 
steps  as  tliat  tlie  wonU  F'oumUimj  uml  Bastard  shall  pollute  no  longer 

a  repuhlican  languaf/e!  h 

*  The  necessities  of  the  stale  require  taxes:  but  there  exist  means  tOifl 
prevent  them  from  pressing  any  longer  on  the  poor.     A  respectable 
citizeji,  Dusaulx,  hoA  preiiared  a  reiiort  on  that  Lottery,  ci-devant 
Koyal,  whifli  is  at  once  an  oppressive  tax,  a  well-spring  of  poverty, 
and  a  hotlKnl  of  rorrnptioti.     Hasten  to  listen  lo  him.     It  will   not 

lie  diHicnlt  to  sni^gest  measures  which,  while  n;aking  up  the  loss  to 
the  revenue,  so  far  firom  being  bunlensome  to  ihe  poor,  will  offer  Ihem 
new  resources. 

*  Submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  humanity  and  of  justice  those  nsclew  and 
barbarous  laws   titac  give  a  credittir  a  power  over  the  lilierly  of  hia 
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debtor,  for  which  neither  nature  mir  the  truo  interests  of  commerce 
otn  be  appealed  to. 

*  The  organization  of  public  cltarity  aj«ks  aJl  your  cares — bat  hu- 
mauity  deraatuls  z\so  provbioiuU  meoHires.  When  we  see  our  streets, 
our  public  u'alks  fillpd  witli  wouiidc-d,  mutilated  uicn  rt-duced  lo  an 
evident  impossibility  of  pruvi<iing  for  tlieiruaiibi,  liow  can  we  recoofnize 
a  Nation  in  which  EqualUy  has  been  tiuleiniily  pn)clainictl?  Ifsiviety 
Tisbos  that  this  ef|uality  .vhDuld  not  be  a  vain  name,  does  it  not  owe  to 
UiCM!  nten  a  retrvut  and  a  subsistence? 

'  Such,  citizeru  1  are  the  laws  nith  which  tlie  ncrcssity  of  rei>e]lii>g  a 
dugeruus  calumny  makes  it  your  duly  to  occupy  yourselves :  then,  if 
th»  despots  should  still  dare  to  reproach  you  with  ihe  judj^nent  of 
Louis,  you  will  say  to  tliem :— •  W«  have  puuuked  ft  Kiuffy  but  we  have 
poveti  a  knndred  tkmuand  Men  t 

*  There  exists  in  Kuropc  a  nation  which  loves  liberty  sincerely, 
though  it  deceives  itself  both  as  to  the  nntiiro  of  that  sacred  right  an<l 
u  to  the  means  of  preserving  it.  The  miniitteni  of  England  are  now 
trying  to  excite  that  nation  against  us  I  Do  you  believi'  tliat  they  will 
dare  to  per^i^t  in  their  culuninioua  decluinutiuns  uhen  you  can  «ay  lu 
them  :  If'V  hav^  uboliafttnl  lltf  liutiixliment  nf  ilenth,  and  you  iHai/itaitt 
il  for  a  thf/l  of  a  few  skilinigt.  You  surrendrr  your  dehtort  to  the 
rapacity  and  spleen  of  their  creditors:  our  fairs  knotv  hoto  to  revjid't 
poverty  and  misfortune.     Judge  hettfeeu  yourselves  and  us  t 

'  Citizens  I  if  you  adopt  the  severer  course,  M-hatever  dangers  may 
threaten  you,  they  will  not  l>e  able  to  reach  you,  provideil  that  by  wI.m-, 
humane  and  jui<t  laws  you  render  yourselves  respectable  and  dear  to 
humanity  every wliere  outraged,  everywhere  oppresse*!!'— tfcWrex, 
vol.  xii.  p.  307. 

Sach  wag  the  '  Opinion  * — when  it  was  his  turn  to  vote  he  said, 
Je  n'ai  pas  de  roix.*  (Monit.,  Jan.  24.) 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  commentary,  which  would  require 
to  be  as  long  as  the  last  of  these  speeches;  but  we  think  our 
readers  will  already  have  appreciated  both  M.  Arago's  piopbccy 
as  to  co^on/or  men,  brottze  for  principles,  nnd  his  statement  that 
Condorcet  pronotmced  for  the  appeal  to  the  people — which  state- 
ment, be  it  observed,  is  intruducctl  after  the  mention  of  his  vote 
on  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  and  cannot,  therefore,  apply  by 
any  means  to  his  argument  of  the  2'2nd  December.  liui  lo 
what  else  can  it  apply?  To  the  second  question  of  the  15tli  of 
January.  'Shall  there  be  an  appeal  to  the  people?*  he  distinctly 
answered  No;  and  thougb  he  then  intimated  tbat.in  case  sentence 
of  death  bad  been  passed,  he  would  have  voted  fur  an  appeal  to 
the  people — nay,  though  in  voting  on  the  third  question,  *  VV'hat 
shall  be  the  pnnishment?'  he  two  days  later  ret:»mmende<l  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  'reflexion  de  Mailhe' — yet  wben  the  Assembly 
came  to  a  distinct  vole  on  tbc  cjuesiion  of  surst's  (suspension  of 
^    execution)  upon  the  19lh— he  pronounced  indeed  a  loiig-wiiulctl 
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speech— and — amidtt  its  miraculous  lifrmarole  about  new  hos- 

f>ita1s,  new  taxes,  and  new  tribunals!  bastards,  founUtings,  and 
oltcries! — it  included  at  least  as  many  bints  and  sufrsrestiutts 
towards  as  a^inst  '  the  soverir  course*— but  he  refused  to  rota 
at  all— ^'«  nai  /wj  de  voir. 

We  have  only  one  thing  more  to  remark.     M.  Arago,  in  his 
BiographUy  makes  no  allusion  wbalcrcr  to  the  scries  of  addresses 
and  pritclamniions  to  the   French  people,  to  the  armies  uf  the 
Republic,  to  foreign  govcrnmcnis,  foreig'u  nations,  and  forei^ 
armies,  drawn  uji  by  Condorcet  in  the  weeks  immediately  sue- 
cectting'  the  King's  death— ^jusiifjing  the  whole  procedure  against 
him  as  a  most   legitimate  exercise  of  national   right,  and    not   ^ 
obscurely  recommending  similar   processes  in  respect  to  other  fl 
crowned   delinquents.      Of  all   these   papers,    among   the   most  ^ 
remarkable  specimens  of  Condorcot's  talents — for  assuredly  the 

^vertigo  only  pointed  his  rhetoric — it  did  not  seem  expedient  to 
\j  a  word  when  this  Life  was  written,  nor  even  when  i(  was  re- 
•dilcd  in  18*17.  Several  of  the  documents  appear,  however,  in 
the  twelfth  of  these  volumes,  published  in  ]R4*.). 

The  historians  of  the  revolution,  with  few  exceptions,  consider 
Condorcet  as  not  only  a  Girondiii,  but,  after  Drissot,  Vergniaud, 
and  Isuard,  the  must  important  member  of  that  party.  His  own 
biographers,  on  the  contrary,  all  disclaim  this — actunliug  to  them, 
he  was  above  being  of  any  party  but  that  of  the  Nation.  The 
truth  is,  thai  Condorcet  had  a  very  lofty  notion  of  his  own  dignity 
and  consequence  all  along  ;  and  it  was  the  most  enduring  as  well 
u  the  wildest  of  his  dreams  to  conceive  himself  qualified  and 
entitled  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  the  Movement  ultimately  split.  He  hatl  been  an  early 
member  of  ilin  Jiicobin  Club,  and  he  continued  t«>  sit  in  it  after 
Brissot  and  others  had  withdrawn — indeed  his  personal  relauons 
nith  iheir  arch-enemy  Danton  were  of  old  standing,  familiar,  and 
confidential,  and  this  intercourse  apjiears  to  hare  been  friendly 
ontil  the  final  struggle  was  near  at  band.  Condorcet  made  very 
many  efforts  to  reconcile  Ibc  faciiims  and  avert  that  struggle. 
His  favourite  phrase  was,  '  Don't  ahuac  the  Jacobinx^  try  to  gtdde 

I  them;*  but  th<ise  were  not  days  for  Whig  tactics.  The  Ctirondins, 
after  having  been  deeply  involved  in  the  anti-regal  insurrections 
of  June  and  August,  1792,  found  the  mob-powcr  turned  against 
the  Assembly  itself — all  but  the  Jacobin  minority,  whose  audacity 
and  insolence  of  course  became  intolerable — blockading  their 
diKirs,  and  continuallv  interfering  with  their  discussitms.  These 
trimmers  were  then  ci>mpellpd  to  give  open  battle  to  the  iSfountain 
within  their  own  hall — ^and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Condorcet, 
forticepi  criminis  in  their  previous  inlriguca,  adhered  to  them 
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both  in  that  course  and  in  the  attempts  tbcif  made  to  moderate 
the  rancuur  witbnut  by  a  most  paliry  series  of  flalteriea,  conces- 
sions, coinprr>mises.  Ho  shared  ilic  natural  fate  of  such  policy  in 
such  times.  Tlie  ailenipt  a^inst  Marat  was  a  desperate  one — 
when  it  failed,  ihe  shrewder  of  the  Girondists  read  their  own  doom 
— bot  one  more  chance  offered  itself,  and  tliev  all  accepted  it. 
They  sacrificed  all  their  own  principles  by  voting  for  the  trial  of 
the  Kin^ — most  of  them  even  went  the  length  of  voting*  for  his 
death — after  he  was  murdereil.  they  all,  and  conspicuously  Con- 
dorcet,  adopted  and  justified  the  deed:^it  was  Condorcci,  for 
Utftttiice.  tbe  ■olemo  protester  in  limine  against  the  competency 
of  the  Inbunal,  who,  in  February',  1 7^3,  drew  up  tbe  letter  to  Pitt, 
saying.— 

'  Mai*  vous  eu  voulez  h  la  Convention  Rationale  d'avoir  o*J  punlr 
OB  caospiTBteur  qui  sV-tiut  appclo  roj.  Eat-ee  qii'un  peiiple  pcnlmit  le 
dnil  da  punir  un  niagtilmt  infitU'lc  et  parjiire,  sowi  pn(rx(r  <pi'on  a 
chUU  tCinserer  dans  U  livre  des  iotx  le  muda  df  lejuyer  f — xii.  p.  324. 

And  all  this  truckling  and  twisting  was  in  vain.  They  bad  but 
sharpened  the  knife  for  tlicir  own  throats.  Tbe  framiufj:  of  tbe 
new  cotutitution,  the  proper  bnainess  and  express  object  of  tbe 
Convention,  could  be  no  longer  deferred — and  on  this  tbe  parties 
were  finally  forced  to  join  issue — Condorcel  again  hvin^  promi- 
nent, for  he  was  one  of  the  comniitlee  named  for  drawing  tbe 
pru^amme  by  tbe  Girondins,  and  among  tbe  various  schemes 
luygested  within  that  committee  his  was  the  one  adopted  by  the 
party.  Tbe  Jacobins  produced  their  still  more  extravagant  plan — 
and  tbe  tumult  at  the  gates  anil  in  the  galleries  having  driven 
away  mauy  voters  and  overawed  others,  the  majority  was,  for 
the  6rst  time,  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins  as  directly  against 
tbe  Gironde.  'J'he  victory  was  followed  up  forthwith  by  the 
proscription  of  Briasot  and  a  long  list  of  Girondins  who  had  been 
forward  in  ibc  debate.  Their  subseqacnt  history  is  well  known. 
Condorcet,  not  baring  spoken,  was  in  the  first  instance  spared. 
Bnt  soon  afterwards  a  letter  of  bis  to  his  consliuients  of  the  Aisne 
was  intercepted  in  the  hands  of  the  Post-office — on  the  Sth  July> 
1/93,  tbe  apostate  Capuchin  Chabot  read  it  in  tbe  Assembly 
—pointed  out  some  pas&agcs  in  which  ibc  writer  asserted  the 
notorious  fact  that  the  late  decision  bad  been  come  to  under  the 
influence  of  terror — expatiated  on  his  it\%a\encc  jiassini  as  daring 
\i%  criticize  the  Covsiitution  J — and,  loudly  denouncing  all  aristo- 
crats, moved  tbe  arrest  (among  others)  of  *  Caritat  <'i-de**ant 
Marquis  de  Condorcet ' — which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Some  of  bis  friends  received  intelligence  in  the  morning  of 
Chabot'a  intentions  for  the  evening,  and,  foreseeing  all  the  con- 
scquenccf.  tbey  instanUy  went  in  search  of  a  retreat  for  him. 

The 


Condoreet. 

The  house  ihcy  6xet]  upon  was  No.  24  ia  tbc  Rue  Scrvaniloni, 
near   the    Luxembourg — a  lodging-bouse    chiefly    for   students, 
where   one  of  themselves    had    occupied    a    chamber  not    long; 
before — kept  by  a  Madame  Vernel,  the  widow  of  an  architect 
nearly   related   tu    the  celebrated   painters.      The    nidow  bml 
married  again,  but  privately,  and  retained  Vemct'i  name.      Her 
new    husband    was    a  cousin   of  her  own,    Sarret,   who   passed 
merely  for  one  of  her  lodgers.      When  she  was  asked  tf  she 
would  give  shelter  to  un  yroscrit,  she  asked,  'Is  he  a  man  of 
virtue? — is  he  aw  Itonm-te  hummeV  and  being  satisfied  with  her 
friend's  assuranecsj  declined  to  bear  the  name — %rhich  was  not 
told  her  till  some  time  afterwards  by  Coudorcet  himself.      He 
was  conveyed  to  her  house  during  the  evening  sitting  of  the  As-   A 
lembly,  and  in  such  hurry  that  be  had  with  him  no  money  what-  * 
ever.     It  would  have  been  imprudent  for  bis  friends  to  venture 
on  any  subsequent  communication  with  him — so  he  remained  for  m 
weeks  utterly  ignorant  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  wife.      Her  f 
noble  family  wrre,  Uke  most  of  tlie  class,  in  suspicion  and  difH- 
cully.     Her  attocbetl    brother,  the  young  Marquis  de  Grouchy, 
had  been  expelled  from  tbc  army  in  which  he  ultimately  attained 
the  highest   rank,  and  was  wandering  in  anxious  obscuritv.     She 
herself  was  reduced  to  extreme  diflficuHy ;  but  she  was  a  woman 
of  gallant  spirit,  and  by  and  bye  found  means  to  provide  for  her- 
self and  her  child.     She  took  a  lodging  in   a  village  near  town, 
and  began  practice  as  a  minialure-painler,  the  chief  emplovment 
of  her  pencil  being,  according  to  the  Biographie  des  Contempo- 
rainSj  among  the  political  victims  with  whom  the  prisons  were 
rramme<1.     'The  relations  of  these  unfortunates  wore  eager  for 
parting  memorials,  and  her  skill  in  catching  a  likeness  was  very 
remarkable.'      We  only  wonder  by  what  iiiHuencc  she  got  access 
to  the  priK)ners.      When  she  had  collected  some  money  she  set 
up  a  small  habevdashery  shop,  and  the  back  shop  xras  her  studio. 
She  also  employetl  her  pen  in  leisure  hours  on  a  series  of  Note* 
to  Adam  Smith's  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  which  were  sub- 
sequently appended  to  the  Translation  of  that  work  by  Houcber.* 

■  A  miiiuiture  ofllni  M.  HoucIht,  fXeciiUJ  wSlhiu  lb«  WftUi  oflliv  Conciergvri*  by 
LvrufrWUfcnt  tu  (lirr«n)il]r  i>f  the  aillertrilh  llM^rloiicliing  liix*  lu  liH  bwidwritilig  :— 
jV*  r-cMit  bonnet  p<u,  objttt  eh^ris  tl  doux. 
Si  qiulgMt  air  de  fnriuae  cbteiarrit  «  vitagej 
Lanqm  dm  vta^on tax)iat  rfeninaif  etiitina^' 
Salttndait  t&ha/aaJ  etjt  pfn$ait  ft  n>«i. 
Boucber  ^lad  iom«  r^ptitalitm  u  a  )ioet.     He  liatl  bmi  kd  nailed  Jaeobin,  and 
edebntid  in  vm*  tbe  lUlU  of  An^at — wliich,  bowev«r.  provrd  u  tuial  to  him  ulo 
H.  de  1*  RochcfouoauliI,  or,  wr  may  add,  to  M.  d«  Condorcei.     Hb  waa  included  id 
thf  1u(  but  oil*  of  Robopitm-'t  batchtx. 

MadiLRM  Je  Cwidnroet  lived  till  18^2.     Her  lut  jmblication,  ««  believe,  wu  a 
|aai|<lilrt  ill  defcoee  of  M«r^ti«l  Groucliy'j  coodact  iii  tlit  eumpaipt  of  W«lniop. 

Meanwhile 


I 
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leannuilc  Mudauic  \  croct,  oi 
pserted  all  the  influence  wblcU  Lcr  mosl  generous  kindaes* 
gare  b^r  in  persuading  him  to  underUike  some  nork  of  litera- 
ture wbicli  tvnuld  divert  his  thoughts  frnm  painful  reflexion. 
He  began  occordinjjlv  the  Esquissc  d'tirt  Tableau  Jlutoritjue  do 
Progrcs  dt  T Kx}rrit  liunnmx,  and  nheu  he  bad  finished  Ibat — an 
estaj  of  considerable  length — procecde<l  lo  the  Tahfc-au  il»elf, 
which  be  seems  to  bnve  carried  to  its  conclusion,  though  the  MS., 
as  recovered,  has  man)'  and  large  gaps.  Working  as  be  did 
iritbout  books,  that  these  last  of  Condoiret's  productions  should 
be  verv  open  to  criticism  as  to  dales  and  details  ^tas  inevitable; 
but  ceruinlj,  all  things  ronsidered^  thev  arc  an  extraordinary 
monument  of  his  mental  aclivil)',  elasticity,  aiid  accumulated 
knowledge. 

He  adheres  to  bis  old  d(^tnaB — tbftt  tbere  is  no  God,  and 
ibal  the  admirable  organization  of  the  first  of  earthly  animals  is 
in  all  its  compartaieuts,  iutelleclLiul,  moral,  and  phjaical,  sus- 
ceptible of  itnprovcmcnl,  not  indeed  to  an  extent  which  can  io 
strict  mathematical  language  be  railed  infinite,  hut  so  immensur- 
ahly    iteyond   nhat    has  ever   been    dreamt    of,    that    it  may  be 

Eronounccd  indefinite  (vi.  p. 27-1),  VVLcn  we  bear  iu  uiind  (says 
e)  that  out  of  c^ery  fifty  whose  peculiar  organization  fitted 
them  for  attaining  eminence  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  al 
least  furiy^nine,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  base  hiilierio  re- 
ceived such  felicity  of  material  structure  to  no  purpose,  because 
its  properties  were  undi'vrlojied  by  education,  it  is  an  easy  task 
uf  arithinclic  to  arrive  at  the  sum  total  of  geometricians,  econo- 
mists, poets,  sculptors,  Sec.  &c.  6ic.,  who  will  have  adorned  the 
vorld  within  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  century- — and  so  on^ 
after  a  just  system  of  education  slinll  have  been  applied  to  the 
whole  moss  of  these  indcfniltcly  ]ierfcclibk'  uiarhiiics  (iZ>.,  2M). 
The  calculation  as  to  the  increased  proiUict  of  illustrious  phy- 
sicians, anatomisls.  chemlsLs,  and  boiauisls  is  )ircgiiant  witb 
Assurance  that  disease  will,  within  a  limited  allowance  of  centu- 
nec,  have  disappeared;  8t>  that,  while  it  would  be  absurd  to 
anticipate  immortality,  death  shall  only  be  occasioned  by  accident, 
or — at  a  gradually  but  prodigiously  extending  distance  of  time — 
by  exhaustion  or  cra]X}ratioti  of  the  essential  gas  or  vital  piinciple 
(i&.,  273).  It  does  not  escape  the  author  that  some  may  anticipate 
incunrenience  from  the  reprolon^raiion  of  bumnn  life  to  the 
averages  of  the  antediliivinn  epoch — and  first  as  respects  nutri- 
ment. To  this  he  answers  thai  agricullurol  improvement  will  keep 
pace  with  that  in  other  departments — we  shall  have  fifty  hii/h- 
farmer/!  in  every  generation  for  one  that  we  have  now,  and  there  is 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  development  of  agricultural  chemistry  : 
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bul  furllicrniore,  you  are  fureetlingthe  contemporary  ndvanrcment 
in  ibe  intellect  gcnerallv-  Vou  axti  not  allowing  fur  the  univencal 
practical  philosophy  of  the  new  aera.  Supposing^  it  possible  ibat 
under  universal  liberty  and  nnivcrsal  tqualittf  of  education — and 
when  just  laws  shall  have  abolished  every  restriction  upon  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  human  species — there  should  alill 
occur,  from  any  unforeseen  circumslance  or  accident,  a  risk  in 
any  quarter  of  population  g:ctlin|E:  beyond  the  means  of  sob-  ^ 
sistence,  the  organization  in  \\a  then  slate  of  pro^rress  will  at  ■ 
once  apply  a  remedy.  The  rate  at  which  the  calculating  machine 
usually  multiplies  will  be  spontaneously  altered  : — 

'  Les  hommessanront  alors  que  s'ils  ont  dcs  obligations  i  IVgard  des 
©tres  qui  ne  s-ont  paa  encore,  elles  nc  consistent  pas  a  leurdonner  I'ex- 
isteoce,  mais  Ic  bouEjcur;  elles  ont  pour  ubjet  le  bien-etre  gf^ne'ral  de 
Tespece,  et  non  la  pueriU  ith'e  dc  chiu^gcr  la  tcrre  des  t'tres  inutiles  ou 
malheureiix.'— (i6.  258.) 

In  the  same  style  he  overthrows  all  suggestions  as  to  the  hazard 
of  political  ambitions  muliiplied  in  a  ratio  analogous  to  that  of  tbc 
breed.    Universal  education  implies  universal  self-denial  andself- 
derotion.      It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  some  organizations  will 
Still  show  n  certain  superiority  over  others  as  respects  the  quaU*   ■ 
lies  for  govcrumcnt  and  administration ;  but,  while  these  varieties   ^ 
will  bo  very  willing  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  may 
bft  peculiarly  adapted,  the  others  will  have  too  clear  a  perception 
of  this  their  adaptation  not  to  wish  to  see  it  exercised  ; — the  cause 
of  the  superiority  being  recognised  as  physical  or  fatal,  there  will 
be  nothing  of  that  envy  and  grudging  wherewith  men  now  con- 
template  a  superiority  ascribed  by  them  to  the  injtistice  of  social    ■ 
and  educational  arrangements  fairly  within  the  control  of  human   * 
reason. 

Woman  is  a  delicate  tojilc.  From  %*arious  peculiarities  in  her 
phifsiqucy  and  functions  tbeiewilh  connected,  she  may  be  said  to 
be  more  or  less  a  vialadc  until  she  has  passed  the  middle  stage  of 
existence.  It  is  probable  that  even  when  female  life  reaches  tu 
some  humlreds  of  years,  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  may 
still  be  discernible;  but  even  so,  that  weaker  division  will  hare 
partaken  in  the  gencnil  march — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  wo- 
man will  be  j'/»/*y?«/^'/T/ better  qualified  for  the  highest  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  exertions  than  man  as  we  miw  sec  bim  is.* 

Among* 

*  Ttiii  cliairier  r»miitd(  im  c^  a  livrljr  cunrmKligo  brlwrrn  Diilerut  Mid  (lir  ce)^ 
bcated  Abbi  GnJiuii  (the  grt-M  tt\rx\A  of  Msdainc  d'Eptnay),  which  it  iveorOed  in 
llic  rftrablinK  simI  coniptng  wtnk  called  JVrtMf'rM  it  Cmul»reH,  sad  prafcMing  to  bi 
lu  part  comiiilH  from  his  Notolioaki  (1831): — 

•  JHdtiCft.  Uow  do  Ton  dcfint  Kuman  1 

'  Gali-i-  An  miinuil  naturally  feeble  ami  ilvlc. 
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Among  other  prophecies  of  the  Esquitse  is  one  uf  an  universal 
lingua^r^ — not  oral  but  graphical, and  '  eus^  as  algebra  '  (Jb.  '270j. 
IVe  need  not  go  farther  iiilo  deiiil. 

Soon  after  Condorcct's  death  the  MS.  containing  all  this  oiais 
of  Atheism  and  insanity  uas  subinitle<I  by  the  CuavenlioQ  tu 
their  Committee  of  Public  Instruction — and  the  printing  and 
diffusion  thereof  were,  at  the  recommeudalion  of  that  conclave, 
unanimouslv  decreed. 

This  phdosophy  has  still  its  advocates.  Even  while  ne  are  n  riUDg 
we  receive  n  rulumo  from  the  London  press  of  1S50,  cutitled  '  The 
Purpose  of  Existence  popularly  considered,*  and  ivliich  announces 
I'ery  much  the  same  views  as  the  rcsulu  oi Jijty  yeart  studious  m«- 
(litation  and  observation.  There  is  indeed  one  important  difference. 
This  English  wriler,agrceiDg  with  Coudorcet  that  'spirit'  is  merely 
an  *  cj((juisitely  refined  development  of  matter,'  does  not  agree  with 
him  in  deciding  that  when  the  visible  machine  human  at  last  ceasrs 
to  play,  its  gas  or  soul  has  been  worked  out.  and  is  dune  for  ever. 
lie,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that,  all  multer  being  absulutely  indc- 
Slnictiblts  the  gas  escapes  only  tu  he  purified  and  rcfuicd  in  some 
oew  combination — and  the  repetition  of  such  processes  constitutes 
bis  chain  of  perfectibility.  Any  prolongation  of  consciousness 
in  Uie  gas  is  not  supfiosed— ^at  each  change  the  extinguisher  of 

*  JHi,  Firiile'}  Hua  n»l«li«a>inucli  cotiragr  us  man? 

*  Gd/.  Do  j(M  kuoir  what  couraj^e  it  i  It  i*  llie  eO'ect  uf  terror.  YoQ  let  joiir  leg  be 
oal  off  brcsuM  yoii  an  afuiil  uf  djriug.  Wue  pea(ile  ore  ucrr«t  coungMiM — lliry  »** 
jnuknl— tkol  ialoBKy,^Wr>WM. 

*  DuL  Why  call  j'oa  wouiau  naturalJj  tick  i 

'  Gut,  Lik<r  all  suiioAli  ■!)«  U  iJcV  unlil  tbe  allabis  )iei  p«frcl  grmvl''-  Tliui  alit 
hMS  pKuliar  a/aiDttnn  wliich  lakr*  up  rtic  tlflhiwrt  of  li«r  tinic.  Tlien  coniv  Invcdiiii 
Slid  noning — ^twa  long  aud  troublcMine  ciim{ilaiii(i.  lii  abiai  thcj  bare  ouly  iitlerroli 
0/ heklUi  uul il  (bey  tuni  a  ceit«iii  uwiirr,  uiitl  'iUriietlts  nc  toal  j/lua  dn  mutladtt 
peMl-ftrt — tilts  Jtr  aont  que  rltt  vitHlet,' 

"•Did   OlwCTv*  her  at  a  ImII — ^iio  vigtmr  ibi-'t,  M.  VAblic  ) 

'Got.  Stop  (be  fMdlci — put  out  tha  ligbi« — *li«  will  acucely  vriMrl  tt)  ber  coach. 

*  Did.  Sm  bet  ill  lure. 

*  Gat,  II  ii  jminfiil  l«  an  any  body  lu  a  fcvrr. 

'  Did.  M.  I'AbU.',  hare  you  iid  f&ith  in  educalioti? 

*  GaL  Nutao  much  oa  in  irutinct.  A  woman  ■»  b»bi<u«lly  ill.  Bfaeia  aBTeclionst*, 
nifutaCf  iffitobtrt  cnpriciotu,  eaiily  uITeDiIed,  eaiil )"iaj>peiue<l — s  Irille  uinu«(s  her. 
TIm  inkoginatiou  ij  alwaya  in  jiluy.  Fear,  bopc,  joy,  (]ci|jtir,  dtiin;,  iliigutt,  fullow 
each  olhn  taan  rnpiilly,  xre  man iftvttHl  mmr.  «(n>iig)y,  rffaci^il  murv  (|uickly  ihoii  with 
UL  Tber  ltli«  a  |>IeiiTir<il  rcpoM — at  interval!  cunijuiuiy'— any  itiing  fur  etcilamewt. 
Ailc  (ha  JocLor  if  it  ia  uot  tlie  muv  villi  \ixi  [Mtieiila.  Hut  aak  younclf — dou't  wi  sU 
tmt  tli«m  oa  trn  du  airk  ptrople — lavish  atleutiuit,  suolbe.  Halter,  cac«w — oimI  get  trml 
«f  Ibeni*— <^fln.  i.  190.) 

Coudurc«t,  iliuctly  a^kx  tbU  ccrivcrKitinu  (llie  Al>l>4  uiuit  )'ar«  b«eii  a  pituaut  clerk; 
writes  a  letter  on  thr  aiuiMr  grave  controvcray  in  wbicb — (it  i«  piiiJnl  Ijy  ,\[igri)^^ielucl» 
Utly  coofMiing  tbat  t)]crd  woa  «  good  deal  id  what  the  Abb^  bod  laid,  hec<  ndudeatbua: 
~ji  wt  I  nuit  pal  KMite  llinil  la  my  aiitioipAti^i'i*.  /  da  not  int{i,t  upon  it  as 
jmbahts  that  ieoma»  teHl  tv*r  bt  iMiff  «r  i'oltaire  ;  btU  I  am  tati^td  that  aht  mnjf 
viu  daf  bt  Paseat  or  JRtMtitaM ' — a  deep  qutttioii  iu  m^ustioiit. 
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Lethe  is  no  <1niil)t  apj^Hril — Imt  slill  the  gas  gops  on  improving; — 
ami  this  must  l>o  morn  lh.in  enough  lo  console  iis  for  mm-atUiPsion 
(njijwrcnily)  lo  Conilorcct's  jirophfcv  of  Mcthiisflamic  cvlension 
ftrr  the  light  in  its  prcsi'nt  cancUcsUck.  As  tu  the  pinctic-al  de- 
partment of  ibe  treatise,  it  is  verv  nrariy  in  accordance  willi  the 
Esquissc  nf  the  Rue  Scr\antloni.  We.  observe,  howecer,  jv  few 
prudent  condescensions  to  the  still  prevalent  prejudices  of  this 
country.  I'ur  example,  ibc  autbur  «ouId  iioi  cancel  the  regal 
office— at  least  not  for  some  lime  to  conie.  Neither  would  he 
ftt  onro  abolish  (be  pccraj;e — he  would  he  satiificd  willi  Hmil- 
injr  the  crown  in  the  issiiin"' of  writs  fur  the  Second  Chamber, 
or  Sennte.  to  a  seleciion  from  a  list  of  eminent  teachers  drawu 
up  bv  a  cominiltcc  of  the  House  of  Keprcsentalives.  At 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  utterly  and  scomfullv  tlenying  ihe 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  be  reffards  *  Jesns  of  N'az.ireth'  as  n 
virluoiis  and  inle]li<;ent  individual,  lo  be  broadly  distinguished 
fnim  his  ignonuit  and  couupt  folluwcr:*,  c;dlcd  Apostles  and 
DYan{;clists,  and  be  is  for  entrusting  ibc  whole  ctlucalion,  and 
vevy  much  of  the  practical  administration  of  the  country,  to  a 
body  of  teachers  (already  alluded  to)  who  shall  inculcate,  inter 
aha,  those  fctv  and  simple  ma^iims  that  can  be  rationally 
idcnlificd  with  the  leach!  ng  of  'Jesus  (»f  Nazareth'  himself — 
to  the  uUer  exclusion  of  all  ihe  figments  cf  churches  and  sects. 
These  teachers  are  to  bold  schools  for  vounj*  people  on  week- 
days, and  on  Sunday  mornings  are  lo  preacli  in  every  parish  the 
lessons  of  sound  morality,  science,  and  polity.  They  arc  to  bold 
any  religious  tenets  they  or  tlie  majority  of  their  cungregations 
please,  and  ofTer  no  ob&truciion  to  the  indoctrinating  of  children 
at  home  in  anv  particuKar  f.-kiih  that  m.ny  find  favour  with  tho 
parents.  They  are  to  elect  i>no  of  their  own  body  to  preside  o\'cr 
tbeni  and  the  district.  lie  aUo  is  lo  be  chosen  without  any  refer- 
ence to  his  religious  notions — but  to  obviate  hypercritical  objec- 
tions^ he  shall  ho  styled  for  an  indefinite  period  t/ie  Btifiop—AnH 
lie  shall  blniseU  be  a  working  Icachcr^bc  shall  be  the  reg:ulor 
minister  of  the  largest  mceting-huuse  in  bis  diocese,  and  also  the 
head-master  of  its  chief  or  normal  school.  This  work,  though 
mbli&bcd  by  Mr.  Chapman,  who  deals  principally  in  American 
irticles.  seems  to  be  really  from  an  English  pen  \     It  is,  we  must 

I,  written  Mith  considerable  ability:  in  many-  passages  there  is 
D  flow  of  diction  which  will  fairly  bear  a  cunnparison  with  the 
E$quisse  and  TaUeait. 

(-ondorccl  appears  to  h&ve  also  given  some  of  bis  solitary  days 
to  n  work  of  a  tlifferent  class— a  A'ctc  Method  of  Accomi^inp — 
and  to  this  resumption  of  his  earliest  studies  be  may  probably 
have  been  promjttcd  by  Sarrcl,  who  was  himself  the  author  or 

compiler 
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ipiler  of  rarioii*  Elementary  Manuals  for  Yuuth,  among  tbe 
TMt  one  on  Arithmelic. 

»The  recluse  seemed  for  some  wcclts  to  be  s*!  absorbed  in 
Lis  literarr  industrjr  as  to  have  almost  furgolten  liia  actual  situ- 
ation;  but  when  the  npwspapers  announce*!  ihe  execution  of 
scvcra.1  friends  who  bad  been  proscribed  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  and,  further,  that  the  Cun%cution  had  declart-d  the  penaliv 
of  death  against  all  nhu  harboured  one  included  in  such  a  vule, 
bis  reOections  on  the  ridks  to  which  his  hostess  exposed  herself 
were  cruel,  fie  neit  morning  had  a  communication  with  her 
whicii,  «a_v5  M.  Ara^o.  '  I  must,  under  pain  of  sacrilege,  reproduce 
withouL  the  change  of  a  single  word  : — 

*  Vos  ffontes,  Madame,  tont  gravtes  dan*  mon  cxrur  en  truiln 
ineffofoiites.  Pius  jadmire  voire  courage^  plus  mon  devoir  (PkonnHe 
komrne  m'impose  dt  tie  point  en  abuser.  La  hi  est  positive:  si  on 
me  dtrourrait  dftns  totre  demrure^  tous  unriex  la  mime  triste  Jin  qne 
mot :  je  tuis  hors  la  lot — -je  tie  puis  plus  rttter.' 

*  L,a  Convention,  Monsieur,  a  le  droit  de  mettre  hors  la  hi :  elle 
ua  pit*  Ir  pnuroir  de  mettre  kors  de  Vhumaniti.       Vons  rtstertz  .'' 

'This  admirable  answer,'  ronTinucs  Arago,  'was  immedialcljr  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  orjfaiiizotioii  of  aM'steiu  of  survciliance  m  wliich  nuwl  of 
die  inmates  of  the  hnu«e,  and  ]iartieularly  the  Iitiiublu  |iortcrc9H,  liuil 
a  part.  Madame  Vemet  knew  how  to  impregnate  witti  lier  virine  all 
who  suiroiiudcd  lirr.  From  tliat  day  forth  he  uade  no  muvi-inent 
without  being  otuierred.  And  here  I  iniif<t  not  pai^  an  incident 
uhich  wUl  sliow  the  hlg;h  intelliffencK  of  Madame  Vtrnt't,  hi;r  pro- 
fuuntl  knowledge  of  die  liuinnit  licart.  One  day  Iti  ascending  tfie 
«lairs  to  his  chamber,  Condurcct  ruhlied  sliouUiers  with  CitJ/en 
31arcos,  a  deputy  for  the  [newly  creoied]  department  of  Mnut  litane,. 
and  who  belonged  to  tlie  section  of  the  Mountain;  he  liad  been 
for  some  thiys  one  of  Madanie's  lud^Ti*.  Under  the  disguise  he  wore 
Condorcet  had  not  been  reeognizod  ;  but  was  it  pr^iiijle  to  count  on 
a  conliDuance  of  tbe  same  luck?  Ttie  iUiistrious  priwribt'd  imparted 
his  tmeasiQes.1  to  hli  hostcits.  "Stop,''  iiaid  ii]it>,  *'  I  will  soon  arrange 
(his  affuir."  Sbe  mounts  to  Marcus's  room,  and  widiont  any  preamble 
■ays  Id  Inni,  *'  Citizen,  Condorcet  is  Io<lge(l  under  the  Mine  riKif  «ith 
you — should  he  be  arrested  it  will  be  you  that  iia^c  denounced  him 
— if  he  perishes,  it  will  he  you  that  have  cau^  liis  Iicad  lo  fall.  Yon 
arc  a  man  of  honour — I  nee<l  say  no  more."  Tljis  noble  confidcuco 
was  not  betrayed.  Marc<>5  even  entered,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  into. 
personal  relations  with  Condorcet.  It  was  he  nhn  supplied  him  \\\\\\ 
novels,  of  which  our  colleague  devoured  a  vast  quantity.' 

We  may  here  mention  another  trail  of  Madame  Vernct.     It 

seems  that  another  proscribed  Conventionalist  besides  Condorcet 

was  at  this  time  sheltered  by  her,  and  that,  unlike  Condorcet,  he 

remained  there  until  the   fall   of   Robespierre.     When   Madame 

many  years  afterwards  asked  Madame  Vcniet  the  name 
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Contiorcel. 

4)f  this  g:enilcman,  she  answereU  with  proud  calmness,  'I  havp 
ncrer  seen  nor  heard  uf  biin  since  the  lUh  Thermidor.     Do  you  ■ 
Wpccl  that  1  should  now  recall  bis  name  ?'  ' 

It  appears  that  among  hnr  numberless  consolations,  Madame 
Vernet  from  lime  to  time  inscribed  lo  Comlnrcet  copies  of  rerses, 
and  that  the  philosopher  respnndctl,  as  in  duty  bound.  Of  bis 
prison  rhymes,  however,  we  shall  content  ourselves  wiih  one 
•ample,  which  all  students  of  June  and  August,  179'i,  and  of 
January  and  Febroary,  17^*%  will  allow  to  merit  prcserralion. 
This  couplet  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  bis  wife : — 

'  ffs  m'ont  itit :   Chnijiis,  (Tttre  oppresscHr  ou  rirtime! 
J'emhraasai  le  malhcur  et  tair  laissai  le  crit/tr.' 

After  copious  comments  on  the  severer  labours  of  his  hero's 
closet,  M.  Arogosnys: — 

*  "When  he  at  last  paused  and  the  reverish  excitement  of  autliorsHp 
Wis  at  an  end,  our  collea^ie  rested   all  hi*  thoughts  anew  on  the 
dangler  incurred  by  Afadame  Vemet.     He  resolved  then  (I  employ  hU  ■ 
own  words)  to  quit  the  retreat  which  tlie  boundless  ilevoiion  of  his  ■ 
tutelary    angel    had   transformed    into  a  paradi.'w*.      He  m  little  de-    ^ 
ceived   lihnsclf  OS  to  the  probable  const(]uencc»  of  the  step  he  medi- 
tated— the  chances  of  safury  aOer  his  eva-Mon  appeared  to  him  so  feeble^ 
that  hvfore  he  put  his  plan  into  execution  he  made  hU  la^t  dtupoHttons. 

In  the  jwg*-s  ihen  wriiteti  I  behold  everywlicre  the  lively  refleetion  of 
an  elevated  mind,  a  feeJing  heart,  and  n  beantifnt  soul.  I  will  venture 
say  that  there  exists  in  no  language  anvihin^  better  tlioo^ht,  more 
nder,  more  titiwhing,  more  sweetly  expre^'ipd  tlian  the  ^cm  d'un  fro- 
Mrit  a  sa  FiUe,  Tho?e  lines,  so  limpid,  so  full  of  unaffected  delicacy, 
were  written  oa  the  very  day  wJieii  he  was  about  toencouutervolunlarily 
ail  Immense  danger.  The  preiteniimenl  of  a  violent  end  almost  ineritable 
did  not  disturh  him— his  hand  traced  those  terrible  words,  Ma  mort,  ma 
mort proefi/tine  f  with  a  firmness  which  the  stoics  of  nntiqnity  might  have 
envied.  Sensibility  on  the  contrary  obtained  the  mastery  »hen  the 
illtistrious  prosrribed  was  drawn  into  the  anticipation  that  Madame  de 
Condorcel  also  might  possibly  be  involved  in  the  blootly  catastrophe  (hat 
threatened  him.  S/iouid  mi/  daughter  fie  rfesfinnl  lo  tnse  all — tins  !.« 
the  most  explieit  allusion  that  the  husband c&n  insert  hi  his  last  writing.' 
The  testament  is  short.  It  was  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  a 
History  of  Spain.  In  it  Condorcet  directs  that  bis  daughter, 
in  case  of  his  wife's  death,  shall  be  brought  up  by  Madame 
Vernel,  whom  she  is  lo  call  her  second  mother,  and  who  is  to 
see  her  so  educated  as  to  have  uieans  of  independent  support 
either  from  painting  tir  engraving.  'Should  it  be  necessary  for 
tny  child  to  quit  Frante,  she  may  count  on  protection  in  England 
from  inylurd  Stanhope  ami  mylord  Dacr.*     In  America,  reliannr 

may 
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be  placed  ou  Jefferson  and  Bncbe  the  grandsoD  of  Franklin.' 
She  is  therefore  to  mnkethe  English  language  her  first  sludj.  He 
intimates  that  she  maj  expect  pecuniary  assistance  hj  and  bye  froin 
the  Grouchy  family,  and  that  '  perhaps,  when  the  day  of  justice 
returns,  she  may  also  derive  benefit  from  her  father's  writings.' 
From  tliese  words  we  must  infer  that  there  was  no  other  properly 
of  which  he  could  contemplate  the  restorotion: — and  this  is  a 
circumstance  of  some  im|HiTtancc,  though,  as  usual,  the  bio^a- 
pbers  take  no  notice  of  it.  Having;  inherited  (apparently)  ft 
osnsiderable  fortune  from  D'Alembert,  and  whatever  the  Bishop 
of  Lisieux  had  to  leave — having  been  (to  say  nothing  of  the  early 
pensions  stated  by  one  authority)  in  receipt  of  one  salary  ever 
since  ]7C4,  and  of  another  during  most,  if  not  all,  the  years  from 
1774 — and  ha\-in^  been  certainly  a  most  industrious  ami  popular 
author  and  journalist, — it  migbt  have  been  expected  that  he 
should  refer  to  considerable  funds  as  confiscated  under  the  vote 
of  the  Ctinvention.  It  may  be  surmised  therefore  that,  notwitb* 
standing  his  usual  gravity  of  demeanour  and  regularity  of  personal 
habits,  he  had  been  the  reverse  of  a  prudent  roan  in  respect  of 
pcconiary  affairs.  He  had  probably  got  rid  of  '  bis  fiefs'  before 
he  renoum-cil  his  lille. 

The  Coiueilt  ii  sa  Fille  occupy  thirteen  printed  pages;  and  ve 
agree  with  M.  Arago  in  admiring  their  language,  as  well  as  the 
tender  afleclion  so  elegantly  expressed.  Many  sentences,  when 
we  consider  the  writer's  iwsiuon  and  antecedents,  arc  eminently 
carious ;  so  much  so  that  wo  think  wc  shall  gratify  our  readers 
by  making  some  extracts : — 

*  Mon  enfiuit,  si  mes  carosscs,  si  mcs  ^ins  ont  pu,  dans  ta  premiere 
eiifiutce,  le  consoler  qtmlquefoiii,  si  tou  ctcur  eii  a  garde  le  souvenir, 
ptinsent  res  conseiU,  dictes  par  tna  Icinlresse,  utre  re^-us  dc  toi  avec  unc 
donee  confiance,  et  cotitribuer  ii  ton  bonheiir  \ 

*  Prends  rhahitudo  du  travail,  iion-seulcmeut  pour  tc  suflire  a  toi- 
nttne  sans  un  service  ctranger,  niaiK  pouripiece  travail  piiissc  |K>urvoir 
k  tas  besoins,  et  que  tu  puiiueit  etre  nVliiit  k  la  pauvretti,  itaiis  I'elre  a 
b  d^pendance.  Quand  ni£me  cctte  ressource  iie  te  devlendrait  jamais 
n^ceiaaire,  eile  Te  servira  du  raoiiii  a  le  preserver  de  la  crainte,  a 
soutenir  ton  courage,  a  te  fiiire  covisagerd'un  <s\\  plus  ferme  Ics  rovers 
de  fortune  qui  pourraient  te  niciiuecr. 

'  fiien  n'est  plus  nt^tViUiEre  que  de  t'assurur  des  moyons  depeudauls 
de  tol  seidc  pour  remplir  le  vide  du  temps,  C'carter  rcnuui,  calmer  les 
inquietude!*,  tedisirairc  ri'uii  sentiment p<'nible.  Ces  moyenfl,  I'exercice 
de»  arts;,  le  travail  de  I'esprii,  peuveut  iwuls  te  les  donner.  Songe  do 
bonne  heurc  a  en  aequt^-rir  I'liabitude.     Si  lu  n'as  point  porii^  les  arts 
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k  im  cerfait)  degiv  de  pf^r^ction — »!  ton  e«prit  ne  »'cst  point  furtm% 
tliMidu,  IbrtiBC'  par  dcs  ^tudcK  n»^i)ioiliqiiej; — tii  rompteraiit  en  vain  stir 
crs  ressoiircps:  ]a  fatigue,  le  d^^fit  de  la  propre  iiit<Hocrilt>,  Tem- 
porteraient  bicaitot  sur  le  plaisir.  Emploio  done  une  partic  de  ta 
jeunossti  u  rassurur  pour  ta  vie  ciiiii-re  ce  tremor  prucieux. 

*  Je  ne  te  donncrai  point  riiuililc  prtcepte  dVvitiT  Ics  paseiooa: 
inaU  jc  tc  dirai  d'etre  aincc-re  avec  toi-meme,  dene  point  t'exag^rer 
ta  scnsibiliti?,  soit  par  vaiiUt^,  soil  pour  flutter  Ion  imagination,  soit 
pour  allumcr  celle  d'un  autre.  C'rains  le  fiiix  enthon^iajime  lU-s  pas- 
sions :  cclui-la  ne  dtMommagc  jnniaiH  ni  de  leurs  dangers  ni  de  leun 
mallieiirs.  On  pent  Ti'il-tre  imu  niaifre  de  ne  pas  (rcouler  son  cocur, 
tiiais  on  Test  totijonni  de  ne  pas  I'exciter ;  et  c'est  le  seul  conseil  utile 

et  pratii-able  (]iie  la  raiiiron  piiisse  donner  a  la  ieDsibilit^?.  ■ 

'  Mon  6ntant,  un  dps  plus  gflr*  nioycns  de  bonlieur  est  d'avoir  mi  ■ 
conierver  I'estime  do  aoi-nniine,  ilc  pouvoir  reganJer  sa  vio  cntit^re  soiu 
-Iionte  ct  ians  rcmurds.  sans  y  voir  une  action  vile,  ni  un  tort  ou  un  ma\ 
jail  a  aulnii,  ct  qn'on   n'uit  i>as  rt-piue.     Kappelle-toi  It-s  impressions 
ptinibk-s  qne  des  lorts  ]<5gcr8,  que  do  petilc&  fautrs  font  fait  eprouver, 
vt  jiigc  par  la  de^  scnlinicntu  douloureux  qui  suivenl  f}ei  torts  plti*  M 
graves,  di's  fhutes  vrainu-nt  hontcuses.     Conserve  soigneiwonient  eetta  1 
estimo    pn^ieu^e  sans  laqnelle  tii  ne  Faurais  entendre   mconter  les 
inanvaisfs  actions  sons  rougir,  les  ueiions  \ei-tueusfs  sans  te  sentlr 
linniilice.     Si  tu  n'as  point  de  roproclies  a  te  faire,  tu  pouiras  etre 
•inccre  avec  les  aulriw  eotninc  avec  toi-mvme.     N'ayant  rien  u  cacbcft 
tu    no  rraindras'  point  d't^tre  forcee,  lantclt  (remploycr  la  ressource 
biuiiiliaiito  du  nicnson^e,  tantot  d'aflcctcr  dans  d'hypocriies  dincoun 
lies  sentiments  et  des  priucipe»  qui  coiidainnent  la  propre  conduite. 
Tu    ne   cunnaitraiii   point  cetie  iniproitriion    lialiituelle  d'une   crainte 
honteusc,  j.upplice  dvs  coturs  forronipus.     Tu  jouiras  de  cetto  noble 
aticuriro,  de  ce  senliuient  de  sa  propru  digniti-,  parlajje  des  nmefl  (l<u^ 
jtenvent  avouer  tons  lenrs  mouvenmnts  coiunic  toutc»  leurs  actions.        H 

*  Ix;^  nmuvatiie^  actions  sent  muins  Taiales  par  clleicnicmes  au  bon* 
henr  eta  la  veitu,  quepar  Ir«  vices doiit  ellp«  font contracter  I'liabilude 
ao.x  iuucs  faiblcst  et  corrompue?.  Txrs  ivniurdsi,  dans  une  atuc  forte, 
franclic  c(  5en.<«ible,  iu^pirent  Ics  bonnes  actions,  les  habitudes  vcrtu- 
feiise^,  qui  doivent  en  adoiicir  raniortunie.  Alors  ils  nc  be  nJveillent 
qn'cutourus  des  cousobtions  qui  eu  Oniouisent  la  poinie,  et  Ton  jouit  de 
»on  rppetiiir  coninie  de  w-s  vcrtus. 

*  Sans  doutc  let  ]>lai!«iri4  il'une  iune  regenen^e  iKtnt  nioina  punt,  sont 
nioiiu  doux  que  cciix  de  rinuocenee ;  m&U  c'est  alor^  le  seul  bouliCuF 
que  nouK  puissions  encore  trouvcr  dniii?  notrc  conscience,  ct  prcfque  I4 
9cul  aiiquel  la  taiblcisc  de  noire  nature  ct  f  urlout  lea  vices  de  noA  iitp, 
slilutious  nouA  perniettent  d'atleindrc. 

ITf'las  '.  totu  Iff  humains  out  lesoin  de  clniimeeP 
—1.  p.  620. 

TlirougUoot  tills  document — perliaps  it  is  needless  to  mention 
it — ibcrc  is  no  allusion  ftliatevcr  to  religion — not  the  slightest  bint 
ti>  warrant  us  in  hoping  that  Condorcet,  in  tbe  immediate  c«m- 
tcm^ilation  of  death,  bad  been  shaken  in  his  old  ronrlttstoiis  that 
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there  is  no  God,  nad  no  falure  life  for  man.  Whether  what  vc 
hare  quoteil  inav  or  may  not  indicate  anj  lourli  of  mie^iving  as  to 
the  most  painTtil  passn^es  in  his  political  conduct — our  mulcrs 
vill  form  their  own  njniiion, 

TLeie  popcrs  ivcrc  both,  it  seems  cerlain,  writtrn  on  the  innrn- 
iog  of  5lh  of  April,  1791.  At  10  o'clock  he  left  his  chamber  in 
iin  arlizan's  jacket  and  large  woollen  cap,  his  usual  disguise,  c«mc 
ilonn  to  Madame's  little  parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  cniered 
into  conversation  with  her  husband.  lie  chose  a  subject  in  which 
Madame  could  take  no  interest,  but  seemnl  as  if  he  meant  to  s.i^ 
a  Tostdeal  upon  it,  and  plied  Sarret  with  Latin  quotations — but 
Madame,  like  a  goiKl  sentinel,  stuck  to  her  post  tie  pied  fcrme — 
till  he  was  on  the  point  of  despair.  Al  last  the  giKnl-natured 
irnman,  observing  that  be  missed  his  snuff-box,  forgot  her  caution 
and  ran  up  stairs  to  fetch  it.  He  seized  the  moment  and  rushed 
into  the  street.  It  vrva  unusually  crowded.  At  the  first  turning 
Sarret  was  at  his  elbow — *  Your  disguise  is  incomplete- — you 
don't  know  your  way — you  will  never  escaj)c  the  numberless  agents 
of  the  Commune.  I  will  not  quit  you  till  you  reach  your  point, 
whererer  it  may  be.'  They  *all  but  miraculously*  cscapeil 
the  police  at  the  narriero  ilu  Maine  and  proceeded  towards 
Fonienay-aui-Roses ;  but  Condorcet's  weak  legs,  after  nine 
monlbs*  total  disuse  of  exercise,  were  little  suited  for  such  a 
walk,  and  it  was  three  o'clock  ere  he  reache<I  the  country-house 
of  his  brother  -  academician  Suard.  They  had  lieen  intimate 
friemls  for  more  than  twenty  years — as  the  Correspondence  shows. 
Madame  Suard  too  (sister  to  tlie  great  pnhlisher  Pancouke) 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  important  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical sect ;  she  was  much  in  the  cdufidence  of  Vullaire,  and 
had  often  hecn  of  sreat  use  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  allies  and  sue- 
cessors.  M.  Suard  appears  to  hare  kept  himself  as  much  as 
IKKsibIc  aloof  from  the  troubles  of  the  recent  time ;  it  is  probable 
that  Condorcet  had  selected  bim  as  the  friend  who  mig-ht  afford 
him  shelter  for  a  limited  space  and  then  set  Iiim  on  with  the 
needful  appliances  of  purse  and  passport,  al  the  minimum  cost  of 
liazard  to  himself.  One  of  the  biographers  asserts  that  Condorcet 
had  no  design  of  asking  the  Suards  to  lodge  him  even  for  a  night 
— that  he  was  at  3  p.m.  as  he  had  been  at  10  .km.,  annoyed  with 
the  want  of  his  snnff-box,  and  intended  no  more  than  to  borrow 
one  and  proceed.  M.  Arago  says  the  accounts  are  so  discordant 
he  must  decline  to  ofl'er  any  opinion.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that 
Coitdorcet  dismissed  good  Sarret  at  M.  Suard's  door,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  he  considered  his  travels  as  ended  for  that  day  at  any 
rale — and  furthermore  that  M.  Suard  lent  him  a  snuff-box — and  a 
Horace  t    The  rest  of  t  he  ascertained  circumstances  are  icv.   How 
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long  he  stayed  wilb  tUese  friends  is  mrt  one  of  tbera — but  he  found 
bis  night's  lodging  among  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Clainart. 
Some  reporters  sny  that,  though  M.  and  Madame  Suard  found 
it  necessary  not  to  retain  bim  umler  their  roof,  thry  let  htm 
out  by  a  {wslcro  in  their  garden,  assured  bim  that  both  that  door 
and  a  little  summer-house  adjoining  should  be  left  on  the  latch, 
and  were  much  distressed  next  morning  to  find  no  signs  of  his 
having  bpen  in  the  summpr^house.  \Miat  Madame  Vernet  say% 
is,  we  may  be  very  sure,  true — ^tbat  her  front-door,  back-door,  and 
side-door  were  all  on  the  latch  during  a  week,  and  that  on  one 
of  the  days  she  walked  to  Fonteaay-aui-Roses,  and  tottered 
for  hours  about  M.  Suard's  premises — hut  returned  without 
having  received  (probably  without  having  ventured  to  ask  for) 
any  informalioii.  (nindorcet  reuiaiiied  in  the  tfuarries  from  the 
evening  of  the  ^th  until  the  afterntxin  of  the  7th,  when  driven 
forth  by  mere  hunger  ho  Appeared  in  a  cabaret  of  the  %illage  of 
Clamarl,  and  describing  himself  as  a  carpenter  out  of  work, 
called  for  an  omelet.  His  address  excited  doubts,  which  were 
strengtbencd  by  a  Utile  observation  of  his  hands,  but  especially 
when,  being  asked  how  many  eggs  should  be  put  into  the  pan. 
he  answered  a  doxen — and  then  proceeded  to  eat  the  mess  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  famishing  man,  but  still  with  a  certain 
arisiocraiic  management  of  spoon  and  fork.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  ibe  notice  of  tbe  village  authorities,  who  considered 
the  Latin  hook  (on  which  be  bad  written  some  notes  with 
bis  pencil)  an  insufTicient  substitute  for  a  pissport ;  so  be  wM 
immediately  arrcstei)  and  sent  towards  Paris.  f}ne  of  his  limbs 
was  now  in  n  very  helpless  state,  and  a  vine-drcsser,  seeing  him 
limping  along  between  »  couple  of  officers,  kindly  offered  the 
use  of  his  horse,  which  was  accepted  and  allowed.  It  was  dark, 
however,  ere  they  got  as  far  as  the  little  prison  at  Bourg-Ia- 
Reinc,  and  here  ibc  sergeants  deposited  him  for  the  night.  When 
the  gaoler  entered  his  cell  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  he  was  a 
corpse.  '  He  had  swallowed,'  says  Arago,  '  a  concentrated  poi- 
son which  he  had  carried  about  with  bim  for  some  years  in  a  ring; 
what  it  was  is  not  known,  but  it  is  understood  ibat  that  of  which 
Napidcon  wished  to  make  tise  at  Foutainebleau  in  1814  was 
of  tbe  same  composition  and  dated  from  the  same  epoch.*  The 
editor  of  ibc  Memoirs  of  1824  has  a  little  more  on  this  point. 
According  to  him,  in  the  tempestuous  summer  of  1702,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Brienne,  formerly  prime  minister  to  the  King,  tbough  b« 
had  voted  at  some  elections  of  Sens,  with  the  bonnet  rouge  (not 
that  uf  bis  ecclesiastical  rank)  upon  bis  head,  was  greeted  with 
such  looks  and  cries  that  he  never  recovered  his  nerve.  He  re- 
quested Condorcet  to  procure  bim  tbe  means  of  self-de&tructiim 
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ia  case  of  need — Condorcet  obtained  the  prescription  of  an  cmi- 
Deot  pbvsician^ — ^gavc  the  Csnlinnl  enough  fur  his  purpose  (wbicli 
ms  soim  afterwards  enacted),  and  rciainnl  a  dose  for  himself. 
CoDdorcet  was  odIj  in  bis  51st  ye&T. 

'  Thus  died  a  man  vho  honourerl  Scienee  by  his  works,  Franre  by 
his  higfa  qualities,  the  human  faniily  by  his  virtues.' 

So  originally  ended  M.  Aragu's  Biographic,  and  so  it  still 
ends ;  but  it  has  now  a  tailpiece  of  respectable  dimensions,  occa- 
sioned by  ' divers  passages  rclatlno;  to  Condorcet  in  ibe  History 
of  the  Girondins.'  Aragu  says  bis  attention  vas  directed  to  these 
*  blemishes  in  a  beaDtiful  work/  by  Madame  O'Connor,  who  bad 
read  its  two  first  vuluincs  with  natural  eagerness,  and  laid  them 
down  with  natural  indignation,  as  she  found  her  father  mis- 
represented wherever  he  was  nometl.  Not  doubting  that  M. 
Laniartine  had,  from  mere  haste,  allowed  himself  to  follow  the 
hints  of  ubscurc  traduccrs,  Aragu  communicated  to  him  Madame 
O'Connor's  remarks  and  replies,  which  he  received  'Bveccette 
bt«nTeillnnccy(U<7ififi/rio0  (the  italics  are  Arago's)  dont  toutes  ses 
ooonaissances  ont  oprctuvc  Ics  rffets.  He  even  did  me  the  honour 
to  request  a  perusal  uf  my  Life  of  Condorcel,  as  yet  in  MS. ;  ami 
I  Deed  nut  say  that  I  immediately  ct>mplicd  with  a  it-quesi  so 
flattering  to  me.'  Tho  result,  however,  is  that  AI.  de  Lamartinc 
has  neither  in  subsequent  revisions  of  his  earlier  volumes,  nor  in 
any  epilogue  or  appendix,  modified  one  of  the  '  divers  passages.' 

We  do  not  imagine  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  going  into 
most  of  the  details  of  this  controversy  between  the  two  illustrious 
colleagues  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Provisional  fjovernment; 
but  we  make  room  for  one  topic — the  treatment  of  the  escape  of 
the  5th  of  April,  1704.  M.  Arago  had  bestowed  all  due  pains 
on  the  history  of  that  incident.  M .  de  Lamartine  takes  it  up  in  ■ 
his  character  of  historical  romancer : —  ™ 

*  Condurcet,'  says  he,  '  might  have  been  happy  and  sav«),  If  he 
could  but  have  waited  ;  but  the  impatience  of  his  ardent  imagination 
exhausted  and  destroyed  Inm.  Ho  wa^  seized  on  tlie  return  ot'fipring, 
and  at  the  reverberation  of  the  April  tmn  against  the  wallij  of  bu 
chamber,  witli  kucIi  a  craving  for  liberty  and  inovenient,  such  a  paMion 
for  h(!holding  once  more  nature  an(t  the  oky.  tliat  Madame  Vernct  was 
(breed  to  watch  him  like  a  real  prisoner,  lest  lie  bhwuld  wcajjc  from 
her  benevolent  care.  lie  cnuld  f>peak  of  nothing  but  tlie  delight  o( 
roaming  among  the  Bt'Ids,  of  silting  under  the  r^lmde  of  a  tree,  of  list- 
ening to  the  pong  of  birdu,  the  (numnir  of  leaves,  the  flow  of  waters. 
The  lint  verdure  of  the  trees  of  Um  Luxembourg,  which  hi^  window 
kftd  a  glimpse  of,  carried  this  thirst  for  air  and  motion  to  an  actual 
dafiriauu' 

In  dealing  with  these  'puerilities/  as  he  does  not  scruple  to 
call  them,  M.  Arago  begins  as  becomes  a  man  of  exact  science. 

'If." 
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•**  *  If,*  Bay*  he,  '  Condorr<>t  liait  be^n  dominated  by  the  denire  of  scaling' 
Tiiiiii^lf  under  a  Irce  and  lii*li-iiinir  to  the  murmur  of  ]euv<.-s,  he  could 
havf  fuund  that  MLti»factioit  HJittout  quitting  Maduiiie  Venivt's  houte, 
for  thcrii  were  fi%'e  large  liaie-treea  in  her  court.     At  all  uvaits  the  ■ 
trees  of  Ilie  Luxeiiibaur^f,  wliiirh  it  sectii^  causie^l  a  vcrti^y  in  the  ex-  | 
secretan-  of  the  Acjileniy,  tiiust  1m?  put  nut  of  the  accouitt,  for  I  lie- 
lieve  they  were  not  at  that  lime  visible  from  the  Rue  Servandoui' — and 
I  cau  aflirm  posilively  that   ihoy  were  cutirt-ly  invisible  from  aiiy  win- 
dow of  ^ladame  Vcrnrt's  hoLise.    I  Mill  add,  tliaC  if  C'lridnrcet'it  passion 
had  been  fur  heariiiji;"  the  flow  iif  watersi,"  he  must  have  been  ill-inspired 
when  tie  directed   hi«  Rteps  to   Foiitenay-aux-Ro?ef  —  a  ftit   locality 
where  there  existed  neither  a  riviT  oor  even  the  iniallcsi  brook,  aad 
where  in  fact  he  could   liave  no  chance  of  hearing  the  floir  of  vratert  _ 
Tinlesa  m  the  moment  of  a  heavy  shower.'  fl 

M.  ArafTo  proceeds,  however,  to  say  that  M.  de  Lamartine's 
'  incxnctiiudcii'  liave  had  one  good  consequence:  tbey  leil  bim 
to  bunt  nut  some  survtring  arquatntance  of  Sarret's,  and  one  of 
iheso  possessed  a  copy  of  Sarrct's  own  little  Traits  tVArith' 
m^tique,  in  the  preface  to  nhicb  volume  he  had  given  a  full 
and  precise  account  of  the  incidents  M-ith  which  be  was  so  Cre- 
ditably' connected.  From  this  evidence  it  appears  that  '  on  the 
evening  before  Condorcct  quilted  his  asylum,*  a  man  ralleil 
there  on  pretext  of  looking  fur  lodgings,  but  whose  very  parti- 
cular questions  and  remniks  soon  betrayed  that  he  had  some 
ditVcrcnt  errand.  Among  other  things  '  he  mentioned  searches 
then  going  on  for  saltpetre ;  and  abseiTed,  that  whoever  had  an^ 
\-aluables  would  do  well  to  look  to  them,  for  that  the  agents  of 
this  inquest  were  not  the  most  scrupulous  people  in  the  world.* 
Condorcet.  bis  door  being  ajai',  heard  the  whole  of  this,  and  did 
not  conceal  the  impression  it  made  on  him.  M.  Sarret  does  not 
doubt  that  the  stranger  was  some  well-wisher — and  he  a<lds.  that 
in  point  of  fact  next  morning's  post  brought  a  letter  to  Condorcet, 
without  signature,  but  expressly  warDing  him  that  the  house  was 
to  be  searched  that  very  day — there  being  a  suspicion  that  it 
liBrb4)urcd^u^aVir«5  from  the  south  ;  which  letter  was  found  on  hia 
table  after  he  had  nod. 

M,  Arago's  summing  up  is — 

'On  ne  trouve  point,  cotnuie  ou  voil,  dans  cette  i*elaliuu  aucune 
trace  de  rini])aliciicc  juvc-oilc  qui,  smvant  M.  de  Ijimartiue,  amena  1ft 
fiu  deplorable  de  Condorcet.' 

Certainly  not;  but  the  result  will  astonish  no  one  who  hoi 
bestowe<l  any  attention  on  the  IlUtoirc  (let  Girondins.  Nor,  we 
must  add,  is  there  any  pervcrsiun  uf  fact  even  in  that  mere- 
tricious farrago  mure  gross  than  some  which  disfigure  this  Life 
of  Condorcet  by  a  graver  Academician. 
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AdT.  n. — I.  L«  Conservatfttr  dc  la  Vw.  Trowicme  Kditinn 
considerablemeni  augmeniee.  Par  J.  G.  A.  ChcvalHer.  Paris. 
1815. 

'1.  77ie  Economy  of  the  Eyes.  By  William  Kiltbiner,  JI.T). 
Second  Editinn.     1826. 

3.  Hints  to   Students  on  the    Use  of  the  Eyes,     Bv   Kdivaril 

Reynolds.  M-D.      EdinUurgli.  1835. 
'!.    f^ft'on  in  Health  and  Discau:  the   Value  of  Cr lasses  for  its  Re- 
storation, and  the  Mischief  caused  ht/ their  Abuse.     Bv  Alfred 
Smec,  F.R.S.     1847. 
5.  Practical  Remarks  on  Near  Sight,  Agetl  Srt/ht,  and  Impaired 
Vision,  tcith  Observations  ujxm  the  Use  of  Glasses,  and  on  Arii' 
fcial  Liyht.     Wy  William  White  Cotipcr.      \M7. 

THERE  lived  in  the  wc&l  of  England  a  few  years  »ince  an 
enihustastic  pcologisi,— a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Chairman 
of  ibe  Qiiarier  Sessi>)ns.  A  farmor,  n'bu  had  !>rrn  him  presiding' 
on  the  beiicli,  overluuk  him  shortly  afterwards  trhilc  scaled  by  the 
roadside  <m  a  licap  of  stones,  which  he  was  busily  breaking*  in 
search  of  fossils.  The  farmer  reined  up  bis  horse,  gazed  at  him 
fur  a  minulf*,  shook  his  heail  in  commlsoratinn  of  the  mutabilitv 
of  human  ihinjjs,  and  then  exclaimed  in  mingled  tones  of  pity  and 
■urpris<*,  '  What,  Doctnr  !  be  you  come  t"  lliis  a'ready  ?  '  'J'hat 
there  amid  be  phih)Sophv  in  stnnes  had  never  crossed  the  mind  of 
the  farmer  in  his  most  ronlemplative  mood.  They  were  constantly 
in  his  thoughts,  but  always  under  ihc  aspect  of  hard  imiterials 
admirably  adapted  to  cmplny  paupers  and  mend  roads.  He 
would  sooner  bavcrxprclcd  briars  and  thistles  to  yield  him  corn  than 
that  quarries  should  supply  iiistruciion  to  a  divine  and  mag;istrate. 
In  the  physical  nn  less  than  in  the  moral  world  familiarity  breeds 
contempt :  from  his  infancy  he  had  beheld  the  pelrified  animals 
of  distant  a^es  laid  open  tit  the  light  of  this  living  world  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer,  and  years  before  he  grew  to  man's  estate  the 
disclosure  exciied  in  him  cfjunl  emotion  wiib  a  (law  in  the  stone. 
Such  is  the  usual  falc  of  natural  apiieaianccs  with  unJucjuiring 
minds.  An  ofTicer  in  Anson's  squadron  showed  a  uiirror  to  the 
PaIag;onians.  As  often  as  tliey  caught  the  reflection  of  their 
faces  ihey  stole  nimbly  round  to  discover  who  was  hid  at  the 
back  of  the  glass.  A  lecturer  on  the  laws  of  light,  who  bad 
appeared  among  ibem  nhilc  their  wonder  was  at  the  highest,  would 
have  found  a  breathless  audirnce.  In  England,  multicudes,  who 
could  icU  little  more  than  the  savages  of  Patagonia,  would  hear 
bim,  if  they  listened  at  all,  with  chilling  composure.  An  im- 
tncmorial  acquaintance  with  the  effect  makes  them  heedless  of 
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the  cauRo.  A  striking  advance  m  science  alna^s  afTords  an  il1u»- 
traiion  of  tlie  principle.  The  discoveries  in  electricJtj,  about  ihe 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excited  hardly  less  sensation  than 
the  American  war.  The  intelligence  spread  ns  if  the  electric 
fluid  had  been  concerned  In  ils  projujgalioii ;  everybody  was 
in  haste  to  study  the  laws  and  nilncss  the  experiments.  A 
thousand  pages  of  the  book  of  nature,  long  since  deciphered, 
remained  unvalued  and  unread ;  the  new  page  alone  could 
stimulate  curiosity.  Electricity  hod  its  reign,  and  the  crowd,  to 
whom  science  was  not  a  regular  pursuit,  druujtcd  at  once  from 
wonder  to  imUfferencc.  The  influence  of  novelty  is  not  at  all  less 
conspicuous  in  letters  than  in  science.  The  List  ephemeral  pro- 
duction of  the  day  is  sought  with  impatience,  and  the  time- 
honoured  classics — ihe  heir-looms  of  liLcralurc — are  left  to  cumber 
the  shelves. 

I'hc  distaste  for  all  except  new-bom  science  has  usually  de- 
feated tlie  numerous  attempts  to  dissociate  from  the  bulk  of 
Natural  Philosophy  the  portions  which  are  of  general  and  con- 
stant concern.  Of  this  doss  of  «orks  none  have  experienced 
greater  neglrrt  than  treatises  on  Ihe  means  of  assisting  vision. 
Opticians  and  oculists  who  remarked  the  mischief  occisioned  by 
ignorance,  supposed  that  the  public  could  only  be  waiting  for  on 
opportunity  to  be  wise.  They  forgot  that  their  callings,  acting 
like  glasses  iipun  rays  of  light,  brought  cases  to  a  focus,  which 
make  but  a  faint  impression  when  dispersed.  Since  the  subject 
had  nothing  attractive,  it  required  in  fnct  that  the  books  should  be 
read  to  learn  the  importance  of  reading  them.  Their  limited  cir- 
ctdalion  ischicUv  anion;.'' persons  of  ruined  sight,  who  have  always 
a  satisfnction  in  becoming  wise  after  the  crcnt,  like  a  navigator 
that  refused  to  consult  his  chart  throughout  the  voyage,  and 
studied  it  when  his  sitip  bad  gone  to  pieces  on  a  shoal.  Dr. 
Johuaun  expressed  his  surprise  that  even  the  inventor  of  spectacles 
was  regarded  with  indifTcrence,  and  found  no  biographer  to  cele- 
brate his  dce<ls.  Dewls,  however,  there  are  none  to  celebrate ; 
his  very  name  is  doubtful,  and  his  life  a  blank.  His  im'ention  ts 
bis  history,  and  n  history  which  merits  nttcntiuu  for  the  in- 
formal ion  it  conveys,  ihongh  it  is  now  too  late  to  confer  honoar 
on  the  as»eDihlage  of  letters  which  form  the  words  Salvino  and 
Spina.* 

A  qnuter 

*  A  Tnoiilc,  naitKd  Riralio,  meiititmi  in  a  lercQoii,  prtukioi  al  Flurrucc  in  1300^ 
i^lHtl  tfiKiAcln  liAd  tixn  hcai  known  kIkiUI  twenty  yenn.  Tliii  wouM  [iIm*  tbe 
inTcidinn  in  llt«  yntr  13S6.  which  coiitcidtx  willi  tlie  [leiiod  wb«ji  l)>e  repuleil  rivala 
Ibr  llie  )H>iK>ur  Qoutialird.  Populw  uiMnioO  li*i*  I'toi'nuucol  in  f«ri>iir  t>(  tiptna.  HU 
op|iuiirttla  alltg*  tJiat  tli«  v^ry  puu^o  of  ibc  luoiikitli  cLnmiclc,  on  wbicli  alglM  bis 
pretaxiani  r*4l,  m  btal  to  tbc  eUnn.     It  ii  there  ftal«d  tint  aiiotheT  |wisod,  wbu  Is 
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A  quarter  oS  a  century'  ago   Dr.  Kitcbiner  publislietl  a  treRlis* 
on  the  '  Economy  of  the  Eyes.'     He  boaiied  in  a  preface  to  the 
second  edition  that  the  single  dissentient  voice  in  the  chorus  of 
approbation  came  from  nn  inlerestetl  optician,  who  complained 
that  the  ]>ub1ic  nt>uld  be  made  as  wise  as  the  trade.    If  the  Diictor 
bad  personated   the  aaoDYmous    opucian,    and  penntnl   his   ovn 
paneg'TTic,  he  could  not  have  disroveriHl  a  bellerdevice  to  promote 
the  sale  of  bis  book,  which  was  undoubtedly  tbc  object  nearest 
bb  heart.     He  had  the  effrontery  to  rec|ucst  that  every  reader 
capable  of  gratitude  irould  refuse  to  lend  the  work,  and  by  tempt- 
ing  commendations   seduce   friends   and    acqnaintanres    to   bur 
copies  for  themselves.     There   was   to  be  economy  of  eyes,  and 
ecooomy  to  opticians,  but  economy  towards   Dr.    Kiicluner  was 
'most   tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.'       When  a  tradesman 
is  apprehensive  that  the  sale  of  spectacles  will   be  diminished 
bv  the  treatise,  the  Doctor  chains  him  to  his  chariot -wheels,  ond 
diigs  him  along  in  derisive  triumph  ;  but  every  purchaser  of  the 
treatise  itself  was  to  turn  hawker  to  the  DocU.ir.  and  cndeavuur  to 
forre  it  into  an  unnatural  circulation.      No  one,  in  short,  was  to  be 
selfish  except  the  author  of  the  '  Economy  of  the  Eyes,'  who  had 
ihe  weakness  to  confess  his  inhrmity  to  the  world,  and  nsk  their 
^rmpathy  sad  assistance.     But  his  views  of  gain  were  not  confined 
to  a  single  treatise.      He  was  the  author  uf  several  works,  and  to 
help  off  the  whole  collection,  he  quoted  and  commended  all  in 
neb.      A  page  at  the  middle  of  the  dissertation  on  eyes  is  dis- 
figured   by  an   advertisement,  in  capital  letters,  of  a  dissertation 
no  telescopes,  in  which,  he  tells  us,  will   be  found   '  arguments  su 
true,  so  convincing,  so  plainly  slated,  that  they  will  be   perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  will  finally  settle  certain  important  points,  which, 
without  such    illostration,  seem   likely  to   remain  puxzted  with 
mazes    and    perplexed   with    errors.^      This    prophetic   strain    is 
rommon  with  the  Doctor,  who  numbered  among  the  important 
points  which  had  been  finally  settled,  the  Iranscendant  merit  of  his 
own  productions.     Telescopes  and  spectacles  are  near  relations; 
bnlthc'Art  of  Invigorating  Life*  was  remotely  connected  with 


■OtBatnol,  ItAii  bWD  Mon  tiimin  tliailiaouvcry,  but  ou  tcllitig  ibvrcmult,  uliI  refuting 
to  drrutgc  the  mesiu.  Spins  divinnl  (be  BM-rct,  uid  procUimcd  it  lo  <)>e  worlJ.  Au 
Itali«u  aiitimiu;  fuuiul,  in  a  tnaiitucrijit  in  tiia  pirucuioJi,  fcn  epiUpli  which  Koordi 
ihftt  one  Ski  vino,  wlm  tlie<i  in  1318,  mai  '  i'iiyaIot  detil'  rirckiati.'  Tlir  IrKlimon; 
would  faAve  b«ei)  (tioiig  if  tbe  rpiuph  had  rxiitcd  in  the  origin*!  marble,  but  tha 
prtnle  nunuicript  of  atiauliuiiBtuui  oilleclui  uflmti  ^iriiret  notl(iiij|;excc|)l  Uie  ctniulitj 
of  tbe  owner.  Tbcrc  it  no  rvideocF,  liuwevn-,  to  furbiJ  the  Dulioii  tbat  Balvino  wai  tli« 
wl&ifa  |irrdFC»Mot,  whu  f«lt  an  adilitiotial  MTiitictim  la  tetlag  b«CA<iK  nobodjr  'Ik,  in 
Oed  of  fail  inveiiliuD,  wuulil  br  abl«  i»  arr.  TI:r  cirrumttanre  delrucU  littlr  frum 
Suiik't  ori^iuatitj,  umI  not  the  li-ait  frum  Uis  title  to  llie  ([ral^lud*  of  iiiAjikind. 
If  il  t«  grttiitrd  that  Spina  wM  indettttd  to  Salvitw  for  th«  Liiut,  tb«  woild  uc  indebted 
to  Spitis  for  the  flpecl«elca. 
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e  art  of  preserving  and  aiding  the  si^bt.  The  Doctor'*  in^enuilj 
impplied  the  link.  Tu  see  at  nif;ht  ihcre  must  be  candles  or 
lamps;  lamps  uiav  be  contrived  lo  beat  asaticejun;  the  suuce- 
paa  can  be  furnished  with  tea  or  bvuih,  and  whoever  reads  the 
*  Art  of  Invigorating'  Life'  will  be  instructed  how  a  variety  of 
disorders  may  lie  cured  by  a  draught  from  the  reservoir  kept 
bubbUn<r  hv  t^ie  l>ed.  Not  a  soul  who  beUerefl  him,  nnd  snfiered 
from  sickness,  would  remain  an  hour  without  a  book  ivtiich  pru- 
niiaeil  case  in  gratifying  the  appetite.  Even  the  umgir  balsam  nf 
Don  Quixote  could  hardly  sustain  a  comparison  willi  Kitcbincr's 
broth.  Coitkery  .-rnd  optics  were  never  considered  to  be  kindred 
sciences.  The  I^octor  ctinlrives,  though  with  Sf)mc  violence,  lo 
bring  them  into  contact.  MngntlVing  glasses  will  make  a  small 
delicacy  appear  a  huge  mass,  and  the  epicure,  who  wears  them, 
mav  join  to  the  pleasures  of  gluttony  the  virtues  of  temperance. 
Ealing  once  mentioned  and  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  fifiti 
edition  of  the  '  Conk's  Oracle.'  A  harder  task  remained.  Too 
passion  for  medicine,  cookery,  and  optics,  the  Doctor  added  a 
passion  for  music,  and  published  a  volume  of  airs  which  appealed 
to  a  sentic  llmt  had  no  alliance  with  vision.  He  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  0|>cra-glasscs  are  used  in  theatres,  and  in  theatres  it  is 
common  to  sing  '  God  save  the  Iving.'  This  was  sufficient  lo 
introduce  the  assurance  that  those  who  would  enjoy  the  national 
anthem  in  perfection  must  have  recourse  to  the  *  Grand  8cIecliou 
of  (he  Loyal,  Xnlional,  and  Sea  Songs  of  Kiigland.'  But  the 
Doctors  pen  bad  also  been  employed  on  the  vocal  art,  and  he  be- 
lie\-ed  ho  was  the  first  who  showed  how  '  God  save  the  King* 
should  be  sung.  Thus  much  be  reveals  to  pique  curicsttv,  that 
in  the  line  '  (ttid  save  great  George  our  King,*  the  only  words  to 
be  sung  were  *  God.'  'save,'  and  *  King.'  Those  who  desired  to 
learn  what  whs  lo  be  done  with  the  remainder — whether  they 
were  to  be  oniilied  aliogciber,  or  whether  they  were  to  he  spoken, 
or  groaned,  or  wlnsiled,  would  obiai]i  satisfaciioN  by  ihe  perusal 
of  the  '  Ohservntioiis  on  Vocal  Alusit-.'  In  chanting  his  own 
praises,  the  elliptical  mclhnd,  though  claimed  a»  bis  proper  inven- 
tion, found  ro  favour  with  the  Doctor. 

The  '  Economy  oi  the  Eves '  was  put  foith  with  Ihe  usual 
pretensions  of  the  author.  Everi  hotly,  be  said,  was  in  nec<l  nf 
the  infurnialiow  beiiiuse  mibody  had  g^ven  ii^an  assertion  refuted 
by  his  own  tj^uolations — and  be  came  forward  to  supply  the 
deficiency  witli  the  materials  furnished  by  thirty  years  ol  study. 
He  demanded  in  consequence  unlimited  deference.  The  majorilr 
of  persons  were  apt  to  be  wise  in  their  own  eonceil,  and  unless 
'ihej  rectified  tbeir  prejudices  by  llie  invariable  standard  of 
irresistible  truth,  they  could  derive  no  bencfU  from  the  book' — 
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lilts  invariable  siaDtlard  of  irrecistible  trutb  beiag^  a  ajnonym  uf 
tbe  Doctor  fur  biinsrlf  and  hts  opinions,  Tbn  essay,  the  subject 
of  so  much  toil  and  self- Approval,  was  a  useful  compilation,  which 
required  litilo  time  or  thought  to  put  toother,  and  was  chiefly 
distinguished  fmm  others  of  the  class  by  the  interjHjIaliuu  of  a 
rariety  of  tlioso  villagc-dame  maxims  that  formed  a  prominent 
port  of  ibc  Doctor's  };eiiius.  'i'be  duclrines  of  this  dcscriptiim 
which  pervade  the  trcause,  we  suspect  to  hare  been  the  portion 
which  ju&tified,  in  his  oivn  esliniuiion.  bis  parcnLil  praise.  He 
mdently  passed  ibrt)ugh  life  under  a  dclustoa.  'I'bc  whole  of  his 
writings,  medical,  mutucal,  optical,  and  culinary  show  that  he  pos- 
lessed  the  disposiuun  of  an  elderly  female — conspicuous  among 
her  sex  for  weak  nerves,  fidgety  habits,  prim  comforts,  and 
ligilant  economy.  He  appears  to  have  descentJed  to  his  grave  in 
the  belief  that  the  masculine  part  of  the  crcailou  were  only  manly 
from  ibe  want  uf  knowing  better,  aiiU  be  i>at  don-u  to  instruct  tbeni 
bow  tu  become  like  himseir,  or,  in  other  words,  how  to  cease  to 
be  men.  Many  who  heard  of  him  ihrongb  his  best,  and  really 
excellent  treatise,  '  The  Cook's  Oracle,'  always  imagined  that 
some  careful  housekeeper  had  assumed  a  name  in  accordance  wiiii 
ber  fuiiciitins.  and  in  defiance  uf  her  sex,  and  chose  to  caU  herself 
Dr.  Kilchiner,  since  Stcruc  Imd  appropriated  llic  more  suitable 
title  of  Dr.  Slop. 

In  Mr.  Smee's  treatise  on  Vision  there  is,  for  the  money,  a 
profusion  of  paper,  pnnt  and  ei^raviugs,  but  we  would  advise  no 
one  to  buy  it  who  lias  any  love  for  a  shiUing.  Those  who  cry 
themselves  up  provoke  others  to  cry  them  down.  'I'he  unpre- 
tending tune  of  Mr.  Cooper's  little  volume  on  Near  and  Agt'd 
Sight  would  be  calculated,  on  the  other  hand,  to  win  favour, 
aliliougb  the  merit  of  tiie  I>i>ok  had  not  been  equal  to  the  mmlesiy 
of  tlie  author.  Dui  it  is  the  best  of  the  kind  as  well  us  the  latest, 
Qor  could  a  better  be  desired.  Me  has  thought  more  of  the  public 
than  himself,  and  while  omitting  nothing:  which  a  general  rewler 
could  desire  lu  know  of  glasses  and  eyes^  not  a  sentence  has  been 
devoted  to  the  display  of  his  lenrniag  at  ihe  expense  of  his  judg- 
ment. If  usieiitalious  pretenders  were  wiser  in  their  gccieratiou 
they  would  discover  that  the  world  is  neither  so  entirely  lu  iis 
dotage,  or  its  infancy,  as  to  be  ignorant  that  everybody  who  parades 
a  pearl  has  not  dived  to  the  boiiom  for  it. 

A  few  sentences  will  explain  bow  glasses  assist  the  sight.  The 
minutest  puint  of  an  illLtuiiiiatcU  object  darts  out  rays  in  every 
direction,  which  diverge  like  the  spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
and  strike  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  outer  surface ; 
or,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  the  light  assumes  the  form  of  a 
cooo — the  point  of  tlie  object  being  tlie  apex,  and  the  eye  the 
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base.  What  is  true  of  one  point  it  true  or  all.  Million*  of 
poiols  arc  each  diBclmrgifl^  tis  cone  of  H^lit  upon  the  eye,  which, 
before  it  can  become  a  perceiving  njffan,  must  be  able  to  disen- 
tnngle  the  jarring  rnvs  nnd  rptluce  ihern  to  order.  A  property  of 
light  is  to  bend  on  enering  a  nen-  stibstance  ihat  is  eiiher  rarer  or 
denser  than  what  was  prcviuusly  traversed.  By  virtue  of  the 
difference  bclwecn  the  pans  of  the  c\e.  and  the  eye  and  the 
atmosphere,  all  the  rays  from  the  same  point  of  the  object  with- 
out, are  gathered  together  in  a  bundle  by  ibeinselves  till  ihev  once 
more  meet  in  a  puint  wiihin.  The  action  of  ihe  eve  is  simply  to 
reverse  the  previous  efiect.  The  spreading  light  is  again  drawn 
close,  am)  becomes  at  the  goal  what  it  nas  at  the  starling- place. 
Yet  it  is  not  enuuch  that  a  picture  should  be  funned ;  it  must  be 
painted  on  the  retma  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  if  the  ravs  are 
brought  togeiher  before  or  behind,  instead  of  upnn  it,  ihe  sight  is 
confused.     This  is  the  evil  which  glasses  correct. 

In  advancing  years  the  eyes  lose  a  part  of  their  bending  power, 
for  the  ball  and  crystalline  lens  get  flatter,  and  their  globular 
shape  has  a  principal  share  in  pn»ducing  the  effect.  The  rays 
are  not  tlrawn  innards  wiih  suAicient  force,  and  arrive  at  the  retina 
before  ihey  can  meei  in  a  point.  A  curved  glass  •>perates  upon 
light  like  ibe  eye  itself,  and  inierposetl  before  il  does  a  portion  of 
its  work.  The  rays  are  bent  in  passing  through  the  glass,  and  the 
eye  which  was  incompetent  to  the  entire  taak  is  able  to  complete 
what  the  glass  begins.  When  the  organ  is  nearly  equal  to  its 
duty,  n  slight  curvature,  just  enough  to  make  goo<l  the  de6ciencTf 
is  given  to  the  spertarles,  and  as  the  eye  fails  their  rotundity  is 
increased;  an  exact  proportion  is  ihus  kept  up  between  the 
demand  of  nature  and  the  supply  of  art. 

Th<)ugh  near  objects  require  spectacles  to  show  them  dislincilr, 
those  mure  distant  may  be  seen  in  perfection  without  their 
assistance.  Since  the  mys  fmm  a  point  keep  separating  as  ther 
travel,  all  which  branch  out  widely  are  soon  too  far  asunder  to  fall 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  eye.  The  least  divergent  alone 
bit  it,  and  these  arc  the  easiest  reduced  to  union.  But  an  eye 
brought  close  to  ihe  object  catches  the  divergent  rays  at  their 
source,  and,  if  its  capnbitnics  are  diminished,  is  unable  to  master 
them.  Here  spectacles  are  a  necessary  aid,  while  the  lesser  task 
is  readily  performed  by  the  naked  eye.  One  of  the  earlicsi  indi- 
cutions  of  an  alicrntion  in  the  sight  is  the  holding  a  hook  further 
off  than  before  en  get  rid  of  the  unmanageable  part  of  the  light. 

Some  eyes,  which  are  over-round,  refract  the  rays  in  excess, 
and  bring  them  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina;  the  result  is 
shortness  of  sight.  'I'he  eye  must  come  nearer  to  what  it  wants  to 
distinguish,  and   imbibe  those  spreading  rays  which  demand  b&| 
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idditicmal  bending  equal  lo  its  own  superflaity  of  poirer. 
Hollnwetl  or  concare  glasH>s  »bviale  ibn  nept)  for  Renter  prox- 
iiDity.  As  round  or  convex  speriacles  draw  in  ihe  rays,  so  these 
taro  tbein  out  till  ibeir  increased  divergence  is  equivalent  to  iho 
superior  force  of  tbe  eve.  Thus  Hpectacles  are  a  remetly  tor 
Qppugite  defects.  One  sect  obscurely  wbat  is  under  bis  nose — 
ubitber  is  blind  ti>  all  that  is  not — anil  a  glass  j^wes  ihe  mol<>  the 
niDge  nf  tbe  eagle^  ami  suffers  the  ea^le  tti  confine  its  vision  like 
tbe  mole.  Tbe  £arl  of  Hath  assured  Lord  Chesterfield  in  bis 
deafne&s  ibat  be  should  always  be  ltap{)y  to  lend  bini  an  ear. 
With  Iruib  iiKire  cunwling  than  ooinplimcnl  and  wit,  it  mav  be 
said  to  tbe  tb<>U3»anfls  whose  sight  is  defective,  that  the  inventor  of 
spectacles  has  lent  them  an  eye.  lie  has  added  to  the  pleasures 
and  infic|>endence  of  ,ige — be  has  len?tbened  life  in  protraciing 
its  tisefulness.  Venerable  genius,  unable  to  read  or  write,  must 
often,  without  biui,  have  been  a  clouded  sun,  incapable  of  impart- 
ing its  fire  to  the  world.  He  has  continued  to  wisdom  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  be  has  preserved  to  ibe  public  the  riches  of 
wiMtom,  and  for  all  degrees  of  men  he  has,  times  out  of  number^ 
kept  the  curiam  from  jailing  uU  ibe  play  was  at  an  end. 

A  tool  becomes  a  weapon  in  careless  bands,  and  even  s|»eclacles 
warn  before  they  arc  rcquiicU  dcicrioraic  the  sight  they  were 
meant  to  restore.  By  uiine  mechanism,  nbicb  at  present  is 
imperfectly  und(.Tstood.  the  eve  alters  its  conformatifm  for  every 
distance,  in  order  that  the  bending,  or,  in  technical  languagt*,  the 
refracting  piwer  may  vary  with  tbe  work.  This  capaciiy  of 
change  is  depentlant  upon  habit,  A  studrnt  seldom  sees  well  at 
I  distance,  for  bis  eyes  are  exercised  upon  near  objects,  and  get 
fixed  iu  the  sbajie  which  they  commonly  assume.  With  a  sador 
ilia  the  reverse.  He  is  fur  ever  striving  lo  jteiieirate  into  sjmce, 
and  at  last  sees  more  of  the  horizon  than  his  band.  Tbe  same 
process  is  carried  on  in  a  vi^nrous  eye  when  lurced  into  harmony 
witb  the  new  refractions  which  glasses  produce,  it  lakes  and 
retains  a  fresh  bias,  wbicli  cncroaclics  on  ihe  resources  ri^servcd 
for  the  wnnis  of  future  years.  .SnUliers,  who  use<i  to  exhaust 
ingenuity  to  procum  their  disfharge,  discovere<l  that  strain- 
ing  Ihcir  eyes  to  distinguish  objects  through  concave  glasses, 
would  make  tbem  what  they  desired — too  short-sighted  for  the 
serricc.  If  tbey  marred  their  vision  they  rcciivercd  their  libeily  ; 
but  ibc  tyranny  of  fashion  has  wnmght  greater  havoc  than 
military  servitude,  and  could  offer  nothing  in  reiurn  except  j>rrsent 
self-omceit  and  future  regreis.  A  few  years  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  ibc  Taller,  the  public  were  seized  with  this 
ambilJoo  of  $een>ing  nut  Iu  sec.  The  eye-disease  was  more  con- 
tagious than  the  plague.     Acquaintances  deemed  it  essential  to 
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their  personal  importance  to  uithhntd  their  mutual  recognition 
till  ihcy  lintl  nnrrowly  examined  each  other  through  a  glass. 
'  However,"  niitcs  ihe  'I'ailcr,  *  that  infirmity  is  out  of  favour, 
and  the  age  has  regained  Us  sight.'  But  the  age  cuntiimcs  to  lose 
it  periodically,  and  hfis  been  blind  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  geneialion.  When  the  mania  returns — as  return  it  wUI 
with  some  revolution  of  the  mcion — those  liable  to  be  infected 
would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  for  the  sakeof  being  ridiculed 
by  men  of  sense  in  their  youth  it  is  worth  their  while  to  be  pur-  fl 
blind  in  their  prime.  Unless  ihcy  arc  superior  to  vanity,  a  mirror  ^ 
which  could  enable  them  to  view  themselves  as  they  arc  sl-cu  by 
others,  would  work  of  itself  an  immediate  cure. 

Though  the  malady  is  only  epidemic  at  intervals,  it  n«'er  qnile 
disappears.  Whether  il  be  a  peculiarity  of  ihe  medical  prnfession 
to  imbibe  the  wisdom  by  aping  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  that  they 
see  further  into  a  case  the  less  they  ran  see  of  anything  else,  the 
delusion  is  common  with  the  junior  brethren  of  the  craft  that 
spectacles  make  iht-  physician  and  procure  the  money  which 
makes  the  man.  'I'huse  who  trust  to  artifu-e  may  be  suspectwl  to 
have  little  acquaintance  with  their  art.  or  they  might  rest  assured 
that  the  }]ussesainti  (tf  wisdom  <lispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
injuring  their  sight  in  attempts  to  look  wise.  An  old  head  is 
not  long  disparageil  by  young  shoulders. 

There  are  others  with  eyes  unimpaired  by  time,  who,  deceived 
by  the  aid  which  glasses  affnrd  to  less  fortunate  coevals,  expect  a 
cure  where  there  is  no  disease.  To  cust<micrs  dilllcult  to  suit, 
the  celebrated  Kamsden  presented  spectacles  with  comuion  glass, 
and  in  the  blandest  accents  told  them  they  were  the  species 
adapted  to  their  case.  An  exclamation  of  delight  invariably  fol- 
lowed ;—' Ay.  these  will  do!  These  are  capital!*  A  pair  of 
empty  rims  are  sometimes  tried  with  the  same  success,  and  by 
the  force  of  imagmation  add  lustre  t«>  the  scene.  Plain  glass  is 
the  most  harmless  contrivance  for  those  who  insist  upon  looking 
through  a  window  to  avoid  the  simplicity  of  ungarnished  eyes. 
But  that  part  of  mankind  who  wear  spectacles  for  use.  and  not  fl 
for  show,  and  always  have  ihem  of  an  actual  power,  must  beware  ™ 
of  inferring  the  decay  of  sight  from  the  lapse  uf  years.  Ramsdeu 
said  be  had  a  harder  task  to  persuade  favoured  mortals  that 
their  sight  was  good  than  to  cure  defects  where  it  was  really 
bad.  A  lady  who  at  7'J  could  thread  a  needle  with  her  naked 
eye.  complained  that  nature  had  debarred  ber  of  a  privilege: 
'  My  acquaintance  arc  always  lelling  me  how  charmingly  they 
K>ad  and  work  with  glasses,  and  surely  it  is  very  hartl  that  / 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  advantage.'  Everybody  is  not  a  Ramsden 
to  teach  optics  when  their  calling  is  to  sell  spectacles.     The 
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gainrul  error  is  often  fostered.  The  will  cunsenis  thougb  the 
eves  rebel,  And  the  purchaser  submits  to  see  vttvsc  for  the 
present,  bejEUtlcU  by  the  promise  that  a  brilliant  prospect  will 
open  befure  Uim  when  he  nnd  tiis  spcciaclea  ore  better  ncquainied. 
As  the  glasses  will  nut  tit  the  eves,  the  eyes  are  tortured  into 
£ttinfr  the  glasses — till  the}-  regain  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  iheir 
former  potver,  with  the  consolatory  nddition  ih»t  they  havo  been 
forced  on  a  step  towards  darknei>$  and  decay.  M.  Jourdain  was 
not  the  last  to  wear  tight  shoes  because  his  Iradestn'in  asserted 
that  the  pain  was  imaginary. 

Those  who  are  ashamed  to  grow  old,  nnd  think  a  badge  of 
infirmity  a  badge  of  disgrace,  take  the  other  exireme.  How  they 
sec  is  entirely  subordinate  to  how  they  liK>k.  IJul  Time  leaves 
his  footmarks  wherever  he  treads.  The  ocular  exertion  which 
instinct  prompts  betrays  at  once  their  weak  ambiiion  and  their 
waning  sight.  Their  eyes  and  their  minds  arc  in  strict  keeping, 
for  self-conceit  is  the  blindest  of  passions,  and  while  exulting  in 
its  work  withers  by  its  touch  every  garland  it  attempts  to  weave, 
^Vheu  the  tjuesii'in  lies  between  vanity  nnd  spectacles,  it  should 
be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  valuable  possession. 
Prudence  induces  many  to  prolong  the  contest,  ccmvincetl  that  ihe 
vears  which  are  snatched  from  the  rcign  of  spectacles  are  so 
much  added  to  the  duration  of  vision.  'J'hc  contrary  is  the 
truth — if  the  eyes  are  strained.  The  art  which  preserves  tliein 
from  unnatural  ellorts  husbnntis  their  strength.  According  to 
Dr.  Kitchiner  the  majority  express  a  fear  that  if  they  once  wear 
glasses  they  will  never  be  able  to  leave  tlinm  off.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  speak  with  dnubi;  the  result  is  sure.  As  Falsiaft" 
says  of  the  f^onsuinpiion  of  his  purse,  '  the  disease  is  incurable,' 
and  speclacJes  '  only  linger  and  linger  it  out.'  But  borrowed 
aid  here  is  belter  than  bankruptcy,  and  bankruptcy  is  best 
averted  by  not  exliausting  cuninnn  resources  bcfurc  the  cxlra- 
ordinary  arc  called  in.  A  lady,  mentioned  by  one  of  the  writers 
on  vision,  brought  her  eyes  to  sucdi  a  state  that  her  first  pair  of 
spectacles  were  the  last  on  the  optician's  list.  Even  these  arc 
sometimes  useless  to  the  damaged  organ,  and  at  the  peri  )d  when 
others  are  renewing  their  sight,  iLic  victims  of  vanity  and  prudence 
are  doomed  to  '  darkness  visible  '  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

Nothing  is  more  variable  iu  the  €X)nstiiution  of  man  than  the 
age  at  which  near  objects  first  appear  confused.  Dr.  Johnson, 
blind  in  one  eye  and  purblind  in  ilie  other,  dispensed  with  a 
glass  to  the  close  of  his  life;  and  liomaine,  unspectacletl,  read 
small  print  in  his  HUih  year.  Nature  dules  out  jirivileges  like 
these  with  a  sparing  hand-  The  greater  part  of  mankind  require 
assistance  by  forty-five  :  yet  most  at  this  age  arc  taken  by  surprise, 
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and  seldom  at  the  outset  suspect  the  e\-il.  The  first  s^inptoni! 
occniring  by  candle-lijrtit,  which  is  much  less  efficient  than  the 
]ij(til  o(  day.  the  dim-evetl  man  complains  Xu  the  chandler  when 
he  shimld  go  to  the  ojilician.  But  when  repeated  changes  n( 
lamps  and  candles,  and  numberless  manccuvres  with  the  wicJt, 
produce  nil  relief — when  he  finds  that  his  family  are  in  a  glare 
while  he  himself  is  in  n  mist,  he  begins  to  rememl>er  that  he 
is  older  thnn  he  was,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  lime 
favours  less  than  eyes.  He  puichases  spectacles,  mid  is  delighted 
with  the  acquisitiuTi.  'I'hc  haze  is  dissipated,  and  he  seems  tu 
piize  upon  a  renovated  world.  Often,  at  mt  lunp-  interval,  the 
objects  recommence  lo  lose  their  brightness;  a  lipht  film  is 
spreading:  iisell  afresh,  and  that  be  may  brush  it  away  he  alter- 
nately rubs  his  glasses  and  Ins  eves.  The  operation  is  unsuc- 
cessful. The  dusky  hue  which  hangs  npun  the  scene  is  not  to 
be  treated  like  a  time-soiled  picture,  and,  warned  by  past  expe* 
rience,  lie  immediately  traces  the  evil  tn  its  snurco.  He  calls 
again  at  Mr.  Dixie's  and  asks  fnr  spectacles  of  a  higher  power; 
the  pleasure  is  renewed  and  the  disnpptiulment  follows.  He  it  fl 
now  alarmed  at  his  vision  advancing  by  such  rapid  stages  to  the  h 
realms  of  darkness,  and.  as  he  is  long  past  the  confines  of  unu- 
■isled  nature,  he  fears  to  be  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

This  is  an  extreme  case  of  what  generally  happens  in  a  less 
d^ree.  The  effect  of  spectacles  diminishes  with  use.  and  offers 
a  temptation  to  hasten  the  change  from  focus  to  fucus  till  Krt 
and  nature  arc  both  run  out.  A  tv)nfuBion  of  the  letters  in 
reading  or  writing  gives  warning  of  the  necessity  for  older 
glasses,  and  greater  refinement  is  too  costly  a  luxury  for  declining 
eves.  The  same  focus  will  often  serve  for  several  years,  and 
fortunate  is  the  man  who  lives  to  weitr  the  series  to  the  end; 
whereas  spendthrifts  of  sight  must  be  prepared  to  put  on  their 
last  glasses  for  the  last  time  lonir  before  their  eyes  are  closed 
in  death.  A  comic  slorv.  told  bv  Or.  Kitchiner,  has  bad  it>^ 
parallel  in  tragedy.  A  lad  extracted  the  glasses  from  his  grand- V 
father's  spectacles.  The  old  man  looked  through  the  unglaxed 
frames  and  exclaimed  with  horror.  '  Mercy  on  me,  1  have  lost 
my  sight !  *  With  nervous  agitiiion  he  took  them  off  to  wipe  them 
clean:  his  handkerchief  came  on  unresisting  air.  and  now  be. 
cried  with  rerloubled  terror.  *  Heavens !  I  have  lost  my  feeling"] 
too.*  It  was  welt  for  him  that  tbcy  were  bis  glasses  which  wer< 
gone  and  not  his  eyes. 

The  point  settled  that  speclacles  arc  required,  the  next  con-] 
sideration    is    to   choose    them   witli   judgment.       Dr.    Kitchiner 
avers  that  manv  have  nr>  idea  that  it  is  requisite  to  cb(H>se  at  al 
They  disinter  from  the  buried  effects  of  tlie  last  generation  a  peirj 
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oi  /unil}'  speclacles,  aud  the  ulder  wu  ibe  mncestur  who  wure 
ihem,  and  tbe  dimracr  were  his  cya,  tbe  greater  they  suppose 
most  be  the  virLue  of  the  glasses  which  enabled  biin  to  see. 
If  the  practice  be  indeed  cumuion.  spectacles  ou^ht  to  be  broken 
oi'er  tbe  coHins  of  their  owners,  like  the  wand  of  office  on  tbe 
H^ravc  uf  royally'.  Tu  begin  where  graudfnihera  and  gtaiuj- 
Uiotbers  left  off  is  to  put  20  or  30  years  upon  the  eyes  in  a  short 
sU  uiontiis.  The  selection  should  be  made  by'  trials  in  the  shop 
of  the  optioan,  and  the  lowest  power  taken  which  shows  ihe 
work  for  which  they  are  intended  at  the  ordinary  distance.  The 
dirergent  rays  from  an  object  held  closer  call  for  stronger  rcfrac- 
tiuo  to  unite  them  ua  the  retina,  and  may  lead  to  the  choice  uf 
too  high  a  power,  or  to  the  adoption  of  spectacles  where  none  are 
required.  By  <lrawing  atieniion  u>  the  dimiiii»hed  space  between 
ihe  book  and  the  eyes,  M,  Chevallier,  an  eminent  French 
uplician,  often  convinced  persons,  whi>  would  have  muunicd 
spectacles  in  haste  lo  repent  al  leisure,  of  the  serious  error  they 
were  about  to  commit.  Whoever  makes  a  misiake  buys  a  master 
instead  of  a  servant ;  his  eyes  mill  be  tyrannized  over  by  bis 
spectacles  and  be  worn  out  in  their  service. 

The  novice  expects  the  ^laskcs  which  enable  liim  to  read  will 
be  equally  good  fur  an  cxleuded  view.  He  glances  from  bis 
book  down  the  street,  and  exclaims  that  what  brightens  die  page 
darkens  tbe  prospect.  A  gla&s  cannot  change  its  form  like  the 
eye;  if  ithaspov%er  enough  for  a  small  tli&iancc,  It  will  over- 
refract  tbe  rays  from  a  greater.  '  An  two  meu  ride  of  a  horse,' 
says  Dogberry,  *  one  must  ride  behiud.*  Forensic  spectacles, 
which  originated,  as  the  nume  denotes,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
bare  the  uptier  circle  pared  down  lu  a  straight  line,  and  the 
counsel,  by  lowering  his  eyes,  looks  through  tbe  glass  at  his 
brief,  and  by  raising  thorn,  looks  at  bis  audience  over  tbe  edge. 
To  a  by-standcr  be  appears  as  if  at  one  while  be  saw  with  half  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  and  at  an  anulber  with  half  an  e}e.  A 
homimrist  said  that  he  always  Jelt  he  was  guilty  of  a  liberty  in 
looking  through  glasses  at  a  certain  peer  of  bis  acquaintance, — 
his  face  was  so  ugly;  but  the  forensic  pattern  was  not  devised 
out  uf  respect  to  ihc  court,  in  the  apprehension  that  tbe  view 
disclosed  by  those  of  the  ordiuary  make  could  take  dignity  from 
the  judge,  or  give  it  lo  the  jury.  The  arrangement  is  most  useful 
in  securing  clear  sight  at  varifibU  distances,  and  permits  the  g.ize 
to  be  averted  at  intervals  from  the  glass,  which  adds  the  minor 
comfort  of  a  cool  eye  to  the  conimaading  advantage  of  a  cool 
head.  Nor  is  tbe  bcuent  less  in  the  study  than  in  court. 
By  the  adoption  of  forensic  spectacles  in  reading  and  writing 
the    healed    organ    gets    refreshed    in    the    casual    pauses  of 
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thought,   nithout  shifting   the   machine 
employment. 

When  not  cn^ii^ed  upon  ncir  work  tho  economist  of  liefat  will 
look  nboul  faim  with  a  free  eye;  and  if  an  impenetrable  mist 
should  ffaihcr  he  must  havn  a  sprond  pair  of  spectacles,  less 
powerful  than  the  companions  of  his  sedcnwrj  hours.  A  t  present, 
he  has  only  to  ascertain  that  both  eyes  sec  ef|ually  well  at  a  single 
distance,  or  whether  one  does  not  require  a  different  focus  rrom 
the  other.  If  the  page  is  looked  at  alternately  with  each, 
any  Tarialion  in  the  effect  will  be  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  two  compartments  mn  he  fittPtl  with  glasses  of  varying 
power.  It  is  common,  though  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  for  the 
eyes  to  wear  unevenly ;  the  left  lairs  behind,  and  leaves  his 
fellow  to  perform  the  work.  All  whc»  use  a  single  jrlass,  and 
always  apply  it  to  the  same  side^-especially  artisans  who,  like 
watchmakers,  pass  hours  in  this  position — are  in  a  particular 
manner  expf»sed  In  the  defect.  The  idle  eye,  enervated  and  not 
preserved  by  mdulencc.  Is  sure  to  be  the  worst.  Moderate  aeiiim 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  every  pari  of  the  liody:  ami  the  dis- 
location of  a  limb  upon  the  rack  would  not  be  more  destructive 
than  protracietl  repose.  Roth  methods  are  tried  upon  the  eyes, — 
the  right  is  racked  with  labonr,  and  the  left  is  depraved  with  ease. 
A  practice,  which  is  universal  among  those  who  are  compelled  In 
employ  a  single  eye  at  a  time,  must  he  supposed  to  possess  an 
undoubted  ndvantairc.  or  it  Avould  seem  a  simple  resource  to  work 
ead)  by  turns.  With  a  w.-int  of  bis  usual  sagacity,  Franklin 
applied  the  doctrine  lo  the  bands.  The  right,  he  complained, 
was  educate«l  with  care;  the  left  was  rebuked  if  it  toucheil  a 
needle  or  a  ]>en,  and  for  a  cause  which  he  overlooked,  that  in 
projwriion  as  the  neglected  sister  is  brought  forward  the  favoured 
is  thrown  back.  The  power  is  not  doubled  ;  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferre<l,  to  the  sacrifice  of  grace.  The  prerogative  assigned  to  the 
right  hand  is  no  rctincment  of  civilized  life  ;  the  entire  race  obey 
the  instinct,  and  the  reason  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  ibin^. 
To  divide  the  practice  would  he  to  ilivide  ihe  skill ;  Franklin 
would  hare  printed  with  only  half  his  manual  dexterity, — the  very 
word,  if  he  had  attended  to  its  derivation,  might  have  siiggesled 
the  fact. — or  it  would  have  taken  him  twice  as  long  to  actjuire  his 
art.  His  solitary  argument  for  the  innovation  is  the  occasional 
attacks  of  rheumatism  and  cramp  to  which  rtcsh  is  heir,  though 
he  f^ain  forgot  that  disease  is  no  respecter  of  sides,  that  it 
cripples  right  and  left  together,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  for  the  world  to  grow  clumsy  to  alleviate  an  occasional  and 
uncertain  exception.  Dut  Ihe  nature  which  has  made  the  left 
band  the  anxiliary  of  the  right  has  been  impartial  to  the  eyes: 
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and  to  condemn  nn4!  to  sloth  ii  a  violmion  nf  Iter  law$.  Tho 
readiness  with  which  the  orffans  of  vision  are  habituateil  to 
ali(>rnnte  action  supiresled  to  John  Hunter  a  siiiiiutar  idea.  In 
wounds  of  the  chest,  the  injured  half  of  the  lunjrs  is  oflen 
hindered  from  cxpnnding^,  which  checks  the  movement  of  the 
healthy  side;  and  he  Uioug^bt  it  a  pity  wn  should  not  learn  bc< 
limes  to  work  either  Kibe  separately,  while  the  other  was  at  rest. 
Except  for  his  hip:h  authority,  we  sliould  have  supposed  the  feat 
to  be  impossible  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  authority,  we  believe 
it  to  l»e  inexpedient.  To  p>  into  training  in  anticipation  of  every 
imaginable  casualty,  however  rare  and  remote,  wouhl  make  life  a 
burden;  and  the  perplexed  scholar,  worn  out  with  his  lesft>Ds, 
mipht  Lake  it  into  his  head  not  lo  breathe  at  all. 

The  right  focus  fouiu),  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
centre  of  iLe  glass  is  directly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
Though  the  width  between  the  eyes  is  far  fnim  uniform,  Mr. 
Cooper  remarks  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  circunislanre. 
There  is  not  less  reason  that  the  frames  of  gpeciacles  should  be 
aiLipied  to  the  shape  of  the  face,  than  that  a  lint  shotilcl  be  fitted 
to  the  size  of  the  head.  The  inconvenience  of  glasses  which  are 
noi  precisely  in  fnmt  of  the  eyes  will  !)C  quickly  fell;  but  the 
cause  of  the  inconvenience  may  remain  long  undetected.  The 
aching  sensation  is  n  common  consequence  of  using  speclaclet 
at  first ;  anil  possessed  wiih  this  idea  the  wearer  ctmiinucs 
both  figurolively  and  literally  to  wiuk  at  the  fault.  The  remain- 
iog  points  of  im^Hirtance  arc  soon  decided.  To  see  that  the 
glass  is  without  a  speck  or  a  vein  it  has  only  to  be  held  before 
the  flame  of  a  candle :  to  learn  that  the  substance  is  unifornir  and 
the  shape  exact,  it  suffices  to  ascertain  that  in  raiting  the  sj)ec- 
tacles  from  a  Iwxik  towards  the  eyes  none  of  the  letters  appear 
ihsiorted ;  and  both  the  lenses  will  be  known  to  be  of  one  focus  if 
the  effect  is  the  same  when  thpy  are  lookeil  through  in  succession 
With  the  same  eve.  The  best  form  fur  the  glasses  is  the  com- 
mon double  convex  for  long  sight,  and  the  double  concave  for 
short.  Periscopic  spectacles,  the  contrivance  of  Hr.  Wollaston, 
show  a  wider  prosjiert — an  advantage  M'hlch  can  be  equally 
gained  by  a  turn  of  the  head — and  show  it  less  perfectly,  which 
is  a  serious  evil  ihat  admits  no  relief.  Of  the  numberless  other 
inventions,  which  are  for  ever  being  thrust  before  the  eyes  of  tho 

fioblic,  it  is  nce<)tess  to  speak.  Mr.  Adams,  an  optician  of  the 
ast  centnrj',  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  his  art, 
ascribed  them  in  a  craving  for  extensive  business.  What  is  new 
is  seldom  much  more  than  a  Greek  name,  of  which  the  learned 
look  and  lofty  sound  may  someiimes  impose  upon  those  who 
know  nothing  but  ICnglish,  and  lead  them  to  belieye  that  tho 
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term  implies  a  mullitudc  of  recondite  virtues,  which  it  defied  the 
poverty  uf  their  mutUcr  tongue  to  express. 

*  Better  to  shun  the  twit  tliou  struggle  in  the  snare.' 

Every  one  must  feel  it  an  unsaiisfaclory  thing  tf  he  goes  to  bajr 
spectacles,  and  has  dust  thronn  in  his  eves  by  the  optician.  For 
liie  rest,  pebbles  are  dearer  than  glass  without  being  better, 
except  that  they  .ire  diflBculi  to  break  and  scratch:  ibc  mounting^ 
is  a  mauer  iif  taste,  and  not  of  science;  and  nil  that  is  needed 
besides  is  hciiUh  to  wear  the  spectacles,  and  monejr  to  pay  for 
them — particulars  in  nhich  it  is  bcjond  our  power  to  aflbrd 
a&siatance. 

George  Ilaltewell,  a  ivonhy  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  published  a  treatise  on  the '  Vanilie  of  the 
Eye,'  which  be  coiupo&cd  for  the  comfort  of  a  •  gentlewoman  be- 
reaved of  her  sight ;'  but  however  deep  may  have  been  his  convic- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  the  genlle^^  Oman's  eyes,  we  question  if  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  lose  his  own,  or,  having  lost  them, 
would  have  found  his  '  moral  medecine'  an  ndeqttate  remedy  for 
the  *  nioriifying  mischief.'  All  who  aie  not  of  Mr.  Hakewcll's 
stoical  school  should  lake  care  of  their  sight  while  they  have  it, 
uud  he  cautious  of  throwing  their  capital  away  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  an  exorbitant  interest.  The  organs  of  vision  are  aflecled 
by  constitution  and  habit ;  and  until  every  man  is  cast  in  the  same 
mental  and  physical  mould  it  is  \ain  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
general  rules.  Persons,  whose  business  lies  with  morbid  e}C», 
are  apt  to  coiuidcr  the  world  an  avisry  of  otvU,  and  put  a 
prohibition  upon  practices  which  millions  pursue  wiiluiul  injury 
t4)  their  sight  and  to  ilu>  great  advanuige  of  everthing  else. 
Fontenellc  was  told  th»i  colTee  was  a  slow  poison.  '  Very  slow, 
indeed,*  he  replied,  'for  it  has  been  eighty  years  in  killing  me.' 
The  prudent  plan  is  t'l  pay  attention  to  sensations,  and  not  neglect 
their  warning  in  the  vain  hope  thai  it  in.-ty  be  neglecte<l  with  im- 
punity. Pepys  returned  from  the  play,  his  eyes  ■  mighty  bad,' 
and  recorded  that  it  taught  him  '  by  a  manifest  experiment '  ihat 
the  candles  uf  the  theatre  mode  them  sore;  but  his  passion  Mo 
gixe  on  the  fair  who  caused  his  care'  still  brought  him  back  to 
gaze  on  the  light  which  hurt  his  sight,  and  ihere — when  he  was 
expecting  total  blindness,  M'hich  was  almost,  be  said,  the  same  .is 
to  see  himself  step  into  the  grave — he  sat  a  suffering  S|>ectatorf 

unable  tu  cODceul  his  pain : 

And  ^\iuke(l  atnl  looked,  winked  and  Tuokedj 
Winked  and  luuketl,  and  winked  uguin. 

Overwrought  eyes  are  often  tasked  from  belter  motives,  and  more 
urgent  nccils,  but  often  also  from  want  uf  knowledge  and  ihuughl, — 
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fram  t|roorance  tbal  excessirc  fatigue,  unlike  Uie  Irunsitory  pic- 
tures of  visiuo,  leU  its  slamp  ia  the  Bubitance  of  Llie  urgan.  With 
a  vizard  over  his  face,  aad  two  tubes  projecting  from  bis  eyes  tu 
ilrfeiul  tbcm  frnm  the  liflil,  Pepys — looking  more  a  uioitsier 
than  a  man — was  oblige<l,  that  he  mi<:lit  furiher  tleepen  the 
sha<le,  to  re%\^n  his  accust4ime<l  seat  in  IVont  of  ibc  wiikIuw.  and 
take  up  his  fvisiiion  uu  tbe  utlier  side  of  the  table.  He  relates 
the  change  with  strmage  sutisfactiou,  and  rejoices  that  now  '  the 
fire  in  winter  will  not  trouble  bis  back.'  Tbis  was  cold  t^oinfort. 
If  his  calamity  bad  permitted  it,  he  might  have  had  a  screen  at 
his  back^  instead  of  on  his  face,  and  l)een  neither  troubled  by  fire 
Dor  light.  He  was  reasoning,  however,  after  the  event,  and  was 
right  to  console  himself  tlie  best  he  could;  but  those  who  have 
still  the  issue  in  their  own  hands  may  be  cnn5dent  that  the  present 
adrantage  of  squandering  sight  is  about  the  same,  compared  to 
the  future  loss,  as  the  advantage  to  Pcpys  of  losing  the  u^e  of  his 
eyes  that  be  might  shift  his  chair  from  the  hearth. 


Art.  hi — Dr.  Johmon;  his  Heiifftotu  Life  and  hit  Death. 
By  the  author  of  '  Doctor  f  loukwell.' '  The  Pniniiivc  Church 
in  its  Episcopacy,'  &t.     Hvo.,  pp.  528.     1850. 

AMONGST  the  audacities  of  bwik-making  we  remember 
nothing  so  bohl  as  *  Poctor  Hookwcll.'  'I'hc  religious 
and  literary  world  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
vicarage  of  Leeds  is  worthily  filled  by  I)r.  Walter  Farqubar 
Houk,  well-known  for  bis  various  theological  publications,  and 
for  the  higher  uicrit  of  an  iulelligent  and  mdefatignble  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties.  This  euiinenl  divine^  the  author  of 
'  Doctor  llookwell*  has  made  the  hero  of  a  three  volumed  novel, 
with  no  other  veil  than  the  syllabli?  added  to  his  name,  but 
prefixing  his  initials — -W.  F. — and  subjoining  In  full  letters  his 
description  as  Vicar  i>f  I.eeth.  This  strange  indelicacy  of  bring- 
iog  forward  a  living  clergyman  as  the  hero  of  a  work  of  fiction 
becomes  practically  less  ortensire  from  the  extreme  absurdity  and 
insipidity  of  the  jicrformnuce.  It  ia  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  doctrines  attributed  lo  Doctor 
JJoohwell  that  Dr.  Ho<)k  need  discl-iiin,  though  \vc  can  hove  llO 
doubt  both  his  mmUtsty  and  good  taste  must  be  ciffended  by  the 
very  gross  and  clumsy  p.inpgyric-s  pronounced  on  his  shadow.  Gut 
what  concerns  us  on  this  occAsiun  is  that  ihe  mode  in  which 
that  work  was  concocted  is  evidently  repeated  in  this  new  one : — 
nainely,  that  the  author  being  In  the  habit  of  keeping  a  com- 
mon-p  lac* 
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mon-placc  btiok.  to4>k  on  the  farmer  occasion  Dr.  Houk,  and  now 
takrs  Dr.  Johnson  as  ihe  text  on  \\liirh  he  ma^  spin  out  into  a 
bullc^-  pul>iiraiio[ian  llie  scatterptj  and  rrequcntlj  worthless  scraps 
of  his  desultory  reading: ;— secondly,  thai  this  is  done  by  one 
who,  extensive  as  Is  Ins  common-phcuiff  may  be,  seems  incredibly 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  matters  lliot  everybody  else  knows; — 
lliirdly,  that  he  has  entirely  and,  as  il  seems,  inieoliunally  misre- 
presented a  leading  and  important  circumstance  of  lliat  which 
forms  the  professed  object  of  his  work. 

Of  bis  expertness  in  the  noble  art  of  lumcfarlinn  our  readers 
will  see>  that — to  avoid  the  same  error — our  examples  must  be 
sparing.     Tbc  Chapter  beaded 

'  His  Superstition ' 

is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  concerning  su])crstili(}ns.  und  belief  in 
witches,  fairies, ghosts,  &c.  in'Tlie  Ancient flreeks and  Romans' 
■^'Alexander  the  Great' — 'Pliny' — ^*  the  Haunied  House  nl 
Athens' — '  the  P  et  Prudenlius' — '  Sir  M.  Hale  ' — '  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  of  Massncbusels' — *  a  waggoner  in  the  coiinly  «if  Salop" 
— 'a  second  waggouer  in  Shropshire ' — 'a  Lady  in  the  Isle  of 
Muir — *  Mrs.  Pallister* — 'a  Manx  servant  maid  and  a  hare'  — 
other 'Manx  enthusiasts,'  Slc,  &c.  And  having  spent  ten  jiages 
in  these  heterttgeneous,  and  most  of  them  ludicrously  trivial 
stories,  he  at  length  remembers  Dr.  Jolmson — 

*13ut  let  us  oomc  to  wlmt  may  be  called  Dr.  Johnson's  »u[)crstitions.* 
And  after  another  dozen  pages  of  similar  rambling — barely 
raiiotinl — he  wmds  up  the  whole  chapter  of  '  Johnson  Super- 
stitions^ with — 

'  Johnson  wta  not  supers  til  ions  ;' 
which  is  very  like  the  celebrated  chapter  of  Horrcbow's  Iceland, 
which  be  might  have  found  in  Boswell — 

'CHAITER  I,\XII.— CoNciSNiNQ  Snakes. 
'  TTiere  are  no  tuakfs  to  be  met  with  on  the  island." 
So  also,  because  Dr.  Johnson   wrote  a   few  epitaphs — none  of 
them  very  remarkable,  but  nil  full  of  grave  and  dignified  feeling 
— *re  have  a  chapter  uf 

'Epitaphs;* 

in  which,  after  slightly  mentioning  four  or  five  of  Johnson's,  oor 
author  says. 

'  Pertiaps  in  no  oue  department  of  writing  has  the  varieii  talent  of 
mankind  been  more  displayed  than  in  the  writing  of  e[)ila|ih:ii.  Some 
jnscripliotis  are  of  a«itty,  or  serio-comic  nature;  same  laudatory  of 
the  dead,  at  the  expense  of  llie  cliaracters  of  llie  living;  eoine  enig- 
matical ;   BoniQ    exprefAJng   Umenlalions    in    Inic    poetry.     We   fint) 
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^Kcimens  of  these  sorts  largely  alMunding  io  Grecian  and  Koinan,  as 
welt  u  in  Kngli&h  liirratiire,  Let  n  f«w  cxuiiipJi-s,  from  modern 
•ources,  b*j  giveu,* — p.  439. 

And  ilien  he  pmreeili  to  copv  nut  of  his  cominon-plarc  Uiok 
•ome  cuuple  of  dozen  epitaphs,  of  which  the  two  or  three  that 
were  worth  cupping  even  into  a  scrap-book,  are  to  he  found  in 
every  colleclion,  and  hardly  otic  uf  ihe  rest  would  deserve  a<lmis- 
st<m  into  any.  What  do  our  readers  think  of  the  fuHowing  as 
Ulustratiiins  of  ihe  Rcliifious  life  and  tleath  of  Doctor  Johnson  : — 

'  lifputed  to  be  insrribwi  on  a  Inmlwtone  in  the  chtircliyard  of  LUui- 
dinobo,  in  Herefordshire  :— 

Ttmpium,  Bfllum^  Speluncu^ 
De  IWrd  in  Arcu. 

Reader  I  you  must  at  onoe  lie  given  the  meaning  of  this,  for  probably 
you  would  rack  your  brains  in  vain.     Here  it  is: — 

CUURCU-WAU-DEN 

OP  Lland-is-a-bo.' — p.  443. 
Or  of  this : 

*  Here  lies  I,  at  the  Church  door : 
Here  lies  I,  because  I's  puor ! 
The  farther  you  go,  the  more  you  pay  : 
Here  lies  I,  as  warui  aw  they  I' — p.  441. 
Or  of  his  quoting  as  an  epitaph  six  out  uf  eighteen  lines  of  a 
dogg;erel  libel  which  appearc«l  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  (1/47  i. 
against   (which  our  author  does  nut  seem  to  bare  suspected)  the 
celebrated  Vice  Admiial  Lestock  7 

By  a  similar  process,  whenever  Johnson.or  anyone  else,  happens 
ia  Boswell's  great  repository  uf  table-talk  to  mention  any  name 
that  our  author  can  find>  either  in  his  uwii  common-place  btiok 
or  the  BiojEi^raphical  Dictionaries,  he  seldom  fails  to  favour  us 
with  a  digression,  shorter  or  longer,  concerning  not  only  the  person 
thus  named,  bul  any  other  persons  that  he  can  hook  well  or  ill  into 
the  same  category.  Fur  instance,  Johnson  saw  Dr.  Blacklock 
•~-lhc  blind  poet^twice  in  his  life,  at  two  breakfasts:  on  the  first 
occasion,  Johnson  says,  with  a  warmth  accounted  for  by  Black- 
locks  misfortune,  *  Dear  Dr.  filacklock,  [  am  glad  to  see  you.* 
This  casual  expression  of  Johnson's  sympathy  and  civility  our 
author  exaggerates  into — 

'  Dr.  Johnnon  showed  muck  friendship  to  the  blind  poet  and* divine  ;* 
and  then  runs  off  into  six  pages  about  blind  poets,  in  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  inform  the  norUl  that  MilUtn  also  wag  a  blind 
poet,  and  that  a  certain  Dr.  Lucas  was  a  blind  divine.  And  be 
further,  on  Lucas's  authority,  acquaints  us  that 

*  Homer,  Appius,  Cn.  Aufidius,  Didymus,  Walkup,  Pere  Jean 
I'Aveagle,  Stc,  all  of  ilicn)  eminent  for  tbeir  service  and  uscfulneiiii ' 

were  us  blind  as  Lucas. — p.  26S.  But 
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Bat  let  it  not  be  suppnsetl  that  he  al^ravs  makes  these  diores- 
slnns  without  due  npoto^v  and  justificittoti.  For  instance,  when 
nicniioniiicr  the  cunous  tad  ihat  Dr.  Johnson  hnd  a  mother,  be 
lakes  i»ccasioii  to  say  that  other  people  ftlsi>  bnve  had  mothers  and 
CTeti  fatbrni,  and  have  found  them  verv  useful  helps,  partirularl^r 
to  their  first  stcpa  in  life : — ■ 

'Here  ire  may  lie  permiUed — [*' prodiffiotu  bold  request"^ — to 
observe  the  luefutuns  of  pamtUd  edueation.  How  mony  chifdren, 
before  escaping-  from  the  nursery,  have  learned  k-^ons  of  vrrtUfl  from 
a  mother  ur  a  fatlier,  that  have  never  been  furgutteii  l' — p.  11. 

And  then  he  ^xjes  uii  to  enumcralc  sereral  distinguished  persons 
who,  '  like  Johnson,*  were  under  obligations  to  their  mothers — for 
instance,  A<)am  Clarke,  and  Ijord  B\n)n: — 

— 'hut  of  all  maternal  patterns  the  mother  of  St.  Augustin  rank*  the 
first.'— p.  n. 

thoufih  if  our  .lutbor  knows  nr>  more  of  Saint  Monica  than  he 
evidenily  does  of  poor  M  rs.  Hvron,  his  praise  of  a  maternal  jHttteTTi 
is  not  worth  much.  He  furilier  thinks  ii  necessary  lo  t{unie  the 
very  passage  in  which  the  *  Jlar.  HoUrt  CcciV  docs  not  hesitate 
to  confess  thai  'he  was  much  indebted  to  his  mother,*  and 
even  *  fell  the  loss  of  his  fathhr*  (p.  11).  The  capitals  are 
in  thtr  original,  and  mark  very  properly  ihe  singularity  and  im- 
portance of  the  facts  ihey  refer  lo. 

These  scanty  specimpiis  must  suffice  to  explain  our  first  ob- 
jecii'in,  namely,  thai  Johnson's  name  is  made  the  peg  on  which 
to  hang  uyi — or  rather  the  line  <m  which  lo  hanL*-  out — much 
hackriied  sentimentality,  and  some  borrowed  learning,  with  an 
Bwful  and  overpowering  quantity  of  twaddle  and  rigmarole. 

Our  second,  thouph  not  applying  sti  extensively,  is,  as  regards 
any  reliance  on  ihc  compiler's  nuihorily,  still  more  serious. 
To  begin  with  his  onachionisms,  He  calls  Addison  *  the  co/i- 
temporaiy  of  Johnson.'  It  is  true  llicy  were  alive  togellier  for  a 
fdiv  lears.     So  were  William  III,  and    George  H.   for  a  bmger 

?eriod,    but  who   ever  thought  of  calling  them  contemporaries? 
le  thinks 

*  jirobahly  that  excenent  |mper,  ui  the  Rambler,  on  capilal  puni^- 
metiti",  was  written  with  the  fate  of  poor  Dnrid  in  Ids  view.*- — p.  188. 

The  Kambler  terminated  early  in  I7<'>2.      Oodd's  misfi>rlune  was  ^^ 
in  1777.  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  fl 

He  censures  the  'fulsome  eidotfi/^  of  Pope's  dedication  of 
Pamcirs  Poems  to  Lord  Oxfcrd,  •  although  it  was  duriiiff  hit 
lordship's  descent  from  the  height  of  pohiiral  power'  (p.  2J9). 
Lord  Oxford's  fall,  as  every  htMly  but  this  writer  knows,  was  in 
1714,  and  Popes  vei-scs.  about  the  most  feeling  and  elegant  that 
he  erer  wrote,  were  in  I7'2|. 
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He  lalki  too  of  '  Pryane  the  ret^a'de^  (p.  379).  It  »e«iiii 
strange  iLat  one  wlio  sncms  tn  have  biinks  altout  him  sfaouhl  not 
hate  knnivn  that  the  wayward  Prynne.  after  his  early  opposi- 
linn  to.  and  suffcTin^s  frotii,  the  Court,  had,  befurc  the  King's 
trial,  become  almost  if  uot  quite  n  rovnlist. 

Tbete.  and  twenty  others  of  the  like,  though  x'cry  strange  in  a 
l^eTttleman  who  ascends  &o  hi^h  a  chair  of  instruction,  might  he 
puseil  over  as  mere  proofs  of  a  ti.-id  mernnry  ;  but  here  is  a  deli- 
foerale,  cnin pi i rated,  and  vet  fl.i^rant  blunder,  which  &o  nstounded 
OS  that  it  is  not  without  some  de^^rcc  of  lingering  hv»itatton  that 
we  believe  our  own  eyes  while  vre  copy  it.  Every  one  at  all 
acfjuainted  with  either  the  history  of  Johnson,  or  the  history 
of  England,  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Windham,  the  friend  of 
Burke,  of  Fox.  of  Piti,  and  of  Grenville — a  distinguished  slate*- 
man  in  an  a^e  of  statesmen — an  eloquent  orator  in  the  inidsl  of 
the  ^ealest  orators  the  British  senate  can  boast — a  nmn  in  all 
respects  among  the  most  cons])icuous  of  his  day.  Well  !  Mr, 
Windham  we  all  know,  amongst  his  many  distinctions,  had  that 
of  Johnson's  friendship,  and  of  bavjn<r  eminently  deserved  it.  To 
hini  .folinson  when  dymg  gave  with  his  own  hand  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  nith  this  affecting  allocution — '  Kxiremum  hoc 
mumij  morientis  habeto ;'  and  tu  Mr.  Windham's  gencroitity  he 
bequeathed  a  kind  tif  guardianship  over  the  welfare  of  hi«  poor 
servant  Francis.     On  this  the  author  remarks — 

'Thus  was  Johnson  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  poor  and  friendless,  and 
Mr.  Windham  no  Ie»s  declared  by  \\vi  willing  compliance  his  own 
acknowledged  manliness  of  mind."     ■ — p,  490. 

Tit  which  he  subjoins  the  following  note  : — 

*  •  For  example  of  iAw,  see  Mr.  Wicidliani's  publlslieil  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, delivered  in  the  House  o/"  Clinabs"  (Commona,)  umler  the 
diiffuised  name  o/"''  Gtinulahm  ,■*'  at  least  m  was  it  in  Dr.  .Tolmsnn's 
days.  Windliain  was  one  of  tlio  most  elnqiieiit  of  that  rMpeciable 
body  of  patriots  lliat  leagiitMl  together  against  Sir  U.  WaTpole ;  who. 
While  almost  all  the  men  of  wit  and  Junius  upposed  him.  is  satri  to  have 
paid  in  vaiu  above  fifty  thonsanii  pounrln  to  paltry  fcrihblers  in 
bin  defence.' — ib. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  extract  some  anecdotes  of  this  Mr.  Wind* 
bam-Gumdalim,  from  the  •  Memoirs  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Wilberforce.'  Our  voungest  readers  partake  our  astonishment ! 
The  author,  they  see,  imagines  that  Kurke's,  Johnson's,  and 
Wilberfiirce's  friend  Mr.  Windham,  who  iliod  in  1811.  was  no 
other  than  -Sir  William  Wyndlmm.  the  friend  of  Pope.  Swift,  and 
Bolingbroke.  who  died  in  1740 — and  that  Mr.  VViudliam's 
speeches  m  the  Times  and  the  Moniitiff  Post  were  the  same  thnt 
had  been  poblished  sixty  years  before  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
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as  ihc  orationa  nf  GumdaJtm,  in  the  Hnuse  uf  CiinabSf  in  tha 
pnrli.iincnt  of  Lillipui !  ! ! 

VV'e  invite  riur  readers  lo  think  orer  wh;it  a  mass  ami  compli- 
cation of  blunders  and  i^noiance  nf  English  politics  anil  literature 
these  paragraphs  reveal,  aud  what  we  are  tu  ihiiik  uf  the  aagacil^ 
and  reading  of  an  author  nho  inmgines  that  the  Tory  haronet 
of  (iaeen  Anne's  rci^n  was  the  Whig  «latesniaii  of  George  the 
Tliir.l's. 

AU  these  blunders  are,  however,  so  obvious,  and  of  course  so 
innocuous,  that  we  sbould  not  Lure  thouglil  them  nor  the  volume 
which  enshrines  them  worth  our  particular  notice,  but  for  a 
gross,  and  we  fear  an  intcniionnl,  uiisreprcseniatton  of  an  im- 
portant point  in  what  is  avowed  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  re- 
verend author's  work — the  religious  feelings  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Thi.-  writer,  with  his  sysleiiiatic  see-sa%v  of  quotations,  can  be 
whoU}'  consistent  on  no  subject:  but  he  geuerally  does  Dr. 
Johnson  the  justice  of  represenlin§r  him  as  a  stedfost,  devout,  and 
affeciionaie  member  nf  the  Church  of  England; — ii  noald  seem 
that  this  was  what  be  mainly  desired  t*i  inculcate ;  and,  by  closely 
following  Buswell,  he  substanlitLlly  adheres  to  that  text,  till  at 
the  last  moment  he  is  pleased  to  revive  a  couple  of  silly  sectarian 
fables — to  the  efTect  that  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dying  mumenls,  thnugli 
attended  by  two  near  and  dear  friends,  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 
btishei)  Church,  en<leavoured  to  obtain  more  religious  comfort 
from  two  oiher  persons,  one,  a  Mr.  Lairobe,  a  ilissenter,  and  the 
other  one,  Mr.  Wiuslanley,  a  clergyman  who  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  for  some  peculiarity  tn  his  opinions  different  from  those 
of  .Tohnson's  unn  religious  attendants.  Both  these  stories,  be- 
sides being  in  ibeinselves  flagrantly  absurd,  were  completely  re- 
futtrd  by  Mr.  Croker  in  bis  edition  of  Boswell,  and  by  ourselves 
in  our  review  of  IJannah  Mores  Letters  {Q  Jiev.vo\.  lii.  p.  431) ; 
but  when,  after  having  been  thus  demolished,  they  are  brought 
forth  again — and  one  nf  them  with  an  additional  falsehood — bv 
an  author  nho  professes  to  be  at  once  a  strenuous  churchman  and 
n  sincere  admirer  of  Dr.  Johnsim's  religious  feelings,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  repeat  the  denial  and  expose  over  again  the  imposture. 

VVc  need  not  again  enter  into  the  details  of  these  pious  frauds, 
hut  as  regards  ibis  reproduction  of  ihcm,  we  nmsi  observe^  in 
the  first  place,  that  this  writer — after  professing  (p.  vii.)  ihat  he 
will  adopt  'no  Johusoniana,'  nor  any  less  authentic  work  iban 
Buswell's,  and  that  only  (he  adds)  in  Croker *$  last  edition  (the 
single  volume  Svo.) — reproduces  these  two  '  anecilotea '  without  a 
hint  that  they  are,  in  t/ie  volume  he  professes  toJ'oHow,  denounced  as 
certainly  and  manifestly  untrue.  This  is  not  merely  a  suj/j/ressio 
vcri — it  is  a  sutfgestio J'alti — as  if  Ijoswell  and  Croker  had  taken 
ibc  same  view  of  these  stories  that  be  does;  Hoswell  not  having 
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dreamt  of  them,  and  Croker  Laving"  exposvil  and  stigmatized 
them  :  but  he  dttes  worse — much  »-<ine.  The  very  fabricaiors 
of  ih^Jirst  siory  were  forced  to  ronfeu  iis  fadure.  The  auilmnij 
for  ihe  Btcond  was  an  anonymous  exiraci  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
found  hy  Hsouati  More's  exccuV)rs  amongst  the  ma$$  of  her 
papers,  and  bv  them  published — injudiciously  and  un%varrflntably 
— in  her  corTespi>ndence,  but  without  any  pretence  that  slie  hod 
any  nmrern  whaistiever  M*ith  the  paper,  nor  any  proof  that  she 
believed  or  had  even  ever  seen  il.  Jii  short.  MannaU  More.evea 
on  her  sapient  editor's  own  showing,  had  no  more  to  tlo  with 
any  portion  uf  the  aifair  tliaa  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Bui  then 
Oimcs  our  present  author — a  prafewefl  ailmirer  of  Dr.  Johnson 
—who,  with  all  the  facts  before  his  eyes,  and  seeing  that 
the  original  fable  is  untenable,  boldly  discards  all  minor  ma- 
chinery—and at  once  attributes  the  animyniouB  letter  to  Hannah 
Man's  own  pen — '  Ilannali  More  tells  «i '  (p.  497);  and  then 
repeats  (he  whole  Wiu&iatiley  story,  as  *  toltl  to  Hannah  Mure' 
hy  the  original  authority,  and  b^  her  ayain  related  (p.  498). 
This  extravagant  misrepresentation  is  made  with  so  much  detail, 
and  the  authority  of  Hannah  More  is  produced  and  reproduced 
with  so  much  confidence,  ibat  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  it  to 
mere  blnnUcrin^ — and  what  renders  all  this  more  curious  is, 
that  the  writer  adds  a  note  which,  \o  un  ordinary  reader,  would 
look  like  an  autbeniicaijon  of  the  story,  slating  that  he  himself 
is  the  great  grandson  of  this  very  Mr.  Winstanley,  tbc  hero  of 
the  'anecdote.^  Whether  iliis  circumstance  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  author's  amour  propre  as  to  blind  him  lo  the  incunslsiencies 
of  ihc  story  and  lo  the  bad  faith  of  the  evidence  on  which  he 
supports  it,  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  Wc  can  only  lay  the 
facts  before  the  public. 

Our  readers  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  know  who  the  writer 
is  who  has  contrived  bi  distinguish  himself  by  such  stupendous 
blunders.  He  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  and  quae  as  worthy  of 
iiMlividua)  exhibilion  as  any  auihor  in  Madame 'I'ussaud's  Temple 
of  Fame.  As  he  has  chosen  lo  wear  a  mask — or  at  least  a  half- 
ma&k — like  a  king  at  a  masquerade  who  fancies  that  every  one 
muiit  recognise  him,  we  will  not  undertake  to  natne  him  posi- 
tively, but  we  think  that  we  may  venture  to  look  for  some  traces 
of  his  identity  in  •  Doctor  ilmikwell,'  TJi«  hero  en  sccottd  of 
Ihat  %»ork  is  a  certain  Reverend  Reginald  Armitttge,  a  youog 
clergyman  of  great  learning,  talents,  ami  accomplishment: — 

*  A  young  man  of  consideiable  parts,  but  of  a  rwijrvetl  ami  bashful 
tlemeaiiuur.  Tlmse  who  knew  liitu  iiiliiiialt>Iy,  3uve(l  liitn  as  t/irir  otcn 
toutg.  His  charily  knew  no  buutitln,  and  tliuii  he  won  the  liearti  of  the 
puor,  while  hi»  name  and  station  inlroduceil  him  into  the  betit  society. 

Vol.  lxxxvii.  so.  clxxiii.  t  ^\Vitli\ 
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[Wilh]  kis  naittral  ttveetmna  of  disposition  and  his  freedom  from 
narrowiieSA  of  f^elin);,  it  nuiiiot  be  said  that  lie  belonged  to  any  partj 
or  faction  in  tlit;  Cliurch,  fur  lie  worked  alone  in  hU  own  liuU  vine- 
yard,     JIU  quieC,  earnest,  »ineeresry]e,  like  tlic  .Njtoakingof  Sir  SaniueZ 

Homilly,  was  not  omly  acceptable  but  ccf;//ifo/i«y 

*A  kinder  Hjul  [said  liis  poorer  ntrghbours]  never  brtathcd  life;  and 
vhat  a  power  oflfiarmng  and  goodness  that  young  man  takes  to  hit 
ihttre  r~Dr.  ffoohcell,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  8«. 

As  v/ti  see  that  the  chief  chamctc!r  nf  the  norel  afTerls  to  be 
a  portrait  from  the  life,  and  is  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
real  name.  v>c  arc  U-d  to  a  suspicittn  that  the  scomd  clinrmter 
may  be  similarly  adumbrated,  and  that  this  same  Reverend 
Jieffinald  Armitage  may  be  intended  In  indicate  as  the  kind-  ■ 
hearted,  learned,  liberal,  eloquent,  and,  above  all,  reserved  and  ^ 
bashful  authi:ir  of  Dr,  Hookicell^a  Reverend  Robert  Armitage, 
who  wc  sec  in  the  Clergy  List  is  rector  of  Much  Wenlock  in 
Shropshire. 

Such  an  exlravajrance  of  panegryric  seems  at  first  sight  to  negative 
the  possi  biiiiy  of  its  being  publishet!  by  a  modest  and  retiring  counirj 
clergyman  as  his  own  |K>riraii,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hvpuihesis 
receives  n  strong  confirmation  fnun  r  mnre  recent  and  very  curioui 
circumstance.  The  same  'author  of  Pr.  IlookiielP  has  lately 
published  a  volume  on  The  Primitive  Church  in  its  Eptscopanj, 
of  the  body  of  which  work  we  fXo  not  venture  to  give  any  detailed 
opinion,  for  we  must  umfeiis  that.  ni>t  expecting  to  find  him 
better  Bcquainicd  wilh  I>;nalius  and  Polvrarp  than  he  is  wilb 
Heg-icide  Prynne  and  Gumdabm  of  the  Clinabs,  we  hove  not 
cut  open  the  leaves ;  but  in  the  hasiy  ginnce  we  have  taken 
of  it  it  seems  to  us  to  be,  like  *  Dr.  H"okwell '  and  *  The  Life  of 
Johnson,'  a  farrago  of  ci)ufu!»ed  and  contradictory  cxceipis  from 
the  most  o]>posi[c  simrces.  VV'e  sec  quoted  with,  it  seetns,  equal 
satisfaction,  H<»adly  and  Beveridge,  Gladstone  and  Mac  Neil, 
Venn  and  Newman,  Xlainpdcn  and  Pusey — in  short,  every- 
body from  every  side — with  a  sort  of  universal  romplnisancc 
only  to  be  accounted  for  hy  Louis  Blanc's  explnnation  of  La- 
marline's  genera'  panegyrics — -that  he  flatters  everyhmly  in 
hopes  that  everybody  may  flnitcr  hirn.  But  the  Re»pren<l  R. 
Armilage's  brave  thirst  of  praise  is  too  strong  to  wnit  for  the 
slow  returns  of  literary  gratitude,  and  be  accordingK  produces 
from  '  his  own  little  vineyard,'  a  draught  of  eulogy  more 
luscious,  and  evitlently  more  intoxicating,  than  he  could  hope  to 
receive  from  any  oilier,  however  friendly,  hand.  To  his  '  Efsaff 
<m  the  Primitive  Churdi '  he  has  added  eight  supplemental  pages 
of — what  will  our  readers  guess? — ai  newspa|>er  pulTs  on  /)r. 
Jlookicell.  We  must  find  mom  for  a  few  specimens  of  these 
curiosities  of  literature.     Heretofore  we  have  had  to  lament  thai 
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booksellers  ami  puUlisliers  hai-e  recourse  to  tbescarti-  this,  we 
believe,  is  tbe  finx  lime  when  an  atiilmr  has  auftlxamateil  loch 
onwofih^  irssh  with  hia  own  work — a  wurk,  too,  on  so  g^ravc  a 
subject  as  the  '  Prtmttice  Church ': — 

'  Jiirmrnnham  Afivertisfr. — '\hp  pa^e*  of /)r,  floohutell  have  mot 
with  the  piibKc  appruval  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.* — Primitive  Churchy 
p.  277. 

Amidst  Sir  Rubcrl  Peel's  various  pnncgyrics  on  Free  Traders, 
thai  i>a  this  cxleouve  free  trader  in  literature  has  escaped  us. 

'  Morminf  Pott, — Eminenily  pUasintj  in  sttfh,  instinct  with  a  full 
and  observant  lore  of  nature,  rharactt-r  in  its  various  human  ehadesy 
as  well  as  in  ile  reli^i'Mis  viirieties,  the  author  treats  with  a  ready 
awl  loascutine  perct.-ptlon.' — ib.  p.  277. 

*  Chester  Courant,  Oct.  4.-^ We  shall  consider  it  a  public  duly  t« 
extract  portions  of  ibis  vert/  superior  production.  Such  a  vmrk  hss 
not,  we  think,  appeared  for  M>uie  limi>  post  on  so  stirring  a  subjtut. 
Thousands,  ve  are  convinced,  will  read  Dr.  TTookweU^  and  benefit 
thereby  ;  iV  u'lV/  disarm  mtin^  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  render 
othfTs  ^t^a^s•e^  and  firmer  In  her  defence,  through  the  noble  sentimenUj 
authorities,  and  truths  scattered  throu^  these  sptendid  votumes'--^ 
i&.  p.  279. 

*  Cmnberlattd  PacAef,  Octolt^r. — This  work  is  evidently  from  the 
pen  of  a  most  acute  observer,  a  Kinrure,  xoalous,  and  ]h>w[tIuI  advocate 
of  the  Churcii,  and  in  all  ihut  belongs  tu  an  intelliyenl  mindy  a  dis- 
itMffuishfd  <Triium€Ht.' — ib.  p.  279. 

'  Oxford  lit'ttisK  Queen. —  It  was  said  that  Lord  John  Manuera, 
or  Mr.  M.  Milnes,  M.P.,  had  wiiitoii  it ;  but  some  sjtohe  of  a  rural 
eirri/i/ninn,  ivathing  with  JVordiioorth  as  his  daily  cimtpanion. 
T>r.  .telf  says  it  is  jtut  the  book  feir  tlie  ajjp,  erudite  and  etof/uent, 
lacking'  quamtni-ss  and  archaism  of  expressiini.  It  is  inarvtllous  how 
etery  anecdote  of  Dr.  Hookwdl  has  renelie*!  Oxford,  and  the  new 
norel  abont  him  i^  devoured  teith  absotute  enthusiasm* — ib.  280. 

*  Oxford  British  Qneeti,— Of  lliiit  wnsonahle  and  excellent  wort 
oar  praise  must  be  UH'/wilified.  \\s  principles  are  put  forwani  in  a 
spirit  of  firmness,  morlerniion,  and  cnndour,  and  in  such  luiiitiiajro  as 
■»y,  wiikoul  a  sembfanee  of  fiattery.  Lie  termed  argumentative,  elo- 
qoeDl,  and  af1eciii)ti(ite.' — ib.  p.  2S0. 

*  liaih  Herald,  July  1 . — All  the  world  seem  to  have  been  reading 
tbe  new  work  L'ntitle<l  Dr.  Hoohwell ;  und  we  ht-ar  that  it  is  likely 
to  meet  w  ith  a  great  demand  frntu  America.  The  autlior  w  ^njasct- 
noting  a  vriter  as  to  have  met  the  warmest  welcome  from  tbe  fatihion- 
able  woihl  of  the  meimpoUs  as  well  as  ihe  ^Kfe  of  the  provinces.  The 
work  will  doubtle**  continue  to  be  read  by  ihouwnd^,  and  seems  espe- 
cially to  be  a'(npte<l  for  Uie  perusal  of  the  country  gentie»ten  of 
En«land/— iA.  ^80. 

*  SalopiuTi  Juurtiaf. — The  new  ^o^■e]  of  Dr.  f/ookieetl  is  a  work 
of  ettraordinary  yenius.  The  author  is  nrtt  known,  but  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  Poipe^  he  must  soon  be  diierri.     The  talented  and  zealous  pnrty 
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in  thf!  Hniue  of  CommoniS,  called  Youn^  England,  tako  this  as  their 
text-book.'— lA.  p.  281. 

*  Liverpool  Jtfaii.~~\t  !s  impossible  to  do  anything  Iik«  fair  justice 
to  the  consummate  uhUiitf  of  thi«  work  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
for  it  certainty  is  the  most  uteful  and  extraordinary  production  of  the 
Aur,  and  if  ever  we  envied  temper  and  talent  in  any  one,  it  is  in  the 
eloquent  and  erudite  author  of  Dr,  HooktifeU.  With  tlio  argnmenla- 
tive  power  of  a  Gladstone,  the  elocptencc  and  fervour  of  a  M'Neil, 
the  soiindneM  and  safety  of  a  Gresley,  and  the  captivating,  but  far 
from  wliolesonie,  manner  of  a  Bnlw-er,  this  work  comes  forth  to  shame 
the  frivoluiij  and  fashionable,  and  to  echpse  in  in(«cest  and  power  i!ie 
be-^t  works  of  the  present  dav.  Persons  who  do  not  read  it  will  soon 
£nd  themselves  in  an  isoUted  position.' — ih,  p.  278.     &c.  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding'  the  Industry  with  whSrh  these  parngraplis 
were  scaiiered  ihniugh  the  press  of  distant  Kicnitties,  and  the  art 
tvith  which  the  book  was  recommended  (o  Jiffercnl  classes  of  pur- 
chasers, tike  a  quack  medicine  that  is  to  cure  all  complaints,  or 
a  quack  sauce  that  is  to  suit  every  taste — notwiibsianding,  we 
say,  this  superHcial  diiersity,  it  is  evidpnt — at  least  if  we  have 
any  skill  in  tlistin^uishing  style  or  phraspulncry' — that  they  arc  all 
from  the  same  hand,  and  we  add,  with  almost  equal  confidence, 
that  ai  the  batiUful  author  biDiself  I — Surely  there  is  only 
one  author  alive  who.  to  such  blunders  as  we  have  specially 
noted,  couUl  add  that  of  quoting  Samuel  Jfihnson  as  predicting 
the  celebrity  of  Pope!  But  even  if  simte  other  hnnd  had 
been  hired  lu  make  ihesc  daubs,  there  is  still  no  escape  from 
the  conclu&ire  fact,  that  by  thus  collecting  and  republishing 
(under  his  own  pagination)  all  this  obudcte  and  nauseous  trash 
•^whether  Armitage  be  a  pseudonyme  or  his  real  name— 
whether  he  be  a  beau  ideal  of  a  modest  parish  priest,  or  the 
bashful  rector  of  Much  Wenlock  ia  Ins  own  proper  person— 
'the  author  of  Dr.  Ilookwell'  has  adopted  and  incurred  the 
responsibility  —  the  ridicule  —  and,  let  ui  add,  ibe  discredit  of 
endeavouring  to  palm  off  a  very  triie  an4l  deceptive  species  of 
book  -  m  an  afac  lure  by  a  roost  original  and  impudent  system  of 
pufling. 

We  are  sorry  1o  have  had  to  make  such  an  ciposare  of  a 
man  who.  npari  from  the  morbid  excess  of  vanity  which  has  c\'i- 
dcnlly  led  him  into  this  scrape,  may  be,  for  aught  we  know, 
worthy  and  amiable.  His  exposure  however  is  on  his  own  head. 
lie  has  oaientaiiously  and  pertinaciously  forced  his  ignorance^ 
conceit,  and  effrontery  on  public  notice — and  our  part  has  been 
little  more  than  to  record,  in  his  own  words,  the  manner  in 
which  he  bos  dune  so. 
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r.  IV.— 1.  Valentine  $  Day  at  the  Post  Office. ^Hoiuehold 
Wordsj  a  H'eekii/  Journal,  conducted  bv  Charles  Dickens. 
No.  1.     1850. 

2.  Return  of  the  NiLmher  of  Letters  paued  through  the  London 
General  uiid  London  District  Post  Office  since  tlie  Reduction  of 
Postage  on  -VA  Decem/ter,  1n39;  the  Gross  and  Net  Revenue 
arising  from  the  Post  Office  Department^  and  of  Monet/  Orders 
issued  and  paid.  Ordercil  b^  the  House  of  Commons  lo  be 
jirmled,  5ih  Juoe.  1^49. 

3.  Copies  of  any  Reports  or  Jifinutes  addressed  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  shoiciug.  as  regards  Enylaud  and  ff'ales. — 1st.  The 
Results  of  t/te  Measures  recently  adopted  for  the  Redaction  of 
Sunday  Laltourin  the  Post  Office;  'Ind.  The  anticipated  Effects 
of  the  Total  Abolition  of  such  Labour.  Ordered  b_j'  ihe  House 
of  Cominiins  lo  be  primed,  '26ih  March,  1850. 

4.  Tiro  Letters  on  the  late  Post  Office  Agitation.  By  Charles 
John  Vaughan.  D.I).,  Head  Master  of  {-larrow  School,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    1850, 

TJER  Majesty's  Poslmasier-General  is  ihe  Commnndcr-in* 
-""^  Chief  of  an  army  of  great  mairuilude,  quarlerc<l  not  only 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  almost 
every  jmrtion  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  at  many  Foreign 
Pons.  His  Secretaries  form  hjs  Staff;  his  Surveiiors  are  C«im- 
manders  of  Districts,  to  whom  Postmasters  report,  and  from 
whom  in  most  cases  they  receive  their  onlers.  The  Oeneral 
Pust-Ortice  in  London — his  llead-Quariers — is  composed  of  a 
force  of  2903  pcrsnns,  divjtled  into  two  Departments,  oach  of 
which,  mihout  furtber  flourish  of  trumpets,  shall  now  rapidly 
pass  m  Review  before  our  readers. 

The  Inland  and  Foreign  Depaktkknt,  commonly  called  the 
Gi:>fc;HAi.  Post. 

The  daily  labour  of  this  office  is  composed  of  two  very  violent 
convulsions, — namely,  the  morning  delivery  and  evening  despaicb* 
and  two  comparatively  sliglil  aguish  shivers,  caused  by  a  tiny 
arrival  .ind  departure  of  letters  by  the  day  mails. 

Throughout  tbc  dcpartttiont,  at  aiiv  period  between  these 
paroxysQis,  there  reigns  a  silence  and  solitude  similar  to  that  which* 
daring  the  hours  of  divme  service,  so  creilitably  distmguishes  the 
streets  of  Kdinburgh  on  the  Sabbnth  day.  The  straitgcr,  as  he 
pnce&  fnmi  one  large  ball  to  another,  save  the  tirKing  of  the 
great  cluck,  hears  nothing  but  his  own  foolstepa  ;  and  with  the 
exception  now  and  then  of  a  dark-c<>aied  clerk  popping  out  of  one 
door  into  another,  of  a  bright  red  postman  occasionally  passing  like 
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a  meteor  across  the  floor,  and  of  a  few  oiber  over-tired  men  in 
scarlet  uniform  sitting;  and  lyint;  fast  asleep  in  various  attitudei, 
like  certain  persons  in  ihe  galleries  of*  anoilier  place,*  no  htiman 
being  is  to  be  seen.  While  ibciclorc  ihis  ncll-iepulaied  and 
well  -  worked  public  dnpanment  is  cnjnun^  its  siesio,  we  will 
endeavour  lo  offer  to  our  readers  a  rough  ouiline  of  ibe  scene  of 
its  opprnlions. 

When  ilie  present  London  Pust-Officc  was  compWcly  finisbed 
in  1829.  it  wa«  fuund.  after  all.  lo  be  barely  large  enough  fur  its 
business; — and  accordingrlv  its  firsi  cffDrl  lo  obtain  addlitonal 
accinnmodatinn  was.  in  1831,  lo  consiruci  upon  iron  canii-Ic\-er« 
n  gallerv  halfway  bctwceti  the  (lonr  and  ihe  roof  of  onch.iIf  of 
the  great  sorting  chamber,  wliich  was  oris;ina11y,  as  indeed  ii  sutl 
is,  a  vast  lofiy  double  hall  109  feet  Innjj,  811  feel  6  incbes  brood, 
and  28  feet  biah.  In  1836.  to  obtain  further  aceominodation.it 
was  determined  to  eject  the  secretary  from  'he  boilding,  and  to 
appropriate  liis  very  handsome  suite  of  apanmcnts  therein  to  the 
uses  of  tbe  office. 

Siion  after  our  Parliament  adopteil  Mr.   Rowland  Hill's  bold 
proptrsal  of  the   penny  post,   Ihe  brick   and  muruu-   bo»t.  which     ^ 
had  always  been  too  tight,  was  found  to  pinch  so  intolerably,    ■ 
that  variiius  expedients,  one  after  anoiber,  were  resorted  to:  aud 
it  was  first  of  all  determined    to  construct,  o\er   ihc    duuhle    hall        , 
we  have   just  described,  another  set  or  suiie  of  die  same  ilimcn*    fl 
sions,  which,  insleml  of  resting  on  the  cedings  of  the  old  ones,    V 
were   to  be  suspended   fmm  a  strong  arched  iron  girdpr  ro«)f  bj 
iron  rods.      In  eJfeciini;  however  ibis  ingenious  operation  the  in-    _ 
eritahle   result  has  been  tfmt  the  principal  liall   on  the  ground    H 
flour  has  been  deprived  of  its  sky-lights,  and  to  the  serious  incon- 
renicnre  of  the  ponr   fellows  who  work  in  it,  and  we  must  add  to 
the  discredit  of  the  countrv,  tliis  imporiniit  porti<m  of  the  London, 
and  consequently  of  ihe  largest  post-office  in  the  world,  is  now 
lighted    almost    entirely    duinng    the    whole    sunshine,    even    of 
summer,  by  stinking  gasl      Then,  even   the    increased    accom- 
modaiiiin  thus  obtained  not  fully  meeting  the  ruquiremenis  of  the 
new  Kysiem.  a  small  holb^w  quadrangle,  buiU  for  lighting  another 
poriion  of  the  rNtahlishment.  was  on  the  ground  Rttor  converted 
into  a   little  office;  and  finntlv,  these  efforts  not   affording  suffi- 
cient riK>m,   the   money-order  office,  president^   clerks,  window-   ^ 
men,  leitscr?,  documents,  papers  and  all,  were  ordered  io  swarm  ■ 
Or  emigrate  from  Ibe  posi-office  into  an  immense  hive  or  building 
purposely  construrteii  to  receive  them. 

ny  these  patchwork  arrangements  tlie  office  is  at  present 
•uflicicntly  large  for  its  duties,  (or  the  jjerfurrti.iiice  of  which  great 
fecility  has  been  dcrt%-ed  by  the  constraclion  at  each  end  of  ibe 
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lar]^  double  hall*  on  both  floon  of  a  \try  ingenious  contrivBnce, 
n^ffesied  by  Mr  Bukenhain,  called  '  (he  llftiu;'  utachine.'  Wiibio 
a  set  ot'  irnn  bars  about  3  tnchfis  asunder,  and  altogeiber  aboul 
10  feet  broad,  reaching  verticatlv  from  the  floor  of  the  lower  balli 
lo  those  sin|>ende<l  abuve  them,  there  arc  in  strain  a  series  uf  plat- 
ibnna  9  feet  0  tnctles  bruail  by  4  t'i.'et  deep.  re»embliug  the  cogei 
in  which  nitd  beasu  at  rtmntrv  fairs  are  usually  confined,  nhicli, 
by  the  irreAisuble  power  of  a  steam-engine,  are  made  oo  one  lide 
to  ri^e  28  feel  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  tuills,  and  then,  passing 
(broach  a  sht  in  the  wnjl,  to  dcsrend  in  like  mnnner  on  the  other 
cide:  the  whole  thus  circulating  lUie  the  buckets  of  a  dredgiog- 
machine.  By  this  roniriv:ince  sorters  atii)  lettRr-rarriers,  accom- 
panied by  tlieir  baskets  and  bngs.  itistciid  o I  having  to  toil  up  and 
down  «  steep  staircase,  arc  quickly  mid  most  conveniently  trans- 
fierretl  frnm  one  set  of  halls  to  the  other. 

Tha  floors  of  both  stories  are  divided  into  lon^  double  desks, 
separated  by  passages  between  each  spt,  avpraging  about  live  feet 
io  breadth — eaefa  preat  cbauiber  being  oierliNiktd  by  two  eleval«d 
platlunns  for  the  '  Inspeclurs.'  nbo,  jusl  as  the  Persians  worship 
the  sun.  re^uLite  the  nhole  of  iheir  moTPments  by  the  expressive 
but  erer-VBtying  features  of  liir*  hall's  hu^e  mund-faced  clock. 

At  a  few  niiiiute»  before  5  I'.M.  lUe  wlade  force  of  the  inland 
deparlmeni.  refreshed  by  its  siesta,  havinsr  assembled,  the  businesa 
for  the  evening  begins  by  the  entrance  on  the  lower  floors,  from 
rmrinus  d'^ors,  uf  porters  and  carriers  hrin^in<r.  in  various  attitudes, 
ha^  and  baskets  full  of  letters,  ntiich  havp  oillier  been  collected 
by  hand  within  the  iminediule  vicinity  of  ^l.  Marlin'sle-Grand, 
or  have  been  delivered  into  ihe  slits  or  at  the  windows  of  its  pre- 
paying office. 

At  Ualf-pnst  5ve  a  stranger  would  fancy  that  the  force  assembled 
for  the  sorting  of  letters  exceeded  its  work,  and  especially  that  by 
some  unarcrKintable  m\ster\'  the  publication  nf  newspapers,  for  the 
des|>alrh  of  ivhich  the  whole  of  The  upper  halls  were  in  readiness, 
bad  been  interdic;ed.  On  liKiking.  however,  into  the  laigc  bins 
beneath  the  slits  for  receiving  lettera.  white  packets  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  are  observed  nt  about  this  period  to  drop  down  in 
anihmeliral  progression,  increasing  in  ntimher  so  rapidly  that  it 
soon  occupies  the  ailentinn  of  a  sturdy  porter  to  keep  sweeping 
tbem  i^ith  a  broom  into  a  lH>ap,  which,  as  fast  as  it  con  be  tumbled 
into  baskets,  is  carried  into  the  larire  sonitig  balls. 

The  Huiiering.  flapping,  and  flopping  of  all  these  letters— 
their  occasional  total  cessation  for  a  few  5<*conds — and  yet  ibe 
almost  awful  rate  at  which  tbey  keep  incrc:asing»  form  altogether 
a  very  exi-iling  scene. 

As  however  the  clock   is    unrelentingly   progressing    towards 
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6  r.M.  wc  must  rclucunily  beg  our  renders  to  more  wilh  us  from 
ihe  letter  bins  to  au  adjuininK  comparlmctil  for  ibe  purp«e  of 
witnessing  a  moving'  picture  of  still  c^l'a^^''*  interest. 

At  three  qnarters  pnsl  five  a  few  neivspnpp-rs,  only  by  twos  (>r  by 
threes  at  a  time,  are  to  be  he.irt-1  falling;  heavily  through  the  broul 
slits  into  the  spacious  bins  ftir  receiving  them,  and  the  siranser 
bas  accordin-ily  still  reaanii  U>  think  that  in  the  newspaper  dejuirt* 
ment  of  ihis  world  sninetbinGf  Koinewherc  must  have  eonc  \«ronf;. 
in  a  few  minutes,  however,  a  professional,  business-tike  tapis  beard 
at  the  window,  and  a  lean,  tall,  sinewy  man-in-wniiing  wttbio» 
hitherto  unobserved,  who,  »itli  bis  sleeves  tucked  up,  hns  been 
standing  like  a  statue  on  the  interior  sill,  opening:  the  window, 
receives  a  ilirtv  pocket  b.in(lkercliief  full  (tf  newspapers  which  be 
tumble*  into  a  uhile  wieker  ^Misket  'J  feet  3  incites  cube,  standing 
all  ready  beneath.  He  has  scarcely,  wiiU  raiher  a  disdainful  jerk  oi 
bii  band,  returned  the  (iUhy  rag  in  its  still  dirtier  owner,  when  there 
is  pushed  towards  Lim  a  lar<rc  long  sack,  which  in  like  manner 
having  been  eniptieii  into  the  b-iskct  is  cliucketl  to  its  proprietor. 
Bagj.  bundles,  and  sacks  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  lenirtbs,  now 
arrive  S4>  rupidjy,  that  the  mnn-iii-waiiing  suddenly  throws  open 
the  whole  of  the  windc)w,  and  in  receiving,  emplving,  and  throw- 
ing about  bags,  he  commences  a  series  of  gymnastic  exeroscs 
which  are  asiflni!»hing  to  witness-  On  the  night  on  which  we 
beheld  the  operation  it  happened  that  the  new!>pn)>ers  fur  the 
India  Mail  were  to  be  addeil  to  ihose  of  the  heaviest  night  uf  the 
week,  in  consequence  of  which  the  number  of  bags  increased  so 
rapidly,  iliat  an  ossisiani  porter  of  the  s.ime  lean,  acuve  make, 
juinjung  on  the  broad  sill,  opened  a  second  window.  At  ^ve 
minutes  before  six  these  men  were  at  times  so  nearly  oven*  helmed 
with  bags  of  all  colours  and  sizes, that  mt>st  of  Uif>8ewhu  had  brouifhl 
only  large  bundles  cbuckeil  them  ibemselvps  into  theoffice.  As  the 
finger  uf  the  cluck  advanced  the  arrivals  increasctl.  As  fast  as  the 
two  men  could  possibly  empty  and  eject  the  sacks,  the  baskets 
beneath  them  (eacli  holding  on  an  average  500  newspapers)  were 
dragged  by  scarlet  pistmen  into  the  Itfiiiig  machine,  in  wbicli  on  its 
platforms  they  were  to  be  seen  itiruugh  the  bars  of  their  respective 
cages,  one  set  after  another,  rising  towards  the  uj>per  wiriing  halls. 
At  a  minute  before  six  the  two  window-men  were  apparently 
working  for  their  very  lives; — -parcels  of  newspapers  like  barred- 
fdint  luirled  past  them  ;  smgle  newspapers,  mostly  discharged  by 
boys,  like  musketry,  were  dying  over  their  heads.     At  last  the 

■  clock  mercifully  came  to  their  rescue,  and  iliough  its  first  five 
K        strokes  seemed  lo  increase  the  voUev,  the  last  had  no  sooner  struck 

■  than,  before  its  melodious  note  had  completely  died  nwav,  both 
B  the  ivooden  windows  of  the  newspaper  receiving* room  of  the 
^^^^  Inlaud 
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W  Inland  Depnrtmcnt,  by  k  dcsperale  cflurt.  were  simultaneously 
closed  by  tbe  two  lean  janitors,  nboni,  apparently  exhausted  bj 
ihcir  exiraiirdinary  excriiuns,  we  obsen'ed  insiAntly  to  sit  down  oa 
a  bar  behind  them,  in  order,  in  penceftil  quietneM,  to  wipe  with 
their  shu-t  sleeves  the  perspiration  nluch  stood  in  dew-drops  on 
tbeir  [wile  hunesi  faces. 

I  The  following  evening',  at  a  quarter  befure  six,  we  happened  la 

witness  fmm  the  outside  the  scene  we  bare  just  described  within. 
Across  the  well-known  tboruugbfare  passage,  which  separate! 
(be  inland,   or  General,  from  the  L.oi)don  District,  or  old  Two- 
penny-post,  the  public  had  during  tbe  day  been  passing  to  and 
fro  in  that  sort  nf  equable  stream  whirh,  strange  to  say,  seems  all 
over  London  to  be.   generally  speaking,  about  the  same  at  thtt 
same  hours  in  the  same  places.     Occasionally  a  passenger,  divcrf** 
^      ing  sideways  from  the  tracks  might  be  seen  diagonally  walking 
■     towards  the  slits  on  either   side   for   the   reception  of  stamped 
^      letters,  or  with  a  half-crown,  a  shilling,  or  a  penny,  between  bis 
fore6oger  and  thumb  to  tap  at  a  wooden  window   to  pay  for  hit 

•      letter. 
At   about  three   quarters  past  fiire,    however,   the   stream   of 
passengers  had  nt^t  only  evidently  increased,  but  the  rule  of  their 

■  conduct  seemed  gradually  to  have  become  reversed  ;  for  now  iho 
minorily  only  proceetled  soberly  on  the  straight  path,  while  the 
majority  were  observer!  to  be  diverging  or  reeling  towards  the 
wintlows  of  the  Inland  Department.  Most  of  the  latter  muhitude 
hnd  letters  in  their  bands;  while  others  us  they  approached  tha 
slits  were  seen  carefully  taking  them  out  of  |vn;kets  in  the  breasts 
of  their  coats,  or  very  cautinusly  out  of  their  hats,  (sometimes  one 
of  the  narrow  slits  was  wholly  engrossed  by  a  shabbily-dressed 
man.  busily  ttufling  into  it  m:my  hundreds  of  circulars,  all  exactly 
oi  the  same  sha|>e,  bruugbt  hi  several  packets,  which,  without  sur- 
rendering hift  position,  one  after  another  be  untied.  Clerks  and 
men  of  business  ilej^^itcd  tlicir  letters  with  real  as  well  as  with 
affected  gravity,  and  then  turning  on  their  heels  walked  seriously 
away.  Boys  generally  came  up  whistling,  and  almost  invariably 
tnisied  in  their  contributions  with  a  flourish.  At  the  com- 
partment fur  prepaying  letters  we  observed  a  little  ragamufiin 
ihrow  up  his  cap  at  the  wotHleii  window  which  be  could  not 
reach,  and  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  instantly  opened.  As  the 
finger  of  the  dock  advanced,  people  bringing  unpaid  letters 
rapidly  increased,  until  tbe  receiving  nindows  were  beset  by  a 
motley  crowd  of  people,  ap|Kircntly  bent  on  obstructing  the  object 
of  all  by  squeezing  each  other  to  death.  Several  were  mechanics, 
in  dirty  aprons,  wiih  begriiiied  faces,  an4l  with  tuckcd-up 
sleeves,  displaying  bare,  sinewy  useful  arms.  Among  the  num- 
ber 
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bcr  of  womcD,  eoch  of  wbom,  althnuzb  uatlrr  ht?li  pressure,  faod 
an  ouuirelclipil  arm  willi  a  pf»nny  and  a  It-uer  at  llie  end  of  it.  we 
observed  a  short  and  very  sbml  one  holding:  a  chdd  whose  whole 
face  was  squalling  under  a  purple  velvet  bonnet  and  scarlei  flowers^ 
On  ihc  ejircme  left,  people  from  all  quariors  were  approaching 
the  newspaper  wtn<loivs.  with  bundirs  and  sacks;  aud  akhough  it 
now  vranted  only  nne  minute  to  six,  it  was  curious  to  observe  bow 
unroncemedly    many  of   the  men    emploved    by    the  newspaper 

(»»ents  advanced  wnb  ibeir  baps,  for  the  delivering  of  which 
LhcY  evidcnily  well  knew,  from  a  glance  al  the  cluck,  that  llier« 
vu  '  lots  o'  lime.* 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  there  rerLainly  was  a  g^eat  ru^  ; 
Rnd  when  the  final  chime  of  six  tolled,  at  whicli  instant  the 
windows  of  all  the  receiving  comjiHrtineuls  simultaiieousW  closed, 
one  or  two  newspapers,  thrown  by  boys,  were  seen  ui  fall  from 
tbe  shniters  lifeless  upon  the  (T round ;  wtule  at  the  windows  f(V 
the  receipt  of  pre-pnid  letters  a  group  of  persons  for  a  few 
moments  stood  as  if.  for  the  ainuscineul  4if  the  public,  they  were 
most  admirably  aciitiff  locPllier  a  lablcau-vivnnt  cf  ibc  wi>rds, 
'Too  LATK.'  TLie  unfortunates,  however,  had  evidently  no  appeal ; 
for  excepting  the  old  scarlel-cunierl  porter  in  waiting,  who,  as  be 
had  been  doin?  all  tU>.  ronlinucd  slowly  and  m6rmly  to  pace  up 
and  down  before  the  newspaper  and  letter  windows,  no  human 
beiiif;  on  duty  was  ui  be  seen. 

It  is  impossible  aiientivelv  i-'*  otiserve  the  picture  we  have  joct 
described,  and  wbicli,  with  more  or  less  colouring,  mav.  ex- 
ceplinj;:  on  Sundavs.  be  witnessed  nny  or  every  day  in  the  year, 
without  reflecting  hi>w  gtran^e  it  is  that  so  many  people  of 
business,  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  should  apparently  combine 
tOf*etlipr  ui  defer  not  only  till  the  very  last  moment,  but  until  a 
very  liiile  bil  beyond  tl,  so  im|ioriant  an  act  as  the  prating'  of 
their  letters  and  news|>nper5.  Inste-nd,  hnwe\-er,  of  blaming  them- 
$ehts.  It  IS  not  at  all  an  unu&unl  course  fur  people — on  other 
subjects  very  sensible — to  cntnplnin  most  bitterly  to  the  Postmaslcr- 
gCDcral  that  they  were  actually  at  the  window  of  the  Post-office 
with  money  in  their  nuutretche*)  hands,  to  pre-pav  the  postage  of 
thetr  letters,  when  at  six  o'clock  precisely  the  ibinp— so  far  as  re- 
ftarth  penHi/  poslaire — suddenly  and  inexorably  closed  ojHm  I  hem  I 
Hard  however  as  it  mav  appear  to  iheui.  it  must  surely  be  evi> 
dent  to  any  one  elfte  that  .1  series  of  vacillniin;;  orders,  continually 
allerin^ihe  last  moment,  would  not  in  ibesuiallcst  ilegree  diminish 
■  either  the  pressure  or  the  disapptununent  of  those  whose  consti- 
B  tulional  habit  it  is  invariably  to  wail  until  '  the  last  moment,'  what- 

I  ever  it  may  be,  has  pa<i5e<l.  A I  six  o'clock  there  is  00  slrnirg-lB 
^L  toithin  ihe  PosU4)fiice.  The  hurry,  confusion,  and  mortificatioa 
H  outside 
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outside  horc  b*pn  created  aiilely  b?  ih«  rompUinitnU  lh«in«oU-es; 
ami  ns  thry  poss«9«  ihe  power  to  remedv  I  be  evil,  they  hud  beiier 
eaergrlically  tletermine  lo  do  so  tlisn  make  themselves  ridiculoaa       h 
by  romplanun?  4rr  it.  H 

We  have  said  that  as  fasl  as  the  clorumpnls  nT<*  pnure«i  into  lh« 
windows  of  the  Inlnndoffic*^  of  St.  Marlm'^-le-GrHiul,  the  Irliers 
are  taken  into  the  lower  double  hall,  while  the  newspapers  are 
titnoltaneouair  raised  by  sleatn-pfjwer  into  the  uppi-r  one  far 
distnbution  and  despatrh.  ShnnW  after  six  o'clock,  however,  red 
nailrarts  from  all  the  receiving:  houses  in  London,  as  well  as 
fn>m  that  part  of  the  oouniry  lyinjr  niihiii  ihp  iwclvt»-milc  circle, 
are  in  rapid  lacression  driven  up  to  the  dotir  of  the  main 
pas&a»e,  throufHi  which,  as  quirkly  as  thev  arrive,  ihe  baps  of 
each  are  brought  into  the  ball,  and  acc«>rdin^ly  by  half-past  six 
the  Inland  Department- — tUruugh  which  there  have  latclv  passed, 
per  week,  about  2,2H8.000  leiicrs  and  900,0C0  newspapers— i» 
to  be  seen  on  boih  floors  in  fnll,  in  bnsy,  and,  we  most  add,  io 
matnificent  operation. 

The  contents  of  the  bajrs,  as  fast  as  thoy  arrive,  after  being 
duly  examined,  are,  at  one  end   of  the  lower  hall,  itimbled  in 
baskeisfnl   npon   a  larg«   table,    12  feet  lonp  by  5  feet    btoad, 
entirely  sarrounded   bv  pnsimen  in  scarlet  coats— a  number  of        h 
which   arc  very  creditably    torn    under  the  arms  or  across   the        I 
tfaoiilders,  frfim  over-cxcnion  in  hauling  about  hcnvv  k'licr-bn^s. 

These  men  at  first  si^ht  appear  like  a  body  of  soldiers  pla\in^ 
for  iheir  very  lives  at  ranis,  each  ^mbler  at  the  same  moment 
shuffling  a  separate  pack.  The  object,  however,  of  their  niani- 
pnlattons  is  merely  to  'face*  the  stamped  and  paid  letters  all  the 
same  way.  In  doing  an,  wheni*ver  thev  come  to  an  unpaid  one^ 
they  chuck  it  into  the  nf?arest  of  two  baskets  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  Durinp  the  ojieration  they  bIso  pas*  from  one  to 
another,  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  table,  all  lai^e  documents 
and  'packets,'  which,  as  they  accumulnie,  are  carrietl  off  by  red 
nostDicn  to  a  table  appropriated  to  receive  them.  Little  letierg* 
uke  little-minded  men.  sometimes  improperly  intrude  themselves 
into  the  domiciles  of  big^ger  ones.  The  act  is  by  '  facers'  called 
'pigginp;'  and  it  so  olicn  occurs  that  in  one  week  727  nules 
had — it  was  ascertained  by  experiment — '  pipged*  into  larger  en- 
telopes. 

'  As  fast  as  the  letters  of  the  great  heap — which,  by  fresh 
nrivals.  is  seldom  allowe<l  to  be  exhausted — are  thus  unpiL'gcd 
and  '  faced,'  they  are  carried  nff  in  armsful  by  poriers  to  the 
stamping- table,  where  the  daie  is  marked  nn  the  back  of  each  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  minute,  and  they  are  then  taken  to  an  ad- 
joiniDg  table,    where   six   clerks   only  perform  the  arduous  but 
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important  duty  of  examining  whether,  in  stamps,  sufBcient  post- 
age lias  been  pai<l  for  each.  The  rapidity  «iih  which,  as  the 
letters  lie  with  their  faces  uppermost,  these  uflicers  successively 
touch  ihetn  with  one  (in^er,  is  most  asionishinfr.  The  ^reat  bulk, 
ihev  can  at  once  perceive,  hat*e  been  properlv  pre-paid;  the  re- 
mainder they  snap  up.  wei^b  ;  and  such  is  iheir  attention  to  their 
dutVf  that  we  remarked  they  were  urieiier  wronfr  in  their  su&pt- 
uions  than  right.  The  letters  delected  as  uadei  j)aid  are  uf  course 
consigned  to  ibcir  proper  punishment. 

While  this  interesting  operaiion  is  proceeding,  red  postmen  in 
waiting  are  carryinir  off  in  anrsful  all  approved  letters  to  tiro 
other  tables,  at  wbicb,  if  possible  with  still  greater  celerity,  their 
stumps  are  obliterated  by  the  rijfht  hands  of  20  stampers-  who 
from  lone  practice  in  their  regictdal  duty  can  (ieslroy  Irom  6000 
to  70UU  Queen's  heads  in  an  hour,  or.  for  a  short  time.  14U  per 
minute !  'J'he  mixture  by  which  this  operation  is  effected  is,  like 
some  of  M.  Lamariine's  radical  speeches  about  liberty,  e«juality, 
and  fraternity,  CL<m|>ose<)  of  linseed  oil,  lampblack,  sweet  oil,  and 
a  secret  infrredient. 

'i'hese  preliminaries  bavinfr  been  disposed  of,  tUc  leltert 
are  carried  to  two  double  desks,  severally  divitled  into  twenty- 
ooc  compartments,  to  each  of  which  there  is  attached  a  sorting 
clerk.  As  these  compartments  are  each  only  2  feet  9  inches 
in  hreadih,  the  clerks  arc  about  as  close  tof^ctber  as  friends 
seated  at  an  ordinary  tlinncr-table;  their  territory,  however,  in 
depth  is  only  half  as  narrow  as  in  breadth,  and  yet,  most  strange 
tu  say.  within  these  liny  limits  (lor all  these siiriing clerks  porfurm 
exactly  the  same  duty)  is  ihe  uhole  of  the  correspi>ndeDce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  nui  uuly  with  itself,  but  with  every  region  uf 
the  hahilable  globe,  primarily  arranged  !  The  little  desk  of  each 
clerk  is  divided  at  the  back  into  two  tiers  of  pigeon-holes,  into 
which,  taking  up  haiirllul  after  handful  of  letters,  he  very  dex- 
lerousl)  disposes  of  them  among  great  arterial  Imes  as  foUiiws; — 


Norlhetft 
Bkliwiy. 

Miiltkna 

tUlloBf. 

caunila 
IUIl««s. 

fwlerii 
K*lltt>y. 

WrrtCTn             W«««ni 

l<iill*B.y.            lUllwiy. 

nind. 

I.an.lnn 
Hialilcl. 

SmIcU. 

Imh. 

IJ*«rpool 

Tin.  c. 

Manclicslcr 
To»n, 

UtrtBingliaiii, 

i'arvi^n. 

l.'iKlerlhe  above  arrangement  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  whole 
of  the  transmarine  (cohinial  and  foreignj  correspimlenceof  Great 
Britain  (excepiuig  the  large  •  packets,*  u  hich  we  have  stated  arc 
disposed  of  elsewhere)  cooped  up  in  a  pigeon-hole  only  4^  inches 
bnmd  ! 

Deiween  the  sorters*  double  and  single  desks,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  lengthways  from  one  end  of  the  great  double- 
sorting 


I 

I 
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•nrtin^  hall  to  the  other,  there  are  passages  5  feel  6  inches  broad, 
alonjT  whicb  red  pcislmen  are  aceo  busily  carrying  leUers  from 
one  set  of  tables  lo  others. 

We  most,  however,  for  a  short  lime,  lake  leare  of  the  interest- 
ing scene,  to  rietv  business  which  is  simultaneously  going  on  in 
other  portions  of  ibc  Inland  Pt"3t-Ollicc. 

FoREiGv  Dkpartment. —  In  the  while  massive  wall  of  the 
north  side  of  the  great  diml>lR-sorting  hall,  on  the  ground -floor, 
the  stranger  obserires  a  lofty  arcU.  over  which  is  inscribed  in 
Urge  black  letters  tbe  words  Colonial  and  Foreign  Divi- 
sion. Into  this  vestibule,  which  is  only  30  feet  long  by  18  foci 
broad,  all  ihe  letters  from  all  the  little  pii;ei>n-h<iles  marked 
•  Foreign '  are  brought  and  thrown  down  upon  a  narrow  table. 
12  feet  long  by  2  feel  bmad.  covered  with  green  cloth,  lighted 
by  one  gas-lamp,  and  divided  into  four  compartmenti,  each,  of 
coarse,  about  3  feel  broad. 

The  back  of  each  of  ihese  compartments  is  subflividnl  into 
a  double  row  of  pigeon-holes  -jj^  inches  broaJ,  marked  as 
follows  : — 


Fkutn. 

Tn»alt 
Pnnctt. 

Pra«U. 

Rel^iiw. 

nolUni!.            Ittmibarjb. 

SotttbaBptan. 

kindle*. 

Weit  iTidies. 

Am^rlM. 

Sblp. 

UU»d. 

As  fast  as  by  a  sortingclcrk  the  tetters,  like  a  fiock  of  cards. 
are  rapidly  dealt  out  into  these  little  holes,  each  class  of  them  is 
carric*!  off  to  a  correspumling  coinpartincnl,  G  feel  long,  at 
the  side  walls,  on  which  are  separately  reinitcribcd  the  words 
France,  Southampton,  &c.,  as  abuve,  and  upon  their  respective 
tables  the  letters,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  •  India,' 
*  America/  '  Ship,"  and  '  Blind,'  are  finally  arranged  for  despatch. 
The  letters  for  America  are  despatched  night  and  morning  to 
Liverpool,  where  they  arc  sorted  ;  the  Ship  letters  are  for- 
warded through  a  wooilcn  shaft  into  a  room  abnre;  the  UhiiU 
ones  to  the  Blind-ronm  ;  and  those  for  India,  which,  however, 
it  may  he  observed,  seldom  arrive  until  three  or  four  days  hcfore 
ihe  departure  iif  the  maiU,  to  the  end  of  the  foreign  vestibule,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  I'oUutvs. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  ({Uarantine,  and  from  othci" 
wei^hlv  considerations,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  by  the  Post- 
master-General to  proiecl  all  letters,  and  even  newspapers,  for 
our  Kastern  doiiiintons,  which  have  lo  travel  through  France, 
by  every  possible  prccauti^m.  Accordingly,  the  overland  mnils 
forwarded  from  London  un  the  7ih  of  every  nuinih  lo  Homhay, 
from  whence  the  various  bngs  are  sent  to  their  respective  desii- 
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nations,  are  packed  in  wrou^bt-tnm  black  boxes,  1  foot  H  lactiei 
long^.  1  foot  wide,  10^  inches  deep,  aud  which  weigh  13  Ibi. 
(the  newspapers,  a.b»ul  '2*20  in  carh  box,  are  in  bke  manner 
generally  packed  »eparaiel)');  and  a&  the  letters  tied  up  in  an- 
et]ual  sized  parcels  were  one  set  oTler  another  deposited  or 
lowered  into  these  narrow  cofiins,  wc  could  nut,  as  wc  stood 
witnessing  the  operation,  but  aniicipate  their  resurrection  in  rhe 
Eastern  world — and  reBect  bow  much  happiness— and.  alasl 
where  black  seals  ur  edges  were  viftible,  what  deep  uiDiciuui 
would  be  created ! 

By  the  overland  mail  on  the  24tU  the  letters  and  newspapers, 
averj^in<j  from  6000  Ut  70U0  i>f  the  furtner,  and  from  8000  lo 
9000  iti  the  latter,  I'oruur  Eastern  dominions,  including  Australia 
and  Java,  are  in  ibe  following  proportions  packed  into  these 
iron  boxes,  pointed  (not  all  ia  black,  like  those  sent  on  the  7tb) 
but  in  the  undermentioned  colours  of  the  brisbtest  hues: — 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Madras  . 
Ceylon    . 
Ilon^  Kong  1 
Canton  )  ' 

AdeUf  viil  Malta 


No.  of  Iloxei. 

6 

G 

13 


54 


Colour. 
Brown. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Bed. 

Block. 

While. 


The  number  of  iron  boxes  forwarded  on  the  7tli  and  24th  Lave 
been  as  follows; — 

I8i0.— Jan.    7.811,,.    |      Feb.    7,0«\,-»    I     Mar.    7.4?il,,| 
,.  04.19/"**    1        .,  24.67/™    I         „   2l,fl»r", 

At  five  minuies  only  before  8  o^clock,  the  hour  at  which  these 
metallic  boxes  arc  actually  despatched,  acurious  and  very  interest- 
ing process  takes  place.  Wilhm  enrh  lid,  which  is  made  securely 
to  overlap  the  receptacle  fur  the  documents,  there  are  welded 
In  a  strong  iron  frame  six  stout  notched  square  bolts,  about  Ginches 
long,  »)  adjusted  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  same  number  of  cor- 
responding sprmg  catches  wittiin.  No  sooner  therefore  does  a 
loud  snap  suddenly  announce  that  the  union  has  taken  place  than, 
like  that  of  another  de&criplion,  it  is  out  of  the  po^%cr  of  any 
bumaii  being  lo  divorce  *  the  parties,*  or,  witliout  metaphor,  to 
open  the  box  :  as  an  additional  precaution  the  interstices  between 
the  liiU  are  then  all   iltc  way  round  carefully  soldered  up;   and 

_        lastlv.  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron,  ihe  Post-Office  seal  is  affixed 

I       in  Sitlder. 

B  Oo  the  outoide  of  the  top  of  each  box  there  are  inscribed  the 

t  words 

■1^ 
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iporda  *  ImliA  Mail,  outwards.'  and  on  the  side  '  India  Mail.' 
On  the  .-irriml  ot  all  lUese  ruffins  in  Indut  the  lids  are  forcibly 
cot  npen  bv  chisels,  .ind  ilieir  cimiipius  exiru-aied. 

Tbn^  tt*>w  odU  remains  fur  as  in  say  tbat  as  sonn  as  ihc  Post- 
Office  clurk  strikes  S  ihesc  black  and  variej^ied  boxcg  arc  frnm 
Um  door  of  the  «esiibul«  (all  other  foreiz-u  mails  brins  loweretl 
li^  a  rope  aot)  pallev  from  a  toindoa  in  the  suirv  above)  packed 
into  an  •  acceirraior' omnibus  under  ihc  especial  csrc  of  '  ibe 
•IBcer  in  cbarfce,'  wIki  never  leaves  them  until  lie  hands  over  bia 
impDrtsnt  rbar^e  lo  the  coinmandcr  of  the  British  steam-pocket 
al  Marseilles. 

The  letters  for  India,  Ac,,  despntchcd  from  Snuthamptiin  in 
stcun-pMckeis  on  tltc  2()th  nf  each  month,  are  packed  in  pine 
boxes  (painled  the  same  ailnurs  as  the  iron  ones  above)  ^  feel 
3  inches  in  leng'ib  by  1  foot  3  inHies  in  tndthf  as  also  in  depth. 
The  number  asually  despatched  i*  as  folluws:— 

IftW.^-On  ibe  SOth  of  Jsno&ry,  154;  oa  tbe  20th  of  Ttbrxay,  161 ;  on  tbaSOlIioT 
Mmh,  lil. 

Those  at  least  of  oar  renders  who  hnre  relations  and  friends  in 
ImHa  will,  we  trosl,  forgive  the  mmuie  details  we  bare  just 
offered.  fl 

ft  Packets. — On  its  being  nodded   by  Uie  Postmast^r-neneral,       H 

K  immediately  after  the  c»iabli»hmeDi  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  I 
■  Penny  System,  thai,  at  progre^frive  rates  of  postage,  letters  and  H 
*  packets  '  of  any  description  niifjlit — -pro*  ded  they  did  not  exceed 
in  weight  16  ounces — be  forwarded  by  \w%i,  it  was  no  doubt 
expected  thai  there  wouU)  sutldenly  appear  a  crowd  of  rectangular 
parcels  of  various  lenjjihs.  breadibd,  niid  ihicknegse& — some 
seale<l.  some  wafered.  some  tietl,  but  all  containing  writtea  or 
piiuted  documents  of  more  or  le^s  importance. 

It  (^>pears,  however,  from  a  certain  most  exlrnordinnry  ledger 
which  we  were  permitted  M  peruse,  that  a  portion  of  llie  public 
availed  themselves  of  this  iiieHlim.ible  hlcrary  indulgence  with 
abuui  as  much  cunsideralion  as  a  tierd  of  very  hun^^ry  pigs  iijirrht 
be  expertfd  tn  eviiwe  on  being  alli>wed,  for  rerrealion,  lo  walk 
ia  a  garden  of  beautiful  tulips;  and  certainly,  if  the  ghost  of  our 

»       excellent  old   friend  the  Laic  Sir  Francis  Freeling  could   but  by        ^ 
ooDJuraiion  be  made  to  read  ihc  list  of  the  '  pai-keis '  which  have       ■ 
been  transmitted  and   delivered  by  post,   it  certainly,  like  thai  of 
Hauilct,  would  exclaim  to  our  energetic  Ptiatmai^ter- General- — 

'  O,  horrible!  O,  horrible  \  most  linrrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  oature  in  Uiee,  bear  it  not.' 

For  tntlance.  it  appears   that    there   have   been  transmitted   as 
'  packeu ' — From  Blackburn  in  Lancashire  tu  SpitalQelds,  London. 
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Ino  canar>>biri]s,t1clivcrcil  b>'  the  postman  alirc  and  well.  Front 
Dcvoiiporl  to  Lon<]nn,  a  p<»rk  pic.  To  London,  a  woodciKrk, 
also  .1  pair  of  piebald  mice,  which  wRre  kept  in  llie  Pi»st- 
Oftice  a  month,  fed.  and  at  last  deliveretl  to  the  owner,  whi* 
called  for  them.  From  Manchester  to  Cnstlc-slreel,  Bonmgh, 
two  rabbits  and  one  bird — fifteen  parcels  of  plum-pudding. 
From  Ho^mir  to  Pijmouifa,  a  lobster.  In  one  dav  31  letters  r^ui- 
taininf*  M'eik3in°:-cake.  On  more  thnn  one  orca&ion,  without  any 
envelope,  a  bank-note  (one  was  for  no  less  than  50^.),  the  two 
ends  being  merely  folded  upon  each  other,  wafcred,  and  the  back 
of  the  note  then  directed  ]  Innumerable  leeches  in  bladilers, 
several  of  which  liavin^;  burst,  and  the  water  having  wetted  the 
letters,  many  of  the  po<ir  creatures  were  found  crawling  over  the 
correspondence  of  the  country.  From  Plymouth  to  '  Hunmanby/ 
a  biinle  of  cream.  From  a  mother  to  her  son,  a  pottle  of 
strawberries,  which,  bein^  smashed  in  the  baff,  completely 
destroyed  a  'packet*  full  of  very  valuable  lace  addressed  to  the 
late  Queen  Dowager.  A  ship-biscuit,  the  address  being*  on  a 
rery  small    piece  of  paper   pasted    thereon.     From   Toioess  to 

lublin,  an  uncovered  bottle  full  of  liquor,  merely  Iabell«l  with 
[an  adilress  and  the  words  'sample  of  cyder.'  From  Exmouih  to 
Dasiings,  hfttfa  pound  of  soli  soap  in  lliin  paper.  From  Htshop's 
Storiford  10  Urunswick-square,  a  fish;  also  several  packages  of 
plants  in  wet  moss.  From  i-lastings  to  Bath,  a  bunch  of  grapes  ; 
also  shrimps.  From  Kingston  to  Westminster- Bridgo-roa*!,  to 
Mrs.  ,  a  roast  duck.  A  flask  of  gunpowder.  Fifty- 
three  separate  '  packets,"  containing  each  a  box  of  lucifer-matches, 
one  of  uhicbj  on  being  handled,  exploded  in  the  Post-Office. 
A  traveller  or  bagman  wrote  to  his  beloved  wife  for  his  pistol ; 
the  afiectionately  sent  it,  merely  labelled,  loaded  almost  to  the 

mouth  with  powder,  ball,  and  slugs.    To  theCountess  of , 

A  pair  of  flesh-brushes;  the  maiUcari  in  coming  from  the  West 
was  upset  into  a  brook,  which  dissolring  the  paper  covering  of 
these  brushes,  they,  probably  fancying  they  had  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end.  in&tanily  set  to  work  and  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  epistolary  contents  of  the  bog.  'J*o  Air.  — — ,  aUrc 
snake.  From  London  to  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  a  rery  long 
cucumber.  To  a  naturalist  in  London,  a  live  mouse,  two  china  ten- 
cups,  and  a  box  of  live  spiders-  From  Oxford-street  to  Merion- 
squnre,  Dublin,  addressed  Ut  Miss ,  a  most  beautiful  head- 
dress of  the  genus  Jigamarce.      From  Lfindun  to  Sudbury,  two 

sweetbreads.     To ,  a  human  heart;  a  partridge;  a  mackerel; 

a  paper  of  fi>h-hooks  ;  a  human  stomach,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'J'liH  Blind-man. — Our  readers  will  have  obscrrcd  that  in  the 
Hrst  operation  of  dividing  into  fourteen  main  classes  the  whole  of 
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the  letters  for  the  United  Ktn^Inm,  as  well  as  for  all  forel^ 
ooontrtcs.  which  pass  daily  ihrou^U  the  Inland  DpiMriment  of 
the  L*mdnn  Post-Odicc.  there  exists  among  the  abuve  number  of 
pi|re<m- holes  one  marked  Blind. 

Into  ibis  liule  hospital  for  the  destitute  or  boiiscless  poor,  are 
ibrown,  by  each  sorter  thrnu^bnut  ibe  deparlment,  all  lotiers 
bearing  cither  on  illcgihit*,  an  incomprehensible,  or  an  ina(ler{ualc 
addretss.  It  Bp|>ear8,  from  several  ex|>eriaientB  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Ptist-Officc,  that  of  anv  given  number  of  letters  taken 
Up  at  randt>m  as  they  are  poureil  out  of  the  bags,  about  l-lOth 
of  ihem  have  not,  on  Ibeir  addresses,  any  post  town  1  On  one 
day.  3559  lellera  arrived  at  Si.  MattinVle-Grand  addressed 
•  l^mdon '  only  ;  most  of  them  heinp  t<i  peltv  8bopkep|»ers,  who, 
with  a  turkey-cock's  desire  to  look  firand,  bad  slrutiin^ly  supplied 
their  country  corres{>oudenls  with  this  single  word  as  thetr  aufli- 
cient  address ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  inteUigcnce  of  the  Post  OfHce^ 
such  its  triumph  of  tnind  over  matter — that  every  one  of  these 
letters  was  delivered  lo  the  }')erson  Tor  whom  it  was  meant ! 

We  must  here  pnuse  lor  a  ninment  to  observe,  that  it  would 
relieve  the  servants  of  tlie  Pt)sl-Off]cc  front  infinite  vexation  and 
trouble,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes,  would  consccjuenlly 
Biaterially  expedite  the  delivery  of  letters,  if  the  public,  of  their 
own  accord,  would,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  extra 
pofttaee  could  be  required  lo.  reverse  the  existing  foolisli  fnshioii 
by  wriiins  leiriblv,  as  the  first  word  of  the  address  of  every  loiter 
—the  only  one  out  of  the  present  confused  irrelevant  inui^s  which 
the  sorter  wishes  to  discover,  and  has  now  to  search  lor — namtrly, 
THE  POST  TOWN;  after  which  ihe  name  nf  the  pretty  little  village, 
ttf  the  county,  of  '  the  hall,'  the  lodge,'  '  the  grove' — or  anvthmg 
else  might  at  any  length  be  most  harndessly  inserted — with,  lastly, 
thai  which  is  of  no  enrthlv  importance  except  to  the  posimnn  who 
actually  delivers  the  letter,  the  name  of  Hobs.  Dobs,  or  Snobs; 
in  short,  of  the  person  or  persnnnge  to  whom  il  is  addressed. 

The  duty  of  sotvmg  all  the  enigmas,  and  of  deciphering  the 
aslooishiiig  specimens  of  writing  that  arc  cuntinuously  afHiciing 
Uic  Inland  Post-Office,  is  imposed  upin  a  gentleman  selected 
from  all  the  s{)rting-rleri<s,  and  who,  from  being  gilted  with 
extraordinary  memory,  very  shrtrp  wits,  and  above  alt,  witii  what 
Mr.  Samuel  Wellcr  lennetl  *  a  pair  of  patent  double-intllion- 
■U^aifying-gas-microsco])es-r)f-he\tra-powcr  eyes,'  is  gravt-lv  dis* 
tingoisbed  throughout  the  department,  as  well  as  in  its  bunks, 
Uy  the  title  of  '  The  Blind  Man.'  Accordmgly,  to  his  little 
desk,  five  feet  long,  two  broad,  mmlcstly  leaning  against  ilie  null 
of  a  small  chomber  close  to  the  '  Foreign  '  rwini,  and  ndjimiing 
ihe  large  double   soriing  hnll,   are  brought  all  the  letters  which 
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«v«ry  sorter  hat.  in  despair,  cliurT<cd  into  bis  '  blind '  pij^^m- 
boie;  add  as,  gnzini;  for  several  minutes  ni  nothincbul  i!ie  blind' 
man's  back,  we  bebnld  one  basket  fuH  of  batherations  after 
another  brought  lo  him,  we  conid  not — when  we  ronsidered  that 
this  ha(]p:erin^  is  niprcilestly  continued  ihrouffhont  every  day, 
week,  month,  and  year  of  bis  life — help  wonderinjf  why  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  baa  not  yflt 
Come  to  his  rescue  I 

No  one,  however,  who  has  watched  the  facility  with  which 
every  compositor  in  n  printingMifiice  cnn  read  bad  nrititi^,  wnuld 
be  much  surprised  at  ibe  ease  with  which  the  blind  man  fj^ts 
over  that  portion  of  his  troubles.  Ami  n,;raln.  as  almost  any 
person  can  readily  learn  to  understand  '  broad '  Yurksbire, 
brt>a<l  Devonshire,  broad  Sc»i(di,  or  any  other  patois,  so  it  iv 
not.  oil  reflection,  surpriaino^  that  a  ^enileman  of  ready  abilities 
should,  in  due  lime,  learn  to  decipher  '  broad  writinjr' — such  as 
*  iromfredevi,'  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy;  *  Ner  the  Wises/  for 
near  Devizes;  *Biley  Rikey,' for  Billcricay ;  'Sieghelhester  Sns- 
sexese.'  for  Chichester,  Sussex;  '  Wnrdling  Street.  Noher  Len- 
der Brulz  Srhibseed,'  for  Watline-sireei.  near  London  Uridjre, 
Cheupside ;  '  Wharan  Quo  ner  Ne  Wcasal  Pin  Tm.'  fi>r  Wareham 
Quay,  near  Newcastle  upon-Tync,  &c.  &c.  But  where  ih« 
direction  is  incorrect,  or,  as  in  tbc  ffeneraliiy  of  cases  (especially 
in  circular  tracts  nddnrssed  by  reli^ous  societies  to  our  clerpy 
at  lUeir  parish  '  rectories,'  '  vic^rajres.'  &c,),  the  pust  towns  are 
omitted,  ibe  diiliculty  is  not  only  clearly  evident,  but  it  at  first 
appears  lo  be  insuperable  ;  nevertheless,  in  attentively  watching 
the  blind  man's  back,  it  is  astonishing  lo  observe  how  easily  and 
fluently  he  docs  his  work.  Fur  a  cnnBiderablc  lime  he  is  to  be 
•een,  evidently  from  memory,  wriiing  posi-haste  the  omitted 
post  towns  on  each  letter,  as  rapidly  as  be  can  handle  them. 
Now  and  then,  as  if  his  gas-lamp  bad,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  half  fainted  awav,  he  h<ilds  a  letter  helnre  him  ftir  a  few 
moiiienis.  turning  it  a  liiile  on  this  side,  and  then  nn  that,  nniil 
be  suildenly  deciphers  it.  In  extreme  cases,  he  is  occasionally 
obliged  conrulsivcly  lo  scratch  the  side  of  bis  head,  just  abowe  bis 
right  ear,  for  half  a  second  with  ihe  sharp' pointed  black  holder  of 
bis  iron  pen  :  however,  on  he  goes,  placing  occasionally  beside 
bim.  nt  the  left  extremity  of  his  dtsk,  tlnwe  letters  for  which  re- 
fercnre  to  hia  little  library,  arranjred  befnre  Inm.  is  necessary; 
and  thus,  with  ibe  help  of  abuul  hnlf  a  dozen  thick  wcll-tliombod 
books,  and  of  an  intelligent  assistant  who  siis  beside  bim.  be 
usu.-iily  manages  by  the  evening  mud.  or.  at  all  evenis,  by  that  t»f 
the  following  day.  to  despatch  tbc  mass  of  mysteries  which  Ijave 
been  sii  mercilessly  imposed  upon  bim. 

Dead-Lbttsr 
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DKAO-LETTifR  Officr. — Doad  lotlcTs  and  dead  newt]iBp«r« 
src  lucli  as  caiinut  be  delivered  ui  ibe  persDtiB  to  wbnm  thej  ara 
written  for  one  or  more  of  iho  following:  cogent  reasons: — 

)sL    B«ra.usi>  tbev  hare  na  addresses  at  all. 

2ndlv.  Becaase  ibeir  Addresses  aro — even  to  the  <  blind  *— 
iHvftiMV 

drdly.  Becmuse  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  refuse 
to  receive  them. 

4tbiy.  Becaase  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  cannot 
be  fnund. 

5iblv.  Because  the  person  to  whom  Ihej  are  addressed  if  found 
Id  be  '  lit'ftd  and  gone.' 

The  number  of  dead  letters  and  dead  newspapers  received  at 
the  LiMiduii  Dead-Letter  UfBce,  from  the  5th  of  Jau.  IMS,  to  the 
5lb  of  Jan.  I84'J,  with  the  amount  of  postage  due  thereon,  was 
IS  fMtoirs  :— 


fVtna  coButiy  puimutm  and  TiMrign 

>t>i)oi.& l,002,l]d 

Prurti  tiiliiiMl  carrivis  in  l-tuiiljin      .  Itil  ,3  J3 

Ftvni  Lotidiin  Dimicc  <:«nim  .  .  29(1, COS 
HcckHa  jilluwerl    t(i   llio   1rttvt-c«Trim 

hf  Ok  Pmiilni!  iti  Packi-t  Buuk       .  1,9^ 

Jmti^  kticn  Dcglecled  Ci>  Iw  |iud     .  30,086 


■     contain    property 
B     fallows : — 

I         C 


7,250 
616 


4 

10 
4 


1,311     I     1 


£.10. 681     3     I 


Of  the  abnve  letters  10,972.  on  being  opened,   were  found  to 
of    tbe    value   of   nearly    hnlf  a    million,    ar 


In  tiillf.  fttnonDlin;  to 
lu  ush,  bulk  nola,  ftc. 


411.960 
&,M9 


i. 
7 
5 


48).5t0  13     0 


Of  dead  letters,  a  considerable  number,  containin<r  property 
nlucd  in  two  consecutive  years  at  upwanls  of  10,000/.,  have 
actually  been  posted  without  anv  adiire»s  at  aU  !  Indeed,  many 
years  ago,  a  blank  undirected  loiter,  on  being  opened  at  the 
Dead-letter  OfTice  in  London,  was  found  to  contain  in  notes  no 
less  than  1500/.! 

The  only  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  and,  at  first,  almost 
inoimprchensible  fact  can  he  accounted  for  is,  thai  the  attention 
of  lite  good  ladv  or  good  gentleman,  who  had  folded  and  sealed 
such  a  valuable  money-letter,  had  been  so  hystericulLy  exliausted 
by  the  desire  to  do  both  with  extreme  caution,  that,  umler  a 
mural  syncope,  there  had  not  remained  between  the  crown  of  the 
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liead  and  tbe  soles  of  the  feet  slrenjctli  of  mind  enough  to  enable 
her  or  him  to  finish  ihe  opprniion  ;  in  short,  the  neglect  bad 
proceeded  from  what  is  properly  enough  called  'absence  of  mind,' 
which  in  a  digression  (for  which  wc  humbly  beg  fKirdon)  we 
will  endeavour  to  exemplify  by  the  folhiwing  anecdote: — 

An  overtired  Yankee,  travelling  in  Kenturky,  called  at  a  log- 
htil  for  refreshment.  The  ^nu^g  woman  of  ihe  hovel,  ihat  she 
might  (|uit'kly  sprend  the  table,  gavo  him  her  infant  to  hold,  aud 
in  a  few  minutes  laying  before  him  a  homely  nica),  she  then 
modestly  returned  to  her  work.  The  lung-backed  man,  naturally 
enough,  was  enraptured  at  thesigbtof  the  repast,  and  overwhelmed 
by  Cfmllicling  feelings  of  graiiiude  m  the  young  woman,  of  ad- 
miration of  the  lovely  infnnL  ihnt  sal  smiling  on  his  knee,  and  of 
extreme  hunger — in  a  fii  of  absence  of  mind,  exactly  such  as 
Caused  tlie  person  in  England  to  post  a  letter  containing  1500/, 
without  any  address,  he,  to  the  hormr  of  the  hostess,  all  of  a 
•uddea,  witti  great  energy,  ....  kissed  the  loaf, — buttered  the 
cfaild'i  face, — and  cut  its  head  ofl"! — at  least,  so  runs  the  story  in 
Kentucky. 

Each  postm.istcr  in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  requlretl  to  send  Up 
Id  London  every  Monday,  ench>&ed  ami  addressed  to  '  The 
Inspector  of  Dead  Letters,'  liis  deiid  letters  and  newspapers,  of 
which  he  forwards  a  monthly  account,  which  is  settled  quarterly. 
The  London  inland  carriers  transmit  their  dead  letters  and  nc- 
cnunis  twice  a-wcck  ;  the  London  «listricl  carriers,  daily. 

kThe  Dead- Loiter  Ort^cc  in  London  is  c<imposcd  of  six  rooms- — 
besides  the  chamber  of  death,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  presi- 
dent— whose  clerks,  thiny-tno  in  number,  are  employed  for  six, 
hours  a-day  in  opening  dea43  letters: — 
1.  Krom  the  London  district. 
2.  From  all  pari*  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  excepting  the 
^  London  district. 

I        3.   From  transmarine  countries. 
L       4.  Packets  anil  letters  apparently  containing  properly.     In 
I  this    room    one    clerk  is    also   exclusively  occupied    in 

opening  letters  unpaid  or  unsLimprd. 
Formerly  very  few  dead  leuers  were  returned  from  America  to 
Uiis  country;  but  by  o  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  6ih  of  March,  1849.  the  Americans  being 
now  debited  with  the  postage  of  the  chargcil  letters,  there  have 
lately  been  transmitted  to  Lomlon  from  the  L^niied  Stales,  by  one 
ft  return,  'J4,000.  and  by  the  following  return  'J>,000.  paid  and  un- 

K        paid  letters,  which  could  nut  be  dcltvcrcd  to  the  persons  to  whom 
I         ihey  bad  been  addressed. 

B  The  Dead-Leller  Office  in  London  is  evidently  one  of  high  trust 

^^  and 
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anJ  honour;  and,  in  accnnlance  with  the  principles  by  nrhich  it 
should  be  governed,  it  is  a  rule  in  this  JeparinienE  nevrr  to  upen 
a  leller  if  it  can  possibly  be  retunieJ  to  the  writer  nilbout  iluiug 
so.  'I'be  eeals  of  chartered  cou)]>aQics  and  of  n<iblemen  are  usually 
sufficient  lu  effect  this  ohjc<:t;  and  if  the  public,  esperi.il !y  men 
uf  business,  would  inscribe  upon  tbe;r  scuts  their  addresses,  in- 
itead  uf  their  crests  or  coats-uf  unns,  they  would,  in  any  of  the 
cases  we  have  meoLiooed.  including  that  of  sending  money  la 
undirected  envelopes,  enable  the  inspecti>r  of  the  dead-letter 
office  to  return  them  their  packets,  &c..  u>toi>enetf. 

On  the  receipt  of  country  dead  letters,  itie  first  duty  of  the  de- 
partment in  London  is  to  determine  whether  llic  rural  postmaster 
Phas  made  every  possible  efTttrt  to  find  *  the  party " — his  reasons  for 
not  hnring  dune  so  l>eing  written  by  him  on  the  bock  of  the  letter. 
This  investigation  having  been  made  in  vain,  as  soon  as,  in  the 
six  rooms  we  have  mentioned,  the  letters  have  been  ojiencd,  they 
are,  if  possible,  returned  without  delay  in  an  envelope  to  the 
senders.      If  containing  property,  ihey  nre  registeretl  ;    and  the 

(writers,  when  resident  in  Limilon,  are  requested  to  call  for  them; 
if  resident  in  the  country,  the  document  is  enclosed  there  to  the 
postmaster  for  delivery,  on  obtaining  a  receipt.  Those  containing 
no  property,  and  for  which  owners  cannot  be  found,  are  torn  by 
the  clerk  who  oppne*l   thoin  inio  six  nr  eight  i>iecps,  and   then, 

I  without  even  noting  the  nunibLTs.  tUcy  are,  accurding  lo  an  o[(I 
custom,  sold,  on  a  legal  cngngement  thai  tbcy  be  disposed  of  to 
paperniakers  to  be  re  manufactured. 
Considering  the  immense  importance  which  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  is  justly  attached  to  letters  aihlressed  to  living 
persons,  or  even  lo  the  dead,  we  must  own  it  appcare<l  to  us  that 
the  gentlemen  whose  sacred  duly  it  is  to  make  themselves,  to  » 
certain  degree,  acquainted  wiih   the   confidential   contents  of  all 

•  dead  letters,  ought  not  to  he  the  persons  entrusted  lo  destroy 
ihem,  or  rather,  according  to  the  fdd  custom  we  have  mentioned, 
to  transfer  each  letter,  in  about  balfa-dozen  pieces  only,  lo  the  ^ 
■lands  of  a  salesman  who  merely  undcrtaJtes  to  desiroy  thetn.  Of  H 
the  newspapers,  waste  vouchers,  and  letters,  sold  annually  by  the 
Posi-Office  for  about  450/.,  not  one-tenth  of  this  money  is  received 
for  the  dead  letters.  For  the  paltry  sum.  therefore,  of  about  A'yl, 
a-year,  the  respect  due  by  a  great  country  to  the  remains  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dead  letters  is  openly,  ami,  we 
mu.-4t  add,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  violated. 

The  valuable  resuUs  uf  tlic  exertions  of  the  Dead- Letter  Oflfice 
in  London  will  at  once  appfjir  by  the  f<tllowing  statement  for  the 
jcar  ending  5th  January,  IBW :— 

GfoM 


^86  Jdfec/ianisnt  of  tfie  Poil-Office. 

Vmmhrt.  £.  ,.  J. 

tCttM  ninnb«T  and  amount  of  Uttfra  r«titmcd  to  ihe  wrilcrs      620,073  G61  8  11 

'KMunieil  Uttm  BnitUy  reTujed,  or  Hill  dtrliveivd      .     .     .       29,S-J6  119  Id  0       i 

"^Wtagc  neeivnl  in  the  U«iiJ>LMlpr  (jHicv  for  Irilpfs  ilrii-  ^M 

Vfml  ftom  ilmicv 326  10  0^ 

?Dst»g«  Oil  Iriab,  Culonill,  luid  Foreign  lett«ri  tctumrd  fur 

ditiwMl d3.R7:i    I, .Tin    o    4 

Poctftgv  uf  kllcn  to  be  leoderf  J  at  comclfd  sdilrnwa  4$,H(K>        906    0     3_^ 

rDwiioy«l  m  otdinarj- couree |iK>t"lc"uirTi  P''^^  *'    'H 

Under  ihc  old  system  of  heavy  postages,  the  number  rifre-H 
jecled  valentines  (all  of  course  auonvmouft)  tbat  fonitd  tbetr  wt^H 
intu  the  Dead-LcUcr  Office  amounted  to  no  less  iban  1*20.000.  H 
Under  ihe  penny  puin-ge,  die  number  of  'dead   valentities*  bas 

■.fallen  to  70,000.  Ii  appears  therefore  that,  at  all  events  as  re- 
gards postage,  Cupid  in  London  is  nut — as  be  is  jioeltcidly  bvlievod^ 

.to  be — atuoe-blind  !  H 

Newspapkhs.' — We  have  slated  ihnt  the  newspapers,  as  fast  a^fl 

-they  are  either  delivered  at  ibe  windows  of  the  Tifsi-Office  or  un« 

..packed  fruui  the  red  inail-caris,  wliicb  shortly  after  six  o'clock 
begin  to  arrive,  are  lii'icd  in  \\bite  wii  ker  bnsketsful  from  the  great 

-double  sornng^-hall  on  die  j;  round -floor  to  ibat  suspeiided  above  It. 
On  entering,  at  nliout  hall-past  six,  these  spleixUd  a|>arimenis — 
which,  beiii^  beautifully  Itgliled  by  the  sutisiiine  of  heaven,  form 
a  striking  contrast  ui  the  dark  and  apparently  subterniucun.  gas- 
smoking,  sorting  catern  beneath — ne  must  confess  that,  alibougb 
for  some  time  we  had  been  gazintr  on  the  ascendin-;  panniers,  vc 
were  nltogeihcr  asionisbed  at  suddenly  (iticloig  ouibclves  in  a  new 
World,  and  indeed  abnost  in  a  neiv  atuio&}>here  of  nenbpapers. 

'  As  the  baskets  in  rapid  gurce»sion  rose  from  below,  llicir  con- 
tents were  emptied  by  very  jiowerful  men  upon  a  large  table,  inj 
ihc  midillc  of  whirl],  rjn  an  ennrmous  heap — a  literary  mountain 
in  labour,  ci>mposed  of  a  celesnai  and  terrestrial  con^lmnerationj 
of  Suns.  Stars,  Globes,  llccords.  Spectators.  Standard!!,  Time^,' 
Heralds,  Posts,  Chronicles,  Punches.  Bulls,  l:)]caniincr&,  House- 
hold Words.  &C. — there  stood  a  sloui  scarlet  poilnian  armed  with 
a  long-handled  wooden  broad-hoe  (such  as  is  used  in  ibe  London 
streets  for  collecting  mar-adnmized  mud),  wiih  which  very 
dexterously  and  violently  be  kept  pushing  the  ivbitc  mass  from 
the    centre    to    the    circuuifeiente,    winch    was    surrounded    hj 

jTed  postmen,  who,  as  quickly  as  they  could  fill  their  anns,  lurried 
off  the  papers  (each  hugging  about  seventy]  inwards  the  sorung- 
tables.  In  doing  so,  they  unavoidably  dropped  several  on  the 
floor;  and  thus,  beneath,  abifve,  In  the  pigeon-holes  of  all  the 
sorting- tables,  as  also  moving  about  in  all  i.lirections-  there  was  to 
be  seen  that  oslnnishiog  creation  of  English  newspapers  which, 
like  the  rars  of  the  sun,  enliven  and  enlighten  every  region  oCfl 


t 


I 


the  irlobe.  On  Fiulay  eveDiii{*s  the  mountain  U  increased  by 
above  half  a  u>n  of  '  Sunday'  publicouuiis,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
counirv  on  SatutdaT. 

As  the  |>riiccsscs  of  sorting  are,  generally  apcakiufr.  similar  to 
4haie  uf  the  letters  belww,  we  will  not  »ear>'  our  readers  by  d^ 
tailing  tbcm,  bui  will  merely  ubsorvc  thai,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
Utmost  possible  Rtientinn  to  this  public  ivork,  in  which  not  only 
the  British  pt-ople.  but  the  whole  tainily  uf  mankind  arc  inte- 
rested. It  is  nutificd  on  a  biiard  bung  up  in  as  nearly  as  pussible 
.the  middle  o(  the  hall,  that  for  every  paper  mJiscnt,  the  man  who 
shall  have  made  ilie  mistake  wilt  be  fined  a  penny,  which  at  the 
cod  (if  (he  quarter  is  divided  aroimg  bis  comrades. 

All  ucwspa[>crs  fur  furcign  cuunlnes,  as  fast  as  they  are  col- 
lected, arc  despatched  through  a  sine  shoot  into  the  'Foreign 
Department '  belnw. 

lu  arranging  the  multitudinous  mass  which  reinnins,  one  of  the 
inust  imporiain  dutiei>  that  the  sorter  has  to  perform  is  to  detect 
any  frnud  on  that  indulgence  of  ibc  Imperial  Parliament  which 
Jiberally  allows  them  to  circulate,  even  lu  India,  pi>stage  free. 
Under  the  old  system  of  heavy  charges  on  letters,  ihere  were 
innumerable  attempu  to  curry  un  an  illicit  correspoiidcuce  by 
imeatw  of  newspapers.  One  uf  the  moat  cnmmon  of  these  frauds 
«wt,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  page,  to  uiidai^ 
dot  consecutively  with  ink.  or  to  under-inark,  by  little  holes 
made  wiih  a  piu,  each  Iciter  needful  to  make  up  the  several 
worils   of  the  fraudulent  comtnunicntinn. 

Letters,  and  ent^losures  even  of  pLum-cake,  are  still  very 
commtmly  concealed  within  newspapers  ;  but  by  very  ingenious 
means,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  fur  us  to  reveal,  they  are 
usually  delected,  and,  wlierever  it  is  pusaibic,  punished.  The 
present  Pusimasier-General  is  also  making  very  strenuvus  exer- 
iioDS  to  suppress  a  sjiccics  of  pcUy  larceny  by  which  a  few 
'  faoust^huM  words,'  whicb  many  of  the  writers,  no  doubt,  consider 
as  perfectly  innocent,  are  inscribed,  sometimes  openly  on  the  en- 
veUi|te,  and  sometimes  confidentially  within.  The  following  nre 
a  soinpic  of  Ibc  punishuiunis  which  have  been  inilLCtcd  :-— 
far  tcritiMg  on  tkt  ICm^ofit. 


in'"- 

d. 
2 
0 
4 
2 


'WiUiBpecU' 1 

*  Bnvi  HMtu ' I 

*To  h«  ptmctii[il1}r  ferwanl«l'     .  1 

'  WiUi  my  cumpliiiiciiU'  .      .      ,  1 

*  It  is  rr4)uv«itii  ilmt  ihU  t>«{if7. 

l-*    tlrlu'«r<.'ii    withaul     a-ljy,!  .      .. 
Olbtrwiii?  ,1  ciini)>lii>tit  t*iU    bet 
■uilvio  li«(l-^u«tirr*'            .] 

*  PuKniAU,  jrou  tM  biMiat  Aud  tiuc'  1     2 


/"or  Burtl^  toritviy  in  the  tHside.    X 

try  walfht. 

«.   tf. 

'  Frani  Juliii'  [not  Lard  Jobn]     .     1 

*  My  luvF  111  Ji-ury  '     ....      1 

'  My  tWKteit ' 1 

'All'*  well'     ......     1 

'  l>\i  come '       ...**,     1 
'One  o'clock  on  (lie  lOth'      ,      .     0 

*N*)n»w»yct' 1 

'Mrs.  U.  wsuoklhig'        .     . 
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Of  wbut  stmn^e  and  minute  mnterials  is  the  enormous  rcrenue 
of  ihc  Britisb  Kinptrc  composctl ! 

Al  seven  niinulcs  before  a  quarter  to  eight  the  newspappn, 
which  ihrougboui  iKith  the  upper  balls  have  by  this  time  beca 
all  snrtril.  are,  almost  simulLaneDUsly.  acconUng  to  their  de9- 
tinaiions.  packed  inio  IratLer  bags,  a  ffw  of  which  arc  lied,  sealed, 
atid  then  cirupped  through  a  wnotlen  shout  lo  be  cunvc\ed  at 
once  to  the  termini  of  the  several  rndway  statiuDs ;  the  remainder 
are  also  put  into  bags,  which,  wiiliuui  being  closed,  are,  at  a  fl 
quarter  to  eight  precisely,  lowered  in  charge  of  scarlet  postmen,  ™ 
via  the  machine,  into  the  great  sorting  balls  beneath.  As  fast 
as  they  arrive  there,  the  letters  belonging  to  each  sack  (iba 
letter-carrier  h<ilds  it  open  while  the  sorter  tills  ii)  are  super- 
ppBckcJ  in  strata  above  the  newspapers,  until  by  about  three 
fxninutes  to  eight  the  bags  are  not  unlv  all  sealed,  but  aie  lo  be 
■•een,  eight  or  ten  in  a  lumpt  on  the  shoulders  of  postmen,  wha. 
appearing  almost  as  if  they  would  bri-nk  tlown  from  the  loada 
they  are  standing  under,  compleicly  block  up,  like  ladies  wail- 
ing for  their  carriages,  the  passages  which  lead  to  the  main 
ezeunt-door.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  clock,  which  has  been 
attentively  watching  the  operalions.  benevojonily  strikes  eight,  the 
prestdent*s  authoritative  voice  is  heard  from  his  elevated  desk  lo 
utter  very  distinctly  the  monosyllable  *  Go  1  *  on  which  the  door 
flies  open,  the  mass  of  white  and  brown  bags,  of  scarlet  clotb,  red 
faces,  and  horiz<intal  b<u-ks  moves  on,  and  in  a  very  3^e>v  minui«s 
the  great  sorting  halls  above  as  well  as  below  are  all  empty! 
The  night-scene  outside  of  stufTing  the  bags  into  acccleraiors, 
often  lea\-ing  therein  merely  room  enough  for  the  guard,  is  very 
soon  concluded,  and  thus  by  a  very  few  ininuies  after  eight — iha 
last  sharp  exclamation  of  '  All  right!  drive  on!'  having  already 
died  away — the  whole  of  the  letters  and  newspapers  from  the 
Inland  Department  of  the  London  Post-Office  are  in  vaiious 
directions  rumbling  through  the  streets  towards  their  respective 
destinations ! 

Morning  Delivery.— Our  heart  arhes  when  we  stale,  ihat 
most  of  those  intelligent  public  scrvanis  whom  »e  have  but  just 
dismissed  to  homes  more  or  less  poor,  as  well  as  more  or  less 
distant,  to  enjoy  that  pittance  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  rest, 
which  alone,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath  dav,  is  allowed  to  them, 
bave  lo  arise,  dress,  ainl  walk  t"»  Si.  Alartin's-Ie-Grand  early 
enough  to  anive  there  before  five  a.u..  to  arrange  the  morning 
delivery;  and  if,  as  is  the  case,  they  cheerfully,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  year  afier  year,  daily  assemble  to  per- 
form this  endless  dniy.  our  readers,  as  they  sit  reclining  in  iheir 
easy  chairs,  mil  not,  we  hope,  shriuk  from  the  fatigue  of  reading, 
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for  a  few  ntinules,  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  manner  in  which 
tbrse  important  dutirs  are  performeil. 

The  baps  reacbin?  London  from  nil  the  inlaml  Pi«t-officei, 
or  in  oibcr  wonls  from  all  pnris  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  frttm  abrnad,  are  mpidly  brought  fmm  ilic  termini  uf  the 
prinripal  railways  by  tw<i-wbec\ed  mail-carts  and  four-'whceled 
accelerators  (for  no  mail-coaches  are  now  employed  in  tins  work) 
to  Si.  Manin's-le-Grand,  where  they  beg^in  in  arrive  at  5  o'clock 
A.u.  As  fast  as  ihey  arc  unloaded  at  the  door,  the  large,  long 
♦madsacks'  containing  them  arc  openctl,  and  the  bags  from 
vitbiii  these  are  then  brought  on  the  shouMers  ol'  red  Idler- 
carriers  to  twenty-four  'opening  tables/  arrange*!  nlphabeiically. 
to  as  to  give  to  each  as  nearly  as  possible  ihe  same  amount  of 
work.  A  junior  clerk  examines  the  biij  and  seal,  and  if  there 
appears  to  be  anything  wrong  about  either,  without  opening,  he 
reports  it.  If,  bowerer,  all  be  right,  he  cuts  it  open,  and  then 
laming  it  inside  out,  he  deposits  the  whole  of  its  contents  on  bis 
table. 

Although  all  the  Queen's  heads  in  thi;  heap  have  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  different  posxmagiers  in  the  country,  the  letters  have 
each  to  be  examinefl  to  ascertain  whether  its  postage  by  stamp 
or  by  mvtney  is  correct,  in  which  operation  the  clerk  separates 
the  moss  as  he  proceeds  into  two  divisions,  '  Town'  and  *  Coun- 
try'— the  fonner  usually  containing'  about  three-foiurihs  nnd  the 
latter  one-fourib.  He  also  lays  aside  in  one  compartment  the 
Urge  letters  and  parcels. 

The  small  letters  are  ihcn,  by  meisetigers,  stamped,  if  pre-paid 
on  their  faces,  and  if  by  postage-stamps  on  their  backs,  witli  the 
letter  of  the  table,  day,  month,  and  year,  and  in  order  that  every 
operator  may  be  made  responsible  for  the  work  he  uiideriakes,  a 
b<»ok  is  stamped  and  signeil  daily  by  the  stamping  mcssi-ngcr, 
which  of  course  not  only  identifies  him,  but  shows  whether  the 
letter,  dales,  &c.,  he  bad  used  on  his  instrument  were  correct. 
As  fast  as  the  messenger,  in  stamping,  passes  the  letters  behind 
faim,  bis  satellite  letter-carrier  bears  them  off  to  other  sorting 
tables,  at  which  '  cnnntry  letters,'  including  foreign  ones,  are 
disposed  of  at  one  double  desk,  thvided  tm  either  side  into  uvelre 
compartments,  each  *2  feet  9  inches  broad,  labelled  in  tno  tiers  of 
pigeon-holes,  the  same  as  for  the  evening  delivery.  The  '  large 
packets  '  are  taken  to  a  single  aiijoining  table  confcnning  three 
compartments,  each  of  the  eiirn  breadth  of  4  feet  7  inches.  The 
'Town  tetters'  are  taken  to  desks  divided  into  two  tiers  of  seven 
and  eight  compartmenis  each,  numbering  from  1  to  15,  of  which 
Nos.  1  to  13  are  for  '  Divisions;'  each  of  which  comprehends 
about  one-thirtccnth  of  that  portion  of  London  which  lies  within 
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the  threc-milp  circle^  No.  14  for  cma// letters  for  public  offices; 
and  No.  15  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  London  dtitriet 
l^in^  bet«veen  the  three  and  twelve  uiile  ciiflcs,  ibe  leiiers  and 
(locunieiils  fur  which  ore  at  unce.  hy  means  uf  u  flj^-wheel  and 
endless  rnpc,  forwarded  through  the  tunnel  from  the  '  Inland*  to  ^ 
the  *  Diiiinct  Oflice.'  V 

This  fir&i  process  of  assort  ment  having  Ijcen  concluded,  the 
letier-iarriers  next  cunvey  the  whole  uf  the  thirteen  London 
Xlivisiuits  of  letters  to  one  double  and  one  single  desk,  divided 
into  furtj-seven  coinparlmenlB,  each  t>f  which  is  subdivided  into  a  ^ 
double  row  of  etgbi  bins,  called  '  walks,'  and  as  fast  as  this  lattor  ^ 
operalion  is  cffecled,  lln-'V  are  again  carried  off  in  wooden  irnya, 
GonsirucLed  to  l}e  held  under  one  arm.  to  the  two  lifting  machines 
at  each  end  of  the  ball — in  or  upon  which  machines  the  red  carriers 
•in  tiers,  or,  geolii^i rally  sjienlting,  in  strain  one  above  anoiher, 
ire  rapidly  uplilU-d  lu  the  large,  %vell-lightedj  double  hall  used 
-at  ni|;hl  fur  newspapers,  where,  by  arrangements  which  we  shall 
detail    In  descrihin-;    ihe  deliveries  of  t tie    Lnmlon  District   Do- 

Xanment,  the  letters  are  finally  sorted   into   streets  bj  the  very 
stter-carriers  *\io  arc  themselves  to  deliver  them.  ^ 

\  The  whole  uf  these  u|KM-ntionB  tbniugbout  the  halls  above  ■ 
.and  below  must,  if  possible,  be  amcluded  by  seven  o'clock 
-A.M.,  after  which  half  an  hour  is  allowed  to  the  London  letter- 
krricrs  finally  to  arrange  and  lie  up  iheir  parcels  for  actna] 
elifery — and  acci>rdingly,  at  half-pubt  seven  precisely,  they  and 
their  bags  are  despatched  by  accelerator-omnibuses,  which,  starting 
brim  lull  of  red  pusmien  and  white  bags,  rapidly  drop  one  after 
another  at  the  commencement  uf  his  respective  walk,  uiuil  tbe 
last  carrier,  bag  in  band,  having  descended  from  the  steps,  the 
vehicle  veers  round  and  slowly  returns  Ui  its  resting  place.  Eacb 
*  walk*  is  so  con&lrucled  as  to  enable  the  postman,  excepting  on 
(Mondays,  to  Complete  his  delivery  iu  about  an  hour,  when  he 
takes  his  '  time-card  *  to  the  nearest  receiving- ho  use  that  the 
juunc  and  lime  may  be  ceriilietl  thereon.  The  postmen's  duties 
■end  generally  about  half-past  nine,  acd^rding  to  distance— ami.  ex- 
ftCepiitig  »i!venty  men  rcscr\'ed  for  the  little  midday  desputches  to 
Brighton  and  Southampton,  and  deliveries  of  the  letters  uf  the 
dai-mails,  they  are  then  their  own  masters  untd  ^  p.m.,  when 
they  agam  assemble  for  the  busy  and  cxbousttng  duties  tve  have  ^ 
described.  ■ 

When  both  halls,  above  and  below,  the  foreign  room,  and  the 
blind-man's  chamber,  are  each  in  full  and  vigorous  operation,  the 
licture  ailogeitier  is  one  which,  from  being  composed  ot  very  odd 
lises,  as  uetl  as  very  slrangc  objects  of  vision,  could  not  p'ssibly 
be  delineated  by  any  crayon  or  pencil  bnl  UogartUV   The  tramp- 
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iogf  puffing,  and  occasional  snuiBmfc  uf  the  carrier*,  as  with  arms 
SuU,  bafr»fuU,t>rtra^»fun  uf  letters,  they  pruce<;d  rapidly  fnim  one 
]on^  table  t^i  anniber,  —  ilie  rcverberaiinns  tif  ibe  siampcri, — the 
. Battering  or  sbuffling  of  myniids  of  lettfrt  into  pi^enii-liDles, — 
the  rumbling  of  the  tunnel  rnpcs  ami  of  tbc-  frteaai-cn^iue, — form 
the  crerUstiii}?  musical  acCdinptiiiiinenl  Ui  which  I  he  sorters,  uicsr 
sen^rs.  bAginen.  &c.,  seem  to  work.  The  floors  of  both  iho 
duuble  halU  appear  Uierally  stvartning  alive  wiUi  human  belngSj 
dressnl  in  dark  clothe*  nr  in  scarlet  (mes  :  and  as  the  e^e  of  the 
stranger,  in  inuic  ndinirailon  of  the  busy  scene,  glancing  hori- 
zuntallv  uTer  the  mass,  suddenly  ubscrvcs  at  each  end  of  the 
iDom  jiided  human  figures  iu  bright  red  uniloruis.  standing  bult 
aphghi  with  white  letier-bags  in  ibeir  hands,  letters  under  their 
arnis,  or  newspapers  ai  their  fuel,  and  vertically  moving:  upwards 
or  downwards  in  iron  cages  from  one  flour  to  tbc  uiber — it  is 
almost  imptissible  fi>r  bini  to  help  fancying  them  to  be  the  spirit! 
of  depnrtpd  ptistiiipoi,  who.  according  to  ibeir  general  perform- 
ances, and  especially  according  to  the  mode  in  wbicii  they  may 
Lave  been  in  the  habit  of  handling  letters  containing  soicrcignSf 
.half-sovereigns,  shdiings,  ami  sixpences,  are  from  the  troubled 
inlcrior  of  St,  Mar tiii's-le- Grand  ascending  or  dascending  to  ihetr 
dooms! 

Mdnbt-Orubr  Okficb. — Among  the  list  of  social  advaa- 
tnges  wtiich  \[r.  Rowland  Milt's  penny  posta^re  system  has  coa- 
Jerred  upt'D  the  aimmuniiy.  may  beununtcrated  the  e-xtension  and 
■JDcreased  facility  it  has  uiToi'iled  to  the  iraasmissum  itt  money- 
orders;  an  ananGTumeut  which,  from  its  ori};inul  e»iabli»htnent  in 
September,  lh3H  (when  it  was  comjioai:d  of  three  clerks),  has 
now  gniwn  into  a  vast  banking  sv&lem,  idpntical  in  cltmensrunfi 
irilli  the  Untt(Hl  Kingdom,  by  which  at  a  very  tritlinfr  charge,  and 
with  alinitst  perleet  safely,  any  small  sum  can  by  any  person  be 
traiumiiled  from  ami  to  any  part  of  Englaml,  Ireland,  i^cotland, 
Guernsey,  ur  Jersey.  The  number  uf  pmtuiasiers  and  rereivers 
auUiorued  to  issue  ami  |niv  niuney  in  this  manner  amounts  to 
J4,-l87,  forming  alu»gether  a  scries  of  branch  banks,  rcodv  ai  any 
■hour  uf  the  tiny  to  coinmunirjiie  with  cadi  otber  or  with  the 
LtrndoM  office  for  the  nccommoclaiion  uf  the  pnbhc.  The  growth 
anil  practical  uidity  of  thi>  dc|iariuient  of  the  Pusi-O^hce  may  be 
sufEciently  sbuwnas  foLlows: — 

£  »,  J. 

In  the  Qiurtf  r  riMting  ."Silt  A|)ri1,  1839,  llic  tuU)  wnouni  of  )         .„  ,qb     >'    a 

ordcn  iuueil  in  KogUtr'l  luul  Wal^-i  wa* / 

luUwQuitTtrretidiiiK  3t)i  JAtiuoTjr,  ISJO,  lltey  nuoutiled  to        I,8;J0,!W7   17     S     ) 

The  number  of  ledgers  used  at  one  time  in  1838  was  4.  of  330 
folios  of  61  lines  each.     In  1S47  il  was  Si,  of  5o0  fuhos  of  60 
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lines  each.     Since  1847,  hy  a  simplificttCion  of  accounts,  these 

ledgers  have  been  nearly  got   rid   of.     The  amount  paid  at   the 

inone^'-order   windows  of   ttie  L'>ndon  office    ahme  on   vbe  2I«t 

January,  1850,  was  4S0'.i^.  3<.  9rf.      Average  payment  of  the  la«t 

moinh  about  3500/.  per  day.  The  money-orders  issued  in  London 

alune  have  increased  as  fulluwa  : — 

£.         >.  d. 

For  llieQuRrtircDdiusSih  April.  1S39 7,t«0  19    4 

Du.  do.  H\i  iatMvj,  1850 36^,396     9     4 

Finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  present  cost  of  the  money- 
order  iMiicc  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  pound- 
a^^rs  lately  received  for  money-orders  issued  iLrougbout  the  United 
Kingdom^  there  would  remain  a  small  proHt  or  revenue. 

The  enormous  business  iranMicied  in  this  branch  of  the  Post- 
Office  may  be  faintly  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  every  uinrningV 
post  usuallY  brings  to  the  chief  ofiicc  in  Lunclon  (in  which  there 
are  employed  178  clerks)  no  less  than  1*2,000  advices,  amounting 
lo  nearly  four  millions  a-year  !  The  present  Postmasier-Gc neral 
lately  determined  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  these  advices  from 
a  semi-sheet  uf  foolscap  tu  aUiut  half  that  size,  by  which  act  of 
apparent  insignilieanL  economy  a  saving  of  no  less  than  HOC/, 
a-year  has  been  efTecteil,  although  ihe  Government  is  supplied 
vriih  paper  ai  a  nolnrjously  cheap  rnic,  Py  another  aUeraiiudt 
which  his  Lutdship  has  lately  efledcd  in  \\iefurm  of  the  ciirre- 
spondeuce  of  the  money-order  dejiartitieiil,  ihe  number  of  packets 
transmitted  on  that  service  to  the  inland  London  oflice  lias  been 
reduced  about  46,000  a-week,  and  of  course  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  receiving,  of  conveying,  and  of  sorting  these  letters  on 
their  arrival  at  the  London  inland  ofEcc,  have  also  been  saved. 
'j'he  latter  effect,  liowever,  aliboucrh  includi'd  in  the  estimated 
results,  «as  subsequently  overlooked  ;  and  accordingly,  shortly 
after  the  aheration  had  been  effected,  it  was  observed  with  do 
Utile  alarm  that  tliere  was  an  apparent  detrease  in  ihe  corre- 
spondence of  the  country  with  Lontton!  The  cause  of  this  sick- 
ness for  a  short  time  remained  an  inexplicable  ni\siery,  untd  on 
a  scrutinising  analysis  ii  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  defi* 
ciency  was  not  only  created  by,  but  nearly  tallied  with,  the  le- 
tluction  of  letters  from  the  provincial  postmasters  to  the  London 
money  office,  as  created  by  the  alteration  we  have  descnbcd. 

In  consequence  of  these  as  well  as  other  reductions,  and  the 
adoption  uf  a  more  simple  system  of  accounts,  the  sen*ices  of  about 
one-lounb  of  the  clerks  of  the  money  office  have  lately  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  saving  of  about  1 1,000/.  a-year  efTecled. 
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The  London  District  nKPARTMENT.  commonl)-  called  The 
TwopKNNY  Post. 

The  work  of  this  officft  U  a  wftnring^,  wasting-,  intermittent  ferer, 
which,  excepting  Sundays,  comes  on  rc^ularl^  cverv  morning 
tbruu<rlii>ut  the  vcar  at  G  a  m..  and  which  in  Icii  cold  and  hot  fits 
of  unequal  severity  atllicls  the  various  sets  of  patients,  who  are 
sucressivcly  exposed  to  it.  until  ten  minutes  past  nine  at  niphi. 

After  a  night's  rest,  such  as  only  the  weary  in  this  world  tMijoy, 
the  first  symptom  of  uneasiness  in  ihis  great  cleparinient — by 
which  more  letters  arc  now  delivered  than,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  penny  system,  passed  through  all  ihc  post-oflices  of  the 
United  Kingilom — is  ilie  arriv.il.  at  the  early  hour  wc  have 
named,  of  a  detachment  of  clerks  and  letier-sorters,  who,  in 
winter  often  paddling  under  umbrellas  and  in  inackintcj&hes 
through  steet.  snow,  and  durk  wet  streets,  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving,  hut  not  opening,  a  tiiie  of  wooden  boxes  full 
of  letters  arid  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  under  the  influence  of  machinery  and  of  an  endless  chain 
flow  in  a  succession  of  waves  from  the  Inland  Dep.-iriment 
(commonly  called  The  General  Past-Office)  for  delivery  in  that 
portion  <if  the  London  District  which  lies  between  the  three  and 
twelve  mile  circles.  At  si\  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the 
president  and  his  assistants,  amounting  altogether  to  ninety  per- 
Eons.  these  boxes  are  opened,  and  the  contents  taken  out  and 
sorted,  during  which  operaii<m  bi»sc8  full  of  letters,  sometimes  in 
a  stream  and  sometimes  in  a  torrent,  continue  uncea^ingLy  to  pour 
in  through  the  sewer  or  tunnel. 

While  the  sorting  of  all  these  letters  and  newspapers,  in  a 
mode  wc  shall  shortly  describe,  is,  like  the  dejM)siiion  of  honey  in 
the  cells  t)f  a  hive,  going  «in,  o  number  of  men  and  boys.  like  bees 
flying  from  flower  to  (lower,  are  in  al)  directions  occupied  in  the 
following'  curious  process  of  coUection. 

All  the  letters  thrnugUoul  London  which,  if  stamped  or  unpaid, 
have  been  dropjied  into  ihc  slits,  or.  if  paid  in  money,  have  been 
delivered  on  the  counters  or  at  the  windows  of  259  receiving- 
houses  by  a  quarter  befnre  8  a.m.,  are  at  8  o'clock  conveyed 
through  the  streets  in  the  hands  or  on  the  ahnulders  of  Eetter- 
carricrs,  cither  to  the  chief  office  at  St.  Martin's-le- Grand  or  to 
the  undernamed  eight  branch  ofTices.  from  whence  ibey  are  con- 
reyed  to  the  main  office  in  the  following  manner  : — 

FromCboringCross,byinai!-cart     Sid  mouth-street,  earl  &  riding-ljoy. 
North-row,  ditto.  Shored  Itch,  ditto         ditto. 

Portlatid-atreet,        ditto.  Stepney,  ditto         ditto, 

FunlicOi  tiitto.  SoutliM-ark,  ridiiig'-bny  only. 

After 
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Aftcr  tbe  nrriral  of  tbese  csrls,  tlie  vrbnlc  force  of  the  office 
is  employed  in  what  is  technically  tcnnni '  openiofi:  collections/'^ 
and  as  for  tins  bi^avv  nmounlof  work  onlvnne  briri*  hour  is  allowed, 
JVC  will  pndcavnur  I"  explain  the  admirable  arran^ieinents  by 
wbicb  tbe  first  irrcat  Loudon  District  delivery,  termed  *  the  nine 
o'cliick  despatch/  is  performed. 

I.  As  fast  as  the  red  mail-carts,  ornamented  with  ihe  royal 
arms,  after  whiskin?  round  the  north  and  south  angles  of  (be 
Post-Officc.  suddenly  pull   up — or  rather,  as  snnn  as  tbe  poor 

jaded  horses,  mern  mc^H,  of  their  own  accord,  suddenly  slop  at 
the,  loilem,  well-knuwn  entrance  of  tbe  District  Department — ihe 
driver  of  each  rphirle,  throwing  down  his  reins,  ami  suuiding  up 
iu  his  cart  dos-a-dos  to  his  borse,  hauls  out  from  bencaih  bis  seal, 
one  after  another,  a  scries  of  inilk-wbile,  creaiii-c<)lour<Hl.  and 
gin gerbreail-cc loured  bags.  With  tliese  thrown  over  bis  shoulders, 
and  \viih  Ids  lime-paper  in  his  moutb,  be  witbout  delay  enters  the 
passage,  delivering  his  charge  to  a  porter,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
check  the  number  of  bis  bags. 

In  like  manner  and  al  the  same  moment  Itltlc  riding-boys,  each 
giving  to  bis  hose  as  he  almost  brushes  the  corner  a  valedictory 
touch  of  the  spur,  have  hardly  6toppe<l,  when  leaning  backwards 
in  llnir  saddles,  ibcy  tjuickly  unbuckle  one  strap,  while  a  porter 
in  wailing,  as  soon  us  be  has  unl<K>sed  the  olbcr,  lifts  from  above 
the  panting  flanks  of  the  poor  Post'OfHcc  aniiiud  aleaibern  valise 
containing  the  b.ngs,  which  are  instantly  carried  oCT  into  the 
portion  of  ibe  office  appropriated  to  receive  them.  The  drivers 
and  bo^s  deliver  to  the  tinic-keeper  their 'time-bills,*' oo  which 
in  one  column  appear  cerlifierl  by  various  receivers  and  time- 
keepers the  precise  periods  at  which  they  ought  to  have  started; 
— ou2bt  to  have  called  at  each  receiving-boose  in  tlit-tr  *  r(»ad' 
or  *  ri<I« ;' — ought  to  have  arrived;  and  in  a  second  column  are 
noted  tbe  hour  and  minute  at  which  at  each  station  they  actually 
did  arrive, 

II.  As  snnn  as  the  forefinger  of  that  steady  man  of  business 
the  Pi>5i-Office  clock  points  Iu  8 .  10,  a  gang  of  men,  each  either 
carrying  on  his  declined  shoulders  a  huge  letter-bag.  hugging 
one  in  his  arms,  or  with  one  or  two  dan'zhng  from  Ins  hamis,  are 
observed  followmg  each  other  through  a  ]ia&sage  into  the  sorting- 
rcoin.  Of  the  bags  ibus  collected  those  couiaining  newspapers 
only  are  taken  into  the  great  sorting-office,  9G  feel  4  inches  long^ 
and  71  feet  broiid,  to  a  small  lable,  21  inches   broad  by   12  feel 

*  The  miittlKT  orcoIWticnis  msdt  up  by  tbe  l«tier>r«c«ivcri  per  d«y  witbio  iIj*  thrM- 
mll«  circle  aninunl  to  3563. 

Ttii!  niiinliR  uf  culleciions  insdc  up  by  tb«  country  rec«iier>  p«r  U^y  wilhio  tbe 
lbrM-Diil«  circle  sn  196. 

long. 
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lonp;,  beneath,  which  there  ore  slaoding  gaping  in  a  row  eight 
]ttge  white  baskets — 

]    for  General  PosI, 

6   for  Counlrjr  Di\niiniu, 

1  for  Londfin  DisiricL  within  the  tbrre-mite  circle. 
Tbe  bajTs  ointaininfT  letters  and  'packets'  arc  carried  to 
tables  18  incites  brnad  by  5  feet  io  length.  To  tbesr  tables,- 
which  arc  diviiled  into  very  sraali  mmpartments,  there  are  ap-' 
pointed  ten  or  twelve  clerks,  whnse  duty  ii  i»  on  reeeiring^  each 
bog  first  vi  all  carefully  to  inspect  its  seal ;  if  perfect,  tu  cut  it 
a^en.  empty  its  motley  ctmicnis  on  hia  portion  of  the  table,  and! 
laatly  turn  the  ba^  inside  out  l4t  prerent  being  fined  hnlf-a-crowifr 
£or  any  letter  left  wiihin  it. 

III.  The  contents  of  the  baes,  havinff  been  thus  piled  in  a  heap 
before  each  opening  clerk,  his  fir&t  process  is  to  take  up  and  exa- 
mine the  '  bill'  of  iu  contents,  M  see  if  there  are  any  rej^istered' 
letters  m  the  mass :  if  so,  he  selects  and  de&paiches  them  to  tfae- 
re^ttrar-clerk.  whri  gives  a  receipt  fur  the  same.  He  then 
checks  the  nuinhcr  and  aniciunt  of  'paid'  lelleis  which  llie  i»*. 
ceivers  have  been  required  to  tic  up  separately,  to  ascertain  that 
thev  correspond  wnh  the  number  and  amount  m  the  hilL  These 
preliminary  examinations  having  been  completed,  he  nest  sepa» 
nUes  the  Londun  letters  frum  the  luland.  The  latter,  withnut  a 
momenLa  delay,  and  wiihout  bein^  stamped,  are  parked  inn  box 
and  transmitted  viik  ihe  subterranean  tunnel  to  the  Inland  Office. 
All  newspapers  arethmwn  into  a  basket  behinri  him.  from  whence 
ibey  are  by  ant>lher  clerk  sepitraied  into  two  parcels,  namely, 
'L<indun'  and  '  Country' — including  ininsmunne.  Lastlv.  what> 
ever  parceU  termed  'packets*  may  appear  in  tbe  heap,  whether 
for  town  or  country,  are  selected,  and  forwarded  tu  a  separate 
sorting  desk. 

Having  coi  rid  of  all  newspapers,  of  all  IcUcrs  not  belonging* 
to  the  London  district,  and  of  all  '  packets,'  his  nest  operation  is— ■ 
with  a  rapidity  which  unless  wilnes&ed  could  scarcely  be  rrediled — 
to  divide  ihe  letters  which  remain  into  two  classes.  '  stamped  and 
unpaid/  and  'paid.'  Each  claitsare  by  him  nut  only  sefiaratcd,  but 
are  placed  with  their  facesall  looking  one  way  ;  and  as  last  as  they 
accumulate  they  are  carneil  off  m  armsfnl  to  tbe  upper  end  (if  the 
office  by  porters  who  depusji  all  of  one  son  on  one  double  desk, 
and  tbe  n  mainder  on  another. 

IV.  Tfie  stamped  and  unpaid  letters  at  the  double  desk,  above 
deacribed,  are  divided  among  eighteen  sorters,  by  each  of  whom 
the  stamped  letters  arc  simultaneously  subdivided  into  a  double 
tier  of  pigeon-hole  boxes  as  follows: — 

^        I.  Ueneral  post.       2.  Ten    tun-n  districts,   oamely  : — Nortb- 
I  west. 
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west,  We«l-city,  Lombard-street,  Norlli-east,  East.  Suulbwark, 
Poriiand-street,  Norlh  How,  Cbanntj-cross,  Pimlico.  3.  Six 
Counirv  tlistricts.  namely,  Ilounslow,  Barnpt^  linfiebl,  Wool- 
wicb,  Croydon,  Hampiun. 

The  unpaid  letters  are  transferred  to  a  table  2  fret  2  incites  by 
14  feel  G  incbes  long,  ivbrre,  after  bcini;  similarlv  subdividetl, 
they  are  stamped  merely  as  '  unpaid.'  The  paid  tetters  are  trans- 
ferred lo  a  table  *2  feel  2  inches  broad  by  17  feet  9  inches  long, 
where  ibev  arc  stamped  merely  as  '  paid.' 

V.  As  fast  as  tbese  operations  arc  concluded,  the  letter*  m 
they  accutnulate  are  carried  off  to  a  double  desk,  on  one  side  of 
whicb  e%ery  fou^H-letler  receives,  first  of  all,  from  a  siamper 
standing  sidc%vays  a  violent  blow  on  lis  face,  which  cancels  its 
stamp,  and  then  from  another  siamper,  posted  beliind  the  first, 
anoihcr  violent  blow  on  its  back,  indelibly  marking  ibcreon  the 
hour,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year  at  which  ii  is  to  be 
dcsjHLtrhcd.  At  the  oppiislte  side  of  the  same  table  the  whole 
of  the  countrt/  letters  are  in  like  marnier  doubly  belaboured  by 
two  stampers  and  two  date-markers. 

\'J.  The  whole  of  the  letters  having  been  thns  examinetl, 
sorted  into  districts,  and  stnmprd,  they  are  cnrrie<l  into  a  large 
airy,  wcll-lif{htcd  room,  called  the  Letter-carriers*  Ofiice,  nhere 
they  are  distributed  among  57  Iciter-carricrs  in  blue  uniform 
coals  with  red  collars,  seated  about  2  feel  4  inches  asumler,  al 
double  desks. 

About    two-thirds  of  the  I^)ndon  letters  are  divided   among 
these  intelligent  men,  who  rapidly  sort  them  into  'walks;'  the 
remaining  one-tbird  arc  deposited  on  one  long  finable  desk ;  and 
here,  without  further  process,  they  arc  carefully  examined,  pre- 
vious  to  their  being  despatched  to  Charing-cross  am)  to  the  other  fl 
principal  receiving-houses — where,  for  the  object  of  relieving  the   ^ 
main  office  in  St.  MariinVlc-Grand,  tlicy  arc  sorted  into  walks 
by  the   bine-coated   jiostmen  wh<i  subsequentiv  actually  deliver  ^M 
them  at  the  houses  to  which  they  are  addressed.  V 

Al  the  principal  receiving-houses  of  each  of  the  nineteen 
stations  within  the  three-mile  circle,  as  also  of  ibc  fifty-three 
stations  between  the  three  and  the  twelve  mile  circle,  there  U 
established  a  room  In  which  the  leiier-carricrsassemble  to  receive 
and  finallv  prepare  their  letters  fardeliverv,  by  arranging  them  not 
only  in  streets,  but  consecutively  in  the  nuDibers  thereof.  To 
each  of  these  districts  there  is  appointed  a  'charge-ioker,'  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  accuunis,  and  who,  therefore,  is  charged  fl 
with  the  {x>stage  on  all  iinjiaid  letters.  'J'be  wages  of  the  letter-  ™ 
carriers  are  from  20*.  to  255.  a  week,  those  acting  as  charge- 
takers  receiving  an  additional  allowance  of  3<.    The  letter -earners 
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are  tuually  employed  from  nioa  to  ten  hours  per  daj ;  the 
Damlier  of  miles  they  walk  per  day  average  from  fifteen  to 
twenty- four. 

The  '  country  letters/  at  six  tables,  each  about  18  feet  Iook.  are 
similarly  sorted  by  clerks  into  '  roads,*  formerly  called  '  rides/  and 
are  then  packed  into  canvas  or  leathern  bags.  Three  minutes 
only  before  the  period  at  which  ihece  bags  are  despatched,  the 
boys  and  drivers  who  arc  lo  convey  them  arc  called  in  in  assist 
in  t)i(ig^  up  their  mouths,  which  are  nu  sooner  sealed  with  red 
flaming  wax  by  the  stampers,  than  each  driver  and  bov,  like  an 
ant  carrying  a  grain  of  corn,  hurries  off  with  bis  burden  tu  his 
mail-cart  or  horse.  The  driver  packs  bis  own  cart;  ihe  boy 
nimbly  hopping  into  his  saddle,  and  It-nnitig  backwards^  as 
before  dr-scribed,  is  assisted  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  can  niaiiagn 
to  buckle  the  right  strap  of  the  valise  quicker  than  tlic  flibl>er- 
tigibbet  be  is  waiting  on  can  fasten  the  left  one,  exclaims  gruflly, 
'  Look  sharp!* — which  convulsively  affecting  the  chdd's  spur, 
away  the  [>our  horse  starts.  The  drivers  in  their  red  carls  suon 
follow ;  and  in  a  few  secnnda.  cleverly  worming  their  way 
through  the  variety  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  obstacles 
that  obstruct  them,  all  arc  to  be  seen  strenuously  roduiting  to 
ibeir  respective  destinations.- — The  number  of  horses  daily  em- 
pUiyed  in  this  manner  by  the  District  Department  alone  is  150. 
The  rale  at  which  they  go  may  be  exemplified  by  the  single 
instance,  that  twelve  minutes  <mly  are  allowed  from  the  General 
Post-office  to  Charing-cross. — The  iriteresiiiig  opernii<)n,  or  rather 
the  series  of  operations,  which  we  have  thus  faintly  sketched,  is, 
excepting  Sundays,  repeated  during  the  day.  for — ten  'town' 
deltveries ;  seven  beiond  the  town  aud  within  the  ihrec-uiilc 
circle;  6ve  within  the  three  and  six  mile  circles;  three  within 
the  six  and  twelve  mile  circles.  During  upwards  of  fificen 
hours  out  of  the  Iwcntv-four,  conscriuently,  the  interior  of  the 
London  District-office  eihibitsa  succession  of  labour  of  a  very  ex- 
hausting ilcscription ;  while  beyond  its  walls  there  are,  in  dark- 
ness and  in  dayli°:hl,  exposed  tu  every  sort  of  weather,  u  brigade 
of  men,  of  boys,  and  uf  poor  horses,  vibrating,  with  short  intervals 
of  rest,  between  St.  Martin's-le-Graad  and  their  respective 
stations. 

In  the  rear  of  the  London  Post-office  we  observed  a  small 
narrow  stable,  into  which  in  rainy  weather  there  are  stuffed,  on 
the  principle  of  first  come  fnj>L  served,  scvenlccii  or  eighteen 
horses — the  remainder  having  to  seek  fc>r  sheiter  elsewhere.  The  ■ 
drivers  and  boys  are  selected  for  their  duties  by  a  steady  middle-  ™ 
a^ed  man  whose  office  it  has  been  for  many  years  to  watch  their 
departures  and  arrivals,  and  who  accordingly,  having  very  natu- 
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Tally   lost   hit  voice  in  such  ui   inclement  serrice,   vlters  his 

valedictions  as  well  as  his  umlcdiclions  in  a  tone,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  ball'  way  between  a  whisper  and  a  burk.  The  ridin^- 
-boys  are  mostly  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  'after 
which,'  our  pr<ifessional  adnser  boarsely  informetl  ns,  'they 
mostly  grows  into  drivers,'  As  regards  the  outline  of  their 
•toinaclis,  ihcy  are,  every  one  of  them,  apparently  of  the  PVench- 
pig  or  greyhound  breed  ;  and  their  clear  complexions  also  in- 
dicate high  condtlioa  and  joyous  hraltb.  We  particularly 
iioiice<l  Htchard  Martin,  who,  we  were  balf-snftly  and  italf- 
grudly  informed  by  his  governor,  is  not  only  the  1>ost  rider,  but, 
in  p»int  of  conduct,  the  best  boy  in  the  service.  A  more 
agreeable  specimen  of  the  Knglish  countenance,  and  indeed  uf 
the  unassuming  character  of  a  mild  b<ild  English  boy.  could 
scarcely  be  met  with.  Ever  since  this  tittle  fellow  was  eleven 
years  and  a  half  old,  he  bus  been  riding  on  her  Majesty's 
service  for  six  davs  in  the  week — beginning  at  a  quarter  before 
nght  and  endmg  at  half-past  sevon — thirty-Are  measured  miles 
per  day!  Ue  has  done  this  for  two  years  and  a  half  continually, 
with  the  exception  of  one  week  only.  \%hen  he  was  sick.  His 
journey  is  from  the  Post-oflicc  to  SUorctlilch  Church  and  back ; 
and.  ill  spite  of  carts,  carriages,  cabs,  bitanes,  Sec,  he  per- 
forms it  regularly  ten  times  a-Klay.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
storms  of  tvind,  rain>  snow,  and  sleet,  to  wbich,  in  daylight  as 
well  as  in  darkness,  he  must  be  nccasionally  exposed,  his  greatest 
trouble,  and  indeed  danger,  proceeds  frum  the  slippery  state  of 
bis  road  in  frosty  and  in  what  he  termed  to  us  '  greasy '  weather. 
As  the  pwir  bov  bas  no  father,  and  as  his  mother  is  a  charwoman, 
it  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  burl  bim  :  nevertheless  he  told 
us  very  artlessly  that  in  bad  weather  his  horse  had  repeatedly 
slipped  up  wiib  bim,  as  often  as  three  or  four  limes  a-week  ;  but, 
OS  Sam  VVcller  has  very  justlv  ohseri'ed,  '  Who  ever  knowed  o 
cburcltvartl  vere  there  was  a  poslbov's  tombstone,  or  ever  seed  a 
dead  postboy  ?' 

On  tbe  Queen's  birthday  these  riding-bovs  receive  a  hat  with  a 
fine  gold  band  aiid  cockade,  a  briglit  scarlet  jacket,  a  beautiful 
blue  waistcoat,  and — 'just  as  if  Joseph  Hume  had  then  suddenly 
clasped  them  round  llie  woist — nothing  more  I  VVe  should  be 
sorrv  to  implant  in  their  light  hearts  a  seed  of  discontent,  Tel, 
when  w«  reflected  on  tbe  everlasting  buaiping  work  they  have  to 
perform,  wo  must  own  that,  from  a  vcrv  slight  experience  in  such 
matters,  w  occurred  to  us  that  her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General, 
who  mil  improbahLy  knows  some  of  the  uses  to  which  buckskin 
can  be  applied,  might  surely  take  an  opporttmity  of  explaining 
in  respectful,  appropriate,  but  tn  most  pathetic  terms,  that  these 
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fine  liule  liojs,  wlw  convey  ihe  correspondence  of  tbe  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  world,  are  unsrientific-illT  covered  at  tbe  wrong 
end  ;  ibat  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  a  great  nation  to  cloibe 
ihcm  ah  over;  and  ibat  at  all  events  it  would  be  infinitely'  more 
agreeable  to  ibcm  to 

'  f^u  with  their  headb  bore 
Because  they've  gvt  no  Itats  to  wear/ 

than,  as  at  present,  tbe  contrary. 

Rktknoe. — The  early  origin  of  tbe  English  Post  Office  is  in- 
vnlved  in  obscurity  almost  uunmntin^f  to  total  darkness,  and  tbcrc- 
fiire — without  cndcavourin?  to  detail  in  what  manner,  by  wbatexcr- 
tKUU,  and  at  what  rale  the  happy  icw  who  routd  read  and  wrila 
mana^red,  like  flies  crawling  across  a  treacled  plate,  to  communi- 
cate wttb  each  other  over  pathless  trucks  or  tUruu^b  miry  roads, 
ibai  offered  to  the  transnmsit>n  of  a  bag  of  letters  greater  pb\sical 
difficulties  in  a  few  hundred  miles  than  are  now  encountered  in 
ks  transit  across  the  Ailanlic  or  even  in  its  passage  to  Bombay— 
we  will  merely  refer  our  readers  lo  the  fullowing;  advertisement, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  leiteis  which  now  wei<rh  os 
Dearly  as  possible  three  tons,  ami  which  at  present  arc  conveyed 
tl  a  speed  of  from  30  to  40  miles  an  hour,  were  only  seventy  years 
>go  packed  into  the  %-alise  of  a  sinn^lc  post-boy  whose  ai-erage 
pn^ess  was  about  3^  miles  per  hour. 

*  Getierat  Part- Office,  I'\b.  22,  177'J. 
•The  Post-boy  carrying- the  Mail  which  wa."  de<«patcheit  from  this 
OlHcc  last  Fritlsy  uighl.  was  rubbtnl  by  two  footfiads  with  craiies  over 
their  fiices,  on  ^tnrrlAy  night  at  ten  o'clock,  at  the  bottom  of  Jlack 
Xahu,  near  Lotig  Com|itfiii.  betwet-ii  Eristone  and  Hhipstone,  in  Ox> 
fi>rdsliire,  ofllic  whule  Mail,  coittaiiiiii^;  tbe  fullowjiig  bogs,  viz. : — 
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Warwick, 

Stntt  ford-on- A  von, 

Ship»Ion-oD-Slour, 

Ledbury, 

ileretbrfi, 

Bromsgrove, 

Worcester, 

Stone, 

Keweastle-tinder-Lyne. 
[3Jacclc-*HeId, 
'Middk'wich, 

Uoloui  Chapel, 


Knut-sfbrd, 

Manchester, 

.Stf>ck]iort, 

LiverpiHkl, 

WarriugioJi, 

Wigoii, 

Pre^to^, 

Ulackhuru, 

Lantii>tt'r. 

Kcn.lal, 

Wolverhampton, 


Bridgenorth, 

Stafford, 

ShitTna], 

Kiiiij|)twich. 

C)  tester, 

Northop, 

Cvuway, 

SU  Asaph, 

ItaiiKor, 

Itolyhead,  and  tite 

Iri^h  Mail. 


Shrewnbury, 

'The  penwns  who  committed  thii  ntbbery  were  sniatl-sized  nicn, 
it  brang  a  dark,  foggy  niglit,  the  lx>y  cannot  give  any   furtlier 
Sweriplion  of  thciti. 

*  Whoever  shall  appreliend  and  cxinvict,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended 
and  convicted,  both  or  either  of  tlie  persoos  who  eomniitfed  \\\\s  rob- 

B  2  berj'. 
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bery,  will  bo  entitled  to  a  reward  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  over  and 
alKi>e  llie  reward  given  by  Act  of  I'arliatnciit  for  apprelieuding  liigh- 
waymidi.  By  command  of  the  Fostmaster-General,  _ 

Aktuon r  Touu,  Secretary'         ■ 

Wbat  o  CDDlrnst  llie  above  forms  niih  the  fact,  that  by  the 
night  mnil  only  there  arc  occasionally  despatched  from  the  metro- 
polis on  one  arterial  line — the  London  and  Norlh-Weslern  Kail- 
way—  the  contents  of  ten  Post-Oftice  four-wheeleil  accelerators 
full  of  tetters  and  newspapers  I 

As  in  this  jMiper  we  purposely  avoid  nil  topics  of  political  con- 
troversy, we  nill,  nithout  referring  tu  h^gone  arguments  on  the 
subject,  briefly  state,  that  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  liowland  Hill's 
sysieni,  ihe  rales  of  Eng^lisb  postage,  de  factOf  from  being  the 
heacicat,  became  almost  at  a  blow  the  lirjktest  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  If  wc  compare  the  letters  of  the  year  ending  &tb 
January,  1838,  with  those  for  the  year  ending  5ih  January.  1850, 
we  find  in  their  numbers  an  increase  of  from  7B,000,000  to 
337,000,000 ;  and  as  far  only  as  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Poit- 
Ofiice  is  concerned,  it  appears,  by  returns  which  will  shortly 
be  laid  before  ParliamciH,  tliat  for  the  jear  ending  5th  of  Janu- 
arv  last,  the  gross  receipts  under  the  penny  system  have  amounted 
to-J.  165.349/.  I7j.  9id.,  bcmp  174.388/.  0*.  6rf.  less  than  the 
gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1838.  Now, 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  bis  History  of  England  states  that  on  the 
accession  of  VV'illiam  III.  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  about  two  millions  per  annum — about  165,000/. /eM  than  was 
last  year  collected,  principally  in  pennies,  by  our  Posl-Otfice 
alone ;  and  wc  may  add  that  such  has  been  the  astonishing  in- 
crease of  wealth  of  the  British  |K'op]e,  that  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  London  and  Nitrih- Western  Railway  Company  for  last 
year  ('2,227/2 1'i/.)  were  also  larger  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
British  Crown  in  the  year  1CB9  ! 


Britisu  Postal  Svbti^m. — Having  concluded  our  slight 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  London  Office,  we  will  n4)w  en- 
deavour to  delineate  the  few  leading  princijties  upon  which  the 
transmission  of  the  corresjwndcnce  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
uniform  penny  postage  system,  appears  to  be  regulated. 

The  daily  arrival  and  despatch  of  about  .i  million  of  letters 
and  newap:ipers  from  and  to  not  only  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  all  portions  of  the  globe,  as  at  present  arranged, 
somewhat  resembles  tbe  arterial  and  venous  circulation  of  the 
human  system. 

From  London — the  heart  of  the  commercial  world — letters, 
newspapers,  and  packets,  by  two  great  pulsations,  the  one  be- 
tween 
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Iwecn  9  and  10  a.u.  and  ihe  other  at  precisely  8  p.m.,  are, 
under  the  arrangements  we  hare  described,  diurnally  projected 
along^  six  arterial  railway*  to  about  600  principnl  towns,  at  most 
of  which  there  are  '  forward  ofTices,'  Jor  deBpntrhing*.  some- 
tiucs  without  opening  them,  all  bags  atldrctsed  by  the  L^mdon 
deparlnicnt  to  remoter  points.  As  our  correspondence — the 
blood  of  the  country — is  rapidly  Bowing  along  these  six  tines,  it 
repeatedly,  mechanically  by  turntables,  but  apparently  of  its  own 
accord,  branches  away  at  diminished  speed,  and  at  nngles  mure 
or  less  acute,  upon  other  rails  ;  and  when  each  of  these  iron  wavs 
ha»  come  to  an  end,  it  continues  at  a  still  slower  rate,  by  an  in- 
finitj  of  ramificatians.  to  progress  upon  high  roads — then  upon 
bye  roads—and  eventually  to  meander  upon  paths — until  not  only 
every  inland  letter  forwarded  from  the  metropolis  to  8000  pro- 
vincial post-oHices  has,  at  foot-pace,  been  delivered  lo  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  every  foreign  document  also  is  at 
its  port  ready  to  be  forwarded  by  sleam-packeis,  by  sailing- 
paclcels,  by  vessels  of  almost  every  description,  to  its  trans-marinc 
desItn&tioD. 

In  this  arterial  circulation,  the  projecting  or  centrifugal  power, 
like  that  which  at  tbis  moment  is  feebly  working  withm  us, 
dimiaishes  in  pro]K>rli()n  to  its  distance  from  the  heart  or  centre 
of  action.  At  each  of  the  London  termini  tht^re  is  in  readiness 
lor  llic  conveyance  of  every  morning  or  evening  m-iil  nt  least 
one  noble  sieam-engino  of  invincible  pnwpr,  frcsii  as  a  bride- 
groom from  bi»  cbami>er,  rcioicing  like  a  giant  to  run  bis  rourse; 
or,  ill  more  approjirinte  terms,  simikiiig  uii^l  hissing,  all  rrady, 
at  the  waving  of  a  liiiv  Hag,  lo  whistle  and  be  off.  On  the 
branch  railwars  there  are  also  in  waiting  n  similar  set  of  en- 
gines, but  of  weaker  power.  On  the  high  roods  the  Ictler- 
bag&  are  forwarded  occnsionallv  in  four<liorse  coaches,  then  in 
jiair-horse  '  busses ;'  as  ihcy  prepress,  manv  are  transferred  to  a 
one-ht>rse  mail -cart,  then  lo  pnstdions  on  liorsebark,  then  to  men 
who  carry  them  over  ibeir  shoulders  on  foot ; — in  one  instunr e  Ut 
a  red  wbeclbarrow  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms.  On  ap- 
proaching lUc  extremities  ibcy  arc  finally  carried  up  lanes,  along 
paths,  across  mea<low!;,  throuirli  streets  or  alleys,  and  nito  courts 
by  p»»stmen  or  post  women,  until  the  projecting  power  bns  abso- 
lutely ilwindled  from  the  magnificent  London  steam-engine  into 
a  little  ragged,  rosy-faced  boy — *  If  you  please,  mum,  here 's  a 
letter  for  you  I ' 

Id  the  venous  progress  of  letters  and  documents  totcurds  London, 
the  propelling  p)wer  in  like  manner,  allbough  aiversely.  mobiH- 
tate  viget  vircstpte  aajuirit  cu/ido — increases  as  it  proceeds ;  but 
OS  alL  foreign  msuls,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  arc 
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despaiclipd  to  the  metropolis  as  Fast  os  ihey  arrive,  nnd  as  the 
^eal  AoikI  of  newspapers  is,  aiit  of  Lomion.  arterial.  no»  vcnoui^ 
the  pulsations,  from  bein^  mure  freiguent,  arc  proportioiKtbly  of  a 
smallf^r  amount.  The  main  principle  of  the  circulation  of  British 
correspondpnce  between  the  metropolis  and  ihfi  remoleit  region* 
of  the  pli)l>e  having  been  thus  airanped,  the  next  jreat  object  for 
Co  lis  id  o  rati  on  was,  at  what  hours  the  tno  ^reat  pulsations  frooi 
London  should  take  place.  If  cconomv  onlv  had  bo«n  consultedf 
the  mails  would  all  have  been  ejected  from  London  by  dat/  ;  for 
OS  the  public  prefer  to  travel  at  that  time,  and  indeed,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  g:cnerall}>  spcaking^.  now  decline  to  do  so  by 
ni^ht,  it  would  evidently  have  been  necessary  (as  indeed  is  the 
case)  to  pay  the  raitway  companies  four  or  five  times  as  much  for 
the  convevanre  of  mails  by  ni^ht  as  by  day ;  for  it  is  obvious  that— 
alilinii^h  in  a  lon^,  well-reinuneraiing;  passenger- train  a  railway 
corapanv  could,  rn  sunsUinc,  afTord  to  convey  a  tender  full  of  li*!'- 

(ter-bairs  for  a  trifling'  sum — to  do  so  in  an  almml  empty  train,  by 
moonlight,  an  apparenilv  exorbitant  indemnification  mi^ht,  after 
all,  leave  the  compaiiv  losers  by  the  impressment.  The  jrreat 
object,  however,  of  a  post-office  is  to  do  as  much  of  its  work  as  is 
possible  while  the  naiiim  is  fast  asleep,  or  in  other  words  to  he^in 
its  work  as  toon  as  men  of  business  have  ended  theirs.  Accord- 
ingly, of  all  the  documents  that  leave  London  daily,  about  two- 
thirds,  regardless  of  the  extra  expense,  are  despatched  by  night 
mails  and  nbitut  one-third  bv  morning  ones :  and  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  invention  of  railways  has  not  only  enabled  the 
Post  Ortice  thus  to  propel  from  Limdon  a  bulk  of  corresjwndencc, 
&c.,  which  would  have  altogether  overwhelmed  the  tiny  seats 
and  receptacles  of  our  maiUcoaches,  hat  bv  propelling-  these  let- 
ters in  the  same  time  over  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  it  has  in 
fact  enabled  the  department  to  do  a  much  lar^r  pro|>ortion  of 
its  work  in  darkness.      For  instance,  the  night  mails  now  reach 

I  Carlisle  at  nearly  the  same   hour  (in  depth  of  winter  about  day- 

Uglii)  as  umier  the  old,  slow,  goutyj  born-blowing  system  of  1838 
they   used  to  arrive  only  at   Birmingham,      As  far  therefore  as 

i  correspondence  is  concerned,  it  might  almost  he  said  that  the 
communication  between  L.ondon  and  the  radius  of  Carlisle  is 
equal  to  that  by  cleciric  telegrHpli ;  for  though  it  consumes  more 
time,  yet,  the  nation  being  sound  asleep,  it  is.,  practicallv  speak- 
ing, time  of  nn  value. 

til  will  be  evident  lo  our  readers  that  in  this  diurnal  ebbing 
and  fl(vwing  system,  by  which  all  the  secret  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  aifectiims  of  the  Briiisb  people  are  safely,  quickly,  and  confi- 
dentially imparted  lo  each  udier.  the  pulsations  of  London  must 
necessarily  afTect  the  whole  of  those  simultaneous  hut  transverM 
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tntumiasionc  of  letters  throughout  the  oountrr  by  crosa  nuU, 
commonly  called  'cross  post*;*  for  as  a  main  object  of  these 
BOb^idiary  arrangements  is  to  convey  letler-bajE^  fmm  all  points 
to  the  arterial  railwnvs,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  their  arrival 
at  the  various  stations  thereon  should,  in  point  of  lime,  he  to 
ftrran^ed  ns  to  correspoml  with  the  passjije;c  up  or  down  of  the 
mails  ami  trains  with  which  llicy  are  respectively  to  proceed; 
and  yet.  self-evident  as  is  this  necessity,  a  portion  of  the  public 
have,  in  several  instanres,  considered  themselves  as  cruelly 
aw?rievc<),  herause  the  Poslmasler-Oeneral,  notwithstanding  their 
ntimemusly-sif>ned  petitions,  has  declined  tn  order  the  rural  post- 
masters to  despatch  their  has^s  at  hnurs  ivhicli,  ihoujorh  undeniably 
more  omvcniiMit  tf>  particular  loralilies,  would  flisturh  a  rarefully 
organised  cireulation  of  %-ilnl  impurtnnre,  in  which  ihc  smallest 
obstruction  or  convulsion  would  produce  very  serious  resutls. 

Bat,  very  unwillingly,  wc  must  now  briefly  notice  a  scries  of 
pelittuns  of  much  graver  importance. 

SuSPKJiSIOS     OF     THE     DeLIVHRY     A>D      TRANSMISSION      OF 

Letters  o.n  Sunday. — We  need  iwl,  wc  trust,  afTirui  that  wc 
belong  to  that  large  jiorlion  of  tJie  community  who,  on  mature 
reBcction,  desire  openlv  as  well  as  inwardlv,  publicly  as  well  as 
privately,  to  ohey  itiose  few  comntandmenis  of  nnr  Creator  by  ■ 
which,  for  our  happiness  and  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  our  V 
pusions  are  regulated  laiher  ihati  restrained;  and  as  regards  the 
particular  law  in  question,  its  wisdom,  as  well  as  its  beneficence, 
has  lately  been  so  curiously  demonstrated  under  such  striking 
circom&unres,  that  we  cannot  refrnin  (mm  alluding  to  the  case. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  '  Four  Months  among  ihe  Gold- 
fiodiu-s  in  AJu  Califuriiia,  by  J.  Tyrwhill  Brooks,  M.D.,'  the 
BDtbor,  after  describing  %'ery  graphically  the  manner  in  which 
lawless  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  tbc  world  were  recklessly. 
and  in  many  instances  murderously,  engaged  in  the  attainment  of 
gold,  states : — 

'  4th  .Time.— Breakfast  was  soon  dispalrheil,  nnd  the  qtteftilnn  an  to 
the  day's  openilturts  asked.  Don  I^ub  was  ttie  only  one  wlio,  an 
the  score  of  it«  being  Sunday,  would  not  go  to  the  diggings,  ile  hod 
no  objection  to  aniuae  himself  on  Sunday,  but  lie  would  not  wtn-k. 
To  get  over  the  ditfioulty.  we  aj^roed  to  go  on  the  prineifilc  of  e^cry 
oian  keeping  his  own  findiiign,  our  bonds  of  unity  as  a  party  tn  extend 
merely  to  mutual  protec-tiun  anil  deftnce.  Lvavjng  Duci  Lui?,  tlicu, 
smoking  in  the  lent,  we  procettied  tn  M'ork,  ami  found  that  the  great 
toajority  of  the  goldfinriers  appeared  to  enlertain  our  opinions,  or  at  all 

event*  to  indlate  our  practice,  iis  to  lalmuriiig  on  ttie  Sunday 

I  worked  hard,  sn  indefil  we  nil  did,  the  M-hole  morning :  the  toil  Is 
very  severe.' — pp.  69,  60. 

It 
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It  does  not  appear  thnt  Dr.  Brooks  or  hii  associatrs  felt  the 
slijifhtest  remorse  nt  ihe  ag:rceiiient  thcv  Imti  so  sliamclessl^ 
cnteretl  into  to  dcsecralc,  for  the  sake  of  gold,  the  Sabbath;  and 
yet,  in  the  brief  spare  of  three  weeks,  the  Doctor  makes  the 
following  very  remark-ihle  entry  in  his  iournal : — 

'  2.5th  June,  Sunday. — We  have  all  of  hb  g-iven  over  working'  on 
Snttdaytf  as  wefoutitl  the  toil  on  liix  succcN^iveduyNqnilv  hard  ciioiiKh. 

A  few  of  Ilie  miners  pursiieti  their  avocations  on  the  A'undtqf, 

but  the  majority  devoted  the  day  to  n^t,  sinol^iiig,  aud  steepiag  in  tke 
shade,  alternately.'— pp.  82,  102. 

Thus,  even  in  picking;  up  gold  (an  occupation  so  exciting  that 
it  had  burst  tlie  bands  of  almost  all  human  compacts,  people  of 
all  conditions  having  deserted  from  ihcir  cngageuienis  to  rush 
to  '  the  digg^ings""),  one  day's  rest  out  of  seven  was  practically 
found  to  he  absolutely  necessary.  '  The  fact  is,'  preaches  J.  T. 
Brooks.  M.D.  as  soon  as  he  became  dead  tired — 

(  Hlien  the  DrvU  greiv  stckt  the  HefU  a  monk  troultl  be) 
■ — 'The  fact  is.ihe  human  frame  will  not  stand,. nnd  «as  never  in- 
tended to  stand,  a  course  of  incessant  loi].'  One  holiday  per  week 
was  accordingly  not  only  agreed  on,  but  it  was  moreover  carrictl 
uem,  con.,  that  they  might  just  as  well  have  it  on  Sunday  as  on 
any  other  day  ;  and  thus  from  no  sense  of  religion  did  the  n'or- 
shippors  of  *  the  diggings'  most  powerfully  subscribe  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  commrindment  which,  with  miMlificaltons  else- 
where explained  in  the  Holy  Kcripturcs.  has  beneficently  desired 
us  TO  kki:p  holy  the  Sabrath-uav. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  ihis  precept,  some  time  ago  the 
'ostin aster- General  determined,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  work,  to  make  every  arningement  that  was  j>rACticnblc 
for  reducing  the  amount  of  postal  labour  on  Sunday — and  step 
by  slcp  the  following  alterations  were  efierted. — On  the  7th 
January,  IM9 — the  money-order  Sunday  business  was  finally 
suspended  thniughout  England  and  Woles — thus  suddenly  re- 
lieving 150  provincial  post-ot^ices. — On  the  1st  April,  IS49— 
the  auspcnsiim  of  the  money-order  Sund.iT  biuiness  was  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  and  Scolhiud — ^lljus  relieving  234  additional 
offices. — On  the  iiSlh  October.  1849 — the  provincial  post- 
ofUccs  throughout  England  and  Wales  were  not  only  as  a  general 
rule  closed  on  Sundav  from  ten  to  five,  but  their  ilelivcrles  on 
that  day  were  resirictpd  to  one.  By  these  measures  5Qii  pro- 
vincial post-oflires  and  4000  dependent  offices  were  closed  for 
about  three  additional  hours.  "  In  19*1  |»ost  towns,  233  deliveries 
were  disremlinucd,  and  368  Ictlcr-cairiers  relieved  of  1^  hour 
each  of  Sunday  duty. — On  the  29th  December,  1849 — in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  beyond  the  three-mile  circle,  the  early  Sunday 
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delivery  was  transferred  to  a  tcry  laic  delivery  on  Salunlnv  ntght, 
by  wbicb  lUl  persons  were  cnllrcly  relieved  from  Sunday  duly. 
—On  ibe  13ib  Junuar^',  1850 — in  ibe  provincial  post-offices 
ibroogbout  England  anti  Wales,  further  extensive  relief  was 
g-ivcn — 1st,  by  the  disrontiniiance  of  a  larpe  number  of  Sunday 
mails:  2nd,  by  tlie  disuse  of  money  prepayments  for  all  inland 
letters ;  by  wbicb  restrictions  576  provincial  post*offices  and  alMUt 
4000  dependent  ofliccs  were  closed  on  an  average  for  four  addi- 
tional hours. — The  combined  effect  of  these  several  measures  has 
been  to  relieve  every  Sunday  upwards  of  6000  persons,  on  an 
average,  more  than  5§  hours  each.  Other  alterations  effeeting  « 
still  farther  reduction  of  labour  on  Sunday  are  in  contem- 
plation. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  determined,  in  deference  to  the 
recommendations  of  various  commissions  of  inquiry,  to  remedy 
a  grievance  which  had  l^ug  been  complained  of  as  highly  pre- 
judicial lo  cuuimercc,  and  in  some  degree  injurious  to  ihe  revenue 
of  the  Post'Onice.  and  which  had  been  peruliarly  vexatious 
whenever  it  included  a  mail  just  arrived  from  the  Kast  or  West 
Indies — namely,  the  detention  in  London,  not  only  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday^  but  often  during  thirty-six  hours,  of  nhat, 
thou;:!)  ca//f(f  'forward'  letters,  were  n<)t  forwarded:  by  which 
want  of  proper  arrani^emeniB,  if  a  man  living  20  miles  on  one 
side  of  London  had  occnsion.nfiertbe  despalrhof  Friilay'spost,  to 
communicate  with  his  son  residing  only  20  miles  beyond  London, 
be  could  not,  iu  many  places,  receive  a  reply  until  Thursday 
morning!  To  ct>rrect  this  serious  inconvenience,  a  small  tem- 
porarv  addition— which  has  ended  in  a  permartent  retluciion  of 
thirteen  persons — was  made  to  the  Inland  nepartmeut  of  the 
London  Post-office;  and  jei.  wiiljout  reflpcting  for  a  moment  on 
the  balance  of  the  aliemtions  effected,  by  which  Sunday  labour 
bad  on  the  whole  account  been  throughout  the  country  go 
materially  reduced,  an  excitement  was  created  and  an  outcry 
raised,  in  consequence  whereof  petitions — in  many  instances, 
we  regret  to  say,  signed  in  uHer  ignorance  of  the  subject — have 
poured  in  to  both  houses  of  Parliament — 1st,  f4)r  no  delii^ry 
or  despatch  of  letters  on  Sund.-»y;  and  'indly,  for  a  total  stop- 
paOE  of  all  mail  conveyance  on  that  day  1 1 

As  regards  thc/rrf  of  these  petitions.— both  of  which  have 
been,  we  think,  very  temperately  as  well  as  ably  treated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vau^han  of  Harrow — it  has  been  publicly  stated  bythe 
Mctropnlitan  Commiuee  for  the  total  cessatitm  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  Posl-Oflice  on  the  Lord's-day,*  that  inasmuch 
as  '  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  public  mind  has  been 
embodied  in  petitions  from  more  than  2500  places,  containing 
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400,000  sipTiatnr^s,  it  muxt  be  manifest  that  ihe  public  mind 
is  prepared  for  the  suspension  of  all  collection  and  fiftliverv  of 
letters  tbrougbout  the  kingdom  on  Sunday:'  whereas,  by  the  very 
figures  ab«vc  quoted,  it  appears  ibal  the  '  ayes,'  as  compared  with 
the  population  interested,  are  only  in  the  prnjiorliun  of  sav  I  to  50. 
The  '  manifestation  '  therefore  of  tbc  public  mind,  instead  of  brin^ 
in  favour,  is  evidently,  for  as  much  only  as  it  may  be  wnrlb, 
hostile  to  the  proposed  alteration  ;  and  as  this  practical  lest,  se- 
lected by  the  Committee  ibcmsclves.  will  probably,  to  all  reason- 
nble  people,  he  deemed  almost  amclusi%'c,  we  will  merely  observe, 
as  a  very  extraordinarv  fact,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  hare 
occurred  to  any  one  of  the  400,^0  pctititmers,  thai  this  first  por- 
tion of  tlicir  complaint  is  after  all  (m  miliiary  parlance)  not  only 
'groundless/  but  'vexatious;'  for  if  no  one  was  forced  to  p»y 
his  nssessfnl  taxes  unless  he  liked,  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary 
for  40(1^,000  persons  to  pray  for  their  repeal ;  and  yet  the  p^^rievance 
of  the  pelitioners  is  still  weaker — it  bfiofjairuth  as  clear  as  the  sua 
in  C'ulculla  at  noonilay.  that  if  the  40O,0CO  pciiiioners  would  simply 
Uetcrminc  not  to  «rile  or  send  leilcrs  on  Sunday,  tbey  could  not 
possibly  be  coli^ctffi ;  and  n^ain,  that  if  they  would  refuse  to  re- 
ceive them  on  that  day,  ihry  c^utd  not  be  deiivered.  In  fact,  the 
remefiy  is  undeniably  in  their  own  bands  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
in  the  position  uf  400.000  people  a|)plyira:  to  their  legislature  for 
a  sumptuary  law  not  only  to  prevent  t/iem  from  eattii<r  and  drinking 
what  they  consider  to  be  unwholesome,  anil  are  entirely  nt  liberty 
to  let  alnnr — -but  to  prevent  ail  the  rest  of  the  community — be 
Iheir  const iiu lions,  habits,  or  wants  what  tbey  may — from  occa-  ^ 
sionally  even  tasting  thereof.  Indeed,  the  avowed  object  of  the  fl 
petitioners  is  not  to  stint  themselves  unlv,  but  that  nobody  else,  in 
Lay  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  under  am/  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  receive  or  despatch  letters  on  Sunday ;  or,  m  other 
words,  that  tbeirc»nsctcntiuus  scruples  shall,  by  the  main  strength 
of  Parliament,  be  forced  upon  the  remainder  of  the  community— fl 
whether  they  enterlain  them  or  not.  ™ 

We  will,  however,  at  once  proceed  to  the  practical  proposal 
that,  in  addition  to  the  cessation  of  the  colle<-tion  and  delivery  of 
letters,  tbc  trtmsniission  of  the  mails  throughout  the  United  King^ 
dom  shall  be  arrested  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  nighl. 

Now,  of  the  400,000  respectable,  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  oflixctl  their  signatures  to  this  extraordinary  prayer  for 
summarily  destroying  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  scientifically 
planned  and  as  carefully  put  together  as  one  of  Arnold's  chrono- 
meters, what  proportion,  it  may  be  asketl,  have  a  clear  iilea,  or 
any  idea  at  all,  of  the  general  requirements  of  the  British  Po«ial 
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Svstem.  of  its  poliuca),  iiscal,  and  cammerciiil  importanre,  of  tht 
mrierial  ami  Tenous  ctrculatian  by  M-hich  ii  brf>athec,  or  of  the  innu* 
merable  orsranized  moving  pnniclei  or  animalcula  of  wbirh  it  is 
composed  ?  [lave  tbe  majoritvor  tbc  priiiioncrs — some  uf  whom 
mnv  puuiblv  brion^  lo  ibat  larec  clais  of  tbe  cotomunitv  who.  to 
lay  the  least,  bave  seldom  occasion  to  write  or  read  letlprs — a 
superficial  idea,  nr  anv  idm  at  all.  of  tbe  deep  meaning  of  *  the 
correspomlence'  of,  for  instance,  our  Mancbester,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, or  London  mercbanis  t  Are  tbc)*  aware  of  tlic  beavy  loiies 
tbat  even  ibc  revenue  of  tbe  kingdom  micrbt  sustain  bv  great 
mercantile  and  manafactunn?  bnuaes  being  unable  on  Monday, 
prerious  lo  tbe  sailing  of  steam-parkeis  or  of  their  own  vessels, 
lo  receiieihe  latest  possible  comniuoiealionsfrom  all  parts  of  tbe 
country  ?  Have  tbe;^  considerctl  tbe  confuiion  that  would  be 
cteatej  in  rival  towns  of  the  same  trade  from  the  contents  of 
SasK  or  West  India  mails  being  communicaied  to  some,  and  on 
Ibe  sinking  of  the  clock  on  Satuidav  nigbi  cut  off  from  the 
resi? — In  case  of  an  extensive  robbery  of  bnnk-noies  or  bills,  in 
cases  of  forgery,  or  even  of  bankrujiicv,  in  eases  invulvitig  life  and 
dnub,  and  oi  an  infinity  uf  oiber  private  business  of  extn-me  im- 
portance^ bare  tbej  reflected  on  the  serious  and  cruel  conse- 
quences thai  might  arise  from  Parliament  irrntionallyonlaining— 
Isl,  Tbat  it  is  illegal  to  send  letters  oitierwi&e  than  by  post ;  and 
2adly,  That  bv  pott  tbey  shall  not  be  iraiisniitird  ?— Again,  hare  M 

they  considered  tbe  inconvenience  tbe  inbabilants  of,  say  the  whoitt  | 

of  England,  would  suffer  from  being  forcibly  restrained  from  de- 
spatching letters  on  Saturday  on  account  of  London's  Sabbath,  and 
on  the  following  day  because  thai  is  their  own  1  Again,  of  ihe  losses 

I   and  vexations  which  upwards  of  two  millions  of  persons  congre-  ■ 

gated,  principally  for  the  transaction  of  business,  m  London,  ibe  H 

■hops   of  wbicb    hare    been    closed  tlie   whole  ol    Sunday,  would  I 

sustain,  from  being  on  Monday  murnini:  ilcbarrcd  receiving  letters  | 

from  beyond  a  given  radius,  although  some  of  ibem  may  have  been 
pr>sted  on  Friday  ? — In  short,  have  they  calculated  the  sum  total  of 
the  results  of  a  decree  from  Parliament  ordaining  tbat  in  almost 
every  city,  town,  village,  bamlct,  and  habitation  thrnughout  the 
kingdom  there  should  be  two  or  more  blank  |>o»ial  days  per  week, 
the  one  for  the  Sabbaib  of  the  locality,  and  the  olbcr  lor  those 
of  places  more  or  less  remote  ? 

In  a  calm  analysis  of  this  most  important  question  it  is  proper 
to  consider  that,  under  the  old  postal  system,  there  existed  many 
remlting  circumstances  wbicb  the  power  of  steuin  has  either 
alleriated  or  completely  removetl.  For  instance ;  wbilo  thtf 
nation  were,  generally  speaking,  creditably  keeping  holy  tb« 
H    Sabbath   dav — while   the    communitv.  decently   dressed,   wer« 
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10  be  seen,  on  foot,  through  streets,  along  rands  and  paths, 
or  across  fields,  converging  or  diverging  to  or  from  their 
respective  churches — the  decorum  of  the  plncid  scene  was  but 
too  often  disturbed  hy  the  sudden  appearance,  dust,  clatter, 
and  excitemeni  of  a  noisj,  blustering  mail-coach,  selecting,  as  if 
in  open  defiance  of  the  fourth  commandment,  as  its  chirruping 
course,  the  most  public  roads,  the  broadest  and  wealthiest  streets. 
the  very  market-place, — in  short,  every  point  in  the  country  of 
the  greatest  imparlance.  Wc  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
number  of  coachmen,  guards,  irnkeei>ers,  and  ostlers — all,  from 
a  strong  family  likeness,  more  or  less  red  in  the  face — who  openly 
attended  upon  this  system  ;  but  we  cannot  take  leave  of  it  without 
begging  our  readers,  for  one  mntnent.  to  recall  to  mind  the  cruel 
sufferings  of  thousands  of  our  noSdest  horses,  that,  harnessed  to  a 
vehicle  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms,  before  a  community 
Jiardcned  to  the  crime,  were  driven — and  occasionally,  alas!  even 
on  Sunday,  were  littrally  whipped — to  death  !  h 

Now,  under  the  present  system — however  imperfect  wc  may  ^ 
allow  it  to  be — the  picture  is  at  all   events  a  very  difierent  one. 
-Under  the  influence  of  a  gaseous,  invisible,  inanimate  power,  which 
the  engineer,  only  when  requisite,  lets  louse  to  vanish  inu>  ihe  air,  fl 
a  passe oger-traui.  U>  the   extremity  of  which  there  is  attached  a  ™ 
tender  fur  the  reception  of  mails,  unguidcd  by  any  human  being, 
mysteriously  flies — sometimes  above  ground,  and  sometimes  hcn 
neath  it — along  an  iron  track  appropri,itrd  by  Parliament  to  its 
exclusive  use, — a  path  which  nut  only  purposely  avoids  intruding 
into  cities,  or  towns,  or  on  great  thoruughfures,  but  upon  which  no 
subject  of  the  realm,  even  in  his  way  to  church,  is  allowed  to 
trespass.      In   the  transit  of  these  mail-trains — wbiiji,  at  greats 
extra  expense,  have  been  arranged  to  travel  as  much  as  practi-H 
cable  in  utter  darkness,  or,  as  we  have  alreoflv  explained,  wbilft 
the  nation  is  fast  asleep — no  animal  sulfci's.     Indeed,  Ihe  loose 
horse,  as  the  fiery  engine  rapidi^'  glide-s  past  him,  might,  at  all 
cvenis,  most  thankfully  bless  its  progress.— And  now,  what  is  it 
that  400,000  wcll-iotenLioned  people,  out  of  a  population  of| 
some  30  millions,  propose  1 

Why,   that  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Saturday! 
night,  there  should — just  as  the  peasant  uncarts  a  load  of  manure 
in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed   field- — be  ejected  from  this  train, 
6ying   inoffensively  on  its  own   secluded   rails,   not   the  passen-^ 
gers — not  even  the  petitioners— but,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Iheir^ 
progress,  a  heap  of  unassuming  brown   and  white  letter-bags, 
containing  the  correspondence — that  is  to  say,  the  conglomerated 
thoughts,  sentiments,  opinions,  doubts,   hopes,  fe.irs,  att'eciioni 
aye,  and  the  loves,  which  British  men,  women,  and  children  of  all- 
•  cl 
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classes  have  ambiltuiuly,  scU-interestedly,  or  innocently  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  ;  all  of  which  nre,  as  in  n  cesspool,  to  lie 
stn^ant  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

Without  referriner  to  extraordinary  |xilitical  emergencies,  such 
as  those  which  caused  the  battles  of  Aboukir,  Delhi.  Vimtcra, 
Ciudod  Kodrigo,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthcs.  Toulouse,  NewOrleans,  and 
Waterloo  to  he  fought  on  a  Sunday,  and  without  the  slightest  desire 
to  impnte  to  any  pnrly  extreme  opinions,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  if 
no  work  whatever  is  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  if  on  that  day  no 
cows  are  to  be  milked  ;  no  horses,  domestic  animals,  or  poultry  fed; 
if  no  sentinel  is  to  pace  before  public  stores,  or  no  ]K>liceinan  to 
watch  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Queen's  subjects  ;  if  no 
fire-oogines  are  to  be  used,  if  no  street-lamps  are  to  be  lighted,  no 
main  water-pipes  turned  on,  or  no  one  lie  p*rmilted  Uy  guide  off  the 
tewera^  of  great  cities;  and  lastly,  if  the  public  should  creditably 
determine  on  no  account  whatever  to  nde,  drive,  or  travel — it 
would  THEN  be  highly  proper  that  mail-bags  should  everywhere 
be  suipped  in  iheir  progress  to  join  in  the  general  S3'stein  ;  but 
inasiuucli  as  it  is  undeniably  more  wicked  for  mankind  to  move 
ami  journey  on  Sunday  than  for  the  opinions,  &c.,  they  recorded. 
Mealed  up,  and  pasied  on  Saturday  to  do  so,  it  certainly  does  appear 
that  for  the  attainment  of  their  praiseworthy  object  the  petitioners 
mi-fhl  hive  made  a  more  judicious  selection.  For  instance,  have 
the  -iOO.OOO  persons  who  have  petitioned  for  a  total  stoppage  uf 
the  iratumission  of  the  letter-bags  of  this  country  on  Sunday,  con- 
sidered what  contribution  they  themselves  could  offer  to  the  holy 
object  they  desire  to  attain?  Have  they  considered,  or  ratber — 
disc^trding  opinions  for  figures — have  they  calculated  that,  by  '  a 
total  stoj^page'  of'  all  manner  of  work'  in  their  houses,  it  is  in 
their  own -power  at  once  to  relieve  '  their  men-servants  or  their 
maid-servants'  from  the  manual  labour  of  making  on  every  Sabbath- 
day  400.000  beds,  of  dusting  say  1,200,000  rooms,  of  lighting. 
say,  800,000  fires,  of  preparing  1,200,000  hot  meals,  of  fetching, 
spreading,  and  removing  at  least  8,500,000  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  waler-boules,  jugs,  and  mugs?  In 
*  j(my>/y  demanding  that  the  metropolis  should  be  ihe  model  to 
be  imitated  In  all  postal  niallers  iti  every  town  and  city  throughout 
the  kingdom,'  have  they  rejlected  that,  although  the  quantum  of 
labour  required  in  the  London  Post-Oflice  would  render  it  im- 
practicable as  well  as  highly  improper  to  continue  it  on  the 
Sabba'.h-<lar,  the  time  necessary  for  sorting  t3ie  letters  (the  desc- 
craliun  of  which  they  so  strenuously  complain)  does  not,  in  the 
majrtrily  of  small  post-totrns,  exceed  that  which  their  own  servants 
expend  in  making  for  each  of  them  on  Sunday,  say  a  plain  baiter 
pudding  ?   And  yet,  though  they  see  no  harm  whatever  mjhtis/iiiuf 
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their  dinoer  by  iwallowing  the  latter,  tlicy  scrupulously  strain  at 
the  continuance  of  the  former.  In  abort,  ihev  grant  indul^encei 
to  their  own  Itodies  M-lii'C-h  they  ileny  to  ibc  nation's  HrsD  ! 

We  might  carry  our  questions  much  farther,  but  we  prefer 
bricHy  to  submit  to  our  readers  gmver  observations  on  thcsubjecit. 
It  appears  from  papers  laid  before  Parliament  thai  her  Majestr'i 
Postmaster-General,  besides  ilie  very  great  reductions  in  Sunday  ^J 
labour  which  he  has  already  efTected,  is  of  opinion  that  no  valid  fl 
objection  exists  to  totally  suspending  the  delivery  and  coUeclion  of 
letters  on  Sunday  in  any  place  where  the  inhabitants  concur 
in  the  desire  lo  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  their  own  con- 
venience for  that  purpose.  In  addition  lo  ihc  above,  we  trust 
that,  in  deference  to  the  general  desire  of  the  community  to  rei'eitt 
the  Sabbath,  he  will  continue  by  every  efibrt  in  his  power,  and 
espvciallv  by  tlie  application  uf  machinery'  (which  in  several  cases, 
it  apppare<l  to  us,  might  advantaguousi v  be  adopted),  to  diminish 
Sunday  labour  to  tlie  utmost  limits  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Community  can  prnctically  bear.  Taking,  however,  into  serious 
consideration  the  religious  and  moral  evil  of  wilfully  re-establishing 
throughout  the  United  Kingtlum  oti  every  Sunday  that  organised 
system  of  smuggling  letters  which  the  penny  postage  abolished 
as  to  the  whole  week,  but  which  re-establishment,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  practical  men,  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  our  mail- 
bags  not  being  allowed  to  continue  to  accompany  passenger- 
trains,  we  are  of  opiuioii  that — unless  there  bean  obvious  necessity 
for  interfering — Parliament  will  act  wiselv  by  continuing  to  intrust] 
so  complicated  a  question  as  the  postal  circulation  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Great  Britain  to  the  care  of  the  officer  of  Slala 
especially  appointed  lo  watch  over  it. 
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Since  (be  preceding  sentences  were  put  into  type,  it  has  been 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  a  majority  of  93  to  68 
has  been  carried  (June  3j — 

'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  represeutiog 
tlie  great  de»ire  which  esi^ia  in  all  purls  of  tlie  Uuit^  luiigdom  for  an 
extentaon  of  tlmt  rest  un  the  Ixird's  Day  which  is  aHurdtxl  in  the  Londou 
Fo»l-Of5cQ  to  the  poAt-oftiees  of  tlie  provincial  townit.  aiid  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  lu  direct  thai  the  collection  and 
deliver}'  oflettern  .ihall  in  future  entirely  cease  on  Sunday  hi  all  parts 
of  the  kingtlum  ;  and  aUo,  that  Her  Majesty  will  cause  an  inqulr)'  to 
t>e  made  as  to  how  far,  wnlioiit  injury  to  the  public  service,  Uie  trans- 
misitiou  of  the  malls  on  the  Lord's  Day  might  be  <tiuunishe<l  or  entirely 
suspended.' 

Ai  Lord  Ashley's  motion  has  thus  suddenly  become,  not  s, 
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Post-Oflice.  but  a  Cabinet  question,  we  will  only  add  as  our 
deliberate  opinion — formed  from  an  attentive  conKidcraiion  of  the 
niecbaiiibin  ol  ibe  Britisb  Pusi-Offire — that  if  the  inntsure 
jirayed  fur  be  carried  iulu  effect,  it  will  create  a  vast  amount  of 
incuavenience,  cumplaiul,  and  irritation.  If  the  questitui  uf 
dehrery  or  no-delivery  were  lo  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  infao- 
bitants  of  each  postal  district  (as  proposed  b>  Mr.  Rowland  Hill), 
the  exporiineat  of  nondelivery-  would  probably  be  tried  in  many 
places,  would  bv  coalinued  in  some,  abandoned  in  others,  ac- 
ixn'dmfT  io  the  peculiar  views  and  circumsunces  of  each.  But  if 
the  overnhcliniog  majority  of  the  communitv  he  forced  ii>  adopt 
ibe  views  advucaled  by  a  comparatively  speakiKg  vcrv  small  party, 
the  reslrictinn  vaW,  we  predict,  create  througbuul  the  I'niled 
Kingdom  inJuiUeij/  more  a^talion  than  it  is  intended  ti>  allay. 


Frepatuent. — Judging  fmm  ibe  relarns  submitled  to  Farlia- 
meat,  it  may  be  staled  that  of  the  million  of  letters  nhich  on  an 
arerage  arc  daily  Iransmilted  through  the  I'ost-OfTice,  abuui  65 
per  cent,  are  franked  by  stamps,  about  30  per  cent,  prepaid  in 
money,  and  5  per  cent,  unpaid.* 

It  ap[)ears^  therefore,  that  alltmugb  stamps  can  be  purchased 
with  the  greatest  facility,  there  exists  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  either  a  prejutlicc  or  a  vt^  inertitt-  which  so  lamenlablj 
induces  tbem  to  nfglect  to  do  so,  that  very  nearly  one- third  of  the 
letters  which  pass  througli  the  Posi-Ollice  are  prepaid  In  money 
instead  of  in  stamps  !  As  long  as  the  chutre  of  franking  a  letter  by 
either  means  cuutiuues  lo  be  culpably  offered  to  the  public,  //uy 
cannot  be  reasonably  blamed  for  acting  as,  on  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  the  moijnent,  they  may  fct:I  inclined  ;  and  accordingly,  alilK>ugh 
at  all  our  great  clubs,  the  porier  in  waiting  is  ready  from  morning 
till  night  lo  sell  stamps  to  any  member  who  requires  iheiii,  )ct 
there  are  dady  quantltlesof  persons  who,  brim-full  ami  half  axleep, 
will  sil  down  to  frrite  notes  merely  to  get  rid  of  ibc  vulgar  rattling 
of  some  halfpence  in  their  coal-pockets.  Now  the  mischief  to  the 
community  and  ihe  expense  to  the  country  of  prepaying  letters, 
requires,  wc  believe,  only  to  be  fairly  slated  to  be  at  once 
remedied. 

1.  Every  person  who  prepays  a  letter,  not  only  creates  a 
temptation  for  his  clerk,  for  his  «ervant,  or  for  liis  p<isimaster  to 
pocKei  the  money  and  destru)  the  letter,  but,  from  the  document 
not  reaching  its  address,  he  inQicls  upon  the  Postmaster- General 

*  A*.  Iiowevrr,  of  Ihe  Isiter,  3  ptr  cniL  «k  Aw  '  Torti^i  *  conimunicjilioiw,  a  large 
pmwTlion  of  «Uicb  mn  ni>t  cvm  pwrmilled  to  b«  prepaid,  it  i*  cvidcEtt  ibni  (he  tfilliiig 
£w  inpoacd  u«  uir,Nid  ttttcn  bat  pneiically  radntwdtlia  Dumber  to  only  2  p«  cent. 
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the  trouble,  ami  upon  ihe  community  the  coit,  of  malting  for  many 
weeks,  and  uccasiunali}'  for  many  months,  .1  series  of  tparrhmg 
inquiries  wliich,  tbuugb  of  course  inefTectual,  but  too  often  end  in 
leaving  suspicion  on  some  jHJSlmasler  who  is  innocent ;  indeed  in 
tbe  Secretarial  Oeparimcnl,  in  wbich  sixty  clerks  are  empNiyed, 
a  large  jwrtion  of  the  business  consists  in  answering  complaints 
of  tbe  non-arrival  of  prejmid  letters.* 

2.  Even  when  tbe  letters  and  their  satellite  pennies  are  faith* 
fully  brought  to  the  windows  of  tbe  Fost-Oflice,  there  U  often 
created  confusion  and  disorder  highly  discreditable  to  our  postal 
system.  In  large  cities,  and  especially  in  London,  the  pressuro 
for  prepayment  is  oflen  s<)  rude,  that  money  and  letters  forced 
from  tbe  bands  of  their  owners  have  repeatedly  been  picked  up 
from  beneath  the  crowd  that  has  been  trampling  upon  them.  At 
times  the  impatient  group  in  attendance  is  obliged  to  wait  until, 
at  nearly  the  very  last  moment,  tbe  window-clerk  cau  weigh, 
calculate,  and  charge  the  proper  amount  uf  postage  on  ten  or 
twelve  bunilles  of  *  circulars  '  of  the  dullest  description,  brought 
by  one  man.  Then  again  the  angry  crowd  are  detained  by  the 
ahercnlions  and  occasicinal  imprecations  of  a  powerful  virtuous 
woman  who  is  insisting  ou  requiring  change  for  a  sovereign  in 
payment  of  the  postage  of  a  penny  letter  ! 

3.  Supposing  even  that,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  abore 
described,  all  the  letters  presented  can  be  duly  prepaid,  there  re- 
main fiscal  and  moral  evils  of  great  magnitude.  For  instance,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  every  postmaster,  especially  in  the  country, 
to  close  bis  office  u))on  the  j)ublic  swmcr  than  would  otherwise 
be  required,  in  order  to  have  time  enough  to  sort  and  tie  up 
all  prepnifl  letters  in  a  separate  bundle,  accompanying  it  with, 
an  account  in  which  be  acknowledges  that  he  has  received  tbe 
amount  of  postage  thereon.  On  the  arrival  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
L'nitcd  Kingdom  of  all  the  mail-bags  in  the  London  Office,  each 
of  these  bundles  of  letters  and  each  of  these  accounts  have  to  be 
compared  together  tu  see  that  the  postmaster  has  charged  himself 
wilb  enough.  The  accounts  have  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Ac- 
countant-Gcneral's  office,  in  order  that  the  amounts  due  may  in 
his  ledger  be  separately  carried  to  the  debit  of  every  )Xtttmastcr. 
This  process  has  to  be  repealed  not  only  at  every  despatch  of 
letters  to  the  inelropulis,  but  to  every  other  town  to  which  a  bag  is 
made  up.  In  London  the  Pust-Officc  has  in  its  service  officers  of 
high  character  who  honourably  prevent  any  fraud  on  ihe  revenue, 
but  l>eiwecEi  two  provincial  offices  the  same  securities  cannot  be 
obtained  ;  in  truth,  they  only  check  each  other  f 

*  or  '  miwing:  l«ttefi,'  one  wu  atnttd  by  t[te  cot»|jIainiuil  to  liarr  eonlsinfil  a  bill 
•fesoluuige  fgr  26^1901.1  snotlictj  Ibrec  iluun  bittU'-rvn. 
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We  most  mrnestly  recnmmcnil,  as  an  effftctual  core  for  tbe 
evils  we  have  Just  mentioned,  that  the  Treasury  should  niihout 
delay,  under  the  [>im-crs  rested  in  it  by  Parliament,  authorize  the 
Piisunoster-General  Ui  charge  3d.  for  the  prepayment  of  every 
single  letter  ;  for  as  il  is  quite  as  easy  U)  buy  a  [tostaj^e  stamp  ai 
paper,  pens,  ink,  sealinof-wax.  and  wafers,  a  portion  of  the  puhUc 
are  not  justified  in  not  only  brin^inji;  discredit  upon  a  ereal 
nmtionsi  undertaking,  but  uiincccssardy  embarrassing  and  demo- 
ralizing the  servants  of  the  Posi-OfEce;  and,  at  ail  events,  such 
as  from  whim,  inclinniion,  or  accideni  may  nish  lo  be  pcrmiitcd 
lo  do  si>,  cannot  reasonably  complain  if,  in  declining  to  fall  into 
the  rules  necessary  for  the  well-working  of  itic  iteur  system,  ihey 
are  required  to  pay  raUier  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  p4)sla«;e 
of  the  old  one.  In  short,  as  there  exists,  we  believe,  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  any  who  are  c<inversant  with  the  working 
of  the  Post-Oflice  that  the  postage  we  have  named  would  eiTectu- 
aJIv  put  a  stop  to  the  idle  practice  of  pic|>aviug  letters  by  money, 
every  reasonable  person  will  surely  admit  that  the  general  beiiefil 
Voald  infinitely  exceed  the  grievance  of  an  additional  twopence, 
occasionally  inOicled  on  an  indolent  or  improvident  portion  of 
the  public. 

A  pD8ta^*stamp  is  a  new  coin  of  the  realm  expressly  devised 
for  the  prepayment  of  letters;  'and.'  said  an  Irishman  in  de- 
scribing it  to  his  male,  '  the  only  difference  I  can  see  between  it 
and  a  donkey  is,  that  the  one  you  lick  with  a  stick,  and  the  other 
you  stick  with  a  lick  '* 

Transmission  of  Sovereigns,  etc.,  bv  Post  — There  exists 
another  very  serious  abuse,  by  a  small  portion  of  ibe  community, 
of  the  advantages  of  the  penny  posiage  system,  which  we  trust 
will  without  delay  be  correclcd.  Under  the  old  system  of  heavy 
charges,  especially  on  enclosures,  it  of  course  did  not  praciictilly 
answer  to  sind  gold  and  stiver  coin  by  pi'Si.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  public  were  allowed  U>  forwnal  packets  to  any  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  only  <if  '2d  per  ounce,  the  practice 
of  sending  metallic  money  was  at  tirst*  thoughtlessly  and  then  reck- 
lessly adopted  i  and  accordingly  gold  and  silver,  from  having  been 
most  corclcsslv  packed,  have  repeatedly  been  found  at  the  hoiiom 
of  the  bags  in  such  quantities,  thai  in  one  year  there  were  picked 
up  in  the  London  office  alone,  in  sovereijrns  and  silver  thai  had 
escaped  out  of  letters,  no  less  than  d'H.  Hs.  G</>  In  one  case,  a 
man  who  had  stuffed  41.  17s.  Gd.  l»M>se  into  an  envelope,  very 
bitterly  complained  at  one  of  his  sovereigns  having  ftUcn  out! 
The  Poslmaslcr-General.  by  printed  ■  Notices/ over  ami  over  again 
remorutratcd  with  the  public;  his  recommendations,  however, 
were  not  only  unheeded,  but  the   windnw-men,  who  obediently 
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repented  them,  nnre  nrcasinnally  insulted.     '  Oti ! '  said  a  man, 
me«ringlj,  only  ibc  other  day  to  *>ne  <>!'  tliese  Erpniiemrn,  wbo  wa» 
earnestly  a<lvisiiif(  hiui  not  to  sentl  by  post  a  ieiier  evidenily  con^ 
tmining'  a  snrenngii,  and  wbicb  be  iiuisted  on  prepaying.  *  if  TOO 
■vill  let  it  alone,  it  will  c:o  safe  enough  1' — itnplviirg  that  if  he  did 
not  steal  it,  no  one  else  would.      Rnt  diis,  nins  !    is  not  the  case. 
The  books  of  ihe  depQrlm«nl  cnnlatn  a  long  and  most  affecting 
list  of  the  names  uf  active,  intelligent  sorters  and   letter-corrierv 
who  bare  proved  unable  to  resist    a  temptation    lo  nhich,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  masterly  sketch  of  Valentine's  day  at  the  ^ 
Pint-Otfice  has  with  ^reai  truth  and  feeling  obserred,  thev  ought  ^| 
not  to  Imve  been  exposed — besides  nliich  a  miasmatic  suspicion 
at  Ibis  moment  is  unavoidably-  resting  u|xm  many  innocent  men,      i 
in  cxm&equence  of  the  immense  number  of  such  robberies  that  fl 
liave  not  yet  been  delected.  ™ 

With  these  e^ils  before  ibe  mind,  there  can  surely  exist  no 
doubt  that — inasmuch  as  to  afford  a  safe  and  readv  means  for  con- 
Teving  smalt  sums  hy  post  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  has  been  expressly  established  tbai  enormous  and  extensire 
banking  system,  '  the  Money-Order  Department."  which  we  hav« 
already  describeil,- — a  very  suihII  fractiim  of  the  c«>iiuiiunity  ought 
not,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  Her  Majesty's  Piist- 
mastcr-General,  to  the  demoralization  of  the  servants  of  the  Poit- 
Officjj.  nwl  to  the  discredit  of  a  new  system  in  wbicb  the  interests 
of  all  classes  of  society  are  involved,  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to 
scatter  broadcast  over  the  coimtrv,  sovereigns,  crown-pieces,  balX- 
crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  practically  speaking  with  little 
more  concealment  tbnn  a  mere  label,  staling  to  post-masters  and 
letier-nirriers.  but  loo  often  inadequately  paid,  to  whom  they  wish, 
Ibem  lo  be  delivered.  For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  the  public 
iu  general  and  of  the  servants  of  the  Posl-Office  in  particular,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  any  letter  apparently  conlaiiiing  gidd  or 
silver  coin  shall  be  forwarded  by  all  posxmasiers  to  the  London 
Inland  Department,  l»  be  opened  at  the  Dead  letter  Office,  in  ^ 
order  that  the  sender  thereof  may  be  informetl  of  the  same,  n*fl 
also  that  on  payment  of  an  extra  postage  of  one  shilling  the  money 
enclosed,  and  the  letter  that  cunuined  it,  will  be  delivered  to  him. 
*  lint/  it  has  gravely  been  said,  'supposing  a  man,  instead  of  a 
sovereign,  chooses  to  send  in  a  letter  by  post  n  brass  button  ?'  Of 
n  choice  of  evils,  surely  the  trilling  inconvenience  wbicb  such  a 
*ronn'  would  wdfully  bring  upon  himself  by  such  a  frolic  is  infi 
nitcly  less  than  those  we  have  enumerated. 

Lastly. — If  an  additional  postage  t)f  one  penny  per  letter 
were  lo  be  charged  to  every  person  wbo  prefers  making  the  |>oBt- 
ittan,  or  rather  the  public,  wait  uaul  bis  serranc  shall    ibink 
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pmper  to  oped  Uie  door  lo  receive  a  bftndful  of  prepaid  letters, 
which  muld  rapidly  be  dropped,  exactly  a*  they  vere  postedt 
lhn)iJt;h  a  reoeiTin^  slit  intu  a  lonuous  reoeplacle,  from  which  il 
woulil  be  impossible  for  any  but  the  ng'bt  penoa  to  extrnci  them, 
Ibe   delivery  of   the  correspond«iioo  of  Uie   oounlry   would    bo 

PERFKCT. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  unreasoDable,  arbitrary  uieasures ; 
nevertheless  there  can  be  ao  duubi  that  by  the  new  and  ciart- 
Itnfc  ev|M-*riiiteitt  of  penny  postage,  Parliament  have  induced  the 
GoverniiK'iiis  of  oitior  countries  to  join  witb  us  in  an  nttempt  to 
lens'ilien  and  streng'theo  the  pinions  by  wbiih,  under  ihc  bleMcing 
of  the  Aimiehiv,  iho  fauiily  of  mankind  now  communicaic  with 
each  other ;  aitd  arcnrding'ly  in  the  L'nited  Slates  of  Amorica  the 
Siatnpetl  head  uf  W'asbin^tuu,  iu  Brlf^ium  that  of  King  Leopold, 
in  France  that  of  the  Gotldess  nf  Liberty,  already  frank  letters 
at  mmlernte  rates  to  erery  portion  of  ihelr  respective  douiiniuns : 
indeed,  RuHia  and  Spain  have  lately  adoptetl  a  uniform  rate  of 
puAtajre.  As.  therefore,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  are  thus 
ea^frlv  ft)ll<>win|r  <>ur  exaniple,  it  is  no  leu  our  interest  than  our 
doty,  for  tbeir  s.ikes  as  well  as  our  own,  that  the  system  which  we 
iboueht  At  to  ori)iiiiate,  and  from  which  no  sane  person  can  now 
dream  of  retreating',  should  be  in  all  possible  res|iects  fairly, 
sciemificiilly,  aud  efTirclually  devclojied. 


Aet.   V. — AnKdi^  reiaiiM   h  M.  de  Laplace.     Par  M.  J.  B. 
Biot.     Journal  dei  Savaiu,     Paris,  1850. 

'\/S  BIOT  has  lon^  held  a  ver>'  high  place,  possiblv  since 
ITJ..  Monse  ibe  bifrliest  place,  amon|r  the  maitidiiaiicmns  of 
Frani^e.  But  the  &cene  uf  ihiv  short  .in<l  interesting  memoir  it 
laid  in  bis  younger  days,  when  he  was  wb»»]ly  unknown,  having 
become  from  pupil  in  the  Kettle  PoJytechnique  professor  in  tbc 
small  college  of  Beauvais,  ni  the  ngc  of  25  or  20.  lie  then 
repaired  to  Paris  principally  with  ibe  view  of  makin);the  acqiiaint- 
Micr  of  ihe  lumiuahes  of  tbe  age,  and  acqutrins  new  lij^hts  on 
bis  favonrite  f;eomefrical  science.  He  respectfully  wrote  a  leitcr 
to  I^place.  asking  leave  to  see  the  sheets  of  the  M^aniqHC  Cvli-stc, 
ihpo  gi»mg  through  tbe  press.  The  prcat  man  received  him  as 
Oourleously  as  if  be  bad  been  a  person  of  known  consideralmn. 
but  politely  refused  his  request  on  ihc  ground  tliat  he  wns  unwill- 
ing his  work  should  be  sulimiited  to  any  one's  judgment  before 
it  was  in  a  6iiished  state.  Theyoung  a&piraut  repUed  that  be  was 
very  far  from  tbe  presumptui>us  thought  of  sitting;  in  judf^metit, 
but  only  desired  to  profit   by  tlie  instruction  which  tbe  peru»aj 
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would  convey ;   and  he  offered  In  undertake  llic  task  of  corre<!ting 

the  preis,  that  is,  of  noiins-  typographical  errors.     This  humble 

urgency   disftrmed    Laplace,  and    he  acceded  lo   Bioi*8    wishps. 

This   led   lo    continued    intercourse,   and   ^rcal  was  the  benefit 

wliicli  thcticc   flowed   lo  the  junior  ;  f<»r  iLc  frequent  use  of  the 

expression  *  It  i$  easy  to  sre^  so  and  so,  which  was  not  so  cn%y  to 

lee  by  less  learned  eyes,  led  to  consUnt  explication;  and  olien 

,  the  sa^c  hnd  forgatien  himself  the  steps  omitted,  nor  wouhl  lake 

J  less  rban  perhaps  one  Imur  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of  his  invcs- 

[lijr<ition.     liiul   all   the  blanks   been  filled  up,  M-  Biol  says,  the 

\'^^an.iqtic  would    have    from    five    volumes    exiended    lo    eight 

ror  ten. 

Some  little  time  after  the  a)mmcncement  of  this  acquaintance 
le  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  what  he  fleemed  a  discovery 
some  importance  in  analytical  scifnre.  His  memoir  gives 
the  outline,  tliough  in  genernl  terms,  of  ibe  step  thus  made,  and 
Xo  which  he  prfivc  the  name  of  equations  of  mixed  diff'rTeiices 
(aux  differences  infixes).  He  carried  liis  work  lo  Paris,  and  com- 
inunicnte<l  it  to  LapSace.  who  rend  it  wiili  some  surprise,  and 
said,  •  This  is  a  very  pood  moihiMl,  and  vou  have  taken  the  proper 
mode  of  resolving  sucii  r[uestions  directly;  but  I  recommend 
you  not  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  you  would  there 
meet  with  difTicuUics  which  The  present  resources  of  the  scienccdo 
not  enable  us  to  surmount.'  After  some  attempt  at  defending  his 
own  mursc.  of  which  Laplace  was  perfectly  patient,  Riot  yielded, 
und  was  told  that  he  should  next  day  present  his  memoir  In  the 
Institute,  and  after  the  silling  dine  with  Laplace.  *  Meanwhile,' 
said  he,  'let  us  go  to  breakfast.*  A  very  interesting'  aciHiunt 
of  the  inlerrtcw  with  Madame  Laplace  is  then  given;  and  her 
Cinversntion,  with  her  general  kmduess  towards  young  scientific 
men,  is  so  described  as  To  leave  a  most  amiable  impression  of  her 
lisnosiiion  and  deportment. 
The  sitting  of  the  Institute  (then  called  the  Claase)  came,  and 
Hot  explained  his  method  upon  the  celebrated  and  venerable 
hoard  lo  the  assembled  members.  Among  them  were 
Monge,  liis  old  master  at  the  Ecole  Polyiechnique,  and  Layrange ; 
but  it  was  1st  Brumaire,  An  V'UI.  (Nov.  17^0),  and  General 
.Sonaparte,  ever  fond  of  showing  himself  among  mathemaiinans, 
also  attended.  Biot,  however,  confesses  himself  to  have  stood 
in  more  awe  of  the  philosophers  than  of  the  conquerur,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  alarmed  still  more  at  submitting  his 
discovery  lo  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  had  not  Laplace's  previous 
ippproval  quieted  his  very  nitural  anxiety-  The  Memoir  was 
[Teferred  to  a  committee  {commiiisioii),  consisting  of  Citizens 
iiaplace,  Bonaparte,  and  Lacroiic.     M.  Biot  went  hume  to  dine  in 
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Hue  Christine,  and  in  the  evening  heard  from  bis  host  an 
approving;  coinmcoL  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  performctl 
his  part  at  the  Black  HdarJ.  After  saluting:  Madame  Laplace, 
be  was  a&ked  by  the  great  man  to  follow  him  into  his  study; 
he  there  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  paper,  d'\r\y  and  yellow 
with  a^.  which,  to  the  voung  ^omelrician's  no  small  asionish- 
menl,  contr.ined  exactly  his  own  supposed  discovery,  and  also 
recxirded  the  author  as  having  stopped  short  at  the  |x>int  where 
be  bad  been  advised  himself  lu  smp.  It  was  very  natural  that 
this  most  unexpected  conimunicaiion  should  raise  conlliciing 
feelings  in  the  young  man — the  disop{K>iniment  ai  finding  he  had 
been  aniicipated — the  gratifiration  to  find  that  bis  predecessor 
was  Laplace;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  feit  what  nevertheless 
might  have  struck  him,  thai  LaplaccK  keeping  his  discovery  so 
long  secret  rather  indicated  an  ojiininn  unfavourable  to  its  value; 
fur  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  when  Laplace  bit  upon  ihu  method, 
be  had  aiiaincd  linle  of  the  celebrity  which  he  afterwards  reached. 
We  have  resorted  to  the  niemuir  itself  (Dicers  Savans,  Uim.  i. 
p.  -96),  and  we  arc  <if  opinion  that  the  method  is  curious,  and 
that  it  has  real  merit ;  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  delcniiinc  whether 
it  was  of  great  originality-  Certainly  Euler  in  his  '  Memoirs  on 
the  Inverse  Method  of  Tangents '  was  on  the  samt^  ground ;  and 
the  must  profound  and  fertile  of  analysts  may  have  thrown  out 
something  which  seemed  to  anticipate  the  step.  Be  ibis  as  it 
may,  Laplace^s  delicate  and  kind  proceeding  can  hardly  be 
noticed  wiih  too  much  appnibatiun.  He  added  to  the  obligation 
ooiijerred  on  M.  Diut  b\  requiring  Irojn  him  the  strictest  secrecy ; 
and  tbur  injunction  lias  only  now  been  violated  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  had  seemed  to  destroy  by  prescripuun,  be  says,  the 
Jbrce  of  this  obligation. 

We  are.  however,  obliged  to  add  that  Laplace's  conduct  on  other 
occasions  was  far  from  being  so  praisewurlhy.  No  man,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  have  been  m'ire  slow  to  record  the  claims  of  others, 
or  more  ready  to  advimce  his  own,  when  the  quesiinn  arose  of 
scieatilic  discovery.  You  may  read  the  Mtvanufuc  Cck'stc.  and 
banJly  suppose  that  ils  author  had  any  predecessor  in  either 
nhysicsl  astronomy  or  dynamics,  or  eicn  the  calculus  in  general. 
D'Alemberij  and  Clairaut,  anil  Lagrang;e  arc  hardly  menlioned; 
all  is  Laplace — nay,  he  even  menlions  the  celehrateil  theorems 
which  arc-  familiarly  knuwii  to  all  geometricians  by  the  name  of 
their  authors,  Muclaunn  and  TayUir,  without  uiiy  name  [it  all! 
This  has  always  been  ctmsidercd  as  a  great  stain  on  the  memory 
of  that  illustrious  man,  and  it  is  a  stain  wliirb  one  such  credit- 
able anecdote  as  M.  Biol  Ims  recorded  m  this  interesting  paper — 
or  even  a  few  such — never  i»u  wash  away.     lie  was^  in  truth,  a 
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grent  ^eomelrician,  and  a  liltlc  man.  His  ^ef  over  lh«  bHod* 
ness  of  the  Restoraiion  pivernment,  as  pravelv  nnnotinred  ui  a 
friend  nf  ours,  because  it  liad  nui  made  ibe  wbole  peei'afre  bere- 
ditarvy  fae  being  one  of  ihe  peers  for  life  only,  was  ahnosi  ci>mic; 
but  what  shall  be  said  nf  his  omitting  ilie  dedication  to  Xapoteon 
in  liis  second  e<lition  after  ilie  Empenxr's  downfall,  when  in  his 
first  he  had  had  the  eflViintery  to  arow  thai  his  siaieinenl  of  his 
patron's  neatness  was  the  truth  he  nimt  rberi<>hi-d  and  esteemed 
In  nil  the  papcs  that  it  prefaced?  Perhaps  his  vntc  on  one  im- 
portnnt  question,  iliriding^  his  name,  and  putting  *  Ln*  in  one 
Column  and  *  Place'  in  the  other,  when  the  one  meant  '  Yes,*  ibe 
other  '  Ni>,*  exceetis  in  baseness  all  thai  ihe  history  of  ibe  little- 
ness of  ^re.it  men  has  left  in  its  not  scaniv  records.  It  leaves  us 
to  apply  to  bis  character  the  jest  of  Napoletin  upon  th*  pnieticai 
talents  of  bis  learned  Minister  of  the  Interior- — that  be  had  im- 
poried  into  aflairs  the  infinitesimal  spirit  ideg  injtniment  petits). 


Art.  VT. — Ilistoire  des  Ateliers  Natiouauxi  cotisideres  sous  h 
double  Point  de  Vue  Politique  el  Social;  des  Causa  de  leur 
Jbrmation,  et  de  leur  existence;  et  de  rinjlueuee  qu'ils  ant 
exerc4e  mr  les  Evtfnemeas  des  Quaire  Premiers  Afois  de  la  ffi~ 
puhliqne.     Par  Einile  Thomas,     Pp.  395.     Pans,  l!i48. 

THE  system  oi  Ateliers  Nationattx.  or  National  Woiksbops, 
which  existed  in  Paris  from  .March  to  June.  18-lH,  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  as  a  pranical  lesson.  miMt 
►important  episiides  of  the  whole  meh^lrame  of  the  last  revolutioa. 
its  trivial  and  accidental  origin,  its  sudden  ami  gigantic  dwela|K 
ment,  and  its  tremendous  and  fatal  calastropbe,  give  it  a  peculiar 
character  not  merely  of  historical  interest  but  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical warning  ;  and  as  we  beliere  that  its  rise  and  progress  are  but 
little  undcrsdKxl,  we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  into  a  few  pnges 
the  main  circumstances  of  this  wonderful  ex)>erimenl.  as  related 
by  iM.  Emile  Thomas,  iUs  chief  inventor  and  direc-tor.  .nnd  as 
elucidated  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  celebrated  Ktwuit^ 
into  ihe  insorrectiunsof  May  and  Juae,  1848. 

Wc  must  begin  hv  reminding  our  readers  that,  nf  the  longseriu 
of  con»ptr.icies  .ind  emeutes  which  had  disturbed  Pans  for  the  last 
tbirtv  years,  though  republican  principles  were  the  basi*--lbe 
fulcrum — iif  the  movement,  the  lever  was  the  alleged  oppremCMk 
and  sufTcrings  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  that  the  grand  lure  with 
nine- tenths  of  tlie  c<»nspirators  was.  promises  of  n  kind  o(  e&m~ 
munist  ditision  of  both  profits  and  prn|ierty  of  all  kinds — ia 
flhort,  the  plunder  of  wbumsoever  the  very  poorest  class  sbi 
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cboose  to  call  ricli.  This  was  audac-iuuslv  aoiiuuncet]  by  BLuiqui 
al  UU  trial  before  die  Peers,  so  early  as  January,  IS23 : — 

''Tbi9  is  a  war  betweeti  tho  ricli  and  tbe  poor.  The  rich  bnve  forced 
it  upon  us— tlicy  have  becii  the  ag^resBura — these  privileged  clawes 
fatten  on  the  sweat  of  the  |XKir.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  iiothiog 
but  a  merciless  auchiue  fur  ^atiiug  twenty-five  miltiou.t  of  ptaiiaiits 
aod  fii^'e  inilliaas  of  tovrti-workiueu,  and  tniosfusiiiif  their  strength  and 
tubstauce  iQtD  the  TeiiLi  of  the  greedy  and  bloated  rich.  Tox^  are 
mothmg  but  the  plunder  of  the  khorious  classes  by  the  hands  of  pom- 
pend  idleness/ 

And  a^iti.  iu  1833,  in  mic  of  the  tirculars  of  the  most  nuuicroui 
amJ  formidable  of  the  re^iublican  conspiracies,  called  I.es  l}roit» 
de  r Homme,  we  find — 

'  Down  with  royally  !  The  lime  is  come  vrlieo  we  may  cidl  to  ac- 
otrant  the  vile  drones  ibat  fattfii  on  tlie  pnutuce  of  otir  hihour.  We 
must  pursue  witli  our  vengeance  the  new  urLjlociiicy  which  iscousoh- 
dating  it<eir  under  the  name  of  Bourgeoisie,  and  extirpat£  it  even  iu 
h>  very  fuundationa.* 

All  this  was  still  marc  minutely  detailed  in  the  catechisms  of 
the  variifus  secret  sociciics  from  1830  to  1848,  and  was  condensed 
into  the  title  of  M-  Proudbim's  renowned  work.  La  Propriite 
c'at  le  Vol.  These  were  the  principles  which  those  who  aspired 
to  au>  influence  iu  the  party  must  profess,  thoug'h  ihc  few  amongst 
them  who  maintaineil  any  sobriety  of  thought  feU  ibe  czpethency 
of  announcing  them  in  less  ofTenstvo  language.  Heuce  Louis 
Blanc's  Obuanisation  du  Tuavail,  which,  as  far  as  it  has 
any  uieiuiinf;,  is  but  a  mystificaUon  of  ibc  shorter  and  lioltler 
form  of  Communism  advanced  by  Blanqui  and  Proudhon.*  When, 
therefore,  M.  I^marline  added  his  voice  to  thai  of  the  old  con- 
^ratnrs  in  proclaiming  ibc  RfpubHc,  he  must  have  known — if 
a  paroxism  of  spile  and  vanity  liati  not  turned  his  bead — that 
these  were  the  doctrines  to  which  he  allied  himself,  and  that 
these  were  the  promises  which  be  engaged  himself  to  realize — 
the  word  Republic  meant  noLhing  else  in  ibc  minds  of  those  by 
whose  arms  he  achieved  it,  and  in  concert  with  whom  be  pro- 
claimed it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  iu  their  childish  rashness  and 
aelfiab  ambition,  be  and  the  other  aristocrats  of  tlie  democracjr 

*  A  dutinctiati  U  annivlicnM  atiempwd  \o  b«  nsdt  (wwcm  Hoeiatittt  noA.  Cotn- 
im'lfi — but  iu  InilLi  lli«  giily  (linTi-iciics  i>  iii  tJw  mode  in  wliicL  ibey  olTecl  to 
Kj>ply  tticir  Ctioiiii'jii  principlo,  tliAt  all  nii-n  luv«  equal  rw^tia  Iu  properfy.  Th« 
SuciAliat  ni'limir  iii>l»r(l  •ppmx  tii  implf  aDtrirtliinK  or  ((r<idatiaii  and  pro;iu[tii>ii  iu  tlie 
dulnbutiuii  of  (miiCTtjr;  tor  wiirn  it  l«yi  'iluwn  u  h  funiiamnttnl  pnnciplr  thai  *  no 
■ttLCMi  tiAva  A  light  to  auperftuUitt  M  laag  a«  uijr  olber  miui  u  iu  want  of  ii«c«m»> 
rMs,' wiilv  MS  llir  iloctnif  m,  it  kIiH  implio,  iii  tlie»iy,  u'nie  Juliuctiuii  of  cUusn ; 
iMt  it  i«  clrsr  thit  vhm  we  couie  to  dcfSne  by  pupular  lulTfai^  wbat  nrc  tapwrflmiiet 
»aA  vkni  mmnataeim,  tho  iniicUcAl  raaull  miut  uttxwui'xij  k«  Ccmmumtm,  ot  equal 
flhkm  of  flwerjthiBg  for  all. 
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bad  not  ibouglit  of  even  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  the 
alliance  ihc^  were  inakinfc,  or,  if  tbev  tLuught  uf  such  matters  at 
nil,  had  no  kind  of  doubt  that  tbey  were  masters  of  their  par^, 
and  that — the  Cliamhers  once  dissolved  and  Monarch)'  over- 
throivn- — they  might  di&ini&s  the  masses  of  their  alhes  to  thmr 
homes  and  ordinar^r  occupations  with  a  few  f;asconades  about 
/I'freWy,  eqiiaiiti/t  amt  Jraternity — satisfy  ibe  subaliern  leaders  with 
a  large  distribution  of  subordinate  offices  —  and  partition  out 
among:st  their  own  select  selves  (he  dignity,  power^  and  profit  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  Stale. 

They  therefore  seem  at  first  to   have  made  hut  small   account 
ot  iheir  proyta ire  friends,  and  were  not  a.  little  startled  and  sub- 
sequently utterly  cunfuundcd  by  their  excessive  pretensions.     The 
Provisional   Government,  as  orig:ina]ly  named  in  the  Chamber, 
Lamurlinc,   Arago,   Lt-dru   Hollin,   ii.c.,  were  much  inclined  to 
repudiate  the  colleagues  whom  the  Newsjiajier  oll'ices  had  pre- 
pared  fur  them,  and   the^'  endeavoured   in  the  first  instance  to 
satisfy  these  Gentlemen  of  the  Press  by  naming  them  Secrftari*s 
of  the  Government,  and  allowing  them  to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
council-table;  but  they  had  not  courairc.  nor  indeed,  wc  believe, 
power,  to  stnnd  to  thai  resolution.     Marrast  aitd    Flooon.  as  re- 
preseniativrs  of  the  Republican  and   Kailical   press,  sboulilered 
themselves  unccremotiiously  into  the  upper  conclave;   and  I/)Uis 
Blanc  and  Albert  ouvrtrr,  backed  by  a  populace  thundering  at 
the  door,  asserted  and  assumed  iheir  station  as  especial  delegates 
of  the  sovereign  people.     Lamanme  and  his   aristos    submitted 
with  a  bad  grace — hoiUciix  comine  un  reiiard  ^u'unc  poule  aurait 
pria — to  the  disagreeable   but  irresistible  fratercaty  ;  and  from 
thzit  nionient  Louis  Blacic  and  Albert — whom,  two  hours  before, 
ibey  would  have  thought  sufficiently  provided  for  by  some  paltry 
clerkship — became    hardly   so    much    ibeir    c«illeagiies    as  their 
masters.      These  two,  real  Tribunes  of  the  People,  were,  even 
while    sitting   in    the    council    of   Government,    in    undisguised 
communication  widi   the   mob   authority,  and  conve\ed  ii>   their 
colleagues  the  orders  of  the  common  sovereign.     On  the  morning 
of   the   25ib   of    February    the    populace    in    p>ssession    of   the 
[Hdlel    de    Villc    besieged    the    Provisional    Government    in    its 
cabinet,  and  uL  last  burst  open  its  doors:  a  working  man  of  the 
naine  of  Marche,  with  daring  gesture  and  fiery  eye.  was  at  their 
bead ;  enforcing  his  words  with  the  eiujihalie  clang  of  his  muskel 
•eainst  the  Hour,  he  itupcriously   summoned  them  b)  cease   their 
fidle  debates  and  attend  in  tlic  ttaiiis  of  the  people.     The  angry 
linurmur  of  the  myriarls  that  fitleii  the  Place  de  Gieve,  and  gorged 
tto  suffocation   the  corridors  and  courts  uf  the    H6lel   dc  ViUe, 
deepened  the  effect  of  this  appeal — and  the   terriGed  GoveriH 
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ment  threw  tbemc^lves  on  Louis  Blaac  to  dravr  up,  under  the 
iQiruders'  dictation,  a  decree  and  pnxUmatinn  remarkable 
equall)^  for  its  cuwardicc,  its  fo))^,  and  its  falieboud  : — 

'  Tbe  I'rovisional  GovArnniPnt  engages  to  guaroHtee  work  and  a 
Hvelihooti  by  teork  to  every  citizen. 

<  The  l*rovi»iortal  Guveriiiiii;iii  restorea  to  tlie  working  elaiiWs — lo 
whiioi  iu  justice  it  belungis — the  miUion  which  is  about  to  &U  Id  from 
tlie  civil  iift.' 

It  was  observed  that  of  tbe  sipnaiares  to  ibis  decree  Laiiiarlinc*s 
was  the  lost,  as  if  be  bad  tried  to  avoid  subscribing  a  paper  so 
absurd  and  so  deceptive  in  itself,  so  absuluiely  cwritrndictory  of  tUc 
principles  on  tbe  subject  of  V  Organisation  du  Travail  which 
be  bod  jmblisbeil  under  his  own  name  in  ilie  Pres$e  so  lately  as 
184-i.  The  infamous  decepiinn  as  to  the  million  of  the  civil  list 
was  adiled  by  Ledru  Hollni.  Louis  IJlanc  boasts  that  be  knew 
tbe  whole  extent  to  which  tliis  extravagant  decree  pledged  the 
Goremment.  and  worded  it,  be  says,  with  that  intent;  and  indeed, 
tbe  erulence  wiiuld  leail  one  ti>  suppose  thai  he  and  Marcbe  were 
ac<'oinpltces  in  the  wbnle  transaction.  He  now  probably  thought 
that  he  bad  ^tittcn  tbe  Government  into  bis  toils,  and  be  hasteruHl 
by  the  same  means  to  improve  his  advantage,  lie  demanded 
the  creation  uf  a  new  and  special  department  ut  state,  to  be  called 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Progrtnts,  and  avowed  that  be  meant 
U  f'tr  himseff.  His  c<)l)ca<rues  n-tw  saw  still  more  distinctly  their 
danger,  anti  that  le  petit  Poitcet  was  about  to  be  transtoruied  into 
the  Dgre  who  wi>util  dev<mr  them  all,  Thev  resisted — bm  again 
the  populace  was  bmu^jhl  into  pl.'Lv.    On  tbe  morning  of  tbe  2Hth 
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Isoaie  hundreds  tif  banners  and  a   hundred   thousand  voices  (Us-        I 
played  to  the  eses  and  ears  of  ibc  alarmed  Govcrnmeni  ibe  do*        I 
roand    o(   a  Ministry  of  Progress!     Organization  of  Labour!        H 
This   only  confirmed    L«"uis  Hlanc's  colleagues   in   their  nppre-        ■ 
hensions  that,  if  tbey  yieldc^d  this  piint.  the  newilepartinenl  wi>u1J        | 
absorb  all  tbe  confidence  and    poorer  ctf  ilie  poputnce — ihc  only 
power  in  the  new  Suite.      liqualiy  afraid  tt>  resist  or  lo  comply, 
ihcj  offered  a  compromise,  and,  with  an  insidious    deference  to 
bis  special  studies  and  supposed  attainments  in  |>oliiiciil  economy, 
ibey  propr>se<l  (o  place  Louis  Rlanc  ai  the  bead  of  '  a  CQinnnssion 
charged  to  examine  ilic  claims  of  labour  and  to  ensure  the  weil- 
beiDg  of  tbe  working  cLiss.'    Kntbnmed  in  the  gorgeous  pa!a<:c  of 
tbe  ex-Peerage,  and  surrounded  with  more  than  ministerial  state, 

»il  was  hoped  that  his  personal  vanity  might  besutliciently  graiificd, 
and  ibal  bis  nssisuint  senate  of  workmen  wnuld  give  biin  so  much 
occupation  as  should  keep  him  from  disturbing,  either  by  his  per- 
sonal interference  or  by  tbe  ngiuiiion  of  bis  mobs,  the  practical 
H  conduct  of  the  Govenimcni.  Luuis  Blanc,  no  doubt,  saw  the 
B  distrust 
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distrust  that  was  felt  and  ihe  snare  thai  was  laid,  and  was  very 
reluctant  lo  accept  lias  ImUow  htmour ;  but  bis  power — indeed 
bis  jtolitiful  existence; — tvns  but  a  lew  days  old ;  be  oiuld  not  ven- 
ture u>  try  his  newborn  sirenglb  on  ttii»  poiiil,  and  he  submiited 
— i«  pauvre  homme — to  tlie  embruidered  straiffM-tcaistcoat  uf  the 
Ittuceuibourg, 

But  it  bad  even  before  ibis  arrangement  become  evident  that, 
whatever  became  of  Louis  Blunc  and  Albcrl  ouvrier.  immediate 
and  decisive  measures  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  not  merely  the 
minds — but  also  — and  ibai  immed.aiely — ibe  bunker  of  tbe 
vorkiiiff  populace — u-ho,  nidepcndciiilv  of  political  asitaiion  and 
disapptrintmcnt,  were  in  a  slate  of  absolute  drstilu lion  from  tbe 
universal  cessation  of  work,  protluced  m  the  first  mstance  by  the 
interruption  of  all  business,  but  Continued  and  ^^ravated  by  the 
desperate  proceedings  of  the  Govcrnmcnl.  Accordmely  on  the 
2dtb  of  February  a  pntclauiation  animuuced  that  '  the  Provisional 
Government  bad  de<Tee<l  the  immediate  establtshmeni  of  ^fff/iirrs 
ifationaux;  and  ibe  Minister  of  Public  Works  g%ve  simnlianeous 
notice  that  all  public  works  suspended  since  the  Kevolution  were 
to  be  fortbwiib  resumed,  and  that  every  citizen  dcsirau*  of  ujork 
had  only  to  apply  to  l/u  mayor  of  his  iHgtrict  for  immediaU 
employmeM  in  t/te  National  IVorkshops.  Neither  the  Govern- 
meni  nor  the  Muii&iers  Imd  any  dear  ideas  of  what  they  were 
about.  Id  the  first  place,  tbe  auiiouncemeni  of  the  National 
Workshops  was  a  ^ross  fraud  :  there  were  no  such  things  in  ex- 
istence, nor,  we  arc  confident,  any  real  inicniion  of  establishing 
any  such  thinf;.  Tbese  soi~disatU  Ateliers  Natiimaux  turned 
out  to  be  not  workshops,  but  certain  works  that  might  hnp|>en 
to  he  going  on ;  and  the  oidy  works  that  were  cither  in  baud 
or  in  prospect  were  such  as  never  belonged,  or  could  belong,  to 
an  aUlier.  Tbey  were  outbing  but  earthtcorhs,  to  the  number 
of  half  a  dozen  nt  most,  in  op|X)SUc  quarters  of  Paris,  such  as 
the  filling  up  tbe  Champ  de  Mars — a  silly  expedient,  b4>rrawed, 
as  we  before  showct),  from  I  "90  (Q.  Rev.,  March,  1848) — the 
levelling  tbe  new  Pituc  de  VKuropc  on  the  north-west  extremity 
of  I^-ins — the  embanking  a  )Miriiun  uf  ihc  rivcr-sidc  at  La  Giire^ 
on  ttic  south-east — with  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  some 
small  portions  of  tbe  suburban  highways.  These  works — so  xery 
like  tlie  celebrated  Irtsti  bltinder  of  184^ — quite  inadequaie  in 
extent,  and  requiring  only  tbe  lowest  class  of  manual  labour- 
were  nevertheless  the  only  tDorksfwj)S  ! — and  all  classes  of  lrade»- 
meu  and  artisans — smiibs,  joineis,  uilors,  uay  natihuiakers, 
printers,  and  pointers — ^ea,  landscape  and  pitrtrait  painters — 
were  invitctl  to  handle  t  ic  pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  barrow,  for 
tlieir  daily  bread.     The  pay  of  a  day's  work  was  tico  francs  ;  but 
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—the  oainpmsation  to  ibosc  fiv  whom  work  codld  nol  be  round 
being  a  franc  and  a  half — «c  can  easily  conceive  hon-  Minn  all 
idea,  of  real  work  nas  lost  Bt^bi  of.  At  beit  it  would  hnnlly 
ilpserre  to  be  called  teork ;  but  such  ns  it  was,  it  proceeded)  at  the 
uncrinirolled  discretu>n  of  the  labourer  bimself — that  is.  at  first  at 
a  snail's  pace,  and  soon  after  not  at  all.  The  most  ron-sci^nlious 
•BKiii|t*t  ifarm  dill  not  do  half  a  ilav's  work.  '  The  Suite,*  they 
u^oecl,  '  pavs  two  francs  for  work,  and  one  franc  and  a  half  for 
DO  work,  so  ihnt  all  we  owe  is  half  a  franc's  worth  of  labour.' 
Oor  rrailers  will  easily  iinajr ine  the  crowds,  the  confusion,  the  dis- 
Coa>ent.  thai  after  a  few  days  bp;?an  to  press  on  the  iwelv^^  Mairiet 
where  the  claims  were  to  be  reriitird.  and  on  the  central  bureaux 
where  the  allotmenis  of  work  and  the  distribution  of  money  were 
lo  be  made.  Tbt*  mayors  were  fri^hteneil.  ami  the  Government 
beaune  seriously  alarmed,  at  seeing  ao  many  leg'ahzed  J'oyert  of 
rioi  sad  Saatnde  disaeminaied  all  over  Paris.  M.  Lamartine's  luckj 
thnueht  of  enticing  twenty  thousand  of  the  idle  joun^tcrs  of  tb« 
mob  into  the  Garde  Mobile  had  been  ui  immense  use ;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  with  ten  times  the  number  of  working  men,  hus- 
bands and  fathers  of  families—their  an^y  wives  and  hungry 
chddren  i  The  stale  of  the  fnrts  and  the  temper  of  the  people, 
excited  by  the  ra&h  promise  of  immediate,  ample,  and  jtermanent 
relief,  tbreateucd  an  utter  disor^nizatiun  of  society:  but  where 
was  any  remedy  ? 

It  bappciieil  that  opposite  to  one  of  these  central  bareanx,  in 
the  Hud  de  liotidy,  resiiled  a  ynuns:  chemist  of  the  name  of  F.mile 
JTiomas.*  He  bad  been  cUucated  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  ct  Mauu- 
fitetarts  for  a  civil  enj^ncer.  but  bfinff  the  |;ntndson  and  nephew 
af  nm  <»lebrated  chemists  (MM.  Payen),  he  had  adopted  tbeir 
jimftMiiiii  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  M.  Thomas's 
political  opmions  mav  have  been.  They  were  note  at  least  mode- 
rate,  and  he  was  no  emeiUier  nor  Socialist.  He  was  a  (grenadier 
in  the  National  Guards,  and,  tike  the  majority  of  that  sapient  body, 
bad  been  willing  'to  ftive  the  existing  Guvcrnment  a  lesson i* 
hut,  with  bis  whole  retfimeot.  was  very  much  astoiiisbcd,  and  appa* 
rently  not  very  well  pleased,  to  6nd.  in  the  afternoon  of  the  '24lh 

*  H*  mwt  uol  be  coofiMtiKdrd  with  two  matt  nu<eii  [wlTuitB  of  llir  nn*  aiuaf^ 
Cluilca  Thuniiw,  a  wnler  in  tlie  iViitional.  and  Cl«mcm  Tliamnj,  whu  lia*l  hwn  a 
nMi-«ontniw'Km«<il  iiflker  in  llie  imny  ami  cJismiM^il  Tur  tnlitinri  uiiiJm  Luuiji  Philippe. 
lltii  Clffowat  wu  toi  «  (nom«flt  to  pojiulu  ai  to  t>r  )ironiole't  lo  llw  rank  or  O^nerai 
lad  tUf  eoNUBouiJ  of  iltc  Naluxial  (jiiwil  of  i^ari*;  tmt  l<Mt  all  tiii  prattit/e  hy  having 
iu  ao  ungndnlcd  motncnt  calle<l  tlw  cr<>«*  nf  iHc  Irf-ititui  nf  HoTnuLr  >  lu^hrt  da  ta 
watM — a  bauUe  ■/  vaniti/.  Tbi*  tiic  K«))uti1icai)  ^aaliti/  of  Knitic«  ronltl  nui  bMir. 
Wt  at«  t«4u,  sd  NtfUMUM.  that  nf  all  her  revolutionary  mulls  Pnu)>;r  lotes  Eqtialitf 
dM  OWtt,  We  belwv*  nul  tttttt  is  no  pMpl*  amltr  ttie  (u»  who  «t«>  to  mi[Mr<mt  M 
B^w/ftjf  TIm  iniili  U — ai  Dr.  JohuMn  taiil  u(  all  |>i>litical  l«<r«U«n — tbtj  an 
■Dxious  to  level  Jcirn  lo  tliemtclvc*,  but  not  vp  to  tbenuclvce. 
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of  February,  ttiat  the;  had  contributed  to  eslAblish  a  ReptU^ic. 
The  Uepublic,  however,  soon  act|uired,  if  it  had  not  already  po«* 
sesscd,  his  sympaihies;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself 
of  an  opportunity  in  the  general  scramble  of  laying  hold  of  Bume- 
thing  fur  himself.  His  attention  was  of  course  drawn  to  ihe 
scenes  al  the  bureau  over  the  way.  niiich  bad  been  disturbing  ibe 
neigbbuurhiMMl  for  a  couple  of  days  and  were  hourly  g'rowing 
worse;  for,  in  spi[e  of  tiie  eHims  nf  several  of  M.  Thomas's  old 
friends  and  fellow-siudents  of  ihe  Ecole  des  Ai-ts.  who  volunieereil 
to  assist  the  Director  in  keeping;  order,  the  agitation  became  too 
much  for  ibem  all.  On  the  jnonung  of  the  2nd  of  March,*  while 
pa}in^  a  visit  to  M.  CaucUois  Leinaire,  a  liberal  litterateur  of 
■oine  nute,  and  who  was  somehow  cmploved  in  the  administra^ 
lion  (p.  126),  he  mentioned  ihe  circumstances  he  had  witnessed, 
ulding.  that  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  he  could  show  him  bow  to  remedy  these  dis4irdera.  TUo 
CQinpany  present  tbnughi  ibe  Minister  would  be  much  Dbli;;ed 
to  him;  and  just  then  a  lady  dropped  in  fur  a  morning  visits 
who  happened  to  be  the  mother-in-law  of  ihe  Minister's  private 
secretarv.  to  whom  she  readily  gave  M.  Einile  Thomas  a  Ime  uf 
introduction,  with  wbirh  he  hastened  to  the  Dep,inment  of  Works. 
At  this  chance  of  relief^ — vague  and  disunt  as  it  must  havo 
seemed — the  Minister  (M.  Marie)  eagerSy  jumped,  and  appointed 
the  y<miig  chemist,  whom  he  had  never  seen  nor  before  beard  of, 
an  audience  for  seven  frdock  next  morning.  At  this  meeting' 
AI-  Thomas  opene<l  his  scheme,  which  the  Minister  at  once 
adopted  and  set  M.  Thomas  down  to  reduce  into  writing,  en 
attendant  the  arrival  of  a  stdl  more  important  member  of  the 
Provisional  (jovcrnment,  M.  Gamier-Pages,  then  also  Ma>or  uf 
Paris,  who  was  expected  at  nine.  Here  is  M.  Thomas's  sketch 
of  this  personage  ; — 

*  111.  Gariiier-Vagos  is  tall.wiih  a  profusion  of  long  grey  hair  floating 
backwanl.  His  fiirehead  Is  ratlier  bald  than  hii;li,  hii*  eyes  have  some- 
thing of  a  strange  wandering  {tjufhfue  r/wse  (feyare).  and  Ids  ivliold 
phyiriogiioinT  betrayn  an  over-ex citetnent.  Hiri  cnniileiianre  and  his 
gestures  exhibit,  however,  a  most  complete  satisfaction  with  liimtielf, 
the  iu()E*t  pn>fountl  respect  for  lii*  own  opiniuiis,  and  the  most  entire 
conSdenee  in  his  own  judgment.' — p.  37. 

*  M,  Tluiniat,  like  nil  tlte  urriten  iid  all  ilia  Fmich  rrvuliifion^  i«  cslmnely  d^ 
ficwnt  ill  daten,  &111I  frr(|ueiilly  iiiaccuniii!  in  tb<>«e  hr  givci.  Fur  mttuicr,  liv  tlntn 
this  ciicuitMlance  U  af  llie  third  of  Maich  :  but  he  eqimlty  ilutej  llit  ncKl  dftjr — It 
JtatUmtiia — llic  {^iV(/,aiiil  llir  mrimiicmuiu  ilill  llir  third.  T)ir  ficiiilvf  tnu  kas  h»l|i«d 
the  cifiiriiMoii,  \>y  luch  nii(t«kei  iu  Mai  \m  Mar*,  Atvl  Ivt  Avrit.  We  luvecndca* 
vcur*-!  tu  totutc  the  Teal  ililrt^  Iml  iv«  lliiiili  it  nrcetMujr  Li  remind  »ur  reodflrt  of 
llu«  n>m«tliiU>li>  (ler<ct  of  c-hiotwlv^y  in  tW  wltolc  liUtury  uf  llie  last  at  well  as  u(  Um 
older  Kevuluiioot. 
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This  great  man,  to  nbom  M.  Marie  seemetl  to  pay  obie- 
qoinus  deference,  also  condescende<l  to  approve  of  M.Tbo- 
Bias's  project: — which  was  simplj  to  brigade  and  officer  the 
Workmen  oa  a  semi-milttary  principle — lo  condense  tbc  wbnle 
admitiisiratinn  into  one  hand,  and  into  one  place — Bonic  conve- 
nirni  and  detarhed  public  edifice  where  ihe  people  cnuld  be 
assembted,  classed,  distributed,  and  paid,  wiihuut  inconvenience 
lo  the  more  populous  parts  of  ibe  town.  'I'hii  idea  was  pro- 
bably suggested  (ttiough  M.  Tbomas  dues  not  say  so)  by  the 
recent  embodying  of  the  Garde  Aloltile  ;  and  though  it  had  ob- 
vious inconveniences  and  dnngers,  it  was  probably,  at  the  moment, 
the  easiest  way  of  intrralucinpr  anything  hke  order  or  organization 
in  the  execution  of  the  rasU  pledges  of  the  Government.  So 
anaious  was  M.  Garnier- Pages  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  so  suildenly  enamoured  of  M.  Emile  Thomas,  that 
he  told  bis  colleagues  that  '  here  was  a  great  statesman  Te%'ealing 
himself;'  and  he  went  so  far  as  tu  propose  the  Ecole  Militaire 
and  the  Champ  de  Mart  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  adminis- 
trauon.      To  the  disappropriation,  however,  of  si>  remarkable  a 

»  position  there  were  insuperable  objections;  and  M.  Emile  I'horaas 
— become  in  a  couple  of  luiun  a  public  functionary  of  the  first 
imporlnucc — was  authorised  to  took  out  fur  a  more  convenient 
locale,  and  to  proceed  in  the  meanwhile  in  preparing  the  org.mi- 
laltoo  of  what  he  very  jusiliy  calls  bis  '  army  j'  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  irreat  and  formidable  army  it  speedily  became. 

•  The  site  M.  'I'homas  chose,  after  some  consideration,  was  the 
cz-rovaJ  villa  of  Monceaux,  ju^l  inside  the  barrier,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Paris.  There  stood  a  small  pavilion  or  resi- 
dence erected  on  ihe  site  of  the  ancient  chaiean,*  with  consider- 
able  out-ofBces,  and  a  large  nding-house,  all,  M.  Thomas  siaics, 
father  ddapidatcd;   but  the  magic  wand  of  Revolution  cliaitffc/i 

ttvut  ctla.  The  pavilion  was  repaired  and  IteautiRed  (not  assuredly 
by  the  bands  of  ihc  ateliers  natimtaux)  for  the  residence  of  Mon- 
sieur Ic  Directeur  Thomas,  bis  mother  and  family,  and,  as  it 
teems,  of  the  ^lite  of  his  elat  major ;  the  offices  became  hitremtx  ; 
the  riding-bouse  the  grejit  parade  of  the  successive  deticbments 
of  this  cjclcmiiorised  army,  ami  the  seat  of  the  debating  clubs 
which  were  subser|UiMHly  established  amongst  the  ivorknirn. 
Thomas,  even  without  making  any  aliownncc  lor  bis  personal  in- 
experience, and  the  suddenness  of  the  change  in  his  position, 
seems  lo  have  shown  consideralde  tact  and  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business.      I]e  had,  besides  the  obvious  difficulties  of 
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*  M.  TtMimaa  layt,  '  buik  hj  Carnlinc^ri!*  i'  but  Ilia*  is  a  mUukf.  It  wiu  buill  Lijr 
tbc  Iluk«  of  Orlcuii,  faliwr  of  Loui*  Pliilipiw ;  nniJ  ilie  (rue  urllingTapliy  t>t  ihc  namv 
it  Mimctau,  though  it  u  untikU)'  Bpelled  u  m  llie  tex',  «id  ev<ii  laDiDlinm  Moufataur. 

bis 


Da ji  of  no  work. 
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bis  extranrtlinftTj  mission,  manv  personal  obstructions  to  ovcr- 
CDBie.  1'be  9obordinai(>s  of  ibe  depanrnfint  af  Public  Wnrics, 
the  wlwie  body  of  tbe  official  eupneer*  of  the  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  were  opposed  to  tbc  iairudin^  apotlircurv,  who  bad 
undarlaken  to  atrcoinpiish  what,  if  at  all  possible,  they  hroked 
vpon  as  iheir  proper  duty.  He  bad  also  the  at  first  secret  and 
afterwards  open  hostility  of  Loaifi  HIanc  aitd  ihe  Luxeinl>oar^, 
who  were  exceedioyly  mortifieil  at  an  arranffemeut  which  carried 
off  to  the  up]nsiic  quarter  of  Paris  the  hoi>es  and  cfTorts  of  so 
lar^e  a  body  of  the  working  classes.  Louis  Blanc  made  speeches, 
bul  Einilc  Thomas  pave  pay  ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
Emih^  wouU)  become  the  jrreaLer  man.  He  seems,  as  we  have 
Mid,  to  have  steered  ihrnugh  these  ditticullies  with  considerable 
dexleril) — a  dexlcriiy  no  dnubl  very  much  aided  by  the  support 
which  be  received  from  a  Govemmeni  alarmed  at  Louis  Blanc, 
and  deb{;hted  to  be  in  some  degree  reheved  from  tbe  clamour  of 
ibe  populace. 

He  showed  ecjuai  prudence  in  bis  practical  distribution  of  bit 
forces.  The  first  and  fundamental  section  was  ihe  escoiiade,  or 
wuad,  consiatioET  of  ten  men  under  an  exeouadier  or  foreman. 
Five  squalls  formed  a  brigade,  four  brigades  a  lieutenancy,  fcmr 
lieutenancies  a  company,  which  thus  compnsefl  900  men.  A  chef 
d£  aerviee  commanded  three  compatnes.  or  from  2500  to  2700 
meu ;  and,  fiuailv.  a  cktf  d'arrondiesement  had  as  many  efieft  de 
aertnev  as  the  Arrondisgemenis  (of  which  there  are  twelve  within 
the  barriers  of  Paris  and  two  without)  should  supply.  The  pa- 
tronage of  all  these  places  was  in  the  first  instance  m  tbe  Director  _ 
alone.  Subsequently,  and  for  a  particular  purjmse,  as  we  shall  I 
see  by  and  bye,  the  men  themselves  were  allowed  to  elect  their 
fbcpmen  and  bri|;mUerg ;  bul  all  the  rest  depended  on  I'homas, 
who  prudpnlly  filled  all  the  hiorher  ranUs  froiii  his  old  friends  and 
colleajrues,  ilie  students  of  V Ecole  des  Arts;  and  when  thai  source 
could  no  longer  supply  the  requisite  number,  he  selected  tbe 
besl-iururuied  and  most  respectable  amongist  tbe  men,  and  found 
many  such  persons  driven  by  necessity  into  this  dependence  on 
tbe  public  bounty.  The  table  of  daily  pay  of  these  baltolioas  of 
workmen  is  worth  recording  : — 

Dayi  of  tperA, 

Workmen 2  fruKS* 

Escouadiersj  or  foremen   .     2-J    „ 

Briguditrs 3      „ 

The  Lieutenants  had  four  francs  a  day  permanently  ;  and  the 
Eihtes  of  the  Ecole^  whatever  rank  tbey  served  m,  bad  five  francv 

*  Though  the  fi«ne  t«  bitl  \0d.  of  oar  money,  it  may,  wlim  conipftrfd  tritfa  priom 
ia  Ftttucc,  Im  cDEi«)dei«d  u  *i]uiv&luiL  la  ^ahiiUK^  at  I«ut. 

a  day. 
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Sk  rfay.  Thomas  himself  Herlined  any  »pccific  saiair:  bul  he  iras 
VjdofctI  in  the  Pavilion,  hnci  a  tahle  of  twelve  cover*  dnilv  kept  at 
Mic  public  expense,  an<I  a  soinewliBt  cxlrnva^ot  flsiabliatimf^nt  of 
carriaB'es  and  horac?:* — all  %vhicb  luxurj'  was  sabtt^ucntlv  re- 
pmacbed  to  him  by  the  un°:ratel'ul  Governrnprit  ju  a  biiier  article 
of  the  Moiiiteur.  We  pass  over  all  the  lieiatU  of  bis  reguialiuns, 
both  o]>craiive  and  financial  :  they  sbow  mnrc  method  and  habiti 
of  business  than  wc  sboulU  have  expected  from  the  ynonp  che- 
mist; but  ihey  all  vanislied  in  June.  IH48.  and  have  mi  Ixnger 
anv  intpresi;  nor  bave  the  varmus  difficulties  wbicb  he  ntel  with 
in  o(>enine,  in  obedience  to  the  ur^nt  and  percmptnry  intitanreft  of 
tbe  Oovcrnaient,  his  new  establisbment  on  tbe  9tli  of  March, 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  week  after  its  first  crude  con<vplian. 
Suffice  it  in  say  that  it  really  was  a  irreai  efTurt,  which  provef  at 
once  the  alarm  of  tbe  Governmeoi,  and  ibat  Gamier- Paees  bad 
some  reason  fur  thinking  that  Thomas  was  n  heaven-birrn  adm^ 
nistrator.  Hut  we  inusit  aild  also,  that  there  is  noihinz'  like  a 
rei^  of  terror  for  stifling  mdjvidual  objections  and  accelerating 
desired  results. 

'I'here  was,  however,  one  species  of  difficulty  which  mJirbt  not 
have  been  expected  from  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  founders 
of  the  youn^  republic,  but  which  very  much  embarrasbed  M .  Kmile 
Thomas;  we  mean  what  he  enipbalically  calls  /a  cur^  det 
ftiaces* — greedy  place-huniing,  Tbe  numbers  that  bestr^cd 
M.  Emile  Thomas  to  oblam  offices  in  his  admi  nisi  ration  almost 
rivalled  the  number  of  workmen  that  were  to  be  brigaded  : —  ■ 

'  The  most  prodigal  of  all  these  rtcommandatrt  certainly  wa«  M. 
David  of  Ailment  [a  well-known  sculptor,  but.  alrave  all,  Baming 
Batriot,  and  a  Montagnard  member  of  the  Ooostitaast  AsMnbly].  1  ■ 
ud  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaiiitaoce  \  bat  seven  hundred  of  Jiii<  I 
froicyes  brought  me  sevcu  hundred  of  hi^  sutograplis.  I  bad  appUca- 
liofia  of  this  ^ort  from  ever}*  tueiuber  of  the  I'ruvUioniU  Govemaient, 
uid  from  their  wives,  tbtlr  children,  and  even  tbeir  pcjrteni.  I  bad 
them  fr*(ni  Mil.  LouU  Blaiir,  Klocoti,  Albert,  and  lultt  (fuanti^ 
from  Henerai  Cuuriais,  from  MM.  Barb^,  Caus«idiere,  .Sobher ;  and, 
finally,  wlien  tbe  Assembly  met,  from  several  hundreds  of  the  repre- 
seotatives  of  the  people,  nho  probably  found  this  a  convenient  mode 
of  paying^  electioneering  di'bts ;  and  those  were  times  in  wbicb  we  wert 
to  take  care  to  offend  nob'dy.  ■ 

*  The  department  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  became  a  kind  ofisnu,     ■ 
by   which  ail    the   leading  patriots    and  all    authorities  uf  tlie  new 
Government  were  glad  to  get  rid  uf  tbe  crowds  of  claimanis  on  llieir 

*  Tbii  n  an  txpnoirc  term  of  Contiii«iitsl  vport  When  s  b<«it  it  banted  down, 
flte  ewmilt  oDil  adml  are  immeilialely  thniwn  ta  aad  rsveooutly  dwaurMi  bj  iha 
hoitadi:  Ihw  ti  called  th«  cvrA:  whmc^  i>  dmrrd  oar  did  Ktts\uit  term  ijvarry, 
nopnfy  de(lD*d  bjr  PbillijM  and  Ba; Uy  '  the  reward  given  (»  Ok  ThjwuU  ukm  ihejf 
MUK  atnyht  fhegame.'     Ho»t  ofcMr  wriinx,  botrenr,  uae  H  Am-  tbe  gam*  itself. 
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patrnnage,  their  own  proi^ff^  and  the  protigis  of  their  friends,  the 
whule  tribe  of  H>licilors  arnl  place- Uuiilers — sJianieloss  and  insatiable 
parasites  of  the  new  order  of  thiiips— and  the  still  greater  iiiimhers  of 
a  more  respectable  class,  those  whom  the  disorder  and  the  discredit  of 
the  Goverumciit  had  Bi]dd>(*]ily  reduced  from  easy  cireuin^iatices  la 
ftbsolute  ittarvaiioii :  all  were  recitm mended  to  me  for  place*  in  the 
bureaux  of  the  Ateliers  Natioimux. 

*  I  bad  made  a  ttioiil  curious  collection  of  these  Kolicilations,  but  I 
liwt  them,  an  well  as  all  my  other  papern,  in  the  [itlle  coup  tPttat  of 
which  (bs  I  sliuU  relatu  by  and  bye)  1  was  afterwards  the  vietim.' — 
pp.  85,  86. 

These  recommandeurs  were  the  very  men  who  the  week  before 
had  overthrown  tlic  uionarcliy,  ciiiefly  for  its  alleged  prorligalily. 
favouritism,  and  corruption! 

On  iho  9ih  Nfarch,  the  nppninlcd  day,  the  »Tand  central  a*!- 
ministration  of  Ateliers  Nntiunaux  was  opened  at  Mfmceaux.  at 
half-past  six  in  ilie  morning.  M.  Thomas  and  a  numerous  staff. 
Composed  cbieflv  of  his  young  friends  of  the  Ecole,  were  ready ; 
and  It  having  been  onlered.  t"  prevent  confusinn.  that  the  twelve 
arnindissements  of  I'aris  shnultl  send  in  their  bodies  of  workmen 
in  succession,  those  of  the  eighth  —  (Faubourg  St.-Antoine. 
about  which,  wc  suppose,  they  were  particularly  solicitous) — ar- 
rived to  the  number  of  near  liOOO  men,  who  were  with  great 
celerity  and  success  classed,  brigadwl.  and,  most  satisfactory 
of  all,  paid  fiir  a  day's  work,  according  to  the  previous  ar- 
rangement. Here,  then,  was  the  triumphant  opening  of 
the  National  JVorks/tops ;  and  M.  Emile  Thomas,  active  and 
zealous,  was  impatient  to  put  his  machine  into  insiant  operation  ; 
but  unfortunately,  though  there  was  a  pavilion  and  bureaus,  and 
a  great  club-room,  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  Wurk- 
>bop,  nor,  what  was  worse,  any  trorft  to  be  found  anywhere ;  for 
the  eanh-works  which  wc  have  before  meniinned  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  prcviousls  Imd  them;  and  no  other 
work  lia^l  been  yet  discovereil  for  ihe  Ateliers  Nationaux.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  settled  that  the  minister  (M.  Marie)  should  invite  the 
corps  of  Kngineers  to  furnish  him  daily  with  proposals  for 
Vrliatevor  public  works  could  be  most  speedily  undertaken,  and 
that  M.  Emile  Thomas  should  receive  every  evening  a  plan  of 
works  for  next  dav.  In  anticipation  of  ihe  day  <vf  opening,  he 
bad  attended  the  minister  on  the  7th  and  on  the  Hth,  but  he  could 
bear  of  no  work.  The  Kngineers  of  the  fonts  ct  Cltauta^es 
were  themselves  overwhelmed  with  more  applicants  than  they 
could  employ ;  and  they  seem,  as  we  have  &aid,  to  have  borne  no 
jfood-will  to  M  Emile  Thnmas  and  his  friends,  whom  they  looked 
Bjxm  as  intruders;  and  Thomas,  with  his  3000  men  on  his  idle 
bands,  was,  eyen  from  the  outset,  at  his  wits'  ends  where  lo  find 
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n-en  a  poM^ima  for  tbetn.  At  laci,  M.  TemUol,  one  of  ilie  chief 
ct«rks  in  the  office  of  Works,  bad  the  bri^^bt  idea  (for  which  M. 
Thomnsr  in  his  exlravafrniu  graiiiude,  applauds  bun  as  if  be  were 
a  Colbert)  of  Rubbing  up  the  stumps  of  ihc  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down  all  ah>n|;  the  Boulevards  for  barricades,  and  of 
planiing^  Toun^  ones  in  their  room.  Even  this  could  not  be  dono 
vitbout  tools,  and  llic  National  ti'orhshops  bad  none,  llut  so 
much  the  hotter; — g^rwl  t|uuulities  of  tools  recently  cmpbiye<l 
in  ibe  fortifituitioaa  of  Paris  were  collected  in  the  new  Forts,  and 
it  would  be  a  couple  of  davs*  work  for  a  few  thousand  men  to 
pn>ceed  to  all  the  furu  and  convey  the  implements  to  the  centra) 
depdt  at  Monceaux.  Thus,  then,  were  inauf^uraied  the  Aieliers 
\«tioaaux  ;  tirst,  marching  and  countermarching  in  and  out  and 
ronnd  about  Paris,  collectinf;'  the  tools — then  grubbing  the  stumps 
oa  the  Boulevards — then  sending  detachments  in  nursery-gmunds 
six  miles  distant  to  dig  up  and  bring  away  the  young  trees — all 
this  being  done  without  the  assistance  of  carts  and  horses,  that 
the  more  human  labour  mitrht  be  employed.  Such  were  for  %o\nc 
days  the  sole  duties  of  the  National  Workshops.  Meanwhile 
each  successive  day  brought  in  the  contingents  of  the  other 
Ammdissemettis :  s<i  that  by  ibe  15th  March  there  were  already 
14.00U  men  brigaded.  Cut  still  no  work;  and  when  it  became 
nobirious  that  at  the  National  Workshops  there  was  pay  without 
work,  the  number  o{  workmen  augmented  prodigiously. 

We  necil  noi  pursue  M.  Kiniie  Thomas's  complaints  of  this  want 
of  work,  which  his  project,  he  &aY$,  never  engaged  to  find  but 
only  to  execute  when  found,  nur  the  various  devices  of  himself 
aod  others  to  find  employment  for  the  growing  multitude.  Suffice 
it  to  sav  that  nothing  was  proposed  but  some  repairs  and  mac- 
adamization  of  roads  and  Icvelluig  of  ground,  of  tlie  same  insig- 
nihcant  kind  and  inadetiuate  exU'nt  that  we  have  already  men- 
tiimetl ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  whole  body  received — tvork  or 
no  work — the  allotted  rates  of  pay  in  specie.  The  workmen 
themselves  ncru  not  insensible  (how  could  any  of  tbem  be  so  who 
gave  the  matter  a  moment's  thought?)  to  the  folly  of  this  pre* 
tcure  of  work.  A  gentleman  who  was  watching  the  lazy,  loitering 
earth-works  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  asked  one  of  the  workmen 
what  they  would  have  lodo  when  that  was  finished.  '  Ab,*  said 
the  workman,  smiling,  'it  will  be  long  before  that.'  'Yes;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  mtist  come  to  an  end  ;  and  what  then?'  *  Why, 
then,  they  will  set  us  to  bottle  off  Uie  Seine/'  The  preference  of 
no  work  at  1  ^  franc  to  work  at  2  fraun  became  so  manifest,  that 
M.Thomas  on  the  IGth  March  ventured  to  reduce  from  1^  to 
1  franc  Ihc  day's  pay  for  no  woik.     This  reduction  seems  to  haTC 

LLad  an  injurious  cfiect  on  the  temper  and  discipline  of  M.  Thomas's 
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arm}',  though  he  docs  not  cxinfess  ii;  aad  he  asserls  itrenuously 
tbal  although  he  tiaii  some  slig-bt  simuhnnpous  fUstarbancet  at 
MoDcenux,  his  14,000  men  lia<l  unken  nn  pnrt  in  lb«  great  popu- 
lar exbibitiun  of  tbc  I7tli  Mart-b.  'I'bis  ue  a  Uitle  doubt.  iLuiugh 
Thomas  was,  we  are  ready  lu  bcllcrc,  hmlilc  to  that  inu%-cmeat, 
which  was  chiefly  got  up  by  Louis  DIanc  and  his  party  a^aiiut 
the  section  of  ibe  Gorernmeni  to  which  M.  Marie  and  Eimle 
Thomas  belonged. 

It  roust  be  observed  that  Lmilc  Tbnmas's  Ateliers,  though 
much  the  most  considerable,  were  by  no  means  ibe  only  ones  ia 
which  this  pretence  of  labour  was  going'  on.  We  have  no  precise 
dnLi  as  to  either  tbe  names  or  numbers  of  those  other  eslablish- 
meiits;  but  wc  find  that  about  tbe  "iSih  March  Louis  Bianc — 
jealous,  we  sup[»ose,  of  Etnilc  'I'homas's  success — got  po$!^s«it>n 
of  tbe  great  Debtors'  prison  at  Clicby — (empty  and  disposable  by 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt) — and  there  set  up  as  a 
rival  to  Munceaux,  which  is  at  no  gieat  distance^  an  atelier 
-national  of  bis  own,  under  the  title  of  '  Association  FrtUemetle 
■E^litairr  iV Ouvriers  Taiileurx,'  where  Ive  employed  2f>U0  tailtuv 
in  makmg  uniforms  for  the  Garde  Mobile  and  Ibe  corps  of  MoU' 
tOffnards-  This  was  a  pracitcil  experiment  of  Louit  Blanc's 
principle ;  for  the  rule  uf  Uiis  Frnternal  Society  was,  ihnt  each 
incmber,  whatever  uiighl  be  bis  abilities  or  bis  pcmmal  p4)sition. 
should  receive  an  equal  share  of  tlie  whole  profit — the  be&i  and 
most  diligent  workman,  even  were  he  tbe  father  of  the  largest 
famdy,  getting  nn  more  than  tbe  least  experienced  and  least 
industrious  bachelor.  {Enfuite^  ii.  154.)  'J'here  appear  also 
to  have  been  some  other  bodies  of  workmen  sj>ecially  dependent 
-on  the  Luxembourg;  and  there  were  likewise  ateliers  d«  femmes 
-scKttered  over  Paris,  of  which  wo  find  no  other  detail  ihan  that 
they  cost,  during  tbe  short  ]ieriod  of  tbeir  existence,  1,700.000 
francs,  or  about  70,0tX)/ ,  from  which  we  mav  fairly  deduce  a  num- 
ber of  probably  not  less  than  4(*,000  or  50,OUO  won^en.  On  the 
whole  it  seems,  from  various  incidental  statements,  that  Thomas 
had  never  more  in  bis  atelitrs  than  ahtmt  half  of  the  whole  bodj 
that  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  receiving  Government  wages. 

By  tbc  21st  March  we  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Monceatix 
establishment  had  increased  to  30,000;  but  this  accumulation, 
which  migbt  have  been  expected  lo  alarm  still  more  the  mtNJL-rale 
nieml)ersof  the  Guveranient,  seemed  to  give  them  pleasure  and 
confidence.  They  now  evidently  began  (if  itioy  luid  not  <lone  so 
from  tbe  uuUet)  lo  look  upon  these  men  as  a  cordis  which  they 
migbt  employ  against  other  bodice  of  ouvriers  who  might  tw 
under  hostile  influences. 

On  tbe  23rd  March,  M.  Marie,  at  a  meeting  of  the  rulers  of 
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France  at  the  IlAlel  <le  Vtlte,  look  M.  Emile  Tlioines  aside,  and 
nfter  giviuff  hiin  tlir  plea^iinjc  iatcliii:cDcc  ihat  ihe  fioverninent 
had  jusl  ordered  an  advance  of  five  inil!!<ins  (200,000/.)  lo  the 
Aielters  Naiioiiaux.  a&ked  bim  in  a  ver^  luw  trhiAper-^' wAe/Aer 
he  could  reckon  on  hi*  Tnen/ 

*  I  »id  I  thnuerht  Mt,  though  the  nombpT  vnu  «o  greal  that  I  had 
las  ilirect  pover  with  them  thui  I  could  wtuh.  "  Don't  be  imeftsy  at 
the  number,"  ausirercd  tlie  niiiuster.  "If  you  have  them  ia  haud, 
tbe  murv  ihe  belter.  Do  all  ynu  can  to  attach  tbptn  to  voii.  Spare 
no  maa*-y — if  uecesimr)-  we  »\\i>l\  supply  yuu  out  of  tlie  Hfcret  BcrvioL>. 
.  .  .  Tbe  public  Mfety  requires  that  you  rihould  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  complete  tuduonce  over  your  rncu ;  the  day  ia  perliap*  not  far  dir- 
tant  WMu  il  will  be  uectawry  lo  bring  them  i/Uo  action  "'^Uafairt 
dttemdre  daa*  la  rue ' — 

which  is  tbe  technical  phrase  for  bringing  Ihe  population  nf 
Paris  to  a  batlle  in  ibe  slreeis.  W'hal  a  sjiecimen  of  tbe  moderate 
section  of  a  rrjmbliiran  ^ovcnitneuL  ! 

Bui  ihere  was  another  battle  about  which  the  two  rival  parlies 
in  ibe  GoremaieiU  irere  ai  least  equally  anxioos — and   which, 

»«e  dare  say.  was  at  that  moment  in  M.  Marie's  mind — the 
ElecLioii  of  the  Nniiona)  Assembly,  fixed  for  the  20th  April. 
This  was  in  fact  tbe  real  batlle  to  which  the  demonstrations  in  the 
streets  were  iinly  preludes  and  accessories.  Both  parlies  enden- 
TOured  to  brigade,  as  they  calle<i  M,  ibeir  voters — tlu»t  is.  lo  gel  ibe 
mass  of  ihe  workmen  to  vole  in  a  body,  each  for  its  own  special  list 
of  candidates.  Tbe  Luxctnbuur|i:  list  excluded  MM-  Marie,  La- 
inantne,  Marrosi,  &c.,  and  instead  of  thetn  offered  Citizens  Rarb^, 
Btanqui.  Proudbon,  &c.  Against  this  the  moderate  section  of 
Uie  Government  set  up  a  cooitti  r  list,  which  they  printed  to  the 
number  of  a  uiillion.  on  rote-i.'oloured  jtajfcr,  in  which  ihe  names 
of  LnQis  Blanc.  Albert,  Flocoii.and  Lcdru  Hollin  did  not  appear, 
Tbis  list,  cumniunicaled  lo  Kmilu  l^bonins  by  Marie,  was  of  course 
adopted  by  the  army  of  Mouceaux.  aud  500 active  and  iDielligent 
members  of  the  atelicrt  were  organized  and  employed  in  the 
promulgation  ot  ihesie  rose-roloureil  slifw.  To  this  activity 
blmile  'I'bomas  attributes,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
members  of  the  Guvcrninent  on  the  Hadiral  List  were  so  many 
lhou>ands  behind  their  more  moderate  oollengues. 

Il  was  in  pursuance  td  tbis  plan  of  concilialing  the  gnod  will  of 
the  workmen  as  auxdiaries  in  the  battle  and  tbe  ballot,  that  M. 
T)ii>mns  propOMMl  that  bis  men  should  be  invitetl  to  elect  their  own 
foremen  and  biigndiers: — they  were  also  lo  be  allowetl  to  carry 
colours — each  brigade  u  |>ennant,  each  compatiy  n  f>anncr.  each 
lieutenancy  a  flag — and  Ibey  were  to  be  further  honoured  by 
being  reviewed  by  two  members  of  tbe  Provisional  Government. 
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'  I  saw  at  once.*  soys  Thomas,  'that  we  were  selling  up  a  riral 
altar  against  [he  Luxembourg,  and  I  was  ^Ind  tu  be  allowed  tu 
meet  iho  anarchists  in  the  face  of  day.* — p.  J  57. 

He  also,  as  the  Elections  appniachnl,  found  it  necessary  tn 
comply  with  the  popular  mania  for  Clubs,  and  he  arconlingly 
encouraged  Clubs  of  Delegates  of  the  Workmen,  who  assembled 
in  ihe  Riding-house.  They  in  the  outset  belpcil  M.  Thomas'* 
views  but  became  soon  afccrwards,  as  might  be  expected,  trou- 
blesome, and  even  dang;erous  : — 

'  It  IS  easy  to  conceive  what  must  liave  been  during  two  months  the 
cflect  of  this  deliberating  and  dcluLtitig  body,  Ihiia  created  and  eucou- 
raged  by  the  Ceniral  aiimini!«tralion  itself.  Open  to  all  sugge^iioiLs 
from  withont — perverted,  even  from  the  outset,  by  the  dangerous 
doctricies  which  inspire  the  workmen  with  chimerical  liopes  and  odious 
designs — they  soon  freed  themselves  from  tlie  influence  which  had 
created  them.' — Enqneie^  ii.  143. 

Bv  the  eml  of  March — that  is,  in  three  n*eeks — the  number  of 
men  had  risen  to  40,000,  and  on  the  16th  April,  at  the  eve  of 
the  elections,  to  66,000;  and  it  is  evident  that  Thomas  was  carry- 
ing out  with  additional  zeal  and  activity  the  minister's  bint  of  ub- 
lainiug  the  confidence  of  this  fiirmidablc  force  : — all  the  pretended 
work  he  could  invent  did  not  even  nominally  occupy  a  ft)unb  of 
the  number;  so  that  he  remodelled  his  pay-table,  and  really 
increased  while  he  seemed  to  diminish  the  rates  by  allowing  each 
man  eight  francs  a  week,  work  or  no  work.  And,  moreover,  for 
those  that  had  fatnilics  there  was  made  a  prnpurliotiablc  allowance 
in  kind,  of  bread,  soup,  and  meat.  There  were  also  medical 
establishments  in  each  arrondissement  for  ibem  and  their  families, 
and  any  that  should  be  confined  by  sickness  were  to  enjoy  the 
full  pay  of  two  francs  a  day.  It  was  now  that — in  rivalry,  wc 
presume,  uf  Louis  Blanc's  neighbouring  Association  FratemelU — 
M.  Emile  Thomas  made  his  first  and  only  aticmpt  at  csiablishing 
any  thing  like  a  woxVskop.  A  great  nuuiber  of  ihc  men  were 
rery  deficient  in  shoes  and  clothes.  To  help  them,  some  gangs 
of  shoemakers  and  tailors  were  brought  together — ^raw  materials 
were  procured,  and  coarse  shoes  and  clothes  were  supplied  to  the 
most  necessitous  at  prime  cost,  to  be  defrayed  by  a  small  period- 
ical contribution  from  their  pay.  As  the  trucks,  barrows,  and 
other  tools  would  now  and  then  ncetl  repair.  Thomas  found  s<imc 
work  for  a  few  wheelwrights  and  the  like.  This  small  attempt  a( 
real  xcorhshopa  w.is  made  but  a  little  while  before  ibe  dissolution  of 
the  ateliera.  and  bad  not,  it  seems,  time  to  produce  any  effect. 
M.  Emilc'l'hoiiias.  however,  tells  us  that  before  be  wassu])erscde(l 
he  bad  proposed  and  prepared — still,  no  doubt,  in  rivalry  of  the 
Luxemlxiurg  Associations  Frain-nelles — to  extend  this  system  to 
.aJl  other  trades,  and  even  to  the  arts  all  over  Paris,  r. 
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It  is  probable  ihat,  under  all  these  inciteincDb,  and  the  cod- 
linuetl  cessation  of  work,  'I'buinas  had  an  immense  influence  on 
the  Election.  His  men  were,  he  snys,  rery  anxious  to  have 
electee!  himstlf,  bat  be  (from  the  prudential  motive  o(  not  {living 
up  bis  present  po-iiion)  positively  refused  lo  be  ncaudidnic  ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  his  wishes,  be  had.  it  seems,  no  less  than  30,000  voiei. 
Gamier-  Pages  states  that  Thomas  wantetl  lo  he  returned,  and 
bad  conTcrted  the  cUf-hers  into  an  instrument  for  electioneering 
purposes.  There  can  be  no  dnubl  of  the  latter  fact;  but  it  is 
now  cijually  clear  that   it  was  under  the  sanction   and   for  the 

Jiurpoaesof  MM.  Marie  and  Garnicr-Pagcs  himself,  rather  than 
iir  any  object  of  bis  onn,  that  Thomas  acted.  As  soon  as  the 
Elections — the  main  object,  we  are  satisfied,  of  the  GoTeroment 
in  its  snp])orl  uf  the  ateliers — were  over,  the  ulteiior  prospect  of 
making  tbem  auxiliary  against  a  Socialist  insurrection  grew 
evidenily  more  problematic — ilieir  spirit  became  alarming — their 
mere  num))ers  extremely  so.  By  ihe  15ib  May  Thomas  was  at  the 
bead  of  100,000  men,  and  by  the  2i3th  May,  when  he  was  super- 
seded, be  bad  under  bis  orders  the  enormous  amount  of  above 
115,000  men.  This  prodigious  extension  of  numbers  mtist  natu- 
rallv  have  weakened  liis  immediate  influence  over  thc^m  ; — there 
evidently  was  a  growing  agitation  and  uiiea&iness  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  he  himself  was  more  than  once  exjiosed  to  {personal 
danger.  He  httasts.  however,  ihat  on  the  celebrated  insurrection  of 
the  15ih  Mayori/^  1-1,000  out  of  the  lOO.OOOof  the  o/WiVr  men  took 
any  part  even  in  ihe  procession  ;  and  he  asserts  thai,  by  the  exer- 
tions uf  the  young  tnen  dr.  I Ecole  and  his  other  officers,  whom  he 
despatched  to  the  environs  of  the  invaded  Assembly,  Ids  people 
were  all  induced  to  niilulraw  from  the  insurrection.  \Vc  are, 
again,  very  well  inclined  lo  believe  that  Emile  Thomas  liad  no 
Wish  lo  assist  L.«uis  Ulanc,  bv  whose  pany  the  insurrection  of 
the  15th  Mav  was  no  doubt  got  up — but  still  we  confess  that  71 
fliers  and  14,000  men  of  the  A(eficrs  Natiotiaux,  which  Thomas 
admits  lo  hove  been  seen  in  llic  besieging  army,  might  well  create 
serious  apprehensions  in  tlie  mind  of  ihe  Government. 

By  ibe  election  of  M.  Marie  into  the  Executive  Directory  on 
Ihe  Slth  May,  £mile  Thomas  lost  his  first  patr-n  aud  chief 
support;  and  he  was  succeeded,  as  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
by  D  Doctor  Trelat.  who.  on  the  strength  of  having  been  bis 
whole  life  a  most  active  conspirator  and  iineutier,  was  promoted 
into  ihe  Republican  Cabinet,  and  became  no  longer  friendly 
to  emeutes.  Trelat  immediately  afler  the  l.nli  May  began 
lo  exhibit  n  very  thneienl  feeling  t<jwards  the  Ateliers  Nationaiix 
from  iliat  professed  by  M.  Mane.  'J'beie  vms  XiO  longer  any  en- 
couragement to  addit  lonal  enrolments — no  supplies  uf  secret  service 
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money — noextiortations  to  be  remljp  to  detcendrc datis  in  rae — t}oite 
itie  rercrso.  M.  Thomns  is  very  inili^nanl  at  ibiis  rban^  uf  lone  ; 
but  n-e  must  confess  that  when,  nfiliis  liudv  tbal  the  Govt^rninvnt 
seem  to  have  rclieil  uii  for  support,  ihe^y  saw  14,<X)0  men  taking 
a  protnitient  pan  in  tlie  insurrection  a^ninst  tbein.  while  about 
80  000  or  90,000  stood  looking-  on  lu  await  the  issue,  xvf,  nitbout 
being  in  the  secrets  at  elthrr  partj,  sbouhi  see  enouefb  to  jusMfjr 
the  change.  In  truth  the  mere  fact  of  finding  an  armjr  of  1 16.000 
men — fighting  men,  we  may  say — in  the  sinfrle  and  uncontmlled 
bands  of  one  whom  nobinly  knew,  Bn<l  wtio  was  a  month  before 
an  obsctirc  working  chemist — wm  enough,  nntl  ten  times  more 
than  enougli,  tn  have  jiislifiecl  the  dissolution  of  such  a  gig'-inttc 
and  anomalous  power.  liut  the  mode  in  which  this  was  attempted 
was  more  surprising  than  all  the  rest. 

The  first  step  was  a  decree  of  Doctor  Trelat's  of  the  23ftl 
May,  to  order — 

1st.  That  all  the  unmarried  menofihe<i/e/iVr«  na/wna»x  belw««tt 
the  asrcs  of  eighteen  and  lwent\-tive,  without  any  regard  to  trade, 
station,  or  anv  other  personal  circumstntu-es.  should  be  invited  lo 
enlitt  in  the  different  regiments  of  the  line,  and  that  any  who  re- 
fused should  be  immMhately  dismissed  from  ihc  tUeiiers  nationavx. 

2.  Any  workman  who  cannot  prove  a  domicile  m  I*aris  for  six 
months  prior  to  the  *2-llh  Mav.  shall  be  dismissed. 

3.  The  workmen  that  remain  shall  work  by  tai-k  and  not  day- 
work  [there  hcin^  no  task-wurk,or  indeeil  anv  nork  to  be  bad]. 

4.  There  shall  be  Inrthwilh  organizetl  brigafles  \A  workmen  U) 
be  sent  ittto  the  departntents — lo  be  tbere  employed  as  iheengmeera 
of  local  works  may  direct. 

Liberty  and  fraternity  with  a  vengeance!  And  these  despotic, 
insulting,  and  cruel  conditions  were  miposed  on  men  who  a  fort- 
night before  liad  been  eno^uraged,  wc  might  say  alluretl,  to  enter 
these  atclieri  by  the  Uieo  minister — now  one  of  the  Executive 
Directory. 

The  ex-cbemist,  on  receipt  of  this  edict,  which  would  have 
disgraced  Constantinople  in  the  days  of  the  Aniuraths.  waited  on 
the  ex-doctor  to  represent  its  hardship,  and  the  danger  of  such 
treatment  of  the  workmen;  and  he  particularly  remonstrated 
against  the  drafting  the  toung  men  into  the  army,  and  ibe  trans* 
portaiion  uf  the  other  workmen  to  ciisiaiit  places  ;  but  alt  be  could 
obioin  from  this  minister  was  a  respite  of  twenty-four  h4iurs. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  another  doctor,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Dr.  Recurt,  to  whom,  as  responsible  for  ihfi  public 
trau(|(iiltity.  be  explained  his  difiicul ties  nnd  fears.  Recurt  adopted 
Thomas's  views,  and  dcclaretl  that  *  Trdat  must  be  mad.  and  that 
hii  order  would  produce  an  immeditUe  insurrection.'     Kecurt  was 
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rigtit,  OS  appeared  when,  nfier  near  a  month's  hesitation,  the  order 
mi  made  public  on  the  '20ih  June  ;  bnt  his  opinion  serms  to  have 
■o  effm.  Trelat  was  acting'  under  ihe  express  order  of  the  Ei- 
ecuiire  Commission,  and  particularly  of  Gamier- Pages,  and  not  in 
concert  with  bis  brother  ministers.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
overcome  Thomas's  reluctance  (which,  however,  ns  ht?  tells  the 
story,  never  nmnunieil  lo  anviliin^  like  resistance)  to  carry  these 
orders  into  effect- — hut  he  sull  remained  {wrsuaded  of  their  iai- 
policy  and  danger;  and  thru  another  course  was  taken.  On  the 
25th  of  .May  a  Commission  was  issued  M  thirteen  or  fourteen 
pabhr  fancuimarjes  of  the  Department  of  VVorks,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  «if  the  Ateiiert.  This  Commission  was  a  virtual  super- 
session of  Thomas,  nho.  In  Consequence,  was  abuat  to  resign, 
bat  was  adrised  by  his  friends  lo  hold  on  a  little  longer,  till  it 
shonld  be  seen  what  the  Commission  was  to  do  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingW,  in  apparent  eond  humour,  submittetl,  and  conducted  Dr. 
Trelat  (who  had  come,  as  Minister,  (o  instal  the  Coiuinissioa) 
over  the  establishmenl. — 

'  tlic  Minister  taking  liia  ana  iii  tlie  most  friendly  way — paying  hint 
tHe  highps-t  eomplitrieiitii  on  i's  stafo— shakinf^  hands  conlially  with  him 
on  taking  his  departure — with  thete  words  of  &rewell  aflectiouatt'ly 
pRXiouneed,    We  rely  on  you.'' — p.  28o. 

An  hour  or  two  after  this  amicable  and  satisfactory  Tiiit, 
Thomas  rccci%'ed  fiom  the  Minister  this  note: — 

*  I  rvqnust  M.  Euiile  Tlioiuas  to  be  »u  good  as  to  come  (o  me  at 
nine  o'clock  Uiin  evening  to  talk  over  some  business  (confirer 
(TaffaireM  de  trrciee). 

*  I  reckon  on  lib  punctuality.' — p.  283. 

or  course  he  was  punctual.  And  then  followed  a  scene  only 
second  in  treachery  and  violence  to  Caussidibre's  attempt  on 
Delabodde.  The  details  arc  given  at  greater  length  than  wc 
have  room  for,  but  the  following  abridgment  of  the  narrative, 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Dumas,  coiitirmed  and  vouched  by  M. 
Emilc  Thomas,  and  not  denied  in  any  one  particular  by  Dr. 
Trelat,  ci>mprisrs  the  innln  points: — 

*  At  nine  precuieir  M.  Thomas  was  shown  into  the  Minister's 
cabinet,  where  he  found  also  M.  Boulage.  tlic  becretary-Generai  of 
the  Deparlinenl.  The  miiiister,  wiihoiii  rising,  niadt<  if.  Tlianias  a 
sign  to  btt  seated,  and,  after  a  (iionient's  ^^ilence.  said,  abruptly,  ''  31, 
Tbomss.  we  dtsiro  you  lo  )i;iveiii  your  ^e^ignatio^." 

*  M.  TlKimaf  answerwl  that,  seciii''  in  tlie  ap|.KitDtment  of  the  Com- 
mtssitm  imlicatioits  r^f  a  iietv  systeiii  fur  wliicli  lie  i^hould  not  wuth  to  be 
responsible,  he  had  been  alreaiiy  prt-disposed  to  resign,  bat  was  detcrrw! 
by  tlie  apprehension  thai  bis  doing  so,  and  tlje  motives  of  such  a 
step,  might  create  public  agitation. 

"  Very 
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"  Very  well !  you  Me  that  we  are  quite  agreed  ;  sit  down  then  at 
(be  desk  and  write  your  resignation." 

'  Thuinoii  expressed  some  curiosity  to  know  wLat  might  be  tlie  cause 
of  BO  siiddeii  ti  change  in  the  feeling  towards  him.  Tlie  Minister 
answered  abruptly,  ilmt  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
fCummis^ion^  and  had  no  other  eA}]Iariatioti  to  givt.-  Fiini.  Thomas  tlien 
'inquired  in  wfiat  form  and  on  what  motive  the  Minister  wished  the 
resignation  ia  be  worded. 

"  As  you  plense." 

'  Upon  which  Thomas  wrote  some  lines,  sayinc:.  "  that,  a  CnmmL«inn 
haviiiig  suspended  his  authority  in  the  Ateliers  ^ationaux,  he  cunid  not 
continue  to  be  held  re^'poni'iible  fur  nieiLsures  wliich  he  was  no  longer 
to  direct,  and  that  tlierefore  he  axked  i>ermtaaloii  to  letire  into  hta 
fonncr  priviite  stalion." 

'  Whtn  this  woA  written  and  given  to  the  Minister,  Thoma«  inquired 
who  was  to  be  hi^  8ucce«<ior,  and  offered  him  any  assistance  or  inform- 
ation 1)13  experience  might  enable  him  to  afford.  M.  Trelat  made 
short  and  luicivil  replies,  and  at  last  fi^aid,  **  You  need  give  yourfit-If  no 
trouble  about  sucli  matters.  It  is  necessarj',  for  your  sake  and  our», 
that  you  slioiiM  quit  I'aris  iinmeriiatcly  f^ir  liordtaux,  on  a  mission 
which  is  to  be  coiilided  to  you." 

"  A  mission  !     What  ?" 

"  To  study  the  prolongation  of  the  Canal  des  Landfs,  &c." 

"But,  Sir,  tliia  niissicng  in  but  an  exile,  which  I  nt;ither  uiuler- 
xtand  nor  desire;  as  fur  studying  (he  prolongation  of  this  canal,  \  am 
by  profession  a  chemist,  and  not  an  engineer;  and  such  a  miuion 
would  only  render  me  ridiculous." 

"  Be  it  ao.  ]  miiuii  ihe  mission  is  only  a  pretext — but,  I  repeat, 
jour  person  and  safety  are  in  danger;  your  absence  for  some  weeks  is 
urgent  arifi  inrlispensable,— -sti  ui'ceiit,  that  I  desire — and.  if  necessary, 
\  order — you  to  get  out  immediately  for  liordeaux."  The  Doctor  added, 
in  the  phmscolt^jy  of  his  old  profession,  '*  The  airuf  Pariii  doeit  not  agree 
with  you  juit  now,  and  miglil,  on  the  cciiitrary,  he  very  injurious." 

Thoiim:«  made  some  furtlmr  remonstrance,  but  tinally  submitted, 
and  said,  "  When  tlo  yon  wish  me  to  go?" 

"As  soon  a.s  possible." 

"To-morrow  morning,  then,  by  the  fir»t  train;  there  i*  nothing 
ftftoner." 

"  That  w  too  long:  the  ortlers  that  I  have  received  are  precise: 
you  must  go  immediately,  A  carriage  with  post-tinrses  ia  in  the  court* 
vanl.  I  will  advance  you  morie)-  for  your  jounu-y,  and  your  trunks 
shall  be  fonvanJed  tu  meet  yon  at  Bonleaux." 

*  'I'honius  entrented  lu  be  allowed  to  take  leave  of  his  friemls — of  hi* 
mother,  whojie  alarm  at  his  absence  would  be,  nodoubt,  very  di>;tressing. 

•'  Ko — inqjossible  ! — you  must  see  no  one." 

**  IS'oi  my  motlier?" 

*'  No,  uol  even  your  mother." 

'  Thomas  making  some  further  complaint'*  om)  objections,  the 
Minister,  at  first  civilly,  protested  hotv  sorry  lie  was  at  l>eiag  obliged 
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to  take  meRsiires  so  repugnant  to  lii»  personal  disposiiion  :  but  at  lost, 
excited   by  ThumasV  continue*!  remotistrancefl,  he  exelaimetl,  ruddy — 

"  I  tell  you  I  liave  do  cxplauaiion  to  give  yuu.  I  ask  you  at  once. 
Will  you  ito  or  not?" 

'■  Ami  if  I  answer,  No,  what  then  '(** 

"  Why,  then — I  sboulii  \k  grieved  (tltsole)  at  the  cons-Gquenccc, 
bul^l  i4i»uld  be  (Aliged  to  employ J'orct,  I  Icll  you  at  once,  ihe  hoifi* 
is  suiTOancled  with  giianU — a  conm)i.<5ar)-  of  piilii^e  is  in  aliemlanve, 
aud  two  officers  of  poHre  are  uaitiog  in  Ihe  next  room  tu  lake  posses- 
>ion  of  your  person.  We  thought  it  jiwl  possible  yon  might  he  so 
ill-idvised  as  to  resist,  and  we  have  taken  our  measures  and  made  our 
preparations  acconiingly."  ' — pp.  285,  293. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  satd.  Thomas  asked  leave  to  write 
a  single  line  to  his  mother,  whicb  tbc  Minister  promisetl  to 
deliver.  He  accomprinied  liim  to  the  rarringc*door,  saw  him 
shut  in  with  the  t«o  offirers,  and  jiave  himself  the  order — *  Route 
de  Chartret*  It  was  just  eIc^en  ti'clock  at  nljfbt  when  the  car- 
tiage  drove  off  with  ilic  two  jiolicemcn  and  tbcir  prisoner. 

The  details  of  tbe  journey  are  not  worth  relating,  but  its  con- 
c1usi<m  was  almost  as  atran{*e  as  iis  bejrinninjr.  The  oflirers  of 
police  were  very  civil,  and  acquainlwl  Thomas  that  tbey  had  no 
other  orders  but  to  see  Lim  to  Bordcaus  and  leave  liiin  there  at 
full  liberty,  while  ibey  thnnselvrs  were  to  return  to  Paris.  Hiil,  lo! 
on  tbcir  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  they  found  that  they  had  been  pre- 
reded  by  a  telegraphic  message  ordering  the  arrest  and  safe  custody 
of  not  only  Thomas,  but  of  his  two  keepers  also.  All  three  were 
in  rnnsetjuencc  arrested,  ainl  convevt-d  like  criininats,  strongly 
guarded,  first  to  the  fortrpss  of  Ha,  but  subsequently  to  \\\c  Geti- 
dtitTnerie,  to  the  equal  surprise  and  iudignatiim  of  the  twa  odit-ers 
of  piliee,  who,  in  spite  of  their  renionsirances,  were  searched  and 
disarmed  of  the  loaded pisfois  wiib  which  they  were  prnvided,  no 
doubt  for  the  use  of  M.  Emilc  'i'homas,  if  he  had  shown  any 
disposition  lo  resist  nr  escape.  Our  readers  will  see  presentiv  that 
this  circumstance  is  nr>i  unimpunnnt, 

Of  ihis  strange  m(d  eiifendu — for  such  we  must  suppose  it  was, 
as  a  second  telegraph  message  very  soon  released  the  parties — 
no  explanation  whatsoever  was  then  or  has  since  been  given,  any 
more  iban  of  tbc  principal  event  iuelf— the  arrest  and  deporta- 
tion of  Thomas — which  is  to  this  hour  as  complete  a  mystery  as 
it  was  at  first.  We  surmise,  indeetl,  from  ibe  facts,  that  tbc 
Executive — and  especially  Gamier- Pngi-s.  who  seems  to  have 
bct'n  the  immediate  prompter  of  Trelat— bad  apprehensions  ihat 
'I'bomas  might  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  immediate  e'mente 
of  the  Ateliers;  and,  we  repeal,  that  considering  thai  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  near  120,000  able-bodied  men.  turbulent, 
used  to  arms,  accustomed  to  insurreclion^and,  to  a  ccriain  de-rree, 
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disciplined,  we  can  wlinit  at  once  the  necessiiy  of  remoTin^  him 
if  there  w>8  anv  suspicion  of  his  frood  fntih  ;  but.  on  the  riiher 
hnnt),  It  really  se^'ms  that  thft  poor  parrenH  ch^-mist,  whatever 
setrel  reasims  he  may  have  hail  lor  not  more  dectdedlj  Tejerling 
the  mission,  had  no  connexion  with  \hc  ^me'itiers ;  that  he  wa» 
adverse  to  ihe  S<K.*ialist  agitation;  and  that  he  nnjflit  rather  have 
hern  (as  M.  Marie  desired  and  experled)  a  useful  ally  against 
insurrection.  Ii  ^eems  lo  us,  moreover,  that  men  of  common 
sense  must  have  seen  that,  il  tlieic  was  (as  is  very  probahle)  any 
evil  spirit  in  the  atelier$.  ibc  Ircoclicnius  kidnapping  and  m\stc- 
rious  and  tyranntcnl  absiractiun  of  'i'bomEis  Mimld  be  certain  to 
accelerate  and  givi;  a  peculiar  character  of  jiassion  and  vengeance 
to  the  apprehended  explosion. 

Hut  wbciber  the  removal  of  Thomas  was  justiGe<l  by  any 
evidence  |Kisse!>sed  by  the  Government  n!;aiTist  him  or  not,  which 
we  have  no  means  of  knowin:;.  ibeir  ronrlurt  exhiliited  (putting 
its  luaiiny  out  of  the  cjuesiion)  a  very  liiscredilable  decree  of 
dupiicily  and  bad  faith.  The  insidious  part  playol  by  Trelat. 
on  the  murnini;  uf  the  *iOlb  at  the  aUlier*.  and  iu  the  evenin?  in 
bis  own  apartment,  seems  tu  us  pers4ina[ly  disgraceful  :  and  his 
public  conduct  alternards  appears  erjually  dishonest.  It  may  be 
supposeil  that  l'bonaa!>'&  sudden  and  unexpectefl  disappeArance 
muikl  hate  createtl  a  great  seiisuliun  amooi^t  bis  fainilv  ami  friends 
at  the  atelier,  nheu  all  that  was  known  was  the  one  hnc  which 
the  Minister  conveyed  to  his  mother,  an  hour  nr  two  after  his 
departure,  saying,  that  he  was  'gone  on  a  mission  to  Bordeaux.' 
We  need  not  rerapitulaie  the  various  steps  taken  that  ni^bt  aiKl 
next  day  by  the  chief  ufHceis  of  the  ateliers  to  obtain  some  ex- 
planation of  llieir  chief's  sudden  absence  and  some  ofBctal 
assurances  of  his  personal  K^ety.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
applied  that  very  ni^bt  to  two  or  three  other  Ministers,  who  had 
not  even  beard  uf  the  event,  and  '  were  siupihed  at  it.**  Alter 
some  delay  and  ne^ttiation,  they  obiaineil,  bv  a  threat  of  a  general 
resignation  of  the  whjtle  siafT  of  the  ateliers,  an  apoUtgeiical 
atlmission  from  M.  Trelat  that  — 

*  in  the  measure  taken  with  respect  to  M.  Kmilc  Thomas  there  was 
notliici^  that  could  at  all   aHect  eiilier  his  character  or  his  honour,  or 
diminish  the  Justice  due  and  dune  tu  his  pubhc  services.' — p.  304. 
And  on  the  30th  of  May.  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  in 

*  It  il  i>ii>r(t  inbi^querillr,  lliai  uf  liic  fite  ninnWri  of  lti«  ExKutirc,  oiiljr  one, 
Gamirr-Pa^t,  ««•  vn  Itin  >rcTrt ;  ihat  il  wu  he  thnt  •rut  tl»r  Qral  lr)c)CT«|ihtc  de- 
•patcli.  wilbiiul  tbc  knowledfc  of  any  of  his  cu|tmgac«;  tbat  it  was  only  orirn  tbo 
auwcr  caide  tack  tlial  ttecuit,  llie  Miuiairr  nf  llie  liilrrUir,  in  whuM  dcpartmrul  Xbit 
to1cK»ip1i  priififrly  is  kiipw  of  il  ;  antj  ihAl  Dr.  Hccurt  irrmriJutt*!^  rainiiiiiiiii:4ttd 
Ihv  lii<-i  tn  ih«  (rthrr  fi»ir  tncirbrni  of  <he  Kteciitivc,  ami  ol>t»iiic<l  their  micttun  for 
aaUttUing  lb*  fini  mcMogc. — p.  3'il. 
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the  Nfttinnftl   Asiembly,  relaiire  to  Thomas's  reiignation.    Dr. 
Trvlat  ttaleil  from  ihe  tribune — 

*  What  I  tsiri  a<«»ert  is,  tliat  what  wan  done  was  donefrttly ;  that 
liw  iww  awl  importifiE  (uactivus  of  brigading-  ihe  workmen  of  the 
d«partia«nt«  of  the  Landes  aod  rbe  Giron<le  wire  confldaJ  to  him  be> 
cauce  Iw  was  convcKant  with  euch  matters,  and  ihat  rhpj  were  {^iven 
aoil  accepted  frttty  and  voiunUirili/.' — 3/oniicur,  31  Mai/. 

The  Miaisier  chose  to  furget  all  that  bad  passed  in  his  own 
cabiuei  the  nUht  uf  the  26ih — the  puard  round  the  house  -the 
oimmissary  nf  piilice  insitle — ilie  antit'ipniion  of  resislanre — iiis 
own  •  dvsolation'  at  beine  nbliped  to  a^ force — and,  finally,  the 
two  pulicc  ofticers  and  timr  loaded  pistols! 

TUere  need  no  epithets  to  stifrmaiize  such  manifest  falsehood! 
Bat  is  it  not  wonderful  that — «  hile  Franre  has  been  for  above 
sixty  years  roaking;  Const ituiiuos.  of  which  the  prufi'sseU  basis  has 
been  the  overlbruw  of  Bnslilrs.  the  aliojiliou  of  lettres  de  cacfi^, 
and  freneralJT  and  craphaiically  the  serurity  of  individual  liberty 
— that,  we  say,  in  nil  ihe>e  experimenu  tbey  never  should  hare 
ihuught  tif  any  elTertual  provision  in  the  nature  of  our  Habeas 
Corpus/  Tbey  imn^ine  that  thev  have  been  imitating* fnir  insiitu- 
tiuos.  while  ibat  particular  one,  which  is  the  most  essentia)  of 
all,  and  indeed  the  true  ba&is  and  safeguard  of  English  liberty, 
has  Itilaltv  escaped  ihem. 

While  Thomas's  friends  in  Pnris  nere  endeavouring  to  obtain 
some  liglit  into  tht^  causes  of  his  disappearance,  he,  from  Bor- 
■leonx,  addressed,  first  to  the  £xecuti\-e  Govemmpnt,  and  then, 
ohtaininf;  no  answer  from  them,  lo  the  Nattcmal  Assembly  itself,  a 
pmiesiation  of  his  inntKvnre  of  any  fip<-cies  of  misconduct,  and  an 
urgent  peuiion  for  a  full  inquiry  into  his  case.  But  the  Assem- 
bly was  in  DO  humour  lo  attend  to  such  small  mailers,  and  'covered 
M.  Trelai  with  applause'  when  he,  on  the  14th  June, stated  from 
ihe  tribanc  that— 

'  bifl  inexperience  in  office  dad  perhaps  betrayed  him  into  an  act  that 
might  seem  arbitrary  ;  that  he  had  acted  more  like  a  physician  than  a 
Minisler  (j>ius  medecin  que.  minislrfi)  ;  that,  liaving  an  order  to  arrest 
M.  Thonias  in  ht:»  pocket,  he  liad  preferred  the  gentler  course  of 
getting  him  away  without  absolute  force.' 

With  this  explanation— which,  though  mnnifestly  contradictory 
of  liie  ^Linister's  former  declarauims,  M.  Thomas  asserts  to  be 
e4ually  faUe — the  Assembly  was  abundiinily  satisfied ;  and  a  few 
days  after  ensued  those  terrible  events  which,  ihiiugli  intimniely 
connected  wiib  the  case  of  Kmile  Thomas  and  the  ateliers 
HOtianaus.  swept  away  all  desire  uf  hearing  anything  more  aUuut 
either  him  or  them. 

But  those  events  arc  the  moral  of  the  story. 
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Urged  on  by  the  increasing  numbeia,  expense,  and  agitation  of 
the  atefiers,  nnd  encoum^ed  liy  the  case  niih  nbieb  tbej  bad  gol 
rid  of  Kmile  Thomas,  ibe  Govcrnmftrt  adveniured  to  promulgate 
in  iLe  Mvniietir  of  ibc  '21st  of  June  the  decree  wliicb  bail 
been  cuinniuntcated  to  Kuiile  Tboinas  on  tbe  S'ltb  of  May,  and 
whicb  was  ibe  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  confusion.  The  decree, 
as  wc  have  already  shown,  wns  in  itself  very  liarsh,  unjust,  and 
unconstilutioital ;  but  its  proniulg;ation  now  was,  as  some  of  ibe 
Mitiislers  had  pronounced  It  a  month  before,  an  insaoe  provoca- 
tion to  insurrection. 

That  very  night  the  delpg.iies  of  the  Monccaux  ateliers,  who  bad 
been,  under  Thomas,  tbe  adversaries  of  ihe  delegates  of  tbe  Lux- 
embourg, entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  ibcm,  and  a 
gencraj  meeting  of  the  united  corps  of  workmen  was  appointed 
for  tbe  '2'2nd,  when  their  delegates,  with  one  Pujol  at  tbeir 
bead,  wailed  on  M.  Marie  at  tbe  Luxembourg,  were  rebuffed  by 
bun  iviih  more  courage  than  consistency  or  prudence,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  '23rd  i»f  June  immediately  foUowed. 

In  the  days  of  the  23rd,  24ih,  and  25ih  of  June  ibnre  were, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  staled,  10,000  kdled.  and  12,000  of  tbe 
insurgents  made  pri»mcrs.  7'be  number  of  killed  may  probably 
be  exaggerated  — ihciugb  we  have  lately  seen  it  staled  in  a  resj>ect- 
able  Paris  paper  sllH  higher — but  it  is  certain  that  ibere  were 
more  general  ofGcers  lulled  and  wounded  than  at  Austerlitz,  and 
that  the  prisoners  exceeded  10.000. 

And  so  ended,  in  the  greatest  slaughter  that  bloodstained  dty 
had  ever  bad  lu  deplore,  the  attempt  uf  an  '  organization  of  labour 
by  the  State.'  M.  Emile  Thomas's  share  in  it,  though  very  pn>- 
mineni,  was  in  substance  very  insignificant :  the  principle  had 
been  decreed  and  pionmlgated  before  he  ihoughl  of  n)e4ldling 
with  it,  and  ji  lasted  for  a  month  after  him  :  he  only  attempted  to 
reguiutise  its  internal  action  ;  and  though  he  did  so  \«ith  much 
zeal  and  some  success,  wc  doubt  wbetbcr  il  would  have  not  been  ^ 
belter  for  the  Government,  tbe  workmen,  and  France,  if  his  or-  ■ 
ganizaitoci  bad  noi  po8t]>oned  the  inevitable  accumulation  of 
confusion  and  diflirulties  which  would  have  arrested  t)ie  insatiable 
principle  much  earlier  in  iis  <ievch»pmcnt.  Some  slight  or  even 
serious  dissatisfacticm  and  suffering  would  no  doubt  have  arisen 
whenever  any  check  should  come  to  be  imposed  on  the  mad 
pledges  of  ibe  Provisional  Ciovernment ;  but  the  sotmrr  it  bad 
arrived  the  less  fatal  it  uould  hare  been  ;  and  at  an  earlier  period 
something  less  terrible  than  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  lirot 
might  have  recalled  laljour  into  iis  natural  channels. 

7'be  lesson  has  been  a  cruel  one ;  and  we  wish,  rather  tbaa 
c:£]>ect,  that  it  may  not  bare  been  in  vain.     It  has  undoubtctltj 
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operated  in  Paris  to  sir1<pn  fnr  n  season  even  the  most  disorderly 
classes  of  actual  Ententes  anii  descc/ttcs  tians  la  rue:  bul  we  can 
bardtv  suppose  tlmt  tlie  recollection  of  those  Saturnalian  da^'s  of 
right  francs  a  week  for  no  trork  can  be  very  distasteful  tn  them,  or 
lluu  it  can  have  dime  much  townrdt  correcting  the  miscltievous 
influences  of  the  so-called  '  orj^anizalion  of  labour.'  In  the  first 
place,  the  Socinlisis  may  sny  with  irutti  that  the  Ateliers  Na- 
lionaux  were  not  a  fair  experiment,  nor  indeed  an  experiment  at 
all,  nf  their  svslem — that  they  were  only  a  makrslnft  nnd  a 
juggle  on  the  pari  f(f  the  Government,  and  a  demoralizing  seduc- 
tiun  of  the  vrt>rkpoople ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creasi'd  rigour  of  llie  Government,  buth  in  prosecutions  of  the 
press  and  in  general  measures  of  repression,  the  doctrines  of 
Communism  or  Socialism  (ihoy  are  subsiantiidlj  the  s.ime)  are 
preached  and  propagated  even  more  zealously  and  more  exlcn- 
sirely  than  they  used  to  be,  though  not  so  publicly  or  to  sucli 
numerous  audiences.  It  is  in  the  country  distrtcis,  formerly  so 
conserraiive,  that  the  propagandists  of  tho&c  doctrines  have  now, 
we  are  told,  the  most  aUrming  success.  We  rend  everyday  in 
the  Si>ber  and  well-o^mducled  Journal  des  D^iats  evidences  col- 
lected from  the  provincial  press  of  ihi^  spread  of  folly  and  demo- 
raliJtaiion,  and  it  gives  us,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rumours  and 
prospects  with  which  these  missionaries  agitate  the  country,  the 
following  announcement: — 

*  La  Sorialf—Hie  Social  Itepiiblic— is  at  Taria  with  200,000  men. 
It  ha«  300,000,000  of  ready  cash,  to  {iintrilnite  amnngst  the  workmen. 
The  Govemmetit  of  Ledru  RoUiri  abolishes  all  rales  iuid  taxes,  anrl  we 
are  to  have,  every  man  of  u.*,  two  francs  a  day  even  without  work.* — 
Dth.  15  Mai^  IWO. 

When  such  a  paper  as  the  Journal  ties  Dehats  thinks  it  worth 
while  lo  call  the  serious  attention  of  its  readers  and  the  Covern- 
ment  to  the  acceptance  which  such  wild  nonsense  still  finds  in 
France,  we  may  be  permitted  lo  doubt  whether  ibv  grcal  lesson 
of  June,  1848,  promises  any  very  durable  eflecL 


Art.  VII. —  The  History  of  Agriculture  in  Ancient,  Mfdiaxaly  and 
Modern   Times.     By  Chandos  U'rcn  Hoskyns,  Esq.     i'2iiio. 

EARLY  iu  the  eighteenth  century  Adam  Dickson  w.is  born 
at  Aberlady  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian.  IIis  father 
fbUowetl  the  profession  of  theology  and  the  pnciice  of  airiculiurc, 
and  brought  up  the  s^m  to  his  own  pursuits.  A  liberal  education 
at  the  University  of  Edmburgh  qualified  him  fur  the  former,  and 
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oxperienCT  on  his  fathpr's  lar^e  fa 
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■arm 
the  raniicrs  ot  iliai  nputent  county,  nhti  are  Tn.iny  nt  \\\em  not 
unfit  to  ninverse  wiiti  men  of  Irtirrs.*  matte  him  an  ndept  in  the 
lallcr.  He  was,  sa\s  bis  bifigmplier,  '  a  man  of  a  very  livctrAppre- 
hensiiin,  of  an  arilcnt  mind,  and  of  a  clear  and  S4tund  jud|;ntenl/ 
In  I/jO  he  WM  ordained  minister  of  Ounse  in  the  shire  of  Ber- 
wick;  but  even  «t  thai  earlv  peiinj  ihc  nntlcipaitiry  ^rowlm^  of 
the  Blnrm.  which  was  destined  a  century  )»ler  lu  rend  ihe  Kirk  of 
Sroiland  in  twain.,  were  now  and  then  heard,  nnd  an  opjiosition 
to  his  setilement  was  raised  amnntr  the  parishioners  of  I>unse. 
Such,  however,  were  '  ihe  nbihtv,  pootl  sense,  and  engiffing 
temper  of  Mr.  Dickson,  and  such  (he  candour  aiHl  penerositj 
of  his  conduct,  that  his  most  sanguine  opponents  S(H>n  became 
fats  preaiest  friends,*  Havinjr  thus  happily  surmounied  bis 
ecrte«i:isiical  troubles,  he  had  time  to  turn  his  niienttnn  to 
the  sj)iritcd  exerlioos  which  were  at  ibat  perif)d  overciptning.  in 
the  county  of  Herwitrk,  much  prrnif-r  difTicuUies  than  had  been 
encouniered  by  the  improving  agriculturists  of  his  native  shire. 
For  several  years  he  vexeii  his  ngnculiural  sonl  with  the  books  of 
busbandr)'  which  liail  been  published  in  ICngland,  nnd  which  *  were 
ill  calculated  for  ibe  sod  ami  climate  of  Sdrtland.*  Moreorer, 
'many  of  them  consisted  chiefly  til  uncertain  sjJL'tuIalions  on  theo- 
ries not  well  supported  fav  the  hisinrv  of  facts.'  Ry  these  cir- 
cumstances and  cunsiderat Km&  Mr.  Dickson  was  led  !o  'select  for 
himself  a  corner  of  literature  for  which  ilie  habits  of  bis  life  had 
peculiarly  qualified  biui.'  In  the  year  17(>-1  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  'Treatise  of  A^nculiure,'  and  the  second  S4>tne  years 
afterwards.  With  this  treatise  (\-e,  with  some  compunction,  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  t4>  be  entirely  unacijuainied.  and  must  there- 
fore accept  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Dick&on's  biographer,  that  it 
'  has  ever  since  been  held,  not  only  to  be  the  btK^k  best  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  farmer,  but,  upon  the  whitle,  one  nf  ^ 
the  most  judicious  and  practical  treatises  on  the  subject  everfl 
published  in  Drilain.'  Soon  after  the  completioa  of  this  his  firsi 
work,  Mr,  Dickson  was  translated  from  Dunse  to  \Vhippingham 
in  East  Lothian,  and  there  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of  a  life 
which  was  accidentally  terminated  by  n  fall  from  bis  horse.  During 
thatperiod  he  prcjiarcd  for  publication,  '  by  years  of  auxious  study,  fl 
a  work  of  considerable  interest,  of  which  mc  propose  to  give  some  ■ 
account  to  our  readers. 

The  two  branches  of  Mr.  Dickson's  e<lucaiion  qualified  him 
better  than  most  men  who  either  preceded  or  hove  followed  him^ 
to  trace  the  anah^y  between  ancient  and  modem  agriculture, 
to  supply  the  connecting  link.     In  17t^8  this  work  was  printed  io 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Dickson's  representatives,  under  the  auspicei 
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oftlie  then  Duke  of  Buccleu^h,  in  ibn  rnrm  in  wbich  the  male- 
riaU  were  lefi  bv  thear  author  ;  painfully  (Joficicnt  in  the  curtail- 
menlr  Ciiniieniaiinn.  and  arranKcmnnt  which  they  would  hare 
received  if  he  \im\  su[K'nnlended  ibcir  publication.  Thf  mere 
ofniisioo  of  duphcate,  triplicmie.  and  qundruplimie  long;  quolntions 
from  ancient  auihnrs.  acaimpanied  ai  each  repetition  by  a  diffuse 
tran»tatinn  and  commentary,  would  reduce  'The  Husbandry 
of  the  Ancients  '  fmm  two  volumes  to  une.  To  the  anonymoui 
ediUiT  we  are  indebted  for  nothing  but  a  very  common-pince 
dedication,  and  a  meagre  account  of  Mr.  Dickson  contained  m  six 

I  pages. 
A^rricaliural  literature  occupied  a  far  higher  position  among 
tbe  ancrients  than  it  has  hitherto  ailalned  in  our  day.  A  mere 
cnumeraiion  nf  the  names  of  those  aullinrs  whxisc  works  re- 
maio.  and  the  testimony  which  many  of  ibeui  bear  to  the  merits 
of  Magn  the  Carthaginian,  whum  lbe\  declare  !o  have  been  the 
father  of  agricultural  literature,  will  leave  nu  doubt  on  ihc(|ues- 
lino  of  precedence.  I'u  Uesiod,  Tbeopbrastus,  Xcnophon,  Cato^ 
Varro,  Virpil,  C(»lumella,  Pliny,  and  Palladius  whom  have  we  to 
oppose?  A  few  ni>tices  of  asriculiure  may  be  found  in  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  and  Sir  H.  Davy  wrute  an  agriculiural  b«»r)k, 
which  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  most  successfid  efforts;  and 
here,  as  far  as  we  know,  our  first  class  must  end  abruptly.  \Vc 
are  not  insen&ible  to  the  merits  of  Arthur  Young  and  Jelhro  Tull, 
but  we  can  liardly  put  them  oo  a  par  with  Cato  and  Pliay;  and 
we  dtiubt  whether  we  could  not  even  now  farm  more  successfully 
by  following  the  directions  of  the  two  ancients  than  of  the  two 
modems.  We  have  a  few  pastoral  and  bucolic  pacts  to  whom  we 
must  oppose  The<tcritus  and  Homer,  M-bo  are  not  included  in  our 
former  list,  and  who  are  in(inilely  superior  to  any  of  themv  with 
the  iiingle  excepiinn  i>f  Ho^g,  a&  practical  shepherds,  iieai-heidi« 

»and  swine-herds.  Nor  is  a  siudyof  these  old  writers  n  mere  mniicr 
of  fancy.  We  could  uikc  up  aluiost  any  one  of  them  and  begin  with 
htm  the  agricultural  year — prepare  the  field — sow  the  craj)— weed 
it — reap  it — harvest  it — thresh  and  winnow  it — ascertain  the 
Weight  per  bushel,  and  the  jield  in   flour  or  meal — market  it — 

tbuy,  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  agriculiural  slatcs^-purrhase, 
rear,  and  sell  the  catile  and  fowls — collect  and  prepare  the  manure 
— and  make  out,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  more  accurate  balance- 
sheet  than  could  be  furnished  by  half  liie  farmers  in  Great  Britain. 
For  all  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ditkson.  Tbe  agri- 
cultural  writers  had  received  iheir  fair  share  of  criticism,  but  it 
tras  not  likely  that  passages  which  were  rendered  obscure  by 
obsolete  names  and  technical  pbriiscs  would  be  elucidated  by 
scholiasts  and  commeniaiors — albeit  doctors  and  professors  eru- 
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ditissimi  uec  non  illustrissimi — to  whom  a  m(Hlern!zed  version 
wuuld  bave  conveyed  ,i  very  imperfect  idea,  on  acrounr  of  their 
total  i<;norancc  ut*  tie  an  which  nas  ihe  subject  of  iliscussion. 
Philulofrj  could  uol  ducidaic  iheopcmlionsof  ihc' vervnclor*  and 
'imporcittir*  lo  Madame  Dacicr,  nor  could  the  Muae  ex)>lain  to 
']klr.  Afarijn  the  cunnexit^n  between  the  'huris'  and  the  *aiiva.' 
iMr.  Dickson  ihus  nlltules  to  some  of  his  controversies  with  these 
profound  men  : — - 

'  As  all  tiie  conimcnratoni  explain  the  passages  concennng  plouglu 
in  a  sense  iliH'erent  fmin  nltat  1  have  done,  it  is  with  g^eat  diftidence 
that  I  (Itrlivcr  my  opinioti.  At  ihv  ^Anw  lime  T  use  the  frei-doiu  to 
observe,  tliat  it  is  not  in  the  lean  surprising  tliat  the  whole  elan  of 
cntnnientators  sliould  ^i  wrong;  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  o^  there  are 
notie  c]f  tlivse  learnt.*!.!  persons  lliat  seem  (o  have  given  iht-niiMflvei  the 
trouble  to  acqoire  any  kiiowleilge  of  tlie  nature  and  constrnclian  of 
plouglis,  or  of  the  various  uses  of  the  several  ])arts.' 

He  himself  hrinn:s  to  his  task  competent  classical  knowledge,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  niih  itie  existing  practices  of  agricuhure,  and 
abundant  ^eal  and  industry.  Noihintr,  however,  can  exceed  thedul- 
ucss  of  his  dlsscrtatiocis.  J'or  instance,  eleven  dreary  pages,  and  the 
collation  of  more  than  ibirty  passages  from  Calo.  Varro,  Virgil, 
Columella,  Plmy,  Saserna,  and  Palladius.  will  convince  the  per- 
severing reader,  that  ihc  '  vintineee  crates'  mentioned  in  the  first 
Georgic  were  nor,  as  '  the  leacned  commentator  Popma,'  in  his  h 
controversy  with  Scrvius,  supposes,  dung-carts,  but  clod-crushers,  H 
and  that  the  'rastrum  '  t)f  Columella  and  others  was  identical  with 
Uie  *  quadriclens '  of  Cato,  and  was  the  implement  used  by  the 
'occaior.*  Dickson  appears  to  us  to  have  generally  succcctted  in 
making  out  his  ])oint,  though  in  some  obscure  passages  he  seems 
rather  to  have  been  determined  In  make  a  meaning  than  to  hare 
succeeded  in  finding  one,  and  in  those  cases  he  is  not  very  srrupn* 
luus  about  altering  the  text  of  his  audior.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  has  evolved  an  iniclligihle  and  consistent  system  of  agri- 
culture as  pursued  by  the  Romans,  and  has  brought  before  us 
some  incitlenial  but  very  interesting  notices  of  the  modes  of  colli* 
vation  practised  in  Greece,  Sicily.  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  Reve- 
rend thresher  has  heat  out  the  grain,  but  has  left  it  jumbled  up 
with  the  straw  and  chaff  in  one  confused  heap,  which  we  will  cn- 
Vdeavour  lo  reduce  inlo  more  marketable  dimensions.  But  before 
ivfi  do  so  we  must  sboiily  notice  tbe  mure  recent  labourer  in  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Wren  iloskyns.  This  auilior  ventures  on  a  lar 
larger  range  llian  his  predecessor;  and  though  his  book  onlv 
consists  of  I  GO  very  sniall  pages,  he  finds  room  for  a  great  deal 
ofmild  moralizing,  and  for  many  and  rather  ambitious  dissertations. 
which  have  no  very  close  connexion  with  the  *  History  of  Agri- 
culture in  Ancient,  Alcdittral,  and  Modern  Times.' 
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Mr.  Hoslcrns  is  eridentiy  a  well -informed  and  accomplished 
mail.  He  appears  lo  Iiave  a  f»enteel  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture,  ibuugh  in  ihat  respect  be  cannot  be  compared  with 
our  bord-banded  pastor.  The  persevering  reader  will  bare  to 
follow  him  through  pa^e  after  page  of  simple  reflections,  very 
nicely  got  np  and  preliily  worded,  without  encountering;  a  s_>'l- 
lable  of  wbicb  he  can  disapprove.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  someibinj; 
lo  deny — or  even  to  doubt ;  and  we  present  the  following  passajre 
ai  a  favonrable  specimen  of  Mr.  Hoskyns's  more  adventurous 
flight*.  Though  tve  are  not  prepared  absolutely  to  contest  its 
doctriDC,  Cicero  and  Seneca  cariainlv  rise  to  our  minds  as 
stnmbling-blucks  in  the  way  of  our  according  to  it  ao  unqualified 
assent  :• — 

*  If  onp  may  be  alluwed  the  rn-nectloii,  agriculture  ought  to  hctre 
heen  carried  lo  ^tater  perfection  by  the  Romaus  than  by  any  other 
nation.  The  liabits  of  tlie  fanner's  life  do — at  lea^t  a.i  fnr  as  all 
experience  tiitherto  lias  gone — to  a  certain  extent  iniJi«pose  the  mind 
iur  abstract  idea.  This  was  a  uiarlced  want  in  (be  mental  cou^titutiuu 
of  a  Roman.  IVhen  Pilate  asked  What  is  truth'f  lie  put  a  question 
which  might  be  cut  upou  brass  or  adamant,  lo  stand  for  ever  a«  the 
cliamclerifitic  quevtiuii  of  a  Roman.  The  iirst  blunder  of  every 
Kngliiih  schoolboy,  in  \\\*  c-arly  atti>mprs  tr  trans]ati>  English  into 
Latin,  \A  his  natural  nnd  simple  attempt  to  give  a  direct  rendering  of 
abstract  Icrm^t  fi-uiu  his  <j»ti  language  into  the  other,  Kven  (he  word 
aetio/tj  the  most  energeiic,  iierhap%  of  abstract  terms  one  could 
select  at  hazard,  he  would  unconsciously  endeavour  to  expre:>s  in  Latin 
by  a  word  which,  to  every  Uoiiian  ear,  would  mcen  a  sea-Jtghtor  muit 
at  law.  An  abstract  idea  ua^  tioiisensc  to  a  Roman  ;  a  true  story,  a 
true  book,  or  a  true  man  would  at  once  havu  found  a  pEnce  and  a 
recognized  meaning  in  his  undersliinding.  IJut  when  the  Roman  asked^ 
What  is  truth  ?  the  que^tinn  waa  not  particular,  but  geuen'c  :  it 
applied  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  abstract  ideas ;  lo  that  entire  depart- 
ment of  the  human  mind  which  is  able  to  reHect  upon  itself^  aiul 
express  thought  scyarale  from  objects.' 

We  inust  confess  that  this  goes  beyond  us.  Two  and  two  are 
four.  No  idea  can  be  more  '  abstract ;'  no  thought  can  be  more 
'  sep.-irate  from  objects.'  Docs  Mr,  Hoskyns  really  mean  that 
this  idea  was  '  nonsense  to  a  Roman  ? ' 

The  only  portion  of  ancient  agriculture  with  respect  to  vi^hicfa 
Mr.  Hoskyns  gives  us  any  material  informaUon  that  is  not  con- 
tainetl  in  I)itkson's  woric,  is  that  of  Kgvpt.  Even  ibat  section, 
however,  comprises  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  Scriptural 
allusions,  a  reference  lo  Egyptian  remains  in  the  British  Museum, 
adissertation  on  blcrojrlyphics  and  on  the  origin  of  alphabets,  and 
a  long  quotation  from  I'liny,  descriptive  of  the  rise  and  subsidence 
of  the  Nde,  and  of  the  agricultural  operations  consequent  thereon. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  quesUon  bos  not  only  been 
confirmed,  hut  also  very  much  enlarged,  uf  late  years.  The 
notices  of  it  trhich  occur  in  Oiotlorus,  StmlKi,  PUny,  Plutarch, 
and  other  wrilcrs.  have  been  broue^it  together  by  S>ir  Gardoi 
Wilkioson  in  the  first  volume  of  the  secund  series  of  hn 
'Manners  and  Customs  of  tbe  Ancient  Egyptians.'  They 
ceive  a  nio&t  interesting  iUustrslinn  from  tbe  drawings  whidt 
this  disljngutsheti  trnveller  uiul  his  fellow-labourers  have  broufirbt 
to  light  from  the  lumbs.  Not  only  is  the  manner  in  tvlncb 
these  men  of  old  performed  the  operations  of  hu^bandrj 
placed  Etrikini^ly  before  our  eves,  hut  we  are  admitted  at  oDoe 
into  the  penetralia  of  the  economicAl,  and  we  might  almost  cay 
moral  management  of  a  farm.  The  owner,  attended  by  his 
faithful  dog,  watches  the  work  ;  the  scribe  or  clerk,  with  his  desk 
and  double  stand,  containing  black  and  red  ink,  receives  and 
records  the  tale  of  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  and  even  egg$  ;  tbe 
labouring  men  and  beasts  plough,  sow,  reap,  thresh,  winoow, 
ore  rewarded  and  punished  ;  and,  finally,  the  despised  neatherd 
leads  before  us  an  ox,  one  of  Pharaoh's  fattest  kine,  whose  fair 
proportions  are,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  a  satire  on  the  deformity 
of  his  attendant.  Our  enumeration  contains  less  than  one-half 
of  what  is  vividly  portiaycd.  Sir  Gardner,  inliinutely  acquainted 
with  present  Egypt,  traces  iu  many  instances  the  analogy  which 
exists  between  anaent  and  modern  practice.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  probably  acquainted  witli  bis  work  :  those  wbo  are  not  have 
a  rich  treat  in  store. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr.   Hoskyus  was  ignorant  of 
Dickson's  book,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted  in  the  Roval  J 
■  Agricultural  Journal  and  other  kindred  publications.      We  think  s 
that  some  recttgnition  of  the  lalxiurs  of  a  predecessor,  who  pro- 
!,bably  very  much  lightened  his  own   task,  would  hare  been  no 
l^oie  iban  a  graceful    tribute.      Mr.   Hoskyns's  mediieval  and 
mntlern  dissertations  are  foreign  from  our  present  purj>ose.   He  has 
B  long  passage  on  the  application  of  steam  to  the  cuitiwxtiott  of 
,Mic  5«)it,  and  expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  tbe  hitherto  failures 
have  resulted  from  a  misdirection  oi  the  power.     A  steam-engine, 
he  says,  should  dig.  not  plough.     We  are  told  that  digging  n  % 
Very  satisfactory,  ploughing  a  very  unsatisfactory,  operation.     Wc 
read  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  lK>ning  to  learn  how  a  steam- 
engine   shall   be  made  to  dig;  but  Mr.  Hoskyns  cruelly  passes 
on  to  determine  bow  much  coal  would  lift  a  man  from  tbe  valley 
pf  Chamouny  to  the  top  of  Monl  Blanc.      We  hare  been  obliged 
|o  qualify  our  praise  of  Mr.  Hoskyns's  book,  which  is,  however, 
[liy  no  means  uninteresting;  indeed,  we  rather  think  it  is  suited 
\io  a  considerable  class  of  non •agricultural  readers, 
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Before  we  rctDTii  to  our  more  homely  instructor,  who  occupies 
himself  almost  wholly  with  HomaD  husbandrv,  we  must  dtspatrh 
i«  a  few  sentences  the  Utile  information  which  we  have  been  able 
to  ^Iher  on  Grecian  .ind  Caribajjinian  BpricuUure.  'J'hough 
Auica  was  arid,  Locunia  swatiipy,  Megrara  rocky,  ami  Corinth 
dcjKrndent  on  imjiortation  for  a  supply  of  food,  the  art  of  the 
hnslmndmnn  was  not  without  its  literature.  Pliny  laments  over 
forty  Greek  treatises  on  agriculture  which  were  lost  in  his 
day,  add  Coloinella  reckons  them  ai  fifty.  The  pursuit  may 
not  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  but  its  opernlions  were  cer- 
tainly familiar  to  tbc  etlucatcd  class.  Hcsiod  was  strictly  an 
B^hcoltural  writer;  and  the  allusions  to  fanning  operations  in 
Homer  und  Theocritus  arc  definite  and  entirely  practical. 
Enbcens,  9v&MTtts  ipycni,nt  ivS^wv,  is  no  fanciful  swineherd,  and, 
hosrerer  ideal  the  ditties  of  Lycidas  and  ThjTsis  may  be, 
their  shepherding:  is  quite  real.  In  the  pnssafje  relatlnpr  to  the 
capture  of  Dolun,  Hector's  spy.  Pope,  following  Madame 
Incicr,  has  made  a  sad  ha&U  of  a  simile  which  is  perfectly  plain 
to  those  who  undersiand  the  proprieties  of  ploughing.  In  the 
agricultural  compartment  of  Achilles*  shield,  we  sec  before  us  no 
poetical  field,  hut  a  deep  loamy  fallow,  the  texture  and  colour  of 
which  indicate  that  it  is  receiving  its  third  furrow  ;  and  iu  the 
crop  of  grain  which  is  falling  before  the  sickle,  we  have  an 
accurate  division  of  labour  which  a  Norfolk  farmer  might  do  well 
10  imitate  : — ' 
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This  must  have  beeu  in  the  palmy  da^-s  of  protncdon.  Probably 
few  of  our  living  poets  wimld  be  capable  of  giving,  and  as  few  c>f 
their  readers  of  .ij>]>reciatir]g,  so  detailed  an  account  of  the  simjtiest 
farming  operations.  The  notices  of  agriculture  in  Herodotus  and 
Thucydidcs  arc  only  iucddental ;  but  a  work  by  Thcophroslus, 
which  has  descended  to  us,  is  by  no  means,  as  Mr.  Hoskyns 
intimates^  a  mere  *  Botanical  Calalogne  of  plants.*  It  contains 
many  useful  practical  directions,  and  frequently  discriminates 
with  much  accuracy  between  the  modes  of  husbandry  suited  to 
different  countries  and  climates. 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  bought  and  occupied  a  farm  near 
Smyrna,  where  he  wrote  the  agricultural  treatise  commonly 
called  his  Qfloonomicks,  and  which  is  frequently  appended  to  the 
Memorabilia.  It  treats  of  farming,  gardening,  and  household 
management,  under  which  last  head  it  gives  valuable  instructions 
for  the  government  of  wives.  Cicero  praises  this  treatise  highly. 
It  contains  the  passage  in  which  Cyrus  the  youngpr  exhibits 
himself  to  Lysandcr  as  •  The  Persian  Farmer  j'  '  ut  intelligatis,' 
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lays  Cirero,  '  niliil  et  tam  regale  ridcri  quam  stuiliDm  agri- 
colpndi.* 

The  few  notices  ivhich  we  possesi  of  Carihaginian  ^riculture 
arc  sinj;u!ar,  and  scarcely  reconcileable  whh  each  oiber.  Heeren 
reckons  ibc  fertile  pryvuiccs  of  Caiihagc  in  Africa  to  have  been 
alxiut  equal  in  area  In  ircInnJ,  and  dI\iJr3  ibc  rcmainUec  oX 
tbeir  African  lerrilciry  bciween  Nomad  tribes  and  Lotopba^i.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus,  PoJvbius,  and  Stralnj  thai  tlieCanhaffinJans 
received  large  supplies  of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Heeren, 
of  whose  research  and  Judgnicnt  it  would  be  tmjKtssiblc  to  sp^^^ 
ton  bighty,  says,*  |^^^| 

*  The  foreign  colonies  of  Carthage  were  always  choajen  for  the  pnr^ 
poses  of  commerce  ;  but  Uiose  wittiiu  Jilt  own  territory  were,  at  lea»t 
for  the  must  part,  iiilnnd,  und  lixtnl  upon   fur  liie  promolioii  of  agri- 

1  cultitre It  was  a  genenit  priticiple  of  Carthaginian  policy  lo 

I  improve  us  much  us  po<>sible  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  lunily,  and  to 
acciiHtom  ihe  native  triiii^  iukUt  iheir  suhjerrion  to  do  thf  i>ame.  .  .  . 
They,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  atlaclitd  more  iiuportaiice  to  agricultura 

than  to  commerce It  i^i  plain  llint  fainiHf^  of  the  fir^t  rank 

were  in  possession  of  large  estates,  from  whofte  produce  they  drew 
their  inconic;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tliere  is  not  a  ^in^le  trace  in  the 
whole  lii«tory  of  the  republic  of  their  being  concernetl  in  trade.' 

It  is  (liflicult  to    reconcile   these  opinions  of    Heeren's   with 
Cicero's  statement  thai  a  preference  for  tmde  and  navigaiion,  and 
a  nefrloct  of  ajrriculture  and  arms,  were  the  main  causes  of  the  fl 
wealaicss  of  Cartlm^rct     The  modern,   however,  derives   much  ™ 
Ruppurt  from  indisputable  facts  relating  to  Carthaginian  literature. 
Kings,  or  perhaps  presidents,  but  at  all   events  great  generals,  h 
Were  among  iheir  agricultural  writers.     '  Alago  the  Carthagini.'in  H 
and  Hainilcar  (says  Columella)  held  it  nut  beneath  their  dignity, 
when  ihev  were  unoccupied   by  war,  to  ctmtrlbute  bv  treatiies  on 
farming  ibeir  f|Uola  toward:*  human  lire.*     We  Icam  from  several  fl 
sources  that  the  books  of  Magn  on  agi  icullure  amnunted  to  twenty-  ' 
'eight ;  ibftt  tbey  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius 
'of  Utica ;  that  on  the  final  destruction  of  Carthage,  when  the  whole 
literature  of  the  cimqucred  nation  was  given  over  by  the  Hnmans 
to  tbeir  African  allies,  these  twenty-ei^ht  treatises  were  considered 
eo  valuable,  that  ibey  nere  specially  cxecjHed.  brought  to  Uuine, 
and  by  the  senate  ordered  to  be  translated  at  the  public  expense. 
Fliny  says  tliat  D.  Sllanus,   belonging  li>  one  of  the  first  families, 
^surpassed  the  other  translators.     They  are  treated  as  of  great 
authority  by  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  Pliny,  and   in  the 
nppendix  to  Ilceren  will   be  found   thirty-one  distinct  passages  ia 
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which  the  maxtnu  of  the  Carthaginian  author  are  handed  don-n 
to  ns-  It  is  singular  enough  tlint  no  one  of  lUcse  passngcs  hasany 
reference  to  ihe  cultivation  of  any  species  of  grain.  One  pas- 
aitge  gives  directions  for  the  finding  or  pounding  of  maize, 
barley,  lentils,  vclcbes,  and  sesame.  Another  strongly  recom- 
mends Iande<l  prn])rietor5  to  he  resident — '  He  to  whom  an  abode 
in  the  city  bes  close  at  heart,  has  no  need  of  a  country  estate.* 
The  directions  for  culture  apply  solely  to  vines,  olires.  the  nat 
tribe,  poplars,  and  reeds.  We  unfortunately  do  not  learn  the 
structare  of  his  humanity- hives,  but  it  appears  that  he  dts-ipproved 
of  destroying  the  bees  when  the  honey  tvas  taken.  Columella 
vouches,  on  personal  experience,  for  the  excellence  of  the  Punic 
receipt  for  making  the  vciy  best  wine,  '  passum  nplitnum.* 
Farnery  (including  the  s\'niptomB  of  faroken-nind  in  horM^s,  and 
a  prescription),  a  critical  operation  to  which  male  animals  are 
mbjecled,  and  the  gestation  of  mnrps  and  female  mules,  urc  all 
brought  under  review  ;  and  \vc  have  the  astounding  statement, 
ihit  in  Africa  (he  latter  females  were  nearly  ns  pruliftc  as  the 
former.  This  is  more  surprising,  because  Cato,  who  died 
before  his  *  Delenda  est  Carthago'  was  fulfilled,  and  accord- 
ingly shows  no  acquaintance  with  Magu's  uritings,  makes  the 
same  assertion.  '  Upon  the  health  of  black  cattle,'  says  Vari'o, 
'  I  have  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  the  books  of  Mago,  which 
I  make  my  herdsmen  carefully  read.'  And  not  only  does  the 
Carihftginian  treat  of  the  health  of  cattle,  but  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  buying  oxen  fur  the  plough  so  ptecise,  that  ihey  will 
perhaps  interest  our  readers.  Both  Hceren  and  Dickson  have 
tninslaied  the  passage,  but  us  each  ajipears  to  us  to  fail  in 
giving  the  precise  meaning,  we  have  ventured  on  a  translation  of 
our  own : — 

*  The  young  oxen  wldcli  we  buy  rIiouUJ  be  Mpiare  in  their  form, 
large  limbed,  with  strong,  lofty,  and  dark-coloured  horns,  bnud  and 
cuHy  fruiibi,  rough  carK.  black  eyes  anil  lips,  proiniiH'tit  and  exjKirido] 
nosttilSf  long  and  brawny  neck,  ample  dewlaps  pendant  nearly  to  the 
knees,  a  wide  clie.<-l  &jid  large  sbuulden<,  roomy  bellied,  with  wM- 
bowed  rib»,  broad  on  the  loin,  with  a  straight,  level,  or  even  pliglitly- 
depneased  back,  round  huttock^,  straight  and  fimi  legs  by  no  nieuii» 
weak  ill  tlic  knee,  large  lioofs,  verj'  long  and  bushy  laiU,  Ihe  Iwdy 
covered  with  tliirk  short  hair  of  a.  red  or  taivny  cohiur,  and  they  should 
be  Tery  soft  handlers  {tactu  corporis  molfissimo).* 

Palladius  gives  directions  in  nearly  the  same  words,  without 

however  iiiiinioting  that  he   derived   them  from   Miigo.      A  very 

tidy  ox,  whether    he   be  purchased  in  Libya  in  the  year  B.C.  6(J0, 

or  in  Northamptonshire  a.d.  |H.~jO.    Mi>re  than  one  Mago  figures 

B    in  Carthaginian  history,  but  the  agricuUural  writer  is  supposed  to 
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have  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius^  and  to  Imve  been  tbc  founder  uf 
the  frreal  Punic  family  from  which  Hannibal  sprang'. 

Of  the  Roman  agT-icultur.i)  writers  Cato  claims  preceilenre  ar 
first  in  time  and  first  in  honour.  The  Censor  died,  ajfed  tf8,  in  thtt- 
jear  150  B.C.  He  is  treated  nilh  great  defcrrncCf  and  is  machf 
copied  by  most  succeeding  authors  on  the  same  subjects.  H0 
Was  a  practical  hu&baiidman,  having:  inherited  from  his  father  a 
Sabioc  farm.  In  htswritin^rs  he  recommends  careful  and  precise, 
but  by  no  means  Iiigh  farming.  Most  of  bis  maxims  tend  rather 
to  a  limitation  of  outlay  than  to  active  improvement ;  and  he 
falls  under  the  I.-vsh  of  Pluiarc'h  for  having  heartlessly  recom-' 
mended  the  sale  of  worn-out  oxen  nnd  slaves.  Whenever  Calf» 
rises  to  our  mind's  eve,  il  is  in  the  form  of  our  venerable  friend 
Joseph  Hume.  Had  we  an  historical  painter,  our  financial 
reformer  ought  to  sit  to  him  for  the  fifrure  of  Cato  denonncinf:  ta  ^ 
the  Senate  the  extravagance  of  Scipio's  cnnip.  *  In  parsimnnt&,'  ■ 
says  Livy.   *  in  i>atientia.  luboris.  ferri-i    prune  coriMiris  auimiquet 
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qucm  ne  scncctus  <^uidcni,  qua:  solvit  omnia,  fiegrrit.'  VVc  are 
far,  however,  from  insinuating  that  a  future  satirist  will  hAT» 
occasion  to  say — 

'  Narraiur  et  pri^ci  Jns^hi 
&epe  meru  caluisw!  virtuit.' 

Two  Sasemas  (father  and  son)  lived  between  ibe  time  of  Cato' 
and  \'arro,  and  wrote  on  agriculiure.  Their  works  have  nut  de- 
scended to  us  ;  but  they  are  quoted  as  of  acknowledged  authority 
by  oil  the  succeeding  writers. 

Varro,  '  Romanorum  doctiasimus,'  \\y^  thrau|:h  nearly  the 
whole  century  which  immediately  prece<3ed  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  one  of  Porapey's  generals  and  admirals,  and  was  »ul>- 
sequenlly  librarian  both  to  Juliuii  and  to  Augustus  Carsar.  His 
own  very  valuable  library  was  wantonly  deslroyed  by  Anthonv. 
He  was  a  very  vnluniinous  writer,  but  a  phdoiogicul  trcau&c  and 
his  '  De  He  Hustica'  are  all  that  remain  to  us.  The  latter  nork 
was  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  is  in  the  form 
'of  a  dialogue.  Ii  is  in  three  parts,  and  is  dedicateil  to  his  wife. 
He  wa-it  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  frequently  refer*  to  the 
operations  on  his  own  farm,  but  be  relies  principnlly  on  the 
authority  of  Mago  and  some  Greek  writers.  The  work  is  by  no 
means  servilely  rustic,  but  diverges  from  time  to  iime  into  my- 
thoLogy  and  ethics. 

Some  fascinating  senteuces  in  the  '  Dc  Senectutc'  hardly 
wnrrant  our  placing  Cicero  among  the  agricultural  writers.* 
Though  they  display  some  praclical  knowleilge.  they  relate  rather 
to  the  amenities  than  10  ihe  labours  nt  hushnnrlry.  In  his  opmion 
'vita  ruslica  parsimonitc,  diltgentiir,  justitiee  mi^stra  est '    (Pro 
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Bose.)  '  aratores*  are  '  ttl  ^eous  faomtnum  quod  optimum  atque 
honesliftsiniuni  est.*  (In  Verr.  2.)  Af^ricQltDre  with  hini  is  rather 
an  htinour  to  prinrcM,  and  the  ornament  and  solace  ofderlining 
a^e.  iban  a  painfat  strugpie  with  thorn*  and  thirties  bronght  forth 
bv  the  ground,  which  yields  bread  to  man  'in  sorrow '  and  in  the 
'  sweat  of  bis  face.' 

tOf  the  Geurgics  we  need  only  »av  that  ihey  affimi  nnt  the  least 
striking  insunce  of  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the  Roman 
poet  could  borrow  more  than  a  foundation,  and  rear  on  tt  a, 
structure  )v»$sessinjgr  all  the  cliarms  of  originality.  l'Frha[>»  none 
but  an  agricultural  reader  will  fullv  perceive  the  perfect  bar- 
inonv  which  is  maintained  in  the  (leorgirs  hetwr-en  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  ami  the  homely  science  of  the  farmer.  The  two 
characters  never  clash.  Whenever  the  farmer  ruDies  on  the 
scene,  however  smooth  the  ver&e  and  elegant  the  diction,  the 
directions  which  he  gives  are  precise,  ample,  practical,  and 
sound.  The  poem  Itecnmes  a  hanil-bonk  of  busbandrv.  Virgil 
(born  B.C.  70)  succeeds  Varro  in  the  catalogue  of  agricultural 
authors. 

Columella  usually  personates  the  classics  nf  agriculture  and 
faorticaltnre  to  our  imagination  :  partly  perhaps  because  his  works 
have  come  to  us  nearly  entire  and  in  large  volume ;  but  prin- 
cipallr,  we  think,  bciauae  we  know  him  merely  as  an  agriculturni 
writer,  whereas  most  of  his  rivals  or  coadjutors  are  familiar  to  ua 
as  kings,  generals,  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers,  or  poets.  He 
WMaSpaniaid^and  apparently  born  about  the  lime  of  the  Chris- 
tiaii  era.  Ue  occupied  a  Pyrenean  farm,  and  speaks  more  largely 
of  his  soccesti  in  cultivating  the  vine  than  in  any  other  department 
of  husbandry.  He  introduces  to  us  an  uncle  of  his  own  name  as 
an  eminent  flock-master,  who  much  improved  bis  sheep  by  intro- 
doeiRg  rams  from  Africa.  We  suspect  that  an  this  statement  is 
iModcd  the  popular  opinion  that  Columella  established  the 
Merino  sheep  in  Spain,  Columella  makes  free  use  of  ihe  agri- 
cnlluraJ  writers  who  preceded  bim,  particularly  of  Mago,  to 
whose  authority  he  submits  with  willing  deference.  Among  the 
Latin  authors  whom  he  cites  with  respect,  is  JuLus  CJnecinus,  the 
father  of  Agricola.  ColumpUa,'*  work  is  divided  into  twelve 
books — two  on  f:irming  and  farm  premises — but  which  contnin  also 
some  directions,  partly  moral  imd  parlly  physical,  on  the  selectiofi 
and  management  of  agricultural  slaves:  three  on  the  vine,  otive^ 
and  orchard  fruits — two  on  agricultural  and  domestic  animals, 
I'rom  which,  on  prudential  grounds,  hn  excludes  the  sporting-dog 
— one  on  poultry — nme  on  bees.  In  the  Vih  book  he  attempts, 
with  small  success,  the  supplcujcnl  to  the  Ucorgics  which  Virgil 
indicaled:— 

*  Verum 
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'  Venim  Iiqm:  ipse  equidem  spatiiit  incliuniA  iniquU 
rrcclereo,  atque  aliis  post  me  inanoraiida  rtliriquo,' 
and  breaks  into  verse  on  the  subject  of  gardening.  Three  more  _ 
books  treat  of  tbc  bailiff,  his  wife,  wine,  vinegar^  jampots,  and,  ■ 
the  kiichcn  garden. 

PJiny  died  a.d.  79-  His  fX)ntributions  to  the  agricultural  library 
are  a  small  porlionof  ihe  great  work  whicli  he  hns  left  as  a  racmu- 
ment  of  his  industry  and  research.  We  have  no  renson  to  suppose 
that  he  had.  any  personal  knowledge  of  o;<rictdiure.  He  was  in  ■ 
that  instance,  as  in  many  others,  a  diligent,  but  not  always  a  dis-  ' 
criminatiiii;  compiler.  Of  the  elder  authors,  to  whose  own  wivks 
We  Can  still  refer,  he  uses  most  Ireely  Magii,  Calo,  Varro,  and 
Virifil-    He  speaks  of  Columella,  but  for  the  most  part  slightingly. 

Palladius  published  a.d.  355.  He  was  a  landed  proprietor  in 
Sardinia  and  also  near  Xaples.  He  wruic  fourteen  books  of  a 
farmer's  calendar,  and  a  poem  on  the  art  of  grafting.  He  seemg 
to  have  been  rather  a  servile  copyist  from  the  older  writers,  but 
his  work  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  trans- 
Jat«l  into  English,  in  1803,  by  Thomas  Owen. 

Thus  wo  have  before  us  a  series  of  literature,  devoted  to  one 
object,  extending  over  eight,  and  in  the  Roman  depariuient alone 
over  five  eeulurics.  No  one  can  wade  through  the  whole  mast 
without  observing  this  striking  fact,  ihaf  neither  at  the  end  nor 
during  any  part  of  the  series  does  agriculture  present  itself  as  a 
progressive  art.  VVe  are  introduced  to  no  improvements,  to  no 
newly  invented  implements :  wc  are  told  of  no  practices  aban- 
doned as  obsolete  or  superseiled.  VVe  find,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  lucerne  (and  perhaps  cytisus),  no  new  object  of  culture. 
From  Cuto  to  Palladius  the  same  routine  is  prescribed,  and 
generally  Jn  the  same  terms.  Their  most  refined  praclices.  those 
in  which  they  made  the  nearest  approach  to  a  successful  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  p<iwcr,  may  be  traced  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  prophets.  Wc  encounter  a  few 
prudential  and  very  cautious  maxims  about  trying  experiments, 
but  we  are  told  of  no  fruit  (if  there  be  an  exception,  it  is  in  ibeS 
case  of  vineyards) ;  and  as  wc  work  down  the  series  we  meet  with  " 
increasing  complaints  of  diminished  produce  and  declining  profits. 
The  characteristics  of  Roman  agriculture,  as  described  in  the 
boiiks,  were — s\stem,  accuracy,  and  great  vigdancc  against  waste. 
It  was  careful,  painstaltiiig,  garden  like  farming,  with  verj*  few 
artificial  or  adventitious  aids.  \Ve  exclude  aliogethcr  from  our 
consideration  the  degraded  period  when  iioman  farms  were 
screwed  dijwn  to  4  acres  (7  jugera)  a  piece.  This  state  of 
things,  if  inileed  it  ever  existed,  was  social,  not  agricultural. 
Tbc  story  of  Atttlius  Kegulus,  who,  having  heorU,  nUilc  he  was 
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pursutDg  a  career  of  conquest  in  Africa^  that  the  baililTof  his  4 
acre  esLite  was  dead,  and  that  his  farminf;  slave  bad  run  away, 
imraethatel^'  sent  lo  the  Senate  b  calalugue  of  his  s{>ades,  hoeSr 
rakes  and  spuds,  and  informed  them  that,  unless  ihey  look  these 
implements  into  their  special  care,  and  procured  for  him  nnoiher 
baihff  and  another  slave,  he  should  leave  tlie  conimiind  of  the 
army  and  come  home  to  look  after  his  property,  is  very  amusing. 
but  is  of  no  ag^ricultural  import,  unless  it  be  at  O'Connor  Ville  or 
Snig^  End.  But  when  the  Romans  got  wiser,  in  our  estimation, 
though  worse  perhaps  in  that  of  M.  Louis  Diane,  farms  took  the 
size  which  was  adapted  to  the  ctmveniencc  of  culture.  Farming 
which  was  carried  on  without  expensive  implements,  and  without 
powerful  machinery,  did  not  offer  the  inducements  whirh  now  exist 
lo  large  holdings.  Prohahly  62^  acres  (I  plough)  or  1^5  acres 
(3  ploughs)  of  arable  land  could  be  cultivated  as  economically  asa 
Ui^rer  breadth. 

Before  we  describe  the  Roman  course  of  culture,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  on  their  systeui  of  occupation.  In  this  wc  find  a 
progressive  change,  and  a  ainstanl  approximation  to  modern 
practice.  The  first  definite  accounts  represent  proprietors  re- 
siding on  their  own  lands,  and  joining  personally  in  all  the 
labonrs  of  agriculture.  Called  off  from  time  to  time  to  war  or 
CDUDcil,  when  the  demand  for  their  public  services  ceased  they 
returned  lo  their  homely  occupation.  Before  the  time  of  Cato, 
however,  the  habiiual  residence  of  the  proprietor  hnd  become 
more  rare.  The  claims  or  the  atiraciifins  of  Rome  and  other 
cities  prevailed,  and  the  farmhouse  (viUn)  was  delivered  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  bailifr  (villicus)  ;  pleasant  and  even  luxurious 
apartments  being  reserved  for  the  occasional  occupation  of  the 
owner.  Cato  gives  directions  suited  to  this  sinte  of  things,  of 
which  Varro  and  Columella  make  nhining  complaints,  iniimniing 
that  in  their  day  Roman  landowners  were  more  inclined  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  the  circus  and  tbeaire  than  to  apply  them  to  the 
plough  and  pruning  hook.  Though  one  passage  from  Cato  is 
rather  long,  we  hope  that  those  of  our  readers  »ho  are  accjuainled 
with  it  will  n(»l  be  sorry  lo  have  it  brought  back  to  their  recollec- 
tion, and  that  those  who  are  not  will  be  interested  by  it  as  we 
have  been  oarselvcs.  Wc  arc  again  obliged  to  discard  Dickson's 
translation  :— 

*  When  the  proprietor  arri%'es  at  the  villa,  and  lia»  paid  his  rcspecls 
lo  the  household  gods,*  he  sliouKl,  if  he  possibly  can,  gu  ruuml  lii^  farm 
CD  tliat  day  ;  if  lie  cannot  do  tlmt,  cerlaiiily  an  tLic  next.    Wtieci  he  has 

*  C«ta  'u  van  pneiw  in  tbis  nstttr.  In  hit  directioM  to  llie  baitifT  ho  ni»eu1f 
TitbitU  hitn  lo  dluw  Si«  wifo  to  Ao  '  rrm  Oivinani,'  or  to  wtniiky  any  we  to  Jo  it  on 
b«r  account.    '  Sc'tto  domumm  ptxi  totit  fsmili&  nm  divinam  facrre.' — c.  I-IX 
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coiupleteii  bu  awn  in^kectioOf  on  the  morrow  ]ie  should  have  np  bis 
bailift',  iuhI  iuquiru  of  biin  what  work  lias  beeii  done,  and  what  rcmaiiu 
to  be  done — ubether  tlic  uork  is  Mifftciently  forward,  and  whether 
vhat  renuuDs  am  be  gi>t  ilirough  in  due  teaaon — what  Ua&  beeo  doua 
about  tlie  Mine,  cum,  aiid  all  other  matters.  Wliun  he  hoti  made  titm- 
self  acqiiaitiied  with  these  things,  lie  should  then  conijiare  the  work 
doue  with  the  ijuraber  of  days.  If  work  enough  does  not  &eem  to 
hove  been  done,  tin;  ImiliS*  will  say  that  lie  lius  been  very  diligent — 
that  the  jdaveA  conid  nnt  do  any  more — that  the  iiveatber  hn«  been 
bad — that  slaves  skulhcd — that  thej-  have  been  taken  off  to  public 
work.  When  tlie  bailiff  hm  ^ivcn  thenf  and  many  other  retuotw, 
hrin^  him  back  to  the  acTuai  iletnil-i  of  work  flone.  If  he  reporto 
ruiny  w^utlier,  ascertain  fur  liow  many  days  it  lasted,  and  iDquiK 
what  they  were  all  about  duriiijr  the  rain.  Casks  might  be  waslied 
ami  pitched,  tlie  farm-liouse  cieuiied,  corn  iunit.>d,  the  cattle^^heds 
eleuucd  out  and  a  dung-heap  made,  seed  dressed,  old  rope&  mendud, 
and  new  onus  made ;  the  family  might  mend  their  cloaka  and  huods. 
On  public  holydayti  old  ditches  uii^ht  liave  been  ftcaured,  the  high- 
way repaired,  briers  rut,  the  garden  dug,  twigs  kidded,  the  meadow 
cleared,  thij^tles  pulled,  grain  (far)  pom]ded,and  everything  madeiidy. 
Wlieti  the  slaves  hare  been  sick  they  ought  not  to  have  had  so  much 
food.  "When  these  matters  are  pretty  well  cleared  up,  let  him  lake  effec- 
tual t^are  that  the  work  which  remains  lo  be  dune  (shall  be  done.  Then 
lie  Hhould  go  into  the  money  aeconnt,  the  corn  account ;  examine  whitt 
has  been  bought  in  the  way  of  food.  Next  he  should  see  what  wine 
and  oil  have  come  into  ainre,  and  wliat  liave  been  conmimcd,  what  m 
left,  and  luiw  much  can  be  sold.  If  a  good  account  is  given  of  thou 
tiling!!,  let  it  be  taken  as  settled.  All  other  articles  should  be  looked 
into,  that  if  anything  is  wanting  for  tiie  year's  cnni^umption  it  may  be 
bought ;  if  there  is  any  surplus  it  may  be  sold  ;  and  tlmt  any  matters 
which  want  arrungtmeiiL  may  be  airan^^'td.  Re  should  give  onlers 
almnt  any  work  lo  be  done,  and  leave  them  in  writing.  Ue  should 
look  over  his  cattle  with  a  view  to  a  .sale.  He  should  sell  any  spare 
wine,  oil,  and  com,  if  ll»e  price  suit?;.  Me  sliould  sell  old  work  oxen, 
and  culbi,  both  cjittle  and  sheep  ;  wool  and  hides,  old  carts  and  oW 
iron  implements;  ant/  old  and  dixraurd  slave;  and  anything  ebe 
which  he  can  spore.  A  proprietor  sliuuld  be  seeking  ,tu  sell  rather 
than  to  buy.' 

Cato  woold  have  been  invalaable  as  master  of  an  Union  work- 
house. 

The  next  phase  of  occupation  wag  called  Pulitio.  The  pcditnr 
or  partuarius  was  a  resident  working  partner,  bringing  no  capital 
into  the  concern,  but  receiving  as  his  remuneration  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  produce.  His  proportion  of  grain  varied  from  one- 
ninth  in  the  best  lanti  to  onc-fifib  in  ihc  most  sterile.  An 
elaborate  calculation  Jeads  lo  the  conclusion,  that  on  an  arable 
farm  of  12J  acres  a  jwlitor  would  receive  from  30  lo  35  qrs.  of 
various  kinils  of  grain  as  his  share,  but  the  information  does  not 
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seem  La  be  of  mach  vrJue,  as  we  ar«  ignorant  what  priril^cs  of 
munipnance  for  himKlf  or  his  fitmily  be  receivrd  from  the  pro- 
tluc«  »f  the  farm.  It  is  ilifficult  to  asccTtam  the  exact  terms  of 
partnersbip.  but  it  appears  that  the  aiiirse  of  hasb.indrv  to  be 
pOTsoed  n-as  prescribed  by  them. 

Liberi  Coloni,  i.e.  farmer*  |mvinf;  rent  and  cutiivaling  wholly 
oo  their  own  account,  first  appear  in  the  |>nge3  of  Columella  ;*  txivl 
in  a  passage  too  loug^  to  extract  he  discusses  the  pros  aiut  cons  of 
ibis  mode  of  occupation.  He  come*  to  ibis  general  conclusion, 
that  a  farm  never  produces  so  much  as  when  it  is  occupie<l  b^  the 
propnetor:  that  even  under  a  haihff.  unless  he  is  >-cry  rap-icious 
(and  takmc  that  word  as  bis  text,  be  enumerates  the  vnrtotts. 
modes  in  wbirh  a  bailiff  can  chrat),  it  will  pmiUice  more  than 
under  the  hands  of  a  tenant;  but  that  if  it  be  of  that  st^n  on 
ivhtch  a  tenant  cannot  commit  %-cr)'  great  waste,  is  distant,  and 
not  easil}'  accessible  to  ibe  owner,  in  that  case  it  bad  bciicr  be  let. 
His  rules  for  tbe  management  of  tenants  are  so  a]>plicable  to  all 
times,  that  we  cannot  ruriail  thfm,  and  wo  pive  them  in  Dickson's 
tolerablj'  faithful,  ibnugb  very  clumsy  transluUon: — 

'A  landlord  nn^^bt  to  trent  Iii;^  tftiaJit>  with  geiitletiesi,  sIiouW  nhow 
hhnself  not  dtflicult  to  plm^e,  and  be  more  rigorous  in  exacting  cultural 
tbaa  rent ;  bccau^  this  L*  Ins  severe,  and  ti|iuri  tbe  whole  more  advaa- 
t^^eoiis :  for  nht^n  land  is  carefully  ciilHvatetl.  it  for  the  nii>it  part 
btil^  protil,  never  loss,  except  when  .i!<f»uited  by  a  atorm  or  pillagers  ; 
aai  ihetefore  the  fanner  cauiiot  liave  tliu  a»»urtUice  lu  ask-  auy  t%se  of 
has  KDt.  Neither  tiliould  tht*  laiidlorii  lie  vtry  teuariouii  of  tm  right  in 
amy  thing  to  which  the  teuaiit  \»  buuud,  (lurticulurly  iu  tu  days  of 

li. On    the  otlier  Imiul,  tlie  luJnllord  ought  not  to  be 

My  n^ligent  in  thi^  matter,  for  it  \s  cerliuuly  true,  iu  ^Vlphuus 
irer  Uistd  to  say,  tluit  good  deht-i  become  had  ones  l»y  being  not 
for.  I  reinenilwr  to  have  hKinl  it  assL'rtttl  by  Lucius  Vulusiua, 
an  old  rich  man,  who  had  been  rniisul.  that  tfmt  usfate  was  most  ad- 
Tanta^:eouit  to  the  landloni  whirh  vn-is  rultivatpd  by  fanners  horn  upon 
tfce  land  ;  for  these  are  atlache'l  to  il  by  u  strong  hnblt  fnim  rheir 
endtes.  80  initeed  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  treqiient  letting  of  a  fiurra 
is  &  bad  thing ;  however,  it  is  still  worse  to  let  oue  to  a  urmer  who 
Xxtta  m  town,  and  chooses  rather  to  cultivate  it  by  nervante  than  by 
hioMftlf.  .Sas«nia  used  to  »ay,  that  li'om  such  a  farm  a  lawsuit  was  gut 
in  place  of  rent.' 

Tbe  Younger  PUny,  in  a  letter  to  Calvisius  Rufus,  discusses  the 
desirableness  of  purchasing  an  est;ite  which  had  been  oB'ered  to 
biin.  He  stales  that  it  was  very  much  worn  out,  and  was  con- 
sequently offered  to  bim  at  a  much  lower  price  ibaii  that  fair< 
wbicb  it  bad  pre^-iously   been  sold ;  that   it  would  be  necessary 

*  Colo  tua  ibr  woH  CJolunnt.  bat  it  !■  nirfffit  fiam  thp  cotitrKt  that  he  iiidiotnl 
tbcraby  mil  *.  tensjit  tAimtr,  \m\  x  ]-eiim«ii  midcnl  on  hJi  o«rn  luid,  "* 

to 
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to  difplare  ihe  tenants,  wlm  ivpre  witbout  capital,  and  bail  been 
repeatedly  distrained  and  sold  up;  and  ihat  ilin  investment  woubl 
pay  biin  4  per  cent.,  the  usual  interest  on  loans  being  at  ibat 
peri(>d  6  per  cent.  Tbe  standard  agricultural  sentence  about  bad 
times,  *communi  temporis  inirjuilatc,'  occurs  in  IMiny's  letter. 
We  pnimble  bv  prescriptive  right.     Plinyj  the  ever  self-com- 

f)lacent  oralor.  advocate,  senator,  and  poet,  is  a  most  discontented 
Bndc)tv]icr.      His  fauns  are  a  constant  trouble  to  him  : — 
.  '7b  Naso. — A  storm  of  bail,  I  am  iijfornied.  lias  destroyed  all  the 
produce  of  my  estate  in  Tuscany  ;  while  tliat  which   I  have  on  tbe 
other  sule  the  Po,  though  it  haA  proved  extremely  fruitful  this  season, 
yet,  from  the  excessive  cheapness  of  everylhing,  turns  to  email  account.' 

*  To  Getiitor. — Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  not  only  tbe  farraera  claim  a 
sort  of  prescription  to  try  my  patience  aa  they  please  by  their  con- 
tinual complaints  ;  but  also  the  necessity  of  letting  out  my  farms  gives 
me  iinicb  trouble,  as  it  is  exceeiJingly  dlHiciiU  to  Hud  proper  tenant^.* 

Tbe  desirable  size  for  a  farm  is  discussed  by  several  of  the 

writers,  and  generally  in  the  prudential  spirit  of  Virgil's  maxim  : — 

'  laudato  in^titia  rura, 

Exiguum  colito.' 

Columella  prefaces  the  maxim, — '  That  the  farm   ought   to   be 

weaker  than  the  farmer,' — by  saying  that  it  was  '  derived  from  the 

Carthaginians,  who  were  a  very  acute  people.'     Palladius  says 

cpigrammaiically,  'foecundior  est  culta  cxiguitas,   quom  magni- 

tndo  neglecla.'     But  on  this  point  PJiny  is  most  diH'use — though 

we  believe  that  Dickscin  erroneously  interprets  exjiressions  which 

Pliny  applied   to  ownership,  and  not  to  occupation.     When  he 

says — 'sex  donii  scmisscm  Africip  pnssidehani,  cum  interficit  cos 

Hera  princeps,' — we  cannot  suppttse  thnl  half  of  the  province  was 

>bsorbed  by  what  we  sliould  call  six  farms,  and  Ibat  the  bajlilfs 

nf  these  six  unfortunate  gcnlleitien  were  the  sole  occupiers.     He 

declares,  however,  by  less  equivocal  expressions,  that  the  ancients 

were  of  opiniun  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  limit  the  size  of 

farms.*     The  stories  which  he  tells  have  also  tbe  same  tendency 

as  the  maxims  which  we  have  ciletl.     For  one  we  must  find  room' 

and  a  translation  : — 

'  I  cannot  fifi-hear  stating  one  instance  from  old  times,  from  which 
we  may  percfive  both  that  qiieMions  of  cidture  Merc  brought  judi- 
cially before  tlie  people,  and  aho  how  men  ui  tliat  lime  were  iu  the 
]ud>it  of  defending  Uieui^^lves.     C.  Furiu^  Crcsinus,  a  freedman,  b^ 

*  NevetllicleM  large  Bfabi«  tiumi  wtc*  Iciiourn  to  remnrr  anltqnit^.  Il  m»y  not  he 
k^r^  la  ruitDil  im  llif  tiiimlins  in  llip  kiiglily  po«ikal  iiiii  f1^inOiv«  IxwIiotJob;  but 
,  wc  leun  from  a  piirrly  liittciric«l  iUterntuC  in  tlie  liuok  uf  Kinit*  tUat  Eliiba  wu 
[ylougbing  Kilii  iwrike  fiilce  of  uKcii,  liimirir  Willi  llir  twplftli.     Thu,  on  ihr  niimail 

CDminilatioii  of  GO  uilil  arm  io  a  plough,  utoultL  make  tbo  |>ropbct  tlic  occupkr  of 
aimblc  land  to  llie  txtcnt  of  bOO  mim. 
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cune  tliB  object  of  much  tll-f«v1iit^  on  th«  |iart  of  hi»  neif^hboun, 
ID  coaseqtieiice  of  Ii'ia  guilifriiiK  fruiii  a  very  -iDiull  field  murh  more 
produce  tliaD  they  ooulil  obtain  Jrom  very  large  uiics.  llv  wan  accused 
of  attnLctiu^  the  crops  fiom  other  St'ldii  by  ciianiu.  Sp.  Albioiu 
appointed  a  court  day  to  hear  thU  clmige ;  auJ  Cnsinus  fearing  thqt 
be  mi-iht  be  futiMl  (pitlty,  when  the  tribe  were  about  to  jHoimunce 
tlidr  ventict,  bruught  hit  live  and  *ivaf\  farmin;;  stock  into  tht?  forum  ; 
and  Tte  brought  with  him  a  fttont  wonch,  ami  Piso  says  that  she  vas 
to  fftMxI  ca.'M?  and  well  clad.  His  iron  implfiiients  were  esceofiiiij^Iy 
well  inannfiictiirtti,  thf  8[Kidfs  were  strong,  iIk-  shares  powerful,  and 
the  oxen  in  high  mnHition.  'I'hen  he  sai<),  **  'rheM.>.  lton)an.t,  are  mV 
channa  ;  but  1  cannot  »how  you.  or  bring  into  the  forum,  tur  mental 
JabourSf  my  vigils,  nor  the  sweat  of  my  brow,"  ' 

On  thu  lubject  of  farm-buildings  it  is  difficult  in  gather  much 
from  these  writers,  prinri(>ally  because,  as  vie  have  said,  they  were 
complicated  with  the  villa,  which  was,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
couDlry  abode  of  the  landlord.  On  this  point  Cato  forgets  his 
usual  frugality,  and  reaiinmcnds  roiiifort  approaching  to  luxury, 
with  a  new  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Columella  is  veryolobfirate  on  litis  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  fastidious  as  to  situation,  both  on  the  score  of  health 
and  jucundity,  and  his  only  prudential  maxim  is,  ibat  a  rilla 
should  be  situated  at  some  distance  frnm  a  high  road,  as  other- 
wise all  your  idle  acqualniance  will  bo  dropping  in  upon  you,  and 
will  very  much  interrupt  llie  business  of  the  farm.  In  giving  the 
plan  of  the  villa,  he  is  very  dillUse  on  the  apartments  of  the  pn>- 
prietor,  the  winter  apartments,  the  spring  apartments,  the  summer 
apartments,  ami  the  bath-rooms;  and  on  their  respective  aspects: 
the  pleasure  grounds  come  in  also  for  a  speciftr  notice;  but  his 
directions  for  the  '  Ruslica ' — which  includes  the  kitchen,  the  ser- 
vants' liHlgiiigs,  and  the  stablrs — and  ilie  '  Fructuaria/  whicli 
comprise  tho  oil-rellar  and  press-room,  wine-cellar,  hay-loft, 
granary,  &<:.,  arc  le^s  precise  and  intelligible.  Both  ('aco  and 
Varro  prescribe  in  general  terms  that  the  farm  should  not  be  loo 
largft  for  the  villa,  nor  the  villa  for  the  farm,  and  point  out  the 
inconveniences  of  each  excess;  and  bnth  give  instances  of  known 
parties  by  whom  tespeciivcly  each  of  these  maxims  has  been 
transgressed.  Il  is  not,  however,  till  we  come  to  Palladius.  in 
whose  time  tenant  farming  hiul  become  mure  usual,  that  wc  fiml 
any  directions  which  are  omformable  to  our  noiions  of  a  farm- 
bouse  and  buildings.  He  savs  that  the  haildings  ought  to  he 
proportioned  lo  the  value  of  the  farm  ;  and  that,  in  case  they  were 
burnt  down,  the  extreme  sum  allotted  to  rebuild  them  ought 
not  to  exceed  two  years'  rent:  a  sum  which  in  our  climate  would 
be  very  inaderinaie  to  fulfil  our  notions  of  improveU  agriculture — 
probably  it  would  not  do  much  more  than  erect  apartments  and 
offices  fur  Mr.  Huilable's  pigs.  Krom 
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From  the  earliest  antiquity  oxco  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
moving  power  lo  the  ploosh,  though  in  n  sing'le  passage,  in  which 
wc  have  already  alluded.  Homer  says  that  in  heavy  fallow  mules 
are  far  preferable.  As  the  Humans  assigned  60  odd  Kcrcs  to 
each  pUmgh,  they  assigned  to  it  also  3  labourers,  a  proportion 
which  difi  not  include  vinedressers,  or  ihose  who  were  empli»}e<l 
iu  olive  and  fruit  orchards.  A  passajre  in  Columella  indicates 
Uiat  a  poriioa  uf  the  labourers  employed  on  a  farm  were  'sululi, 
quihus  major  est  fides;'  but  the  bulk  were  slaves,  and  they  were 
sometimes  worked  in  fetters,  'aliigaii,'  The  >oungcr  Pliny  says 
that  he  must  let  Itis  land  because  be  does  not  possess  '  rinctos/ 
Catu  and  Columella  prescribe  that  the  ploughman  should  be 
tall,  because  he  will  preside  with  more  power  at  the  stilts; 
whereas  shori  and  stroiije-barked  men  can  do  stooping  work  wilh 
more  ease.  A  buhulctu  should  be  humane,  but  have  a  terrible 
voice,  in  order  tliat  by  il  the  oxen  may  be  ur^ed  to  work  wilbout 
being  much  harassed  by  ibe  whip  or  goad.  Columella  gives  the 
singular  direciion  that  if  you  have  any  particularly  vicious  men 
among  your  slaves,  you  should  make  ihera  vmedressers,  hecauae 
tliat  work  requires  clever  fellows,  'ac  plerumijoe  velocior  est  ani- 
mus inijiroborum  huininum.'  'i'allncss  and  strength  arc  of  im- 
portance in  the  bubulcus  ;  but  of  none  in  the  overlooker,  who 
ought  lo  be  'sedulus  ac  fmgalissimus,'  Cato  gives  a  complete 
dietary  for  the  establishment : — - 

For  ilie  bailiff,  100  lbs.  i>f  wheat  per  month  in  winter;  one-eigfath 
more  in  Kumnier. 

For  the  female  housekeeper  and  shepherd,  76  lbs.  each  per  month. 

For  the  slaves,  4  lbs.  of  bread  each  per  day  in  (lie  winter. 

From  the  time  tliey  begin  to  dresn  the  vineyard,  5  lbs.  per  day  till 
they  huvB  figs,  wfaeu  they  revert  to  4  lbs. 

In  addition  to  this  bread  the  slaves  had  a  restricted  allowance 
of  an  article  called  puhiientanum,  which  appears  lo  have  been  a 
dried  coinjKiuiid  of  olives,  apples,  pears  ami  figs.  Ptiny  savs  tliat 
the  name  is  derived  from  puis,  which  was  the  fof>d  of  the  ancient 
Romans, — 'pulteautem,  non  pane,  vixissc  longo  tempore  ^o- 
manos  manifestum.*  When  the  pulmenuiriuin  was  exhausted, 
llicy  had  in  lieu  an  allowance  of  salt  fish  and  vinegar,  with  a 
small  portion  of  oil ;  and  each  person  was  allowed  rather  more 
Uian  a  peck  of  salt  in  the  year.  For  three  months  after  the  vin- 
tage the  beverage  of  the  slaves  was  a  weak  wine  called  /oro,  in 
the  consumption  of  which  ihey  were  unrestricted.  Ci>lumelbi 
and  Pliuy  give  the  particulars  of  its  manufacture,  and  Dickitui 
supposes  it  to  have  been  equal  to  ordinary  small  beer.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  had  real  wine,  and,  by  a  very  ela 
calculaiioD,  Ujckson  makes  out  the  daily  ration  lo  have  amounted 
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10  ralber  more  ibaii  a  |»iit  and  a  half  English.  We  take  «11  oor 
ijoantilies  un  trust  from  Dickioa.  Any  person  who  ii  carious  on 
the  subject  will  find  liio  data  pven  at  length  in  bis  work. 

Cato,  baring  fed  his  hnusebold,  proceeds  to  clothe  them.  The 
psKBge  is  not  vtry  clear,  but  ne  lake  it  to  mean  that  each  indi- 
VMIuaI  received  a  tunic  (a  jacket  wiibnut  sleeves)  anuuall}-,  and 
a  Mga*  3^  feet  long  (probably  a  smock  frock)  biennially ;  also  n 
pair  of  good  wooden  clogs  every  sectmd  year.  Cato  prescribes, 
that  before  ynu  serve  out  a  new  tunic  or  saga  you  should  receive 
the  old  one,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  centonex — that  it, 
rough  cloaks  of  patchwork,  serviceable  also  as  bfxl-quilts.  Aoso- 
m'us,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Cfnto  from  Virgil,  lios  many  quaint 
allusions  to  the  origin  «>f  the  literary  term. 

W"e  have  said  that  llic  genera]  tendency'  of  these  old  writers  is 
against  high  farming,  by  wluch  we  mean  a  large  oullav  with  a  view 
to  increased  produce.  At  the  same  time  tbey  arc  unanimous  in 
their  o'lndemaaiion  iif  sloveidv  and  indolent  farming,  Tht-y  pre- 
scribe a  degree  of  accuracy  and  care  which  is  cerlainly  unknown 
in  our  general  husbandry.  This  wc  sliall  see  more  fully  nUen  we 
come  to  speak  of  their  course  of  culture.  'J'hev  insist  on  a  most 
careful  application  oi  all  the  internal  resources  of  the  farm,  and 
guard  most  anxiously  against  any  neglect  or  wa^te  of  an  article 
which  may  be  used  in  reproducrtion  ;  but  there  arc  very  few  ludi- 
cations  of  their  having  looked  brvoiid  the  boundary  fence  for  any 
means  of  augmenting  the  fertility  of  their  lands.  Gate's  m-oxims 
all  tend  to  repress  outlay ;  and  Pljny  discusses  the  whole  (|uesiinn 
in  a  passage  which  is  Um  long  to  quote,  but  which  is  remarkable 
boUi  for  its  sentiments  and  expressions.  He  brings  forward,  appa- 
rently with  some  hesitation,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  (in  plain  English)  nothing  pays  worse  than  high  farming,— 
'nihil  minus  expedire  quam  agrum  optime  oolcre.*  He  gives  an 
instance  of  a  very  rich  man  who  ruined  himself  by  farming  for 
oateniation.  He  says  there  is  a  mean  course,  and  he  appears  to 
intimate  (though  the  passage  is  obscure)  that  a  tenant  working 
himself,  and  having  a  family  which  must  he  maintained,  may  do 
some  things  with  profit,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  a  proprietor 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  hired  the  labour  which  was  employed 
io  doing  them.  He  defends  the  ancients  against  the  charge  of 
having  recommcndeil  bad  farming.  He  says  that,  by  their  ora- 
cular expression,  '  bonis  malis/  they  merely  meant  thai  yon 
should  do  things  well  anil  cheap  ;  a  point  at  which  we  have  been 
aiming  all  our  lives,  and  have  never  hit  it. 

Having  cleared  away  these  prelironiary  matters,  we  will  now 
accompany  the  Roman  farmer  inio  his  arable  lands,  and  into  his 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  will  describe  Lbc  management  which 

he 
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be  applied  lo  each.  Wc  will  lake  the  latter  anil  shorter  subject 
first.  As  to  pasturing,  the  iletJilU  arc  few  ;  but  it  is  a  pursuit 
mucb  commended  hy  iho  writers  on  tbe  characteristic  ground  thai 
it  colls  for  little  outlay.  Columella  reports  Cato  to  have 
ansirered  the  inquiry,  how  a  man  couUl  get  rich  quickest  by 
farming?  '  By  being  a  good  grazier,"  How  next?  '  U_v  being 
a  middling  grazier.*  '  I  regret,'  says  Colunielln,  '  to  add  that  to 
the  inquiry  repealed  a  ibinl  time  so  wise  a  man  should  have 
replied,  'By  being  a  bad  grazier;*  though,  as  to  his  second 
answer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  middling  grazing  is  more 
prolitahlc  than  tbe  best  management  in  any  other  line  of  agn- 
culture/  Pliny  admits  the  two  first  responses  lo  be  genuine,  but 
snubs  Columella  by  discrediting  the  third.  He  says  that  Cato's 
purpose  was  tu  inculcate  that  wc  should  depend  must  on  those 
returns  which  were  got  at  the  least  expense.*  Meadows  are  in- 
cluded in  the  same  categor)' of  commendation.  All  the  writers 
agree  that  ibcy  were  called  by  the  ancients  *  prata  quasi  parata,* 
OS  being  always  ready  lo  produce  without  culture.  If  you  have 
water,  says  Cato,  make  water-meadows  rather  than  anything.  If 
jou  have  no  water,  make  dry  meadows  to  the  utmost  extent  yoo 
can.  Minute  directions  arc  given  for  passing  the  water  slowly 
and  evenly  over  tbe  land,  without  allowing  it  to  stagnate.  Too 
much  water  is  said  to  be  as  objectionable  as  too  little.  '  No 
doubt  (says  Columella)  the  natural  grass  which  a  rich  upland 
produces  wild  make  fnicr  hay  than  any  which  you  get  by  water- 
ing; but  frum  thin  land^  whether  it  is  stiff  or  light,  watering 
is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  a  crop.*  Pliny  particu- 
larly recommends  to  turn  over  your  meadows  any  water  which 
runs  rniin  a  highway.  ('olunicUu  and  Palladius  give  precise  in- 
structions for  renewing  hassocky  and  mossy  meadows  by  the 
plough.  You  will  get  fine  corn  crops  from  them  after  their  long 
Test, — ''post  longam  desidiam.*  They  arc  to  be  ploughed  and 
well  summer-worked,  and  sown  in  autumn  with  turnips  or  beans, 
and  the  next  year  wiih  com.  In  the  third  year  they  are  to  be 
very  carefully  worked  till  every  weed  and  root  is  extirpated,  and 
then  sown  with  vetches  and  hay-sccds  (the  Lay-seeds,  says  Pliny, 
may  be  collected  in  the  haylofts  and  mangers),  and  the  vetches 
are  not  to  he  cut  till  thev  have  shed  a  jiart  of  the  seed.  The  land 
must  be  worked  quite  fine  and  even  with  hoes  and  clod-crushers, 
so  as  to  break  down  everything  which  might  be  an  impediment  to 
tbe  scythe.  The  water  is  then  to  be  laid  on,  but  very  gently,  if 
the  surface  is  loose,  because  a  force  of  water  would  wash  the  soil 
from  tho  roots  of  tbe  grass,   and   hinder  them   from   making  a 

*  Mt.  Hnkym  girn  a  diff«RDt  uiteTpKtsiion  to  tbe  pun|«,  bat  luu  evidratljr  uiit- 
laken  its  mnninif. 
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tnrf.  For  the  same  reason  }^ou  tnust  not  permit  Ifae  neir 
sown  grass  to  be  trod  by  caille.  In  ifae  second  year,  if  the 
ground  is  tlry  enoug^b,  small  cattle  may  be  admitted  after  the  hay 
is  cat;  and  if  it  has  become  very  6riii,  the  larger  cattle  in  the 
third.  If  you  wish  for  a  full  crop  of  hay,  you  must  clear  your 
early  and  weak  mcaduws  uf  cattle  in  January.  Lands  less  subject 
to  bum  may  be  fiasturcd  till  February  or  March.  The  manure, 
which  should  be  ihe  greenest  you  have  (' reccntissimum'),  and 
which  may  with  advantage  have  hay  seeds  mixed  n-iih  it,  should 
be  laid  in  Febrpary  on  such  parts  of  the  mea<.low  as  cannot  be 
Watered.  It  seems  probable  tual  the  majority  of  Homan  meadows 
were  ill  drained,  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  evil  of  treatling 
ihem  with  calile.  Pigs  also  were  interdicted  on  account  of  lUclr 
nwiio?  propensities.  M.  Porclus  is  brouQ^ht  forward  to  testify  to 
Ibc  value  of  meadows.  They  are  less  subject  lo  injury  by  storms 
than  any  other  part  of  the  farm  ;  ihcy  require  the  least  expendi- 
ture ;  they  give  a  crop  every  year,  and,  indectl,  more  than  one, 
for  the  pasturage  of  the  aftermaLli  is  of  as  much  value  as  the  hay. 
The  Campus  Hosea  Is  snid  to  have  been  ihc  iixist  valuable  j)Ioi 
of  land  in  Italy.  We  bad  hoped,  and  indeed  believed,  that  the 
story  of  the  slick  was  genuine  Leicestershire;  but  Caisar  Vopiscus, 
tiic  ecdile,  is  produced  both  by  Yarro  and  Pliny  to  vouch  that  in 
that  celebrated  field  he  laid  down  Lis  stick  overnight,  and  could 
not  find  it  in  the  morning,  because  tt  was  xmotliered  in  grass. 
The  time  which  we  claim,  h«i«cver,  on  behalf  of  Cestus  Over  is 
not  a  whole  night,  but  only  while  the  farmer  ate  his  dinner  and 
smoked  one  pipe. 

The  Romans  frequently  mo«ed  their  meadows  twice,  first  iik| 
May,  and  secondly  in  August  or  September,  and  watered  thcnti 
between  the  mowings.  They  mixed  the  second  crop  with  oatt 
and  elm  leaves,  and  used  it  as  fodder  for  shcc]>.  Dickson  cal- 
culates, on  somenhat  uncertain  grounds^  that  the  ^rst  mowing  of 
a  Roman  meaduw  produced  more  than  2J  tons  of  hay  lo  the 
statute  acre.  Thai  the  crops  were  large  appears  probable.  To 
mow  a  jugerum,  ihrec-fifilis  of  a  statute  .icre,  in  a  d.iy,  is  sa'td  to 
require  a  good  workman,  whereas  an  ordinary  F-nglish  labourer 
reckons  an  acre  lo  be  a  day's  work.  AH  the  WTiters  prescribe 
that  the  grass  should  be  cut  before  iho  seed  is  ripe,  and  before 
the  stalk  has  become  tlry.  Pltny  boasts  of  a  discovery  of  whel- 
ftlones,  which  would  sharpen  a  scythe  with  water;  whereas  the 
Cretan  whetstones,  which  ahinc  were  known  lo  ihcir  ancestors, 
Would  only  sharpen  with  oil,  in  consequence  of  which  every 
mower  had  a  horn  of  that  liniment  tie<l  to  his  leg.  The 
Italians  used  short,  the  Gauls  long,  scythes.  Every  maxim  of 
lish,  and  even  of  !?'cotch,  haymaking  is  diligently  set  forth: 
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precautions  against  rain,  ajErainsI  undenvr eating,  and  orerliealiiig} 
Pliny  supp<»»L-s  that  wbca  Lav  ia  got  too  green  llie  sun  sets  the 
ricks  on  fire.     VVc  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject;  bat 

*  Claudite  jam  rivoa;  fctrsan  sat  prata  biberunt/ 

The  Konian  agricultural  course,  with  the  partial  exceptions  b> 
Irhicb  wc  sliall  have  occasion  to  advert,  was  uf  the  simplest  pot- 
able description — a  crop  of  gmia  and  a  fallow.  Every  >ear  ooe- 
balf  of  the  arable  land  was  in  grain,  one-half  in  falloiv.  One- 
^rd  of  the  fallow  was  sown  with  some  sort  of  green  crop  lo  be 
Inowcil  fur  the  cattle,  and  this  poitioii  of  the  fallow,  and  this  alone, 
Was  manured;  the  result  being:,  that  the  arable  land  was  moaored 
once  in  six  years,  and  in  that  period  bore  three  grain  crops  and 
bne  green  crop,*  This  we  should  bear  in  mind  tvhcn  wc  come  to 
consider  what  effect  a  lon^  perseverance  in  this  course  had  on 
tiroduclion.  The  naked  fallow  received  three  or  four  plough- 
ing* during  the  summer,  besides  the  seed  furrow.  To  sow  th^ 
grain  in  autumn  was  considered  to  be  far  the  best  practice ;  but 
any  portion  of  the  land  which,  from  bad  weather  or  other  tmpe* 
diments,  could  not  be  completed  in  autumn,  was  sown  in  spring. 
"The  grain  was  wheat  or  barley.  Tho  wheal  was  of  many  varieties: 
^hite,  redj  black,  bearded,  anil  smooth  arc  expressly  mentioned; 
and  these  do  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  names.  Sonic  are  said 
to  be  suited  to  free  and  dry,  others  to  strong  and  moist  land, 
^iligo,  triticum.  and  far  adoroum  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
favourite  sorts  ;  and  the  two  first  varieties  cannot  have  been  very 
far  removed,  if  Pliny's  statement,  that  siligo  sown  ou  certain 
lands  for  three  years  turns  into  triticum,  becorrect.  Hc.however, 
starting  with  the  maxim,  that  no  hook  is  so  bad  that  somoihing 
may  not  be  learned  from  it,  picks  up  a  good  many  loose  stories^ 
uiil  he  is,  if  we  remember  right,  the  author  who  vouches  that  if 
oats  be  sown  on  a  certain  day  of  the  moon,  they  will  come  up 
barley.  Of  barley  there  were  several  varieties,  both  in  colour 
imd  form  of  the  grain — '  longius,  leviustjue,  aut  brevius,  aiil 
rotundius,  candidiua,  ni^rius,  vel  cui  purpura  est' — of  which, 
Pliny  says  that  the  white  was  least  able  to  stand  bad  weather. 
AH  the  authors  agree  thai  barley  prospers  only  in  a  free  and  dry 
•oil.  It  was  sown  in  September  and  October,  and  again  from 
January  to  March.  Spring  sowing  appears  to  be  less  condemned 
la  the  case  of  barley  than  of  wheat. 

*  Dickion  ucrrtaini  I17  on  rlabcmile  caleiilxion  Ihit,  an  ft  in4l-inu»ig«*l  (ana, 
snlKcinit  ilung  wa<  mftd«  to  m&nnie  Uirciytciilbi  of  (he  bLti<l  smniallir.  It  spprBii^ 
bowever,  Trum  Uato  and  olhrr  wrirvn  that  a  1arf[«  porljuo  of  tbc  naimra  wa«  ilevoi«<l  Is 
grap*!,  o'.iv«>,  anJ  otlicr  fruit.  C«to  ntign*  half  to  fniil  and  balf  to  gTBiti,  wbidk 
Hiiiitil  make  iti«  [Mftiun  of  arable  land  tnanuted  aiinniiUr  treo  ten  itan  trt  bawl 
al«i7«l. 
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Tbemodeof  sofring^rainftflords,  pcitiapi,  the  most  marked dl*^ 
liaction  between  Roman  niul  moflern  practice.     Tbeir  s^ilem  wu 
imfultJ.      The  land  wm  well  reduced    hy  ihp  irpfx,  which  wn*  ont 
kartvw,  and   tvas  used    botti   for  pultrertz.-ttinn  and    for  dr.in-ing 
weeds  m  the  surface,  and  by  the  crates,  uhich  wns  an  impiemenl 
for 'cnuhtng  clods.     Both  these  were  worked  by  oxen.     If  the 
land  were   naiurally  dr^,  it  tras  next  drawn  into  ridges  (similnTf 
pnibabljr.  to  our  turnip  ridc:es)  by  n  double  mould-JXMnl  plough. 
The  fecci  was  then  lown  by  h.md  broadcnst  on  llipsc  ridffw,  and 
tbt  omjor  part,  of  conrse,  settled  into  the  furrows.     It  wna  then 
tortrtd  by  iiDod  with  rostra — i.*.  rakes,"  and  lightly,  for  the  ridges 
oertain\v  were  not  obliieraled.     Thev  are  always  spoken  of  as  a 
bcne6cinl  defence  agninstdrou^t  tolhc  cum  growing  on  dn-  land. 
If  the  land  to  be  sown  were  moist,  so  that  injury  to  the  crop  from 
wet   might  be  apprehended,   the   seed   wns  scattered  on  the  re- 
duced and  level   surface,  an<l,   the  double  mould-board  plough 
being  intrtxlaced,  by  its  operaiion  mosi  of  the  seeil  was  covered 
up  iu  the  ridge.     Seveml  of  the  writers  say  that  he  was  a  clumsy 
ploaghman  who  requiretl  an  occator  to  follow  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coi-ering  any  portion  of  tlic  seed.     The  result  of  both 
motles  of  sowing  was.  that  the  corn  came  up  in  rows,  separnled  by 
a  considerable  interval  ;   st>  considerable  indeed,  that  it  was  not 
unusual  lo  plough  between   them  after  the  com   had  grown  to 
some  height.      Dickson   and  Tull   differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  occatio,  and  as  to  the  operation  which  it  indicates,      I*ro- 
bably  they  were  acquainted  with  passages  in  which  VaiTO  and 
Verrius  derive  the  word  from  vcaxdere,  but  neither  of  ihcm  seems 
to  hare  been  aware  that  a  passage  in   the  '  De  Scncctutc'  com- 
pletely  settles  the  point — '  f|uae   (sr.   terra)    semen  ocrcccalum' 
CfFTered    up — put    out  of  sight   'cohibet,    ex    quo   occaiio    Cqua* 
hoc  eflicil)   nominuia  esl.'     After  this  covering   of  the  seed  the 
loml  remained  quiet  till  wheat  had  put  out  its  fourth,  and  barley 
its  fifth,  blade.     It  then  receired  its  first  hoeing  (sarritio),  which 
in  dry  land  included  what  we  should  call  earthing  up :    in  muist 
land,   where  the  corn  was  already  on  a  ridge,  the  O'pcralion  was 
simple  hneing.     A  second  hoeing  was  giren  in  the  spring.    These 
two  hoeings  were  universal   practice,   and  a  third  and  fourth  are 
spoken  of.     Even  the  careful  Calo  is  inclined  to  think  that  more 

*  Thnv  U  little  or  no  evidence  tliftt  Uie  rajrfruin  wu  ever  ilnwti  hj  csllle,  itiuugli, 
frma  tbc  n]]rvi*ion  *  i^riliui  rutri*,*  >ii«iL  hy  Coliiwella  in  lii>  pwiical  txKik,  ami 
*  ioiquo  pondere  rititii,'  bjr  Viri{il,  coinmeuUron  Uavff  auiiuLtated  it  to  out  lurrow.  Aa 
ColutDeHA  wu  i(>r(ikiiif  vf  <ui  ini|i1eni«ut  (o  l*r  unnl,  luil  on  llie  tinn,  liiil  in  a  gtrtlFn. 
tix  re.iK>iultle  concltUMn  b  that  it  wa*  to  tie  wi<rli(sl  bf  baml.  Pro^ally  a  h<avif[ 
rake  »<u  uarU  Cur  lerelliof  riilget  and  tot  {jrcmklug  ctoJi  t)um  for  giriiiff  i  ligbt  cuter- 
iof  to  •rf4.     it  m  doubtful  wlKtber  the  Homans  ever  mmA.  ibo  tuirgw  to  cover  eced. 
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iban  two  bocings  may  be  given  wilh  advanlagp.     Then  fullon'cd 
band  wcetling  (runcalio),  which  in  ihc  cose  of  prickly  plants  was 
performed  wilh  a  glove — '  vclatil  ma^nu  debet  roucari/    I'liny  lelij 
a  curious  story  about  the  origin  of  the  stiU  further  operation  of 
plwughing  between  the  rows  of  corn.      In  the  course  of  a  razzia, 
which  seems  to  liave  taken  place  in  spring  or  early  summer,  ibe 
Salassi  easily  destroyed  the  winler-suKii  crops  of  their  enemies. 
But  the  jKinic  and  millet,  which  were  only  just  coming  up,  were 
I  Dot  susceptible  of  the  same  sort  of  injury.     They  wore  therefore 
'ploughed  in.     A«  however  the  crops  recovered,  and  proved  un- 
usually abundant,  husbandtncn  adopted  the  practice  of  ploughing 
[jtoiong  their  com,  either  when  the  spike  was  just  showing  itself,  or 
vhen  it  had  put  forth  two  or  ilirce  leaves ;  probably  about  the  stage 
,Tihich  we  call  spindling.  fl 

The  whole  operation  of  growing  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  " 
was,  asrespecti  two-thirds  of  the  cn>p,  as  follows: — A  bare  fallow 
eitendinir  from  June  ([ho  time  of  harvest)  to  the  September 
in  the  I'l'tlowing  year  :  four  or  more  ph)oghing5,  and  i-fficient 
breaking  down  by  harrows  and  other  implemenis;  two  or  more 
iiocings  and  a  hand-wc tiding.  This  is  represented  to  have  been 
ordlnarv  practice,  and  the  maxims  are  in  conformity.  '  He,'  sars 
Columella,  'appears  to  me  lo  be  the  very  worst  of  fanners  who  ^ 
allows  weeds  to  grow  among  his  crops.  The  produce  must  be  fl 
exceedingly  diminished  if  weeding  is  neglected.'  On  this  point 
we  must  Ic-t  Dickson  speak  for  himstlf.  '  When  wc  consider  how 
frcquentlv  in  the  ancient  husbandry  the  land  was  fallowed,  how 
frei|uerily  and  at  what  seasons  the  fallow  was  plougho<l,  wc  are  apt 
to  imagine  thai  there  would  be  very  little  necessity  for  weeding; 
and  let  the  care  of  the  Homan  farmcTS  in  this  article  seems  lo 
exceed  their  care  in  every  other  thing.'  Wt-eds,  Iiowever,  were 
jiot  the  only  objects  of  the  hoeings.  The  ancients  considered 
that  tbe  growth  of  corn  was  much  promulcd  by  stirring  ihe  ground. 
One,  ur  ficquently  two,  of  the  four  ploughiiigs  having  been  given 
Xo  the  bare  portion  of  the  fallow-break  before  winter,  a  larger 
proportion  of  ihe  force  of  the  farm  could  be  devoted  to  the  land 
which  was  sown  with  crops  lo  be  mown  green  fur  the  cattle.  Day 
by  day  it  was  plougbcd  down  as  mown,  a  point  on  which  the 
writers  insist  very  strnnglv,  and  it  ajipears  to  have  received  ihn 
same  culture  wbich  we  have  tlesrribod  above.  The  fallow- 
break  was  called  vervavtiiffi.  In  addition  to  these  ordinary  corn 
lands  they  had  a  small  prnporliun  which  they  called  Testibilis,  ^ 
As  being  capable  of  great  endurance;  land  which  had  qualities  H 
analogous  to  those  possessed  by  a  horse  which  can  go  at  a 
reat  pace  and  stay  at  it ;  or  by  a  vocalist  wtio  can  hold  a  nolo 
for  an   indefinite  period.     This  land  bore  a  crop  every  %e&r. 
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vras  so  KimMy  that  tbc  crop  trao* 
ihercd  everything  and  required  uo  needing;*  and  Cato  says,  iliat 
as  soon  as  ibe  corn  was  cleared  off.  this  land  might  be  sown  with 
retches  on  a  single  furrow  without  manure,  that  it  might  be 
pastured  down  in  December,  and  would  still  yield  an  undimt- 
Qtshfd  crop  in  spring.  Lands  wbich  had  rested  long,  or  were 
fresh  brought  into  cultivation,  were  called  novalia,  and -were  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  course  of  cropping  than  the  old  lilletl  land. 
Barley  was  cnnsidfred  to  be  a  severer  crop  than  any  otlier-  'Ibis 
epitome  of  grain-growing  as  practised  by  the  Hoinans  was  appli*  ^ 
cable  not  only  to  Italy,  but  certainly  to  Sicily,  to  Spain,  to  the  ■ 
province  which  they  called  Africa,  and  probably  to  other  southern 
prorinces.  Particular  notices  occur  of  parts  of  Syria  and  of 
tgypt,  and  Mesopotamio,  where  inundations  made  all  tbe  land 
reslibilts.  Practices  to  which  we  shall  briefly  ri'fL*r  arc  s]i(ikea 
of  by  Pliny  as  prcvalrnl  in  Gaul  and  Hritain,  which  are  repre* 
seated  to  have  been  grain-exporting  provinces. 

We  must  lump  together  in  one  sentence  the  various  herbs 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans  as  green  fcjod  for  cattle; 
and  we  regret  that  wc  can  give  so  litllc  information  rcsjiccting 
ibfin.  Cicer — pulae  of  some  kind — untie  Cicero — TIrvum,  often 
coupled  with  Cicer — Farrago,  probably  mixed  corn  in  be  mown 
green — Ocimum,  of  which  all  we  know  is,  that  PUny  says  it 
was  supposed  to  llourish  most  when  sown  with  cursing  and  railing 
— Vicia,  vclch — Cytisum — (remembering  the  word  in  Virgil's  first 
Eclogue,  we  turned  to  the  commentary  and  found  this  explana- 
tion) :  'Genus  fruticis  sJve  berba^  cujus  species  multiplex,  ot 
descriplio  apud  diversos  diversissima:' — Lentils,  lupines,  fenu- 
greek, j;j'*um,  yteas,faba.  The  Komans  cultivated  mare  than  one 
srirl  of  bean,  and  probably  thisyiaZia,  whidi  M'as  mown  green  for 
fodder,  was  the  kidney  bean.  Cato  leads  the  way  with  most  minulc 
directions  for  sowing  these  green  meals,  and  is  foiloncJ  by  tbc 
other  authors.  The  first  crop  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
off  the  land  :  this  will  be  ready  for  autumnal  mowing;  and  two  or 
three  succession  crops  to  last  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

To  tbc  Metlica— probably  lucerne — Dickson  devotes  a  chapter, 
and  we  must  devote  a  sentence.  Though  Piiny  says  that  it  was 
brought  into  Greece  'a  Medls  per  bella  Persarum,  qua*  Darius 
intulit,'  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Cato  and  to  Varro  as 
an  object  ot  lto]nrin  culture.  Virgil  mentions  it  once  as  being 
sown  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  as  requiring  very  rich  land.    Co- 

*  Pliriy'i  f  xpicwiwi  i«  '  onrain  ItiDc' (i.  h  Lacing  and  wrcding)  *  fu|>«rraciia  facit 
iri(Iulg«nlia  copli.*  Culumella  »aj-i,  *  coeli  coii(]i(ioi  et  teirw  buniios  ni  «?,"  ttc, 
ColuindUMyi  alfO  Ikiat  on  otdiuuy  land  lu{iii(M  u«  tUe  onljr  crop  which  doe*  not 
n^aitc  wcediiifT,  Ikcouw  they  imoUicr  kII  weed*. 
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lumcUa,  PlinT,  and  Palladius  are  full  of  its  merits.  The  sum  of 
tbi-ii  praisM  is — ibat  one  sowinf;  Insls  ten  (Pliny  sars  thirty) 
venrs :  that  it  mny  be  luown  from  Iodi'  to  six  times  annually ;  that 
ii  fallens  lean  and  cures  sick  cattle  ;  tbat  it  unricbes  land  ;  and  ihaC 
the  produce  of  tbrcc-fifihs  of  a  slatule  acre  will  abundantly  main* 
toin  three  horses  for  a  whole  year.  These  statements  appear  to 
some  moilorn  agricultural  writers  mutvellaus  or  miracnlous.  We 
belie\-e  however  tbat,  billing  Lbc  tbirlv  >  cars  and  the  enriching' l«nd, 
thev  arc  conatantlv  equalled  now  a-davs  in  tlie  fertile  island  of 
Jersey.  Beans  were  considered  a  very  valuable  crop,  anil  wore 
subjected  to  very  careful  cidiii-aiion. 

Hemp.  flax,  ^x'ppy.  j>anic,  and  millet,  were  Roman  crojx; 
but  we  fancy  only  incidentally  and  in  by  comers,  and  not  in  any 
regular  course  of  culture*  Lcffum  or  ieffumen  did  not  imply  * 
class  of  plants;  but  all  cmps  which  were  pulled  up  \ty  the  nioif 
ikistcad  of  bein^  cut  by  sickle  or  scyibc.  Hence  beans,  peas, 
flax,  hemp,  &c.,  are  spoken  of  as  let/um  ns  well  as  turnip,  rajie, 
»nd  radish.  On  turnips  the  later  anihnrs  are  difTuse,  but  we 
must  be  concise-  Pliny  declares  that  nn  crop  is  so  v-aluahle 
except  grapes  and  corn ;  tbat  they  arc  most  wholesome  food  for 
tnon,  nitd  excellent  dressed  in  a  ^mriety  of  ways :  tliat  Ui(>v  keep 
through  the  year,  either  pitted,  or  when  mixed  with  mustard; 
that  they  are  most  ralnable  in  nmamenial  co<ikerv,  as  capabia 
of  receiving  six  colours  besides  their  own,  one  of  the  colours  being 
purple — ft  quality  possessed  by  no  other  kbul  of  food  ;  that  wh«n 
boiled  they  will  feed  fowls,  and  that  the  leaves  are  gooi]  for  cattle ; 
and  finaUr,  that  he  has  seen  one  40  lb.  weight.  Columella  says 
^tbal  m  Gaul  the  bulbs  ore  used  as  winter  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  As  to  culture,  the  Koninus  ii'>tved  the  best  sort  of  lumip 
after  live  ploughings  on  drv  and  free  land,  in  run's  well  manured ; 
thinned  then  to  eight  inches  asunder ;  and  like  us  were  verv  mucb 
plagu«l  by  the  £y  (culcx),  which  they  combated  with  soot,- 
•teeped  seed,  and  other  remedies  similar  tu  our  own,  and  pcubably* 
about  ns  effectual. 

Many  passages  occur  in  the  writers,  which,  token  sinfflr,  a|ipear 
to  indicate  a  strong*  opinion  on  their  part,  that  wiiereas  some 
crops  exhausted,  others  improved  the  land.  Probably,  howevefr^ 
the  majority  of  these  passages  have  reference  Ut  a  practice  wbicfa  ^ 
vas  very  prevalent  in  their  agriculture,  namely,  sowing  rctciiea. 
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*  FIftX  it  uuircmllj  coiid«niii«<l  by  iti«  writeii  m  an  cxluiutiag  cnip.  PUiijT 
&im«vrr  eiiTen  Inr^ly  nut  otily  inlv  >■<  cullivaltmi,  Ixil  iiili>  iW  mi>A^  of  utttjiivg  »iut 
ilnntiig  it.  tuid  hitu  iu  mBnufnctmv  itito  flue  lirtm,  tail-rlntli,  au)t]]if-<*i<rli*,  flUi-rxftit 
■nd  inaraa  for  «Ud  bouu  He  (a^a  lliat  mdt  Uncial  in  a  llMnt  •xtwU  lxc«it-|iUtc  of 
Ana*i>,  kiiig  ti(  Kgypt,  craiiitinl  of  3l>5  pl^r- 

f  Uicktoti,  U4it  atlvejtioif  to  lliij  uMoniug,  u  nnprlMMi  ibjl  Columella  fbould  tecksa 
tuniipa  smiMig  ilte  jiuIk — If^mimi. 
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beias,  and  mure  cspcciaUy  lupines,  for  Uie  purpose  of  ploof^hine 
ibem  in  nbra  iheT  bejan  lo  form  scmIs.  By  ilie  writera  fjenenilly- 
mot*  benefit  is  atiiihuied  lo  tliis  practice  ihan  iinxlern  ex]KTit'nce 
vottid  Biipew  lo  justify.  It  is  Iroc  that  in  tbe  Komaa  course  of 
■  «rop  axul  a  faliow  no  time  nros  lost  by  it.  The  opinion  also  that 
nme  crojis,  eren  when  ^iliered.  iinproir*^(J  ibe  lami,  ctid  prevnil — 
for  Coimnella,  who  slrongiy  aJvocatcB  the  ploughing  in  system, 
trunks  it  De(«s$ary  lu  cnuibal  ii. 

'  Some  tell  us  Ihat  a  crop  of  beans  ataod  in  the  place  of  a  manuring 
t»  tbe  land — whicli  u)>hiiun  i  woul<l  iiiter]iret  tlm«:  nut  tlmt  otic  eaii 
lOBke  tlie  land  riclinr  by  sonin^  them,  but  tJxat  this  crop  will  exiiau«t 
it  \ea»  than  «mie  Dtbers.  For  uf  this  I  am  certaia.  that  him]  nhich 
has  Itad  noibuig'  on  it  \t  ill  produce  more  euro  than  that  wliich  has  borne 
the:i«  pulse  in  tJie  piec^^Jiiig  year.' 

As  opinion  in  which  wc  conhallv  coincide. 

Uoman  barrestin":  presents  several  varintions  from  British  prar- 
tiee.  In  some  cases  the  ears  of  the  standing  corn  were  gathered 
by  a  sort  of  couib,  cut  ofl'.  and  carried  to  the  thrashing  lloor — the 
straw  beins:  cut  by  a  sulMcquent  oiwrali'in.  The  mode  in  which 
this  was  dime  is  nccnnitelv  desrnbcd  by  ihe  writers,  and  is  vividly 
nortr.iycd  in  the  drawings  from  the  I'-gvptJan  tombs.  This  plan 
IS  said  v»  have  answered  well  in  thin  crops,  but  to  have  been 
Uoobletome  when  they  were  heavy :  it  would  no  doubt  be  still 
more  so  when  tber  were  laifl  and  iwisteil.  In  other  cases  the 
OKU  H"as  cut  low,  and  having-  l»een  gatliorod  together,  was  passed 
thmi^fa  combs  or  hatkles,  which  detained  the  ears.  These  being". , 
cnl  off,  were  carried  away  sepaiaiely  in  wicker-bailfets.  Pliny»| 
remarks,  that  both  these  miKlcs  are  favourable  fo  straw  which  i»^ 
Id  be  used  for  tbatchtnf;.  About  Uome  the  corn  was  cut  in  the 
middle  by  a  sickle.  Vnrru  is  of  opinion  that  from  ibis  catting 
la  ilie  niKldle  the  word  mexsis  was  derivetl.  The  upper  part 
a£  the  stniw  was  enlled  pa/ea-,  .ind  was  used  for  fmlder:  the 
butt  pnd&,  stranuntiim.  were  used  as  litter.  In  some  cnuntriea 
they  pulled  up  all  their  corn  by  the  rmits,  and  fancied,  say« 
PboT,  that  the  disturbing  the  surface  thereby  was  beneficial  to 
(he  land.  The  reaping  on  .Acliilles'  shield  is  similar  to  ours,  cxcepl 
that  it  imphes  a  greater  division  uf  labour  thati  we  usually  carry 
oni.  In  a  previous  passage  Homer  declares  the  practice  of  rich 
men  to  have  been,  to  start  a  gang  of  lenpers  at  each  end  of  a 
field  of  corn,  and  to  their  approach  be  likens  that  of  the  (.ireciao 
and  Trojan  hosts.  Pliny  in  a  very  olwrure  passage,  and  Puila- 
diss  in  one  which  is  iwiro  minute,  describe  a  reaping  machine 
Mrfaich  wns  used  in  the  large  farms  in  Gaul.  We  do  not  think 
that  Messrs.  Ranstune  anil  Mr.  Hornsby  would  take  the  worda 
K  of  either  author,  or  both  combine<l,  as  working  directions  for 
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tlie  construction  of  the  implement.  This  much  is  evident,  that 
tbc  btxiv  of  the  macliini?  was  fixed  on  an  axle  which  connected 
two  wbeols.  To  ibu  axle  were  fixed  a  pair  of  shafts,  intn  which 
a  very  steady  working  ox  was  harnessed,  not  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  as  a  stabto-hov  wnnid  sav,  wiih  his  head  where  his  lail  sbnuld 
be-  Consequently  when  he  walked  on,  insleod  of  pulling  by  the 
shafts,  he  pushed  by  them,  and  drove  the  implement  into  the 
■landing  curn.  liy  some  machinery  which  we  cannot  undcrlaketo 
describe,  it  collected  ears  of  corn,  cut  them  off,  and  dropped  them 
into  a  receptacle — *  in  carpentnm  :'  Pliny  says  '  Valium.'  PaJla- 
lius  says  that  this  implement  answered  well  in  open  and  even 
land,  and  that  some  farmers  in  Gauk  cat  their  whole  harvest  with 
it  ivilliuut  employing  any  reapers. 

Threshing  presents  as  many  varieties  as  reaping,  and  most  of 
them  must  have  been  very  old.     Almost  every  one  can  be  iden- 
.tified  (villi  some  fxpreiisi<n)  in  the  '27th  ami  following  verses  of  the 
,2Sth  chapter  of  Isaiah.    Threshing  was  [generally  performed  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  and  frequently  in  the  fields  ;  hut  Columella 
[■ays,  tliat  wJiere  the  ears  only  were  cut  ofi,  they  could  be  carried 
[into  the  granary  and  threshed  during  the  winter.     The  tbresbiog' 
ruras  by  flail,  by  treacling:  out  (for  which  horses  are  said  to  have 
ibeen    heller   than   oxen),  and  lalterlv  by  .1  machine  drawn   by 
-Calllc*,  described  sometimes  as  haviuf;  lorih,  sometimes  rollers. 
iiadled  hiiiula,   tra/ia,  and  phstdlurn,   and   which,  whatever  it 
~iight  be,  was  adopted  frum  Carthage.     All  the  writers  put  forth 
:ir  strength   in   describing  the   construction   of  the   area   or 
^threshing-floor.     Cato   ftjrms  a  concroio   like  surface   of  heavily 
jlled  and   rammed  earth  (cylindro  aut  pavicula  coaiquato),  and 
iluratcd  with  the  Ices  of  oil  (amurca).     Varro  follows  bis  lead  ; 
Columella  adds  that  the   floor    is  improved    if  straw    be    intro- 
duccd  into  the  mixture.      Pliny  and  Palladius  macadamize  flint, 
pound  it,  and  roll  il  with  the  fragment  of  a  column;   but  the 
latter  mentions  a  fluor  'saso  monlis  excisa/  we  suppose  flagged. 
,  yir^il  in  a  charming  passage,  which  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  citrrect, 
instructs  a  threshing-floor,     Two  lines  suffice  to  prescribe  the 
indwurking  of  the  earth,  the  levelling  it  with  a  very  heavy  roll, 
^'ingenti  c^lindru,'  and  the  covering  with  n  solid  surface  of  chalk  : 
third  line  points  out  that  weeds  .and  dusL.  which  would  spoil 
je  grain,  should   he  guarded  against ;   while  six  more  suffice  to 
specify  those  peculiar  habits  of  mice,  moles,  toads,  weevils,  and 
ants  respectively,  from  which  injury  may   be   expected.     Four 
words  thrown   in  by  way  of  Sec,  conjure  up  ideas  of  centipedes, 
earwigs,  woodlice,  and  other  disgusting  inhabitants  of  cracks  and 
chinks. 

The  Romans  would  not  have  incurred  Mause  Heodrlgg**  re- 
probation 
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prubation  by  '  impiously  tbwartin^  the  will  of  Divine  Pimiilcnce, 

tin  raising:  wind  tor  their  nin  particular  use  by  human  art.*  They 
vere  content  fur  the  most  part  In  '  di^ht  the  corn  Irae  the  chaff' 
by  casting  it  with  shovels  in  the  teeth  of  a  moderate  wind.  In 
coses  however  of  protracted  calm  or  other  emerfency  Columella 
recommend*  the  use  of  a  vannns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 
among  the  'duris  agrcstibus  arma,'  as  '  mvitica  vannus  larchi;* 
and  was  no  doubt  a  fan  of  some  sort.  The  words  ore  the  same. 
They  also  used  sieves  to  free  the  grain  from  dust.  I'hcsc  are 
meolioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  modes  of  using  straw  were  various,  and  the  I'ariations 
were  local.  Ordinarily  ihe  upjwr  half  was  used  as  cattle  food, 
the  lower  as  Utter  ;  but  ivben  the  former  failed,  the  latter  was 
bruised  on  stones — a  rude  aniicipation  of  our  chaff- cuttins: — and 
sprinkled  wiih  salt  to  induce  ihe  cattle  to  eat  it.  Columella  sets 
very  little  value  even  on  the/>a/«i.  He  says  thai  in  many  places 
cattle  are  fed  on  il  from  necessity,  but  *  minus  commode.'  V  arro 
directs  that  where  the  ears  only  of  the  corn  have  been  reaped, 
the  straw  should  be  cut  and  iiaihered  immediately  after  harvest ; 
but  that  if  ihe  crop  were  thin  and  labour  is  scarce,  it  will  nnt  pay 
for  this,  and  it  should  then  be  pastured  with  cattle  as  it  stands. 
Thatching  houses  with  straw  is  spoken  of  as  a  practice  confined 
to  particular  lf>caUtic8.  Cato  is  precise,  that  every  spike  of  straw 
and  stubble  should  be  gathered  for  tiller,  and  even  that  it  should 
be  eked  out  with  leaves  of  ilex.  Virgil  savs,  that  to  burn  the 
stubble  on  barren  land  i«  good  practice.  Pliny,  noting  that  this 
is  done  '  magno  Virgilii  prtcconio,'  adds,  that  the  ])rincipal 
benefit  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the  sceil  of  weeds.  Both 
Isaiah  and  Obadiah  allude  to  the  practice  of  burning  stubble.  In 
classing  straw  as  ftxlder.  the  writers  all  agree  in  the  order  of 
merit — millet,  barley,  wheat.  The  straw  of  pulse  only  was  given 
to  sheep. 

As  to  manure,  the  directions  of  the  prose  men  are  rather  pre- 
cise than  cleanly,  and  wc  shall  not  enter  into  the  subject  very 
largely.  Uis  only  Viniil.  as Drytlcn  savs.  who  can  'toss his  dung 
about  bim  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman.'  The  value  of  c^'ery 
living  creature  on  the  farm  as  a  manurc-niaking  machine  is  most 
minutely  weighed  up  ;  and  the  separate  sorts  of  manure  arc 
cla&sed  acc»irding  to  their  respective  values.  The  schedule  pre- 
sents some  variations  from  modcni  opinion.  The  manure  from 
water-fowl  is  said  to  be  of  no  value,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  our  appreciation  of  guano.  Columella  puts  manure  Irom 
pigs  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  for  which  Pliny  sneers  at  him. 
We  stumbled  somewhere  on  a  passage  interesting  to  modern 
farmers  which  we  cannot  now  refer  lo,     'I'he  purport  was  that 
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part  of  (he  valne  of  com  ^ven  to  cnule  is  replaced  in  the 
increased  strenf;lli  "f  the  manure.  A  diligent  collection  of 
eve^^'tbinJ:  which  can  bcnefiriallv  swell  tbe  bulk  of  the  h«ap  is 
prescrihefl — leaves,  weetls^  scraping  of  highways,  Ac.  He  iaa 
very  idle  farmer,  savs  Coloinella,  who  does  not  pet  together  aontv 
manure,  t-ven  if  he  does  not  keep  cattle.  The  only  allnsion  to 
extraneous  manure,  purchased  ior  the  farm,  is  confined  to  timt 
mvle  in  a\-iarie«,  which  seems  to  have  been  sown  by  hand  both 
on  meadows  and  on  corn.  Cassius  is  quoted  as  a  great  authority 
on  the  resjicctivc  nilues  of  manures.  Cieero  and  Pliny  enter  into 
tbe  early  history  of  inanurinu.  The  former  says  that  it  is  sin- 
gnlar  thai  the  learned  lIcsiiMi.  writing;  about  ajErriculturc,  should 
not  have  said  a  sii)f;le  word  about  manuring,  whereas  Homer, 
who  lived  so  many  ages  before  him  («/  mi'/ii  videhtr),  represents 
Laerles  to  Imve  soothed  the  regrcl  which  he  fell  on  account  of 
his  son  by  cnlti\-ating  and  manuring  his  land.  In  the  description 
of  Laertes's  gardening,  ns  it  has  aime  to  us,  there  is  not  a  syllablfl 
about  manuring ;  whereas  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyssey 
there  is  a  distinct  notice  uf  a  manure  heap  ami  of  the  agricul- 
tural purpose  to  n-htch  it  was  to  be  applied.  I'liny  asserts  the 
aniii^niiy  of  the  practice,  follows  Cicero  in  the  story  about 
Laertes,  and  adds  that  King  Augeas  first  discovered  the  advan- 
t&ge  of  manuring  in  Greece,  and  that  Hercules  published  il  in 
Italy :  a  statement  which  appears  to  negative  the  claim  of  Kin^ 
Sterculio  to  the  invention  for  which  he  was  immortalized  and 
worshipped.  Far  be  it  fmm  us  '  tanlas  cnmponero  litrs.'  The 
man'el  would  appear  to  be,  not  thai  a  cultivator  sltould  make  the 

tdiscmery,  but  that  any  one  should  miss  it. 
Close  on  tbe  heels  of  the  directions  for  collecting  and  inulti- 
plying  m.nnare  follow  ihose  for  its  manipulation  and  management. 
Dickson  revels  in  the  middens.  Skilful  huabandmen,  say  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny,  rover  up  their  heaps,  nnd  suffer  them  neither 
to  drj'  by  the  wind,  nor  to  be  parched  by  the  rays  of  tlie  sun. 
Hollo^r  water-tight  receptacles  which  retain  tlie  moisture  are 
rccounncmied.  Either  oak  leares  should  be  intentiixed,  or  Ml 
oaken  slake  driven  into  the  heap,  to  prerent  serpents  from 
breeding  there.  Columella  delicately  olwerves  that  the  ireasoTB 
should  noi  be  pilc*l  up  in  front  of  the  parlor  (prcriorii)  window*. 
Caio  and  \'arro  say  iliat  manure,  heapinl,  turned,  and  rotted  down, 
is  slrtmger  th:in  when  green.  From  this  opinion  Columella  and 
Paliadius  dissent,  holding  that  the  benefit  ol  tbe  inming  and  fer- 
mentation corsists  in  their  destroying  the  seeds  of  weeds,  but  that 
they  weaken  the  manure ;  and  they  thereftire  prescribe  thai  it 
should  he  applleil  quite  fresh  to  gr»5S  land,  where  tlic  weeds  cannot 
n        SO  easily  get  root.     Paliadius  thinks  il  necessary  to  wash  sea-weed    ^ 
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io  fresh  water  before  it  ii  used  as  numum.  \ranure  was  princi- 
pally appltml  in  spring  onr]  autumn.  A  liule  nml  often  was 
cposuJered  In  be  Uie  best  practice.  Wet  land  required  more 
than  dry.  Dickacm  asccrtaiiu  tbii.  800  Wmcliester  bushels  of 
wcU  prepared  manure  U>  a  slatuic  acre  n-as  an  arera^  Koman 
dMC.  Pliny  says  that  some  persons  Unnk  that  land  is  host 
ntannred  (optime  steroorari)  by  having  sheep,  perhaps  cattle 
(pccorn),  fuided  on  it. 
■  Tbeuphrastus  sajs  that  mixing  earths,  '  fxinderoso  leve,  levi 
'  pondcnuum,  macru  pingne  ct  oiDtra,'  will  often  stand  in  the 
place  of  manure.  Columella  also  records  that  his  uncle,  who 
was  a  most  scientific  aiid  industrious  fanner,  improved  his  land 
by  applying  chalk  li}  his  sanily,  and  sand  tn  his  chalky  and  clay 
sui\s.  Pliny,  ginnp  rem  to  the  coiiiempt  for  Columella  which 
he  is  so  Jiltle  careful  to  coDcenl,  says,  '  thai  is  the  practice  of  a 
madman.      What  can   a    man  hope  for  who  cultivates  in   tbb 

I     manner  V 
'i'hoD«h  lime  was  used   a^ricuUurally  by  the  Romans  only  in 
tbMT  Tine>-aTds  and    orchards,   we    cnnoot  wholly   pass    by   the 
carious  lofoimation  which  Dickson's  chapter  on  the  subject  con- 
Ijuns.      Catn  reconimeuds   its  applicition  to  olives,  and   Pliny  to 

t     vines,  but  more  particularly  to  cherries.      He  says  that  cherries  _ 

were  unknown  m  Italy  ull  LucuUus  incrodoced  them  after  ■ 
his  victory  over  Mitiiridates,  a.u.c.  080,  and  thai,  within  120 
veiirx  of  their  inlrodticiiun.  they  wctc  dispersed  by  the  Ktiinuns 
as  far  as  Britain.  We  are  very  much  inclined,  liowe\*er,  to  claim 
an  indigejious  ort^in  for  our  bird-cherrj  and  for  the  Sr^ilcb  gean. 
We  leum  from  IVllndius  that  builders  and  pinsicrers  were  as 
fjwtidious  about  lime  in  his  day  as  in  oars,  each  requiring  the 
Uaic^atone  and  the  sort  and  quanlitv  of  sand  uppntjMriale  to  their 

toperalioDs  respeciively.  Cato  describes  most  minutely  the  mndo 
o{  building  the  kilu  and  of  burning  the  lime.  We  niiy  certainly 
consider  it  as  a  singular  proof  of  ]iis  sngacilv,  that,  for  several 
years  last  pnst,  the  practice  of  lime-boming'  in  Kn^land  has 
teoded  tn  return  lo  the  principle  which  Calo  prescribes,  from 
one  which  had  long  been  considered  as  a  great  imprm'cmenti 
Limeburners  will  understand  us  nben  we  say,  thai  Cnto's  prill- 
ciple  was  close  6res  and  a  very  obstructed  supply  of  air,  each 
kilo-full  of  lime  being  an  independent  burning.  The  modein 
practice  among  large  limc-buriiers  has  been,  till  recently,  deep 

I  open-lopped  kdns,  supplied  with  fuel  and  limestrme  on  the 
■orface,  the  fire  being  urged  by  a  brisk  draft  of  air  from  the 
bottom,  which  served  also  to  cool  the  lime  in  its  descent  lo  the 
holes  in  the  kiln-botlom,  whence  it  was  Umwa  m  a  continnous 
Urntin       We  have   some  experience  in  the  matter,  and  believe 
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tliat,  in  point  of  economy,  Calo  it  vindicated.  He  also  detrribcft 
a  system  of  burning:  IJine  in  partnership.    The  owner  finds  the 

»        stone,  the  kiln,  and  ihc  fuel.     The  workinjr  partner  quarries  the 
atone,  and  finds  atl  the  remaining  labour.     They  divide  the  spoil.      ■ 
Tlie  practice  is  not  unknown  now,  nor  do  the  proportions  vary      ■ 
very  materially  :  but  our  division  is  less  favourable  to  the  wuiking 
parlticr,   and  ought  to  be,   because  our  fuel  is  so  much  less  rum* 
brous.     Although    Pliny  limits  the  agricultural   use  of  lime  by 

I  the  Homnns  to  oUves,  vines,  and  cherries,  he  says  that  the  Iledui 
and  Pictoncs  (the  people  of  Autun  and  Poicticrs)  made  iheir 
general  land  very  productive  by  its  application.  fl 

Varro  reports,  that  when  he  led  an  army  through  Transalpine 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  he  jiasEcd  through  u  country 
having  neither  olives,  vines,  nor  apples — where  they  manured 
the  land  'cuiididu  fo&sicia  creia.*  PHny  says  thai  on  wet  cold 
laud  in  Mcgara  the  Greeks,  who  tried  everything,  applietl  *  leu- 
cargillon.'  In  Gaul  and  Britain,  however,  what  we  call  marliag 
appears  to  have  been  a  staple  practice  in  husbandr)-,  and  to  it 
Pliny  devotes  several  pages.  He  enumerates  six  different  kinds 
of  marl,  called  marga,  terra  fullonia.  glischnnnai"gon,  cglccopala, 
cnpnomargOB,  and  other  fine  names.     Some  were  clayev  for  light 

»         lands  ;  some  sandy  for  heavy   lands ;   snme   rocky,  and  rctaiiimg 
that  form  to  the  great  hindrance  of  stubble-mowing,  till  several     H 
years  of  sun,  rain,  and  frost  reduced  them.      Some  lasted  10    ™ 
years,  some  30,  some  50,     Some  were  got  at  the  day ;  and  one 

I  sort  which  lasted  bO  years,  and  which  no  man  had  ever  been  m 
known  to  apply  twice  to  the  game  land,  was  got  In  Britain  by  ■ 
means  of  narrow  pits  30  yards  deep.  The  mode  of  working  de-  ■ 
scribed  by  Pliny  is  similar  to  a  sort  of  rude  coal-getting  which  is  H 
now  sometimes  practised,  where  the  seam  lies  at  no  greater  depth.    ■ 


We  have  seen  superficial  marl  pits  in  the  ntldland  counties  in 
which  grow  the  ruins  of  ancient  oaks,  acoins  perhaps  in  the 
time  of  Pliny. 

The  general  com  lands  of  the  Romans  were  not  enclosed  or 
fenced,  except  ocr^sion.-»lly  against  public  highways.  They  were 
acquainted,  however,  with  every  species  of  fence  which  is  now  in 
use,  and  applied  them  to  vineyards,  gardens,  orchards,  cattle- 
folds,  and  parks  in  front  of  the  villa  in  which  wild  animals  were 
confined,  '  ut  possidentis  oblectareni  oculos.'  Palladius,  the  last 
of  the  writers,  recommends  that  meadows  should  be  enclosed. 
(juick  fences — 'viva?  sepcs'-^says  Columella,  are  preferable  to 
dead,  because  a  misrbicvous  fellow  going  by  with  a  torch  cannot 
set  fire  to  them.  They  were  raised  from  seed  with  much  pre- 
paration and  culture,  in  which  pea-meal  and  old  ship  ropes  bear 
a  conspicuous  part.     Directions  may  be  found  in  one  or  other  of 
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these  atiibors  for  raising  every  sort  of  fencR  which  now  prevails  ift 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Pliny  particularly  describes  the  frame 
hy  means  of  which  such  iniid  nails  as  arc  now  seen  in  Bucking- 
IiamsLirc  and  adjoining  counties  were  reared.  He  limits  them 
to  Africa  and  Spain. 

Notnitbstanding  the  ameliorations  of  climate  which  ne  are 
told  to  hope  for  from  draining,  n'c  do  iioi  expect  to  see  vines  an 
object  of  the  British  fanner's  culture,  nor  wine  making  one  of  his 
household  labours;  we  shall  therefore  merely  intimate  that  any 
one  who  is  anxious  to  learn  the  anrieni  practice  in  these  matters 
will  find  ample  information  in  the  nn;riculturnl  writers.  Beer 
comes  home  to  our  sympathies,  Pliny  says  bluntly  enough— 
'  The  nestem  nations  have  their  own  way  of  jtettin-;  drunk,  by 
steeping  barley.  In  Gaul  anil  Britain  the  ladies  use  the  jeast 
(spuniain)  as  a  cosmetic*  This  art  we  fear  is  lost ;  but  if  the 
patriotic  member  for  Derby  will  listen  to  the  veticc  of  antitjuity, 
Bass's  Kalydor  may  become  as  celebrated  as  liJs  Pale  Ale.  The 
second  use  of  yeast  survives.  These  nations,  savs  Pliny,  used  it  for 
fermentinj^  their  bread:  'Qufi  de  caus^  levior  illis  quam  cajteris 
panis  est.*  But  the  use  of  beer  was  not  confined  to  the  western 
nalions.  The  Egyptian  zyihus  was  beer — Suidas  says  a'ffo  k^iAjk 
7in^ivof,  made  of  barley — and  Pelu^um  tvas  the  Burton  on 
Trent  of  Egypt : — 

'  Ut  PeUwmei  prontet  pocula  zylJii.' 
Moreover,  the  Egyptians  being  destitute  of  hops,  flavoured 
their  ale  with  the  bitter  lupine,  and  with  an  acrid  wild  carrot,  of 
whicb  Pliny  says — '  nemo  Ires  siseres  edendo  continuarel.'  Wil- 
kinson, most  properly,  devotes  two  or  three  pa^cs  to  the  Egvplian 
zjthus.  In  Spain  they  made  beer  which  would  keep  for  several 
years.  Tacitus  speaks  of  German  beer  more  scornfully  than 
is  consistent  with  its  modern  reputation.  '  Potuiliumor  ex  hordeo 
aut  fermento  in  quandam  similitudincm  vini  corruplus.' 

Beer  runs  through  all  the  classics.  Athcnxus  soys  that  beery 
men  dance  and  sing  as  merrily  as  those  who  are  overtaken  in  more 
generous  liquor.  Aristotle  sLiics,  with  more  discrimination,  that 
the  former,  when  helplessly  overcome,  Uc  on  their  backs,  and  the 
latter  on  their  faces.  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Archi- 
lochus,  Hccalai'us,  and  Arela-us  all  nienlioa  beer.  Xen(»[>hon, 
during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  passed  a  convivial  night 
with  an  Armenian  sheik  near  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  sheik's  daughter,  who  h.nd  been  married  nine  days,  graced 
ibc  feast  with  her  presence.  Her  husband  was  not  of  ilie  parly, 
being  off  in  the  mountains  coursing.  On  the  (loor  ol  the  subter- 
ranean dwelling  stood  a  vessel  filled  with  barley-bree,  and  fur- 
nished with  lioltuiv  reeds  of  various  sizes.     Want  of  a  common 
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ibnguage  dii\  not  prerent  ibe  obsenrance  of  customary  convirial 
ncx)mpliments.  The  host,  as  his  benevolence  prompted,  led  some 
-&voured  gocst  to  the  bccr-barrel,  where  the  politpr  sort  sucked 
tbe  liquor  through  the  reeds ;  but  others,  who  had  not  learned 
manners,  ihniKt  in  their  noses  like  oxen.  Xenophon  savs  it  was 
Strong  drink,  hut  very  pleasant  when  vou  were  used  to  ii.  AVhcn 
^fae  sun  had  risen  on  their  revels,  Xenophon,  who  comniantlcd  the 
Tear-guari],  took  the  shcik  with  him  to  the  van  of  the  army.  There 
they  found  that  General  Clieirisophus  and  his  officers  had  also 
met  with  good  (piarters,  and  were  still  protracting-  their  festitiites. 
They  were  crowned  with  rushes,  and  Armenian  Uns  were 
ministering  to  them.  To  these  boys  they  inihcatcd  by  si^rns  the 
form  in  whirh  their  services  were  required.  Seven  days  were 
-n»ent  in  these  pastimes.  On  the  eighth  they  took  the  sbeik  fot 
"Utcir  guide,  and  his  son  as  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  The  abcik 
led  the  army  three  days*  march  into  the  snow.  Chcirisophui 
inspected  treachery  and  struck  the  sheik,  but  neglecte<l  to  fetter 
him.  The  sheik,  resenting  the  indignity,  levanterl  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  leaving  his  son  behind  him.  Tben  arose  the  only 
serious  difference  of  the  whole  retreat  between  Xenophon  and 
Cheirisophns,  probably  as  to  the  fate  of  the  boy.  That,  however, 
rwns  setUed  by  another  general^  Epistbcnes,  who,  having  taken  & 
fancy  to  the  boy,  carried  him  to  Greece,  and  he  proved,  says 
Xeuophon,  very  faithful. 

In  treating  of  fallows,  we  have  spoken  of  the  numher  of 
ploughings  which  the  Romans  gave  to  their  land ;  but  our  de- 
-■cription  wonld  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  allude  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  executed.  On  this  point  some  passages  arc 
obscure,  and  Dickson  is  neither  a  very  tlerinitc  uor  a  very  safe 
guide.  He  wishes  to  conclude  from  a  single  expression  in  Pliny, 
which  appears  as  likely  at  least  to  refer  to  the  width  as  to  the 
dcjith  of  the  furrow,  that  the  ordinary  Roman  ploughings  were 
nine  inches  deep.  As  wc  know  that  they  were  generally  executed 
by  two  oxen,  and  that  ajugerum,  three-fifths  of  n  statute  acre,  was 
aregolar  day's  work,  and  was  in  free  land  considerably  exceeded, 
r  a  general  depth  of  nine  inches  will  not,  to  a  practical  farmer,  appear 
•  Tery  probable.  They  were  not,  however,  very  superficial,  for 
Pliny  will  not  allow^  a  depth  of  four  fingers — three  inches — to  l>e  a 
ploughing ;  but  calls  it  a  scarification.  As  moreover  one  plough- 
ing in  the  fallow  course  received  a  distinctive  name,  *  proscindcre/ 
with  respect  to  which  Pliny  says  *  vi  omni  arato,*  and  as  he  slates 
tliat  it  was  not  unusual  to  attach  six  or  even  eight  oxen  to  one 
plough,  it  seems  probable  that  once  at  least  tn  the  fallow  course 
tbe  land  was  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth.     There  arc  several 
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maxiin*  about  goin»  below  ihe  roots  of  all  the  weeds.  We  should 
licar  in  mind  that  the  Roman  j>laugli  was  an  implement  which 
did  not  of  nccesailj'  turn  a  furrow,  tbougli  it  was  capable  of  doing 
•o  by  a  direction  given  to  it  by  the  man  who  presided  at  the  stilts. 
Oar  word  furrow  implies  a  slice  of  land  turned  over,  wiicreas 
ibcir  wunl  'sulcus'  implies  only  a  certain  breadth  disturbed  and 
lightened  up.  The  object  of  tJicir  fallow  ploughings,  and  indeed 
of  all  their  ploughings,  except  breaking  up  turf  and  the  ridi^ing 
which  we  ha%'e  already  described,  was  to  stir  all  the  land  to  an 
even  depth.  To  effect  tliis.  they  prescribed  very  narrow  and 
equal  breadths  and  very  straight  lines.  They  had  not  the  trouble 
which  wc  experience  from  the  circumstance  that  the  plough  in 
goii^  and  returoing  turns  the  slice  opposite  ways.  The  Roman 
ploughman  rctunied  on  his  own  traces,  and  one  criterion  o(  the 
perfection  of  his  work  was,  that  the  surface  should  be  left  so 
even  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  discern  where  the  plough  had  gone. 
The  overlooker  is  recommended  to  walk  over  the  newly  ploughed 
iield,  and  to  thrust  in  repeatedly  a  pointed  stick,  by  which  he 
will  discover  whether  any  land  has  been  left  unmoved.  In  order 
lu  ensure  perfect  colture,  their  second  ploughing  was  always 
across  the  first.  And  even  when  the  declivity  was  so  great  that 
they  could  tuit  in  either  cise  go  directly  up  and  down,  they  took 
two  ofaliqae  directions  across  the  lull  which  would  intersect  each 
other.  The  characteristic  of  Unman  ploughing  was  precision. 
To  move  uneven  breadihs  was  culled  to  plough  '  sulco  vario,'  and 
was  much  condemned.  Lumps  of  earth  undisturbed  were  called 
*scamna.'  and  were  said  to  diminish  the  crop,  and  to  bring  a  bad 
name  on  the  land.  He  who  ploughe<l  crooked  was  said  to  pre- 
vmricaie,  "^  praevaricare ;'  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  phrase  was  im- 
ed  into  the  law  courts,  and  having  been  applied  to  those  who 
t  crooked  in  their  ploughing,  catne  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
I  crookwl  in  their  statements.  The  ridge  on  which  corn  was 
sown  was  called  'lira'  and  'norca.'  '  Liras  ruslici  vocant  j)orca».' 
With  OS  Prince  Albert  and  Mr.  Pusoy  have  superseded  the  ridge- 
backe<l  sow.  We  were  content  to  look  no  further  than  '  lira*  for 
Ihe  dcrn-ation  of  the  word  'delirare;'  but  Mr,  I  [nskyns  insists 
that  it  should  be  '  dc  lineA  arare,'  whence  also  delirious.  We 
wish  some  skilful  husbandman  would  import  these  Roman  maxims 
into  the  Midland  Counties,  where  nineteen  ploughmen  out  of 
twenty  either  prevaricate  or  are  delirious. 

So  great  was  the  importance  which  the  ancients  attached  to 
ptnughing.  *  What,'  says  Cato,  'is  the  first  point  in  gomi  culti- 
Tation  ?*  *  Rene  arare. — Quid  secundum  ?  Arare. — Quid  ter- 
tium  ?     Stcrcorare.'     Pliny  declares  the  passage  to  be  oracular, 
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tol  mutWles  it  in  quoting-.  Thenphraslus,  who  long  preceded 
tbcm  butb,  says  tliul  nu  crop  oug:lit  to  be  grown  on  tbc  fallow- 
break  unless  it  can  be  cleared  oj  so  soon  as  not  to  prevent  the 
land  from  receiving  all  its  summer  ploughing!.  Cnto  forbids 
his  bailiff  to  plough  land  when  it  is  wet,  or  to  cart  over  it,  or  erea 
to  allow  cattle  to  go  upon  it.  He  says  that  it  will  not  recorer 
itself  fur  three  years,  (^'ulumclln.  Plinv,  and  Palladiussav  that 
if  you  meddle  with  land  while  it  is  wet,  vou  wild  lose  the  wbola 
season.  Dickson  is  very  elaborate  in  investigating  the  construc- 
tion of  ancient  ploughs,  and  appears  to  be  borne  out  in  the  foU 
lowing  conclusions  : — 

*TIie  uticiciits  liail  all  the  difTiTCiit  kinili  of  ploughs  that  we  Itave  at 
presetst  in  Kurope,  thaiigh  perliajis  not  ao  exactly  cofistnicted.  They 
had  ploughs  without  inoulil-boards,  anil  plough'^  with  mould-boardfi ; 
they  liud  ploughs  without  coulterv,  aud  plough!)  vuth  coulu>n<:  they 
hhi\  ploughs  wiilioiit  wheels  and  plouglLs  with  whcel-s ;  they  had  broad- 
pointed  shares  and  riurrow-poinled  sliare^;  they  even  hail,  what  I  have 
not  ViA  yet  met  with  aniongbt  the  modems,  sharc-t  not  only  with  sliarp 
sides  and  points,  but  aUo  with  liigh-raisM)  cuttUig-tops.  Wore  we  well 
ucquuinttHl  with  the  conitlructiuri  of  all  tliese,  perluiju  it  would  be 
found  tliat  the  iniprovenieiiis  made  by  the  niwlerns  in  this  article  are 
nut  so  great  as  many  persons  are  apt  lo  imagine.' 

The  Egyptian  ploughs,  as  represented  in  the  drawings,  arc 
mere  mud-scralchers,  drawn  sometimes  by  oxen,  sometimes  by 
cows  with  their  calves  skipping  by  their  sides;  and  Pliny  says 
that,  on  Hooded  lands,  he  has  seen  a  plough  drawn  by  a  donkey 
on  one  side,  and  an  old  woman  on  the  other — '  vili  osello,  et  a 
parte  altcr&  jugi  anu  vuincrem  trahcnle.'  Among  the  drawings 
from  (he  ll]g}ptian  tombs,  engraved  for  Sir  Ot  Wilkinson,  are 
several  which  represent  plougbingj  sowing,  and  other  operations,  H 
and  in  one  of  these  a  rtdlcr  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  with  reins  ^ 
is  inlroducetl.  Tlie  roller  is  hollow,  supported  by  a  frame-work 
inside,  in  diajnelcr  abuut  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  burses, 
and  the  drawing  would  be  no  inaccurnle  representation  of  a 
modern  agricuUural  inwi  roDer.  We  arc  not  aware  that  the  use 
of  such  nn  implement  in  husbandly  is  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancieut  writers.  If  Columella  had  been  actiuainted  wllb  its 
use,  be  would  not  have  recommended  that  land  laid  down  fur 
meaduw  should  hi:  sntonibcd  by  an  instrninent  nliich,  according 
to  ills  *>wn  account,  worked  so  cTumsilv  as  the  crates.  We  have 
already  seen  tliat  in  compressing  a  ibreshing-flonr  a  piece  of  a 
broken  ajlumn  uas  pressed  into  the  service  as  a  makeshift  roller. 
The  Uomans  might  have  valued  ibis  implement  as  a  breaker  of 
clods,  and  as  an  assisiaut  to  fine  tilth,  liul  not  a  single  passage 
intimates  that  thej  sympathised  with  our  idea  of  the  advantage  of 
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a  firm  bed  for  tbe  roots  of  corn.  QuUe  the  contrary.  Perhaps^ 
in  tbe  climate  of  Italy,  their  crops  were  not  so  liable  to  be  tup- 
beary  as  ours  are.  Perbaps  tbe  voung  plant  was  not  so  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  frost. 

Wben  wc  come  to  sowing,  lUc  rcmartable  unanimity  wblcb  oa 
most  points  of  practice  pervades  tbe  old  authors  gives  ivay  to  a 
diversity  that  sorely  perplexes  tlic  minister  of  Wbittiiurliam* 
That  c.indiil  judge  expends  much  unsuccessful  labour  in  atlempla 
to  reconcile  their  opinions,  and  where  this  is  hopeless,  would 
fain  make  out  that  none  of  them  can  be  convicted  of  heterodoxy. 
Tbe  directions  given  by  them  are  very  analngvius  to  those  which 
any  gentleman  would  receive,  if  he  were  to  enter  an  I^nglisb 
county  on  one  side,  and  ask  the  opinion  of  every  farmer  be 
met  till  he  went  out  on  the  other.  One  would  tell  him  to  sov 
thin,  because  bis  land  was  poor,  another  because  it  was  rich.  A 
third  wouhi  say,  *Be  liberal  with  your  seed,  because  you  are 
early  in  tbe  season;'  and  a  fourlh  would  advise  the  same  because 
>ou  are  late.  A  fifth  and  sixth  would  differ  as  to  whether  wet 
land  or  dry  required  the  most  seed.*  This  is  the  substance  of 
what  the  ancients  say  in  various  passages — which  we  are  not  careful 
to  harmonize,  partly  because  their  dtlTerences  wi.ll  dwindle  when 
we  mention  tbe  narrow  limits  betMcen  their  thick  and  tbin  sowing. 
With  few  exceptions  they  recommend  early  sowing,  and,  as  was 
their  wont,  enforce  the  practice  by  an  epigrammatic  maxim— 
'  Early  solving  sometimes  deceives  tlie  busbandjnan  ;  late  snwing 
never — because  the  crop  after  it  is  always  bad.'  iMiny  wiJI  not 
have  tbe  ji>kc,  probably  bccau;^c  be  finds  it  in  Columella,  and 
gives  the  maxim — '  Early  sowing  soineiimcs  disappoints  tlu!  hus- 
bandman, late  sowing  always.'  Their  mode  of  sowing  was  by  band, 
broadcast,  or  rather,  according  *o  the  Egyptian  drawings,  over- 
cast, A  two-handed  seedsman  nowhere  appears.  We  fmd  in 
Tbeopbrastus  and  Pliny  an  opinion  which  lingers  still  among 
seedsmen,  where  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  tUe  drill.  The 
Kamc  l^nd  was  said  to  require  varying  quantities  of  seed  in  differ- 
ent ye.iTii,  and  its  taking  much  was  '  infausto  augurio '  fur  tbe  crop. 
Tbe  land  was  sup|}oscd  to  l>e  hungry,  and  to  devour  tbe  seed. 
Tbeophraslua  lauglvs  at  this  as  'fool's  talk;*  but  PUny  says  it  is 
'  rcligiosum  augurium.'  Tlir.kson  explains  the  mailer  very  natu- 
rally. In  sowing,  the  step  and  hand  go  together.  When  the 
land  is  clammy  tlie  seeilsmin  lakes  shorter  steps,  and  gives  the 
field  more  bandfuls.  A  clammy  sccdness  is  generally  followed 
by  an  unproductive  harvest. 

The  next  and  last  point  of  prartire  is  the  quantity  of  seed  sown, 

•  Prodablf  In*  woiiM  not  meet  &  r«niifT  who  wi>uUl  t*ll  luni,  willi  Pltn*,  tliut  if  leed 
barley  rviialui  \anfg  In  Oie  gruuitil  wilLunl  vcg«laliu8,  it  will  cume  up  oott. 
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anil  in  our  obsenaiions  upon  it  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  \rbeal. 
We  approarh  the  maltPr  mih  some  anxiety,  herauSH  on  our  acn* 
racv  rospeciinn;  it  han«:s  tlie  onlv  chance  we  have  ot  nsceruiiUBg 
utrnt  was  the  productive  rcLurn  for  ;iLI  the  lahorioiis  culture  which 
we    have  described.     We    mav  state  as  a  prcliiDiaary,  thai  the 

I^K'tinnns  ivere  extremely  particular  in  the  choice  of  seed.     They 
luted  on   its    bein^   sound,    plouip,    and  well   I'nrmed.     Tbej 
sleded  by  hand  from  the  ripened  crop  the  b'^UIest  ears,  rejecliiig       , 

rAll   those  which   had   any  deaf  husks.     'I'hey  were  anore  of  tho  fl 
advanta'^c  of  introducing'  seed  ffuui   Lind  which  varied  in  suit  <v  V 

l-climate,  and  they  represent  that  the  prmluce  of  seetl  taken  indis- 
criminately al\fftys  degenerated  m  a  few  years,  On  the  sub- 
ject  ol  (juaiititv  the  writers  arc  nearly  unanimous   and   very   pre- 

Jcisc.     There   is  perhaps  a   slicbt  tendency  in  tliose  who  wrote 

.lost  ti>  iucicase  the  <|uantity  ol  sect!.  The  smallest  quaDiity  of 
»ee<i-whenl  named  is  raiber  less  than  two  bushels  to  the  statute 
ftcre — the  largest  exceeds  two  and  a  half  by  n  siunll  fractiuu.  Cato 
is  silent  on  ibe  subject  of  quantity,  hut  all  the  other  Koinan 
authors  arc  unanimous  in  fixin<3:  on  five  modii  to  the  jugvrum, 
or  less  than  two  bushels  nnil  a  (juurier  to  the  statute  acre,  as  tba 

.^andard  quantity  of  seed-wheat,  bulb  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  old  heathen  authors  statements  occur  of  the  returns 
of  cine  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly meant  to  express  *itv  larg-e  crops,  but  how  larpe,  wbda 
the  seed  is  an  unknown  qLiitutity,  it  is  iin]M>ssible  ti>  asceruin.  If 
we  take  two  bushels  of  wheal  as  die  seed  for  an  acre,  no  practical 
farmer  will  be  ver)"  apt  U>  believe  that  any  one  ever  reaped  300 
bushels  or  37^  quarters  of  wiieai  from  a  single  acre.  Ry  reductn^ 
a>ee(l,  ami  by  ^iviiip  space  and  extra  culture  to  each  individual 
plant,  an  almost  uiiLiiuileil  return  tu  tine  mav  be  obtained.  ThaS 
9<imc  such  expianatiou  must  he  jriven  uf  these  larure  statements  is 
ci>n(inn«l  by  the  circumstmce  that,  in  the  same  uassafife  in  which 

.Pliny  makes  them,  be  slates  also  that  an  a^nt  of  Auirusius  sent 
Jt^Im  from  Uyzficium  in  Africa  nearly  40U  stalks  (^erniina)  from  a 

[xin^lc  corn  of  wheat;  and    that  Nero   received    from   the   some 

£lacc  3G0  'stipulas  ex  un'}  grano.'  In  our  hnmely  way,  we  sav 
St  summer  a  single  bean  producing  7  stems,  \'2M  pods,  and  TiJ? 
beans,  which  any  one  so  disposed  might  call  a  return  of  519  fur 
one.  The  return  of  I  he  field  from  which  this  toot  wa^  taken  was 
33  for  one.  When  the  Uomaus  measure  and  stale  their  seeil 
their  preieasions  are  much  more  moderate.  \'nrn>,  using  a  little 
above  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  statute  acre,  claims  a  gpneml 
retuim  of  10  for  one,  and  of  15  in  land  of  extraordinary  fertility.  ^ 
~^hat  is  about  21  and  32  bushels  per  acre  res])cctircly.  He  speaks  ■ 
''  this  rale  of  produce  as  a  great  lulling  ofTfrom  what  had  been 
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oblaiurtl  in  \he  time  of  bis  ancestors.  Half  a  century  luler/ 
deoB  (in  Verrem)  gir^s  an  aocuunt  of  the  produce  in  the  rich 
boik  of  SiciW-  H  e  claims  2^  bushels  of  se«1  to  the  statute  ncrr, 
aad  «ays.  that  tv el)  culiivate<I  lin<1  gires  ci^ht  for  orie,  or,  '  ut 
timnjes  Hii  adjovent  ....  quiHl  perrarn  evenit.'  ten  -  equ:il  t»» 
tK)  and  '2d  bushels  respc-clivelv.  In  another  half  centurv,  Culti- 
mcUa  says,  thai  orer  the  larg-er  part  <)f  halythe  instances  are  feyf 
in  which  the  return  it  more  than  fuur  u>  one."'  The  increasing 
lunentaliuDS  over  <)irainishe«)  ptxHiace,  as  we  descend  in  ihe  series 
of  authors,  are  <|uite  consonant  with  these  returns.  They  are 
GDoSmied  also  bv  une(|uivnral  declarations  in  the  Inter  nrilen, 
ihml  both  the  s<-11in^  price  nn<]  rent  of  land  had  decHm-d,  though 
the  price  of  wheat  bad  risen  pradually  from  '6x.  OW  per<]iiarier 
bafbcv  and  10*.  iu  the  lime  o(  Cato  to  GO*,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,- 
The  expense  of  agricultural  Inhour  had  nut,  in  the  mean  time, 
increased  nuiierially.  Palladius  the  latest  author,  states  Uie  price 
of  an  a^ricultuml  slave  to  be  from  CO/,  to  tiB/.  Calo  is  aaid  to 
have  paid  ftir  them  50/.  each,  but  this  is  mentioned  as  beinjf  con- 
siderably belotv  the  market  price,  and  is  given  as  an  insmnce  of 
bis  skill  in  purcbasin*;^. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  our  long  digest  of  ancient 
afncoJtumI  practice  and  produce.  In  renening  our  ackiiuw- 
ledginents  to  l)icks4>n  for  the  assistance  which  he  has  pivcn  us, 
we  are  bi>und  to  sav  tli:it  for  many  of  our  staienients  he  is  not 
answerable.  Some  things  wliirh  he  eiiher  missl^d  or  purposely 
puwd  by  we  have  brought  forward  from  the  men  of  old,  and  in 
ceveral  cases  in  which  be  has  apj>earcd  to  us  lo  misconceive 
their  meaning,  we  have,  after  due  consideniliun,  followed  our 
owa  opinion,  without  making'  the  difTerem-e  between  us  matter 
of  conirorersy.  His  translations  we  have  generally  diacar<led. 
Several  matters  on  which  he  <lwelU  largely,  but  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  connexion  with  British  agnculiiire,  we  have 
omitted  altogether.  Kquidly  we  have  omitted  the  constantly 
recurring  directions  of  the  niuients  to  govern  ourselves,  in  sowing 
rarioas  srr-ds.  or  in  eradicating  particular  weeils,  by  certain  lunar 
and  sidereal  iniluenccs;  and  antither  class  of  dirLxiions,  as  a 
sample  of  which  we  may  cive,  that  a  seed  boj>per  ought  to  be  lined 
with  the  skin  of  an  hyena.  Our  reverend  authar  is  srantl.iliscd  that 
some  modern  sceptics  should  have  Irenled  these  niu\iii  s  as  super- 
stitioDs,  and  is  at  much  pains  to  prove  that  ihey  arc,  or  may  be,  con- 
ustent  with  sound  reastm.   Webv  nomennssnecr  at  them,  calling  to 

*  Smw  DttetnpU  liuve  b«cii  madu  to  rs|iluiii  uwii;  m  lu  ilucieilit  tliia  [MiMU([e  iti 
ColumvUo,  but  a[i|inim(ly  without  iTty  rrunii.  Hii  'cum  (jnwlii  traxiiitlFTiiit *  U 
e»clly  ■i)Al4}goua  lo  CtceruV 'eOicit  viiia  uciavo' — 'cam  tlrcumo  rxlufuMt,'  uid  lo 
Uw  '  ctitn  decimo  tvdmt  *  uf  Votrti,  in  iLuit  Uiii  ii  llic  only  wuf  in  ulicb  tbc  AnciuiU 
ex|mH  ik*  smoinil  of  produoc. 
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mind  that  ihc  best  housekeeper  we  ever  knew  woultl  never  allowa  pig^ 
lo  be  killed  when  ibe  moon  was  waning,  because  bacon  cured  under 
tbosetciHucnceB  would  not,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  'swell  in  I  he  pot.* 
^Ve  are  quite  aware  how  many  unexpected  matters  may  turn  up 
when  we  come  to  reduce  a  system  of  n<3;ricuUure,  which  is  depicted 
on  paper,  to  the  rough  realities  of  practice.  But  the  Uonian 
authors  appear  to  us  to  have  this  peculiariiy,  that  they  never  look 
forward,  but  always  backward.  Their  anxiety  is  not  to  promote 
projrress,  but  to  guard  against  declension.  It  is  enough  for  Colu- 
mcUa  nnd  Palladius  to  cultivate  as  Calo  and  Varro  directed,  and 
Cato  and  Varro  are  satisfied  to  appeal  to  the  Greek  writers  and 
Mag-o,  No  one  of  them,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  claims  any  im- 
provement as  of  recent  discovery.  We  have  eras  in  our  agriculture, 
but  they  ajipear  lo  have  had  none.  Wc  can  point  to  the  period 
when  ihe  value  of  our  sands  was  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  consequent  intimate  union  of 
the  fleece  and  the  plough.  We  can  tell  (hat  ibrough  general  en- 
closures the  exhausted  cJays  of  our  open  fields  were  allowed  to 
recover  their  fertility  by  long  rests  in  grass.  Sowing  corn  by  the 
drill,  threshing  by  horse  power  and  by  steam,  permanent  under- 
drninage,  thc-ncw  Leicester  sheep  and  the  improved  shori-horn,  all 
attest  our  progress.  They  had  nothing  uf  the  sort.  They  describe 
a  very  advanced  and  refined  system  of  tillage,  but  they  treat  agri- 
culture as  an  art  whereof  the  origin  is  veiled  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  which  they  do  not  seek  to  penetrate;  which  had  de- 
scended lo  them  in  a  state  of  perfection,  beyond  which  they  scarcely 
ventured  to  lo<ik ;  and  which  they  must  he  careful  not  to  ileterio- 
rate.  Dickson's  abiding  faith  is,  that  they  were  Irttter  farmers 
than  the  moderns,  and,  on  almost  every  point  where  ancient  and 
modern  practice  differ,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  former. 
Nor  is  he  alone  in  these  opinions.  The  very  latest  historian  of 
the  Papal  States  says,  '  Agricultural  s<'ience  has  not  been  carried 
as  high  in  Scotland  as  it  was  carried  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  the  Ifomans,  as  any  one  who  hai  q\ ex  studied  \\if:Sa-ij>toTM 
JRci  limticie  will  readily  admit'  (vol.  iii.  p.  C37).  Wht-tLer  the 
Rev.  John  Miley»  D.D.,  himself  has  ever  studied  them,  though 
he  puts  the  word  in  italics,  we  are  somcwtiat  doubtful ;  but  at  any 
rate,  from  these  judgments  we  appeal  to  the  results.  No  one, 
we  believe,  doubts  or  denies  that  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  if 
imperfect,  atid  ihc  still  less  perfect  agricuhurc  of  England,  have 
resulled  in  constantly  increasing  produce,  and  in  enabling  those 
countries  to  supply  not  only  an  increasing  population,  but  a  popu- 
lation whose  scale  of  maintenance— with  the  exception,  alas!  of 
the  class  of  mere  agricultural  labourers- — has  been  constantly  im- 
proring.  Confessedly  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  Roman  agricul- 
ture. 
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lore.  The  successive  writers  spefik  of  tlic  same  illstricts.  iLc  same 
suils^  and  cunslaoUy  deplore  diminished  produce.  And  yet  they 
do  nut  say  that  the  land  received  fewer  ploughings,  or  hoein^s,  or 
weedings;  th.-it  manure  was  less  rarefuHy  liusbanded  ;  or  that  a 
less  scientific  course  of  cropping  was  adopted. 

'I'Uis  falling  off,  bavin*;  leachcd  its  crisis  in  the  time  of  the 
later  writers,  evidently  puzzled  them  sorely.  Columella  com- 
mences bis  treatise  with  it,  and  says  that  the  fault  cannot 
be  in  the  earth.  She  most  have  tbc  same  principles  of  fertility 
as  heretofore — so  he  has  recourse  to  absenteeism  and  luxury, 
and  such  other  explanations  us  pa&s  muster  wiib  us  in  settling 
an  Irish  or  West  Indian  diOiculty  naw-a-d,ijs.  Pliny  also 
discusses  the  mystery — -'  Qutenam  erp^)  taiila)  ubertalis  causa 
erat?*  It  was  either,  he  says,  that  the  earth  ^\as  then  cul- 
tivated by  the  hands  of  great  generals,  and  rejoiced  — '  ut 
fas  est  credere  * — in  a  plough  crowned  with  laurel,  guided  by  a 
pinnghman  who  had  received  a  triumph;  or  tlial  these  men 
planned  ihcir  course  of  crops  with  as  much  judgment  as  their 
campaigns,  and  laid  out  their  fields  with  the  same  diligence  as 
their  camps.  One  reason  is  about  as  good  as  the  other.  The 
latter  might  ho  applicable  to  the  four  acres  of  Cincinnalus  or 
Altilius  ilegulus,  but  we  arc  slow  to  believe  that  nature  jiroduces 
a  generation  of  men  who  ai'e  all  giants  in  mind,  body,  or  spirit ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  Cincinnatus  protluccd  the 
nsual  proportion  of  husbandmen  of  only  ordinary  intelligence  and 
energy.  We  believe  that  failure  was  inherent  in  the  system. 
Rtmian  agriculture  was  founded  on  the  assumption  tliat  culture 
alone  would  enable  land  to  exjxirl  com  uinlinually  for  an  in- 
definite period.  They  acted  tenderly  on  the  assumption,  and  said 
every  other  year,  '  aUei  nis  annis.'  A  constantly  diminishing  pro 
dace,  diminishing  probably  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  assumption  had  been  put  to  the  test,  proclaimed 
its  failure.  On  this  assumption  'lull  attempted  to  base  a  system, 
but  it  did  nut  survive  him.  Mr.  Huxtable  enunciates  it  as  a 
principle,  and  founds  calculations  upon  it;  but  no  farmer  who 
ever  lived,  ancient  or  modern,  lias  relied  on  it  so  little  in  practice. 
His  boxc<l  bullocks,  shedded  sheep,  and  pampered  pigs  arc  a 
standing  contradiction  to  his  claim  of  a  continuous  yield  of  16 
bushels  per  acre.  This,  according  to  Honian  husbandry,  would 
be  32  bushels  per  acre  in  altcmale  years,  with  the  addiiion 
(which  we  cannot  stop  to  calculate,  but  the  data  for  the  calcula- 
tion arc  given  in  Mr.  Iluxlables  pamphlet)  due  to  a  manuring 
once  ID  six  years.  'I'o  Mr.  Iloxtablc's  assunii)iIon  we  oppose 
Homan  results.  He  cannot  cultivate  better  than  ihey  did,  and 
between  Uie  time  of  Varro  and  that  of  Columella  they  reduced 
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Uie  )'ieU  from  3'J  bushcli  per  acre  to  about  12.  What  shall  we 
fray  (u  Mr.  i^fechi?  iNine  hamlrc«l  U>  a  tliousantl  quarters  of 
corn  liout/kt  uniiuallv  lor  ronsum|)iion  on  a  farm  of  170  acre*.* 
})ncs  not  the  sbii^lc  uf  uL<l  Calu  liauitl  bis  drenius?  '  I'alreta- 
fciiniluis  vomlaccni  mm  c-inucxiu  e&se  opuriei.'  When  we  desceiul 
to  insinnres  which  arc  loss  amintvcned,  h<>  (in<]  that  the  {irac- 
Ucc  III'  Mr.  Hutley  in  G&&ex,  Mr.  IltKUtm  of  CnAileacT«,  swl, 
ji  short,  of  cverj  successful  arnblc  fainier  in  Nurfolk,  LinnJu- 
abirc,  or  the  LolhianSf  is  founded  on  i-oiivicttuti  ihnt  land  which 
,«xporis   corn  coiitiiiuoasly  is  i>t>t  self-sustaining.     Such    of  our 

liAgricultural  readers  as  have  liie  misfnnutic  or  ibe  advantage  of 
forty  years'  recuHL*ciion  iiill  confirm  our  siatemem,  that  the  great 
)ulk  of  ilie  English  ccmiinoii  fjctds.  more  purlicularl^  those  which 
ran  ihe  rain  off  their  surface,  were,  on  the  eve  of  enclosure,  re- 
duced to  the  slate,  described  by  Columella,  of  a  return  of  about 
four  fur  onu.  In  fact  the  coin uiou  field  system.  M'Lich  was  oneuf 
a  continuous  carrying  oH*  of  corn  with  no  other  aid  bui  fallowing, 
and  a  little  light  adventitious  manure,  soot,  ami  so  fortii,  bad  worn 
itself  out. 

And  hero  we  rcmaik  the  great  distinction  between  Roman  agri- 
culture and  ours.  Theirs  was  cuiTcut,  precJso,  regular,  pcrsevcriogr 
careful,  but  alto^ciber  unelastic.  Ours,  coarse,  witluiut  ayatem, 
inarrurato,  often  wasteful,  but  full  of  resource.  They  saw  their  pro- 
duce duindlc,  and  their  countrv  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  importatton  for  daily  bread,  axid,  with  every  leuiptalton  in  price, 
founil  no  remedy.  When  uur  clavs  struck  w*ork  we  resorted  to  a  h 
general  system  ol  enclosures,  which  enalilcil  us  to  give  them  restS 
,1vilhout  entire  abandonment;  and  wcapphedall  ourcnergy  toobtain 
:  the  wheat  and  bcnns,  which  they  bad  furnished  to  us.  from  adescrip- 
lion  of  land  which  every  previous  generation  bad  ctmsidered  lo  be 

[..wholly  unsuiied  to  such  produce.  We  ransacked  earth  and  aea, 
home  and  abroad,  for  adveniiiious  manures.     No  doubt  we  hare 

I  Jiad  great  advantages.  Any  one  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  list 
of  Urilish  imports  and  exports,  will  recognize  at  once  an  enor- 
mous balance  remaining  with  us  of  niatteis  restdublc  uhimntely 
into  manure.  Indceil  the  account  is  almost  all  une  way.  In  our 
hardwares  and  crockery  we  export  no  elements  of  fertility,  and 
our  ex]]orts  of  textile  fabrics  are  but  a  small  fraction  in  wdght 
of  the  mw  material  which  we  bad  previously  imported.  We 
have  tu  ]<jok  far  back  for  the  period  when  we  regulni  ly  exported 
grain,  aad  when  our  imports  of  wfiol  failed  to  balance  or  nearly 
sti  our  exports  of  manufactured  M't>ol)eiis.  To  set  ag^ainst  all 
tills  there  is  great  waste  ;  but  even  the  sea  makes  us  some 
compensation,  in  the  shape  of  fish  and  wrack,  for  the  fiUby  OM- 
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trtbotinns  wbirh  oor  nvfrs  potir  rontinnallj  into  its  Ixisom. 
He  emerald  frinj^c,  nliich  surrounds  all  our  towns  and  most  of 
OCT  rilla^res,  attests  tbc  ^ncral  balance  and  its  application.  The 
raburban  lands,  which  are  brou|E;bt  to  ib(^  acme  ot  rertilitr,  as  far 
as  that  can  be  attained  bv  extra- manuring,  t'orm  a  very  appre- 
ciable portion  at'  llio  surtacc  of  En^lntid ;  bcsidcrs  wbivli  Innds 
IjicKE;  at  distances  varrin^  with  tbc  facililies  of  rarTiagc  or  back- 
(srriage  assist  in  swerpin^  off  the  fertilizing'  matters  nhich 
accnmtilatc  in  our  great  io\ms.  There  it  no  evidence  in  tbc 
moaem  writers  of  any  such  process.  There  con  be  no  doubt 
that,  after  the  conquest  of  Cnrtbiu^c,  Italy  imported  largeli,  and, 
BS  a  large  portion  of  her  imports  csmc  as  tribute,  without  much 
vrtum.  Probably  the  want  of  easy  means  of  transport  prevented 
the  agricultural  use  of  tbc  manures  which  uiijirlit  have  been 
eoonumtzed  in  the  towns.  In  the  absence  of  inch  aid  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  corn  crops,  avg^ravatod  in  many  cases  by  a 
Vi'strmatic  robbery  of  the  arable  field  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
profitable  Tinevard,  produced  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  uhich 
the  pro^^ressive  diminution  of  return  so  fully  testifies. 

No  piint  in  R£:ricullurc  is  better  established  than  that  long 
rest  (what  the  Romans  called  *  longa  desidia')  in  grass  gires  to 
land  renewed  or  mcreased  powers  of  producing  crops  when  ii  is 
aptin  restored  to  culture.  No  fact  is  so  entirely  unexplained. 
Nofie  so  palpably  contradicts  a1I  our  maxims.  Here  is  no 
tillage,  no  stirring  up,  no  exposure  to  Ijght  or  air,  no  succession 
of  crops.  What  becomes  of  tlie  doctrine  that  the  roots  of  plants 
exude  something  which  is  noxious  to  their  own  species?  A  field 
is  laid  down  in  grass,  and  every  year  it  exports  something ;  beef, 
Biutton,  wool,  milk — or  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle  in  the  shape  of 
store  cattle.*  Coexistent  with  a  continuous  export  is  the  anomal- 
ous fact  of  increased  productive  power.  Of  this  remedy  for 
exhaustion  wc  have  availetl  ourselrett  largely.  Our  extensive 
paslnres  are  our  storehouses  of  grain — our  safeguard  ogniiisl 
protracted  dearth.  Sciiuus  alarm  wouWl  soon  cover  ihcm  wilh 
grata  agiun.  Our  history  teems  with  protests  and  futile  laws 
against  the  iacrcasc  of  pasture.  The  process  was  inevitable  : 
agricnltare  was  rebelling  asrainst  exhaustion,  and  was  adopting 
llie  only  remedy  which  difliculties  of  tianspori  then  jtermiiled  ; 
a  remedy  of  which  the  moisluess  of  our  climate  diminished  the 

*  We  Iatv  no  incliiMlion  to  (litcr^dlt  Uie  lUtemeiit  tlmt  a  iBarktU  dec k'CMion  of 

elwcH  prodac*  occun«d  iu  ibe  old  d&iry  \su\ds  uf  Ctieiliire,  and  wai  nr/Mlcd  tiv  the 

piiriliw  of  l)on«  tnniiinr,  not  to  flimw  tiny  iloobt  on  tli«   tthrmicsl   vs|>laimtions 

icb  have  beeu  givrn  of  thoK  circumibuicc*.     Wc  tnity  mention,  liowmcr,  liial  m  ihe 

fTWt  miUloud  ch«e»c-iii^iiig  dUln<-.l,  in  wUicIt  jmrU  ufftve  ruunrin  couttiLuIc,  niitt 

in  whrcb  tlic  g^neraliry  of  iUc  cow  jwilum  liart!  been  Ttam  time  immcmcHBl  uiivio* 

.  laMd  hj  tbc  plough,  w«  nsror  bcvd  at  rajr  mcli  daclciuion  cr  remedy. 
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sacrifice,  and  perhaps  also  increased  the  efficacy.  In  addition  lo 
ihis  remedy,  vre  now  possess  a  prevcutitjc.  We  prevenl  the 
cxhiiusiion 'j1'  our  lands  b)  the  applicnliouuf  adventitious  manures. 
Bui  tlie  remedy,  whatever  irs  deficiencies,  is  not  DtteodeU  by  out* 
lay.  It  is  simply  a  pro  tempore  abandonment  of  cultivafion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preventive,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
fanciful  name  of  high  jamiing,  is  altogether  dependent  upon 
outlay.  An  outcry  for  ihc  application  of  jnrTeascd  capital  to 
farming;  is  evidence  that  a  state  of  eKhnustiou  has  been  reached, 
or  is  in  immediate  prospect.  When  Sir  R.  I'ec!  tells  bis  tenants 
that  nil  average  produce  of  about  2  qumiers  of  wheat  per  acre 
cannot  pay.  he  indicates  that  ihcir  lands  have  npproachctl  the 
stale  which  Coluinrlla  describes  to  have  been  reached  in  Italy, 
To  this  result  of  their  agriculture  tlie  Romans  never  systematic- 
ally adopted  a  preventive,  nor  did  they  apply  a  remedy.  Their 
business  was  to  conquer  and  rob  the  world  :  their  provinces  bore 
an  overwhelming  proportion  to  their  domestic  limits.  So  it  is  in 
our  case  :  but  our  connexion  iviih  our  outlying  dependencies  was 
never  framed  on  Roman  principles,  and  their  nide  compass  will 
not  absolve  us  from  the  necessity  of  turning  our  attention  nith 
painful  intensity  on  our  intern.-il  resources. 

Thnug^h  the  Romans  never  practised  the  resting  system,  any 
description  of  modern  agriculture  which  should  pass  it  by  would 
be  incomplete.      In  a  new  country  a  settler  subdues  a  piece  of 
land,  flogs  it  to  death  and  abandons  the  carcase,  and  then  repeats 
the  opcratit>n  on  a  new  subject.     'I'hat  Is  the  agricultural  system 
in  large  portions  of  the  United  Slates.     A  great  part  of  Russian 
Finland  consists  of  low  irregular  lulls,  which  }it;Ld  a  spontaneous  fl 
growth  of  fir-wootl.      When  the  trees  in   ibis  puny  forest  have  ™ 
attained  the  size  of  a  fence-rail,  the  cultivator  sets  it  on  fire,  sod 
following  the  burning  with  one  or  more  ponies  harnessed  to  a  tool 
which  cannot  accunitely  be  called   either  plough,  hoe,  or  spud, 
but  which  in  his  hand  jumps  about  with  the  agilitv  of  an  opera- 
dancer,  he  scratches  the  wood-ashes  into  the  little  deposits  of  soil 
which  exist  between  the  protruding  rocks  and  stumps,  and  with  fl 
them  some  seed-rye ;  repeating  this  crop  for  two  or  three  yearsi  ™ 
according  to  the  staple  of  his  soil  ;  and   then  resigning  bis  ex- 
bausled  victim  in  order  to  renew  the  tqicrallon  on  the  piece   of 
forest  which  is  next  in  succession.     It  would   he  difiicult  to  im- 
prove   bis   agriculture.      A    somewhat    analogous   occupation  of 
various  poor  wastes  was  within  a  century  known  in  England,     la 
many  of  ibc  enclosed  counties,  particularly  in   the   Midland, 
Northern,  and  Western,  whole  districts  were  described  by  the 
appellation  of  up  and  ilown  land.     The  agricultural   principlo 
vtu  to  call  00  mysterious  nature  to  renew  the  exhausted  toil 
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system  was  trugal,  but  sluw.  It  might  consist 
horses,  perhaps  vitb  siage-n-aggons.  but  it  was  scouted  hy  post- 
coacbes,  and  exploded  hy  railroads.  It  was  not  sultrd  to  a 
countrj  fully  occupicfl,  and  which  had  an  increasing  iMpuIation. 
The  gmss  produce  was  necessarily  small,  and  could  support 
neither  hi^h  rents  nor  heavY  p.ivment5.  Every  new  agricultural 
device  projM>spd  lo  get  rid  of  it. 

We  can  remember  when  it  was  treason  lo  agricultural  science 
to  doubt  that  the  four-course  sbiftj  with  turnips  (xmsumed  by 
aheep  where  they  grew,  was  self-sustaining.  Sumctent  virtue  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  feet  of  the  sheep  to  set  at  nought  a  prin- 
ciple which  hail  been  sanctioned  by  cxpcrienci;  in  every  age  and 
every  clime.  The  answer  to  the  statement  that  land  stimulated 
by  culture  could  not  permanently  export  its  produce  without  ex- 
haustion, was — rotation  of  crops  and  the  four-course  shift.  Sane 
men  assured  the  agricultural  world,  that  a  larm  divided  into  (our 
equal  parallelojirruins,  to  be  otrcupicd  successively  by  turnips, 
barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  would  go  on  for  ever  on  its  own  re- 
sources with  increasing  fertility,  Bui  these  flattering  prospects 
were  do5tine<l  to  be  muterialW  abated.  Turnips  missed,  land  was 
clovcr-sick :  in  short,  nature  had  not  ctmii'-^ed.  and  land  severely 
cropped  was  exhausted.  Now  rotations  are  at  a  discount,  and 
the  jargon  about  improving  rrops,  wliich  Columella  despised 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  has  ceased;  and  high  mauuriing,  in  one 
form  nr  other,  possesses  the  ogriculturtil  mind.  No  instructor  has 
ft  chance  of  a  hearing  unless  he  professes  to  teach  the  farmer  bow 
be  can  restore  to  the  earth  the  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  or  some 
mysterious  element  which  e\'ery  one  admits  lo  have  hecn  carried 
off  to  the  mill,  the  malt-Louse,  and  the  shambles.  Why  all  this 
outcry  about  draining?  Mainly  because  diaining  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  lo  successful  manuring.  When  land  is  surcharged 
with  water,  and  runs  the  rain  off  its  surface,  one  jjortiun  of  the 
manure  which  is  apidied  to  it  is  rendered  effete  hy  wet  and  cold, 
aod  another  portion  is  swum  away  ;  hut  if  lam)  bo  porous  by 
nature-f  or  is  rendered  porous  by  art,  every  panicle  and  every  ele- 
ment of  ihe  manure  is  available  for  reproduction.  The  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  produce  tcnant-fartncis  who  manure,  not 
like  ihe  Hoinans  once  in  six  years,  bul.  for  every  croj>.  Kvcry 
schemer  in  agriculture  professes  to  have  a  plan  by  which  we  shall 
drive  foreigners  from  our  markets  by  the  mere  exuberance  of  our 
domestic  productirm.  Some  uf  all  this  may  be  absurd,  some  ex- 
a^eratcd,  but  it  shows  the  bent  of  the  national  mind.  Whenever 
the  history  of  Hritish  agriculture  is  faithfully  wrillcii,  It  will  icll, 
not  of  a  tame  acquiescence  in  diminishing  produce,  not  of  the 
helpless  iteration  of  a  worn-out  course,  but  of  constant  improve- 
ment. 
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menl.  It  may  be  trulf  laid  of  the  Romaa  agricullurUl,  ibat  be 
iartnetl  as  tiis  t'nlhors  flid  l»et'»re  him  ;  liul  of  no  clafis  of  men  ooold 
it  be  saiil  less  truly  than  ot  the  British.  Who  amui^  us  woaU 
I'ourxi  his  practice  on  an  atitburity  fifty  years  okl  i 

It  wuuld  be  very  eaay — nay,  it  is  daiJy  practice — to  write  a 
•description  of  Rriiish  agriculture  founded  tin  undoubted  fneu,  bnt 
wbich  shall  still  be  a  caricntuic.  From  the  backward  arable 
praclice  uf  grazing  and  dairying:  districts — from  tUe  tvayside  cows 
of  arable  districts — from  wheat-fields  sacrificed  to  liop>^rdens— 
£ntm  desolate  lands,  ibe  iraproxement  of  whicji  has  been  toijied^d 
by  difficulliesof  tenure  and  mixed  and  imperfect  ownership — fron 
snnie  sacrifices  to  tlie  picturesque — and  from  more  to  ibecberisbed 
feidins^s,  prejudices  if  vou  will,  of  resident  proprietors,  wlacU  for- 
bid the  ab»jlule  introduction  of  ibc  rectanf^ular  system  wbich 
Bcieniitjc  prc-ctsiuu  would  dictate — any  exilic,  viewin^f  the  country 
friHii  the  window  of  a  railway  carriaf^e,  mi^bl  select  a  cniup  of 
agricultural  deformities.  They  would  bear  tbe  same  relation  to 
our  general  husbandry  which  reports  from  the  felon's  dock  and 
tbe  police  office  noultl  bear  to  our  ^neral  morality.  A  discenun^ 
'onwmissioner '  finds,  ia  everv  district  of  Britain,  some  farming 
jtractice  carried  to  ron&iderabic  perfection,  or  some  asfrif  nltanU 
imjTrovemeni  urged  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  British  farmer 
has  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  csUed  pudding- 
headed  and  beef-wilted,  and  Mould  hardly  know  bimsrlf  by  any 
oilier  description.  He  ailopls  it  with  perfect  good-hmuoor;  and 
yet  when  he  crimes  to  be  looked  into,  he  stands  nut  as  the  m.ia 
who,  under  some  iltsadvantagcs  of  climate  and  sume  of  tenure,  bas 
urgeda  limilctl  area,  of  no  exuberant  natural  fertility,  l<i  an  amount 
uf  produce  huherto  unparalleled  in  the  wurld^s  bistory— and  ii 
urginw  it  onward  still.  There  is  talk,  indeed,  uf  ibrowing  land  aat 
of  cakiraiion,  but  action  is  all  the  other  way.  Never  was  the 
iudomitable  energy  of  the  British  agriculturist  more  mnspicuons 
than  at  this  moment.  A  fall  m  the  value  uf  everv  article  of  far^ 
ing  pr<Hluce,  which  liis  experience  gave  him  no  reason  lu  aatic^ 
pate,  has  dealt  him  a  blow  nnder  which  be  staggers.  When 
abundantly-stocked  markets  have  reduced  the  price  of  goods 
below  the  cost  of  production,  the  cotton-spinner  takes  in  sboit 
time,  the  iron-master  blows  out  furnaces,  and  the  collier  shuts  np 
bis  pits  fur  throe  days  in  the  week.  Under  simdar  circumstances, 
guided,  we  hope,  by  a  sure  in.stinct  which  we  blindly  follow  with- 
out comprehending  it,  the  agriculturists  make  an  univers.il  rush 
to  produce  more.  Everybody  is  determmed  to  confute  Mattbus, 
and  to  prove  to  him  that  be  misplaced  the  ratios — that  the  agi> 
cultural  ratio  of  increase  will  double  the  produce  of  a  rural  dis- 
trict much  sooner  than  the  procreaiive  ratio  will  double  the  pop»- 
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Uitan.  Sir  Robert  Prel  tells  liis  icnanu  that  2  or  2^  quarters 
|Mr  acre  caniKit  jiay.  Nu  duubl  that  U  m*.  A  grojs  produce  of 
4i.  nr  5/.  per  acre  Irum  ihe  ^tiltlcn  crop  of  tJi«  ftcries  cAonoi  ga^ 
tain  B  Undlord.a  tenant,  a  rector,  police,  brido^es,  ^nnls,  cburrJies, 
lunatic  asylums,  union  workhouM*s,  labourers,  and  a  cbancellor 
at  the  exchequer.  VVc  ttiu&t  bsive  '2  or  3  quarters  per  acre 
mure.  Mr.  l^luxtable.  Mr.  Hudson,  and  all  of  us.  arc  solciag:, 
or  eodeavouring  to  solve,  tlie  protilem  bow  u>  buj  ibem  (tor  bay 
Ikem  wc  must)  fur  less  ilian  ibey  will  ietcb  in  ibe  market.  \Vc 
»re  tr^io^  lo  cimfate  ilie  llomtni  maxim — 'bene  oolcrc  nccea^ 
nuioai  est,  4>ptiine  dauino»um.*  Our  Xiiitli,  if  we  have  anv,  is  in 
the  power  of  mnsuraptiun.  Wo  trust  tlmt  the  siomaciis  of  nil  her 
Majesty's  subjpris  are  in  a  course  of  projrressire  dilaiiou.  *  Pro- 
duce mure,'  say  slalcsineu  autliorilalivclv,  philosophers  de^ms- 
iksiUy,  prutectionists  dolcfullv,  rrec-Lr.idcrs  flrrccly.  It'  we  were 
In  safest  *  pnxluce  cheaper,'  we  hardly  know  whether  we  ahoukl 
oicet  with  a  si^coruler.  This  indeed  would  involve  mnny  severe 
Kruggle*  which  we  would  fain  be  spared.  Visions  of  tbc  disrup- 
tioQ  uf  ancicut  connexions,  of  the  extinction  of  some  deserving' 
classes,  of  the  application  of  ihe  rule  and  square  to  the  face  of  the 
oouatrv.  Hit  patniully  before  our  eves.  Having  seen  the  domestic 
spindle  and  loom  swept  into  the  unsightly  factory — almost  every 
independent  brook-sidi:  producer,  in  every  class,  absorbed  into  some 
IcTialhan  steam-driven  establishinent — Her  Majesty's  mail-coach 
■ntl  Mr.  Newman's  neat  post-rtmise  attached  to  The  Rail — we 
can  harcUy  hope  (hat  agriculture  alone  will  be  able  tu  maintain  its 
old  reiatious.  and  to  resist  tbc  economical  pressure. 

We  arc  unwilliog  to  close  this  long  article  without  a  word 
ar  two  more  on  some  conclusions  respcctin:;  uur  GnlLic  and 
firitish  ancestors  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  a  perusal 
of  the  asricullural  writers  of  Uomc.  Wlien  ber  professed 
historians  parsed  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  they  occupied  them- 
•elres  little  with  any  matters  which  had  not  immediate  bear- 
tng  ua  the  career  uf  Roman  conquest  'J'hc  nations  lo  their 
aorlh  and  west  were  tmknown  In  history,  were  classed  under 
tb«  freneral  apjiellation  nf  barbarians,  and  nothing-  respect- 
ing them  appeared  worthy  to  be  recorded  except  the  degree  of 
resisUnce  which  they  were  able  lo  oiler  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Of  what  Mr.  Hoskvns  a^>propriatcIy  calls  their  'inner  life' 
we  learn  notltinp:.  Even  when  Tacitus  writes  a  treatise  On 
the  Manners  of  tbc  Germans,  he  gives  an  account  of  them  which 
nothing  but  our  respect  for  a  great  name  prevents  our  calling 
childish  and  absurd.  The  people  he  professed  to  describe  were  a 
great  notion,  who  repeatedly  foiled  the  Roman  gt-nerals,  and  de- 
stroyed their  armies,  and  who,  though  harassed  on  their  frontiers. 
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vere  in  fact  never  cx>nquerei).  In  epigrammatic  and  antitbclical 
$cutcQces  he  sets  before  us  a  state  of  onlerly  but  very  democratic 
freedom.  Men  inspired  by  romantic  virtue,  and  restrained  by 
puritanical  morality.  Women  chaste,  constant,  and  devoted,  as 
became  the  wives  and  daughters  of  such  heroes.  If  the  nation 
had  a  fault,  it  w.is  a  somcivhat  t(K>  great  proneness  to  cunvivial 
hospiialily.  That  their  dwelJinps  were  covered  neither  with  tile 
nor  thatch,  thai  the  men  wore  a  robe  pinned  on  with  a  thorn,  and 
that  the  scniinudity  of  the  females  was  only  re<lcenicd  from  inde- 
cency by  their  perfect  innocence,  is  all  that  we  learn  about  their 
lodging  and  cloiliing.  A  statement  that  they  made  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  grain,  and  three  sentences,  which  are  rather  negative 
than  descriptive,  dispatch  the  whole  subject  of  their  agriculture. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treatise  declines,  with  a  prudent  reserve,  to 
pass  any  opinion  on  the  apparently  jircv.ilent  report  that  the 
remoter  tribes  combined  the  visages  of  men  with  the  bodies  of 
■beasts.  From  such  history,  and  from  the  statements  and  silence  ^ 
>f  Caesar  and  Livv,  ws  appeal  to  numerous,  hut  incidental  and  H 
entirely  unsuspicious,  circumstances  uhich  meet  us  in  the  agri- 
cultural writers.  They  appear  to  us  lo  warrant  the  inference,  that 
a  settled  aiuditiun  of  society,  and  considerable  progress  in  tbo  fl 
useful  arts,  existed  in  Gaul  and  Britain  before  those  countries  V 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  civiliza- 
tion was  not  rather  repressed  than  advanced  by  their  classic 
invaders.  Nor  is  this  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  c(nK|ucrcd.  'J'hat  they  fell  before  armies  to  whose 
eijuipmeut  and  training  the  accumulale<l  science  of  centuries  had. 
been  applied,  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  village  hero,  who, 
though  he  has  by  nctivity  and  pluck  ttjraslied  all  bis  rurid  com- 
petitors, finds  himself  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a  professional 
prize  fighter. 

The  Homans  found  Gaul  a  country  of  larg«  farms  (lati- 
fundia),  in  which  various  agriculFuml  apjiliances  quite  unknown 
to  themselves  >\crc  habiluallv  practised.  The  Romans  were 
ignorant  of  the  general  use  of  lime  in  agriculture — they  learned 
it  in  Gaul.  They  found  chalk  beneficially  applied  to  corn- 
growing  bolli  in  Caul  and  in  Urilain.  In  both  countries 
various  marls  were  ujiplitd  to  various  descriptions  of  soil  with 
scientific  discriniinatioD.  In  Britain  a  partirulnr  description  of 
marl,  whlcli  was  used  as  a  lop-ilressing  to  land,  was  got  by  pits 
10  yar<ls  deep.  This  circumstance  is  very  significant.  Every 
one  conversant  with  underground  work  will  be  aware  that  it 
implies  some  power  of  freeing  the  works  from  water,  and  some 
scicniific  mode  of  ventilating  them.  I'he  heavy  expense  of  such 
an  improvement  is  justified  by  the  statement  that  the  benefit  en- 
dured 
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dnre<]  for  cigbty  years,  and  was  onlj'  repeated  after  the  cxpirallon 
of  that  period.  That  circumstance  a^aiii  implies  a  settled  stnle  of 
sotiety  and  great  security  of  properly.  A  Koman  writer  is  not 
likely  to  have  invented  these  matters,  and  we  attach  much  more 
weight  to  inferences  justly  dciiucible  from  them,  than  we  do  to 
Caesar's  vague  statement  that  no  family  tics  existed  in  Britain,  and 
that  the  connubial  arraD<;ctiiciils  were  analognus' In  those  uf  the 
poultry-yanl  and  shccp-fold.  The  case  of  aericultural  imple* 
menis  is  still  stronger,  Pliny  states  that  the  llomans.  ignorant 
themselves  of  any  other  mode  of  separating  flour  from  bran 
than  a  common  sieve,  found  in  Gaul  a  dressing-machine  on 
ihc  modern  principle  of  a  brush  working  in  the  inside  of  a 
porous  bag,  and  brought  it  into  use  in  Italy.  We  have  al- 
ready named  the  machine  for  reaping  corn,  which  was  so 
efleciive  that  on  manv  farms  in  Gaul  it  superseded  every  other 
mode  of  reaping.  We  must  recall  to  our  readers  what  this  ma- 
chine performed.  With  no  other  aid  than  that  of  being  kept  in 
motion  by  a  bullock,  it  coUoctctI  tlie  ears  nf  the  standing  corn, 
ctit  them  off,  and  dropped  them  into  a  chest  which  was  part  of 
the  machine.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  shown  to  have  ex.istcd  in 
civilized  Egvpt.  In  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  syslem 
of  reaping  the  earsonly,  leaving  the  straw  to  be  mowed  by  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  was  in  great  favour;  but  the  work  was  per- 
fornteil  by  hand.  We  believe  that  modern  machinists  have  failed 
in  every  attempt  to  make  a  satisfactory  rcajiin^'  machine;  and 
among  the  vast  and  almost  speculative^varicty  of  implements  which 
grace  our  agricultural  shows,  we  are  not  aware  thai  one  which  has 
professed  to  accomplish  this  operation  has  of  late  fonnd  a  place. 
The  single  fact  that  the  north-wcslern  nations  made  fermented 
liquor  from  grain  may  not  indicate  any  high  degree  of  civiUzalicm  ; 
but  the  statement,  that,  by  the  skilful  applicatiun  of  one  product 
of  their  brewing  in  the  kindred  art  of  bakinir,  ihcy  enjoyed  lighter 
bread  than  was  known  to  the  luxurious  Komans,  is  not  without 
significance. 

In  these  cursory  remarks  ne  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to 
deduclii>iis  from  the  incidental  statt-mcnls  of  the  agricultural 
writers.  VVe  arc  quite  awaic  that  this  is  a  very  narrow  corner  of 
a  great  field,  which  abler  husbandmen  than  ourselves  arc  occupy- 
ing with  resources  which  we  do  nnt  jiretend  to  command.  We 
have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  that  our  partial  con- 
clusions point  in  the  same  direction  as  their  more  extensive  and 
elaborate  reseaichcs. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Gencfh  dcr  Revolution  in  Oesterrcich  im  Jahre 
184H    (Genesis  of  the  Hcvalution  in  Austria  in  18IS),     hc\\t- 

2.  The  Political  Motement  in  Auttria  during  the  year*  I S48  aad 
1849.  By  lianiii  Pillcrstlorl".  Translated  innn  tbc  Gfrman 
by  Oeorgc  Ga&Uell,  Esq.     Londun.      IS50. 

3.  OfficicUe  atenoffraphische  Berxchtc  Ul/er  die  VerhaiuUuntjcii  da 
OcstciTin'chiscliea  lieichstaffcs  (Official  Stenographic  Report 
of  ibc  l^ocPetlings  of  the  Auslrinn  Dieiy     3  volumes.  4to. 

4.  Denhschrift  ubcr  die  IVicucr  October  Revolution  (MpmurmTs 
of  the  Vienna  October  UcvDluiioo).  By  W.  G.  Dunder, 
ci-devaut  Lieutenant  ami  Adjutant  of  the  Vienna  National 
Guard.     Viennii.      1849. 

WITH  unabuted  courHlcacc  in  the  desiinicii  of  the  .\ustrioii 
Monarchy,  and  of  ihal  tluuse  <if  Ein]Mrrors  wliich  has  played 
for  centuries  the  greatest  pare  in  the  political  transactions  of 
Central  Europe — nJerivin^,  as  it  were,  from  the  storms  and 
perils  uf  eauh  successive  n^e  tresh  proofs  uf  its  viialitv  aad 
fresh  accessions  to  lis  di^tiiiy — we  have  wntchud  with  e&lretne 
soliciiwlc  and  interest  the  momentous  events  through  which 
Auslrui  is  once  more  slowly  emerging  to  the  rank  of  her  furmtT 
stdte  and  ibe  intluence  of  Iter  ancient  dominion.  On  furmer 
occasions  wc  have  emleavourcd  to  trace  her  recent  struggles  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  limbs  o\  the  ]Cui]iirc — in  Italv,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Hungry  ;  for  in  each  of  these  great  <l)vi&ioDs  of  tbe 
races  and  the  lerriinry  of  Europe  it  is  the  peculiar  Mbli^ration  of 
the  Austrian  Governmcat  to  jday  a  Cimspicuous  i>Qrl,  niid  to  dc^ 
cide  the  fate  uf  entire  kingdoms  iu  possessions  uhich  nrc  no  more 
than  the  provinces  of  her  own  territory.  Tbc  Kevolulion  of  1848 
had,  to  a  certnin  extent,  cnminenred  in  each  of  these  divisions; 
and  even  %vithuut  the  sudden  convulsion  uf  Paris,  Mdan  was 
oiready  on  the  verge  of  insurrection  ;  I'ressburg  was  ngitated  by 
tlie  cabals  of  a  furiiius  oppi>siiion ;  Germanv  was  divide<l  bv  the 
measures  to  wiiicb  the  King  of  Prussia  had  already  p^vca  the 
preface  of  bis  maus|>(ciuus  npprobatioa.  JJut  i hose  elements  of 
discord  might  have  been  controlled,  and  would  at  least  bare 
acquired  but  a  subordinate  imjwrlance,  if,  at  that  same  conjunc- 
ture, the  central  power  of  the  Empire  bad  not  been  itself  over- 
thruMrn — if  the  statesman  whi>  had  so  long  presided  over  its 
fortunes  bad  nut  been  swept  from  the  scene,  portly  by  tbe 
inexpressible  pimic  uf  tbal  strange  and  U[iiver:>nl  calastrojihe, 
more  bv  the  fears  and  tbc  ingratitude  of  those  be  ba<l  lived  to 
serve.  In  Italy  there  might  be  war — in  Hungary  there  inigbt 
be  insurrection— iu  Germany  there  might  be  nnarcby — but  ii 
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ns  in  tUc  bearl  of  Austria  benelf  thai  the  revolution  bad  para* 
Ivzed  thp  rf^staoce  of  ibc  Guvcrnoicni — perplexed  rhe  cnuatils 
of  ibe  Crown — ^tinnerved  ibe  army  itself,  left  in  that  supreme 
jDDineut  wilbuul  orders  and  wiiliout  supjdies — oad  let  loose 
aU  tbe  calamities  of  rebellion  and  democracy  on  tbe  otiier 
|Hvninces  of  ilie  monnrchv  and  the  conterminous  slates  of 
Europe,  flence,  althoufb  tbe  brilliaiii  campai<;ns  of  Marsbal 
RnUetzkv  over  tbe  Ilali.in  pi.-iins,  ubere  bfty  >enrs  before  be  ba^l 
himself  faced  tbe  yuulbl'ul  genius  of  Buonaparte,  present  a 
more  tinished  historical  picture  of  tnilitar}'  skill  and  political 
retribution — brace,  although  ibc  Hun^rinn  nar  is  crowded  nith 
scenes  and  incidentsof  greater  variety  and  more  $lraii<ro  confusion, 
antil  josticc  and  power  brought  tbe  bard-fous^bt  conflict  a<;niiist 
a  fretful  nnd  misguided  people  to  its  inevitable  cbse, — be  who 
would  »e>se  the  true  beurini;s  of  the  Austrian  revolution,  arui  of 
thai  pilicy  which  has  sou^bi  tu  re<;eneraie  ibe  rescued  Kmpitc  in 
spit«  of  those  who  have  sought  only  to  re\-Dlutiouize  and  dissidvc 
it,  must  trace  the  central  current  of  these  events  in  Vienna  itselC 
and  must  kccpstenddy  in  view  the  paramount  influence  which 
the  trium|>b  of  anarchy  or  of  authority  in  tbe  scat  ol"  empire  exer- 
cised over  the  local  trouljjcs  ol'  ibe  ri-spective  provinces.  To  that 
subject  we  now  pri»jK>sc  more  especially  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention. 

'llie  *  Genesis  of  tbe  Aus:rian  Revolution'  is  a  small  but 
striking;  and  dispassiojiaie  pruduclioii,  from  tbe  pen  of  Count 
Hariig-,  proftisiiin^'',  as  its  title  implies,  lu  treat  of  the  causes 
ol  ihe  Revolution,  rather  llian  to  take  a  complete  survey  of 
its  scenes  of  violence,  its  effccis,  or  its  calastiopbe.  Indeed, 
the  narrative  stops  with  tlie  ronvocaiion  of  tbe  Austrian  Diet. 
From  that  point  we  shall  trace  tbe  course  of  events,  with  tbe 
assistance  of  tbe  OfTiuial  Reports  of  the  debates  intbal  assembly. 
M.  Dunder's  vcrv  minute  and  curious  accimnt  of  the  slate  of 
Vienna  duriug  tbe  October  revolution  and  the  ensuing;  sie^c  may 
serve  in  guide  us  to  tbe  convulsion  iviiicb  converted  a  reign  of 
terror  into  a  reign  of  lawful  and  necessary  ff)ri'e.  The  time  is 
not  come  when  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  rorreciness  Ihe  value 
of  every  incident  or  the  force  of  every  character  in  these  lumul- 
toous  scenes.  Tbe  bislorian  of  the  icar  1848  will  seek  in  tain 
for  those  conspicuous  impersonations  of  bcroisni  or  uf  popular 
eoergy  which  tbe  turbid  stream  of  revolution  has  in  other  times 
and  o.>untries  borne  along  in  its  course.  But  it  may  even  now  be 
of  some  utilitv  and  intcrcsi  to  present  in  a  connected  narrative 
the  occurrences  which  have  so  muteriatlv  altered  the  coudilion  of 
tbe  Ausivi.tn  F.inpire,  and  which  must  exercise  a  direct  influence 

%     OD  the  future  politics  of  Kunipc. 
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And  here  we  would  at  once  dispose  of  tbc  shallow  error  of 
those  TSTitcrs  who  have  hccn  led  by  their  igDorancc  or  their 
)na)ip;nity  to  tlismiss  the  AustriAn  Kmpire  as  if  it  were  some 
imaginary  qaanlily  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  wiih  no  real  exist- 
ence, and  DO  inherent  political  power.  This  delusion  is  pic- 
cisely  the  converse  of  the  error — equally  absurd — which  ascribes 
to  Italy  an  inilcpendent  dominion,  and  to  Germany  a  perfect 
union,  because  those  countries  have  unity  of  race,  lan^agrc,  and 
territory  Germany  nnti  Italy  have,  indeed,  those  conditions  of 
unity  which  Austria  has  not;  yet  they,  in  !»pitc  of  thai  material 
tmiformity,  are  eternally  divided;  she^  in  spite  of  the  diversity 
of  her  provinces,  stands  firmly  compact  on  the  legal  though 
artificial  basis  of  her  empire.  The  reason  is,  that,  by  the  au- 
thoritv  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  invested  M'ith  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  can  de\oIve  upon  a  reigning  House-^by  the 
intimate  union  for  centuries  of  all  races  nnd  classes  round 
the  standards  of  the  Imperial  army — and,  lastly,  by  the  poli- 
tical energy  of  the  civil  government,  which  derives  from  the 
sovereign  its  authority  and  from  the  army  its  force — these 
scattered  provinces  and  these  conflicting  populations  have  for 
ages  coTisiituted  one  of  the  chief  Powers  in  Europe.  Destroy 
or  enfeeble  the  principle  of  ihe  monarchy,  divide  or  paralyse 
the  ariiiy^  or  even  place  the  tentral  government  in  a  too  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  popular  will,  and  there  is  no  future,  be- 
cause there  is  no  union,  in  the  Austrian  Empire;  but — as  long 
as  the  sovereign,  the  .irmy.and  the  government  survive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties — to  contest  the  existence  and  the 
res^mrces  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  is  hardly  less  absurd  than  it 
would  be  to  deny  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  because  her  ter- 
ritories are  scattered  over  ihc  gUibe,  and  because  the  government 
of  all  her  dependencies  rests  in  the  last  resort  with  the  lawful 
authorities  of  this  small  inland.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  to 
which  the  limbs  aril  dependencies  of  slates  may  be  extended,  the 
true  criterion  of  their  politicil  force  is  in  the  concentration  of 
their  resources.  A  room  in  Donuing-sircet  or  in  Leadcnhall- 
street  may  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  it  is  the  merest 
delusion  to  confound  the  diversities  of  a  vast  empire  with  the 
single  force  on  which,  after  all,  the  existence  of  every  body  politic  h 
depends.  ^ 

In  the  affairs  of  Austiia  that  force  had  for  many  years  resided 
chiefly  in  the  grasp  of  a  single  man.     Prince  Metternich  was  the 
pivot  of  the  Slate,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Imperial 
lie  was  chiefly  to  be  measured  by  the  force  he  imparted  to  it.    It  ^ 
would  exceed  our  allotted  limits  to  attempt  a  retrospective  survey  H 
of  the  admi  nisi  ration  of  that  eminent  minister.     Probably  when 
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time  ant]  tlispasstonatc  criticism  hare  more  completely  disclosed 
anil  prplored  ii.  Prince  Meitemich  will  be  jud^eO  to  have  erred 
more  from  want  of  vigour  in  carr^-ins  into  cxeculiun  his  own 
conceptions — whicli  were  conalantiv  uppuscd  by  the  prejudice! 
and  interests  of  other  men  of  fnr  meaner  capacity — than  from 
any  STstematic  prcdilet'iion  for  an  imperfect  system  of  ad- 
ministration. In  later  years  it  is  ncknonledged  that  the  confirmed 
t  routine  which  character izcti  the  Austrian  administration  paralyzed 
in  great  measure  the  political  designs  of  the  gDvcrnmcnt.  Power 
bad  in  reality  descended  from  the  ministers  nho  mlU  be  held 
responsible  to  the  worhl  and  to  posterity,  to  a  race  of  bureaucrats 
awl  em/tloi/es  of  comparatively  low  birth  and  low  acquirements, 
many  of  whom  have  since  played  an  odious  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  who  not  uncommonly  defeated  the  most  laudable  intentions 
of  the  Cabinet.  Even  Raron  Kilibeck's  enliglitencd  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  tlic  finances  and  tlie  completion  of  ihe 
great  lines  of  railway  cominuisicaiion,  which  will  icmain  an  im- 
I>crisbable  memorini  of  tlie  splendid  works  accomplished  by 
■  the  late  government,  met  with  imj>ediments  sulHicient  to  have 
'  arrested  a  less  ardent  and  able  minister.  In  other  departments, 
filled  by  older  and  feebler  men,  the  action  of  the  Slate  bad 
gradually  dwindled  away;  and  if  other  absolute  governments 
have  been  overthrown  for  an  excessive  interference  with  the  rijjbls 
and  habits  of  their  subjects,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  late 
Austrian  Government  arrived  at  tbc  verge  of  dissolution  by  the 
contrary  error,  and  perished  by  its  neglect  of  the  more  active 
duties  of  absolute  power,  rather  than  by  any  arbitrary  ur  excessive 
use  of  such  anlbority. 
K  It  bad  long  been  the  opinion  of  Prince  Metternich  that  the 
f  tranquillity  which  Europe  was  enjoying  was  no  more  than  a  truce 
— that  all  the  powers  of  the  Continent  were  held   in   cbtck  by 

•  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  and,  tlumgh  solid  in  outward  appearance, 
were  nearly  all  alike  undermined."  The  return  of  Lord  Pal- 
merstnn  to  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  regarded  at  Vienna 
as  a  misfortune  likely  to  be  followed  by  very  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  continental  Slates;  and,  nccortllnglv,  very  few 
months  elapsed  before  evcmts  occurred  wbich  taugbl  ihc  I'ndical 
parly  that  they  bad  no  longer  to  fear  the  combined  resistance  of 
all  the  leading  Governments  of  Europe.  The  fermcntaiiun  wbich 
bad  arisen  in  Italy  from  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  wns  undeniably 
aggravaletl  by  Lord  Minlo's  rambling  mission.  The  nflairs  of 
Switxerland,  which  Prince  MeitLTnicli  walcbed  with  peculiar 
interest  as  the  most  correct  meter  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  lUc  revo- 

*  Ci>rTc*p(Ki(lcQc«  of  ilie  fi«Dcb  Atulnwador  Bt  Vienna,  cited  l>y  M.  tl'Hauncti- 
■ille,  vul.  i.  p.  tU. 
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luttonarj  p^rty,  bad  reached  tho  height  of  cinl  war :  for  ihe  first 
time,  the  Radical  faclion  nns  iu  uncontrolled  possession  of  ao 
eslablished  Govcrninent,  with  the  command  of  its  arm)  and  iu 
jiolicc  ;  and  P<nglanc1,  playing  a  double  s^amc,  joinc<l  the  nc^iia' 
tion  only  to  delay  it,  whilst  Ler  aj;ent$  on  the  spot  contributed  to 
liasten  the  defciU  of  lUe  United  Cantons.  In  Germany,  the  King 
uf  Prussia  had  just  entered  upon  that  uncertain  and  perilous 
•Course  which  has  hrouc;ht  him  tu  the  point  at  which  he  now 
F^tands  ;  and  General  RaJoniiz  n-as  already  labouring  in  No- 
jvember,  1847.  at  Vienna,  to  promote  a  reform  of  the  Germanic 
'^jConfedcration.  In  H unitary  n  Diet  had  assembled,  which 
tlireatcned,  under  any  circumstances,  to  bring  to  some  violent 
[ossuc  the  burning  questions  which  the  flumineeiing  spirit  of  th« 
yars  had  awakened  between  themselves  and  the  ancient 
ipendciicics  of  the  kingdoiu  on  ihe  one  hand — between  the 
lungarian  constitution  and  the  Crown  on  ihe  other.  Every  put 
Europe,  even  to  the  placid  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Hnuie 
of  Austria,  sliuivrd  some  indications  of  an  approaching  stonnj 
^nd  the  future  historian,  u  ho  shall  collect  and  compare  these  signs 
of  the  times  with  the  aid  of  a  more  complete  exjiericuce,  will  per- 
liaps  wonder  that  they  had  been  so  imperfecitv  read  beforehand. 

In  Austria  itself  the  state  of  society  ami  the  altitude  of  the 
State  were  unquestionably  bad-  In  spite  of  the  oitcinpt  to 
suppress  such  works  as  ihat  of  '  Oe^tcrreich  und  seiner  Zu- 
.kunft,' and  the  more  vehement  jiroiluctiuns  of  the  liadical  press 
in  Germany,  a  very  considerable  shijck  had  been  given  to  the 
/aith  of  the  country  in  its  Government  by  these  discussions.  Its 
financial  credit  was  strangely  impaired  by  the  secrecy  stdl  thrown  fl 
over  all  the  statistical  records  of  the  Treasury ;  although,  in  foci,  ™ 
the  more  the  truth  was  known,  the  more  confulencc  would  hav« 
been  Inspired  by  the  extreme  mitderatinn  of  taxation  throughout 
the  empire,  and  by  the  strict  economy  with  which  the  resources 
of  the  slate  bad  been  applied  to  the  public  service;  for,  alibongh 
Jthe  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue,  that  revenue  was  maiiifesily 
\S&T  below  the  amount  which  a  more  enlightened  sj'stem  of  tax- 
ation niic;ht  easily  raise,  linrtni  Kiibcck  was  himself  so  sensible 
of  this  error,  that  he  had  repeatedly  projjused  the  publieaUon  of 
the  national  Income  and  ex{>enditure;  and  the  convocation  of 
the  States  of  Loiver  Austria^  which  aficrnards  furuishcd  the 
rjiretexi  of  the  outbreak  of  the  I'MU  of  March,  had  been  pro- 
jected chiedy  with  a  view  to  place  the  financial  policy  of  the 
GovcrnmcDt  ia   a   fair  light  l^fore    the  country.*     Tfac  spint  H 

One  of  lb«  principal  difficullin  of  lh«  Trewury  mw  front  thv  ilair*  of  Bsnn 

iJCiibcck  \o  reduce  th«  militaty  eatotilikbiiit'iiU,  iu  uj>^ni«iUon  fo  the  coiMtiutt  dcniaiMb  i 
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of  oppositioa  which  wag  permanent  in  Hungary,  where  the  Diet 
bad  sYstcmaticallTflefeatetl  every  measure  of  reform  and  improve* 
onent  propnsetl  by  the  Government,  from  the  reig-n  «f  Joseph  If. 
downwanU.  had  more  rcfcntly  mnnifcsictl  itself  amongst  the 
States  of  B^themia,  %vhcrc  it  was  allied  to  u  puerile   revival  of 

■  the  old  Czechish  lanifuaprc  of  that  kingdom.  Two  centuries 
bad  elapsed  since  that  tongue  had  any  pirlitiral  signification  in 
£arnpe ;  but  it  returned  to  life  still  tin-'ed  with  the  stem  and 
enthusiastic  character  of  (he  Hussite  wars  and  Bohemian  liheriy. 
Nor  was  the  *  suf/scribfs  Feidinanduh '  of  the  sixteenth  century 
entirely  forg'otien  even  by  the  morn  courtly  Estates  of  Lower 
Austria;  and,  with  a  very  indistinct  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  striving  for,  the  members  of  these  bodies  were  ready  to 
enga^  in  any  contention  with  the  Government.     Those   mem- 

■  beri  were  almost  exclusively  aristocratic,  and  couhl  hardly   be 
H      termed  the  represeuiaiives  of  the  provinces  ;    but  this  circum- 

■  ttaace.  and  the  favour  which  ihe  Austrian  Government  was  in- 
W     rari^hly  wont  lo  show  to  pipular  inicrests  in  opposition  to  the 

pririleffes  or  pretensions  of  the  nobiji'v,  lind  contributed  to  de*' 
tach  ibe   aristocracy   from  the   Govprnmcnt,  and  to  leave  it   in        _ 
the  day  of  trial  almost  entirely  unsupporieil   by  its  natural  and        ■ 
most  essential  defenders.    In  Vienna  itself  the  tone  of  society  had 
become  incredibly  hostile  and  cfmlemntuous  towards  the  Guvcrn- 
ment ;  and,  as  has  since  been  Qcknowle<l(;ed  by  those  most  nearly 
interested,  the  leading  persons  in  (he  state,  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  circles  of  the  diplomatic  and  administrative  service  or  of 
Fuhtonable   life,  remained  nbsolulelv  unconscious  of  their  own         _ 
tiupopularilj.    The  mercantile  and  bankiniGr  classes  had  their  own        ■ 
grievances  of  vanity  and   interest  aggravated   by  the  speculative 
hahita  of  the   lime,   which  Ibe  Government    had  not    unwisely 
sought  to  check  ;  and  in  the  literary  cotcrt'es  cannccted  with  the 

t  university,  the  language  of  some  of  the  more  popular  Professor* 
might  have  served  as  a  presage  of  the  change  which  was  shortly, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  lo  see,  to  convert  that  leame<l  body  into 
a  Jacobin  club.  The  emploi/pn  of  the  Governincnt  joined  in  the 
same  chorus  of  disatfection.  and  oven  in  the  highest  circles  of  the 
Court  the  Emperor  had  recently  been  compelled  lo  mark  his  <lis* 
pleasure  at  this  shapeless  but  virulent  opposition.     Sueh  was  the 

till  W&r  <Jepirtm<rnt  bikI  ibe  imi^rri&l  aulliofiiic*  in  Il4l]f  Ti.r  itie  fdieicncy  »(  the  fortt* 
in  ihMl  pait  irf  i\>e  ntn|itrr.  The  arniy  in  Iliily  liail  li«5  raiwtl  to  Sfl.Ofi)  ni«'ri  in 
7ebntarr,  ttHH,  but  lli«  mililiiry  Morai  of  the  fottrcisM  went  rslremcly  JtiAilequate,  M 
lUdctxk]-  fuuiid  lo  Liu  can  od  Ihe  Ueakiiig  out  of  the  cAtaaaigti.  Thorn  ttiifn  luu) 
Imtn  ctiirfty  AcciimulAlnl  in  Hungary,  flirn  tliiKi|tlit  tli«  saifil  portion  of  lh«  enpirTr 
vhI  w  tbey  fell  into  tlM  hui<li  of  the  Mt^yiin,  who  were  ilmi  aupplied  •ritb  a  Cutn- 
[Jeie  materiel  of  ww  at  Ibe  ouii  of  llieir  »u»«Mgn.  The  ilctlcieiieiw  of  lli«  im|>erial 
umj  ill  IiaI/  •verr  aflrrwonli  pcof  iilnl  for  by  the  nuUuie  juiljitMiit  sad  tutlcfiitigabl« 
pefMTtruicc  of  Cvunt  Laluui. 
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threatening  aipcct  of  afTair&  both  abruail  and  at  home,  when  the 
thunderUiIt  of  the  French  Revolution  oi"  ihc  24lh  of  February  »ct 
fire  to  ibcsc  combustible  elements  and  rhan^etlihe  face  of  Europe, 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  March  that  inietli^ctire  of  ihat  extra- 
ordinary event  reached  Vienna:  the  day  was  ghmmy.  and  th« 
mists  of  the  Danube  hun^  heavily  ovev  the  Imperial  City;  but 
by  an  unusual  phenomenon  at  that  early  periotl  of  the  year  * 
thunderstorm  broke  over  .St.  Stephen's  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  strange  omens  of  the  times  on  which  the  ivorld  was 
about  to  enter!  The  Revolution  passed  over  Europe  as  o  hurri- 
cane strikes  a  fleet  of  fi&hing-bnats,  Germany  received  the  firsi 
and  most  violent  commotion.  The  6rsl  idea  that  arose  in  the 
minds  of  men  when  they  heard  the  name  of  a  French  Republic 
was  that  of  foreign  invasion  and  territorial  war ;  but  before  the 
clock  had  thrice  gone  its  rounds,  a  more  electrical  and  irresistible 
irruption  had  taken  place-~~tbe  enemy  was  at  the  gates  in  the 
shape  of  raving  demagogues  and  armed  mobs — war  had  brtJsea 
OUT,  not  between  natii>ns  with  the  stately  parudc  of  armies,  but  tn 
the  heait  of  society,  between  class  and  class,  belwcen  govern* 
menta  and  the  governed.  On  ilie  29ih  of  February,  Baden,  still 
foremost  in  ihe  race  of  democracy,  had  exfortctl  from  its  ministry 
freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  bearing  arms; 
for  in  all  these  outbreaks  the  rights  of  a  free  people  were  instantly 
coupled  with  the  menaces  of  armed  democracy.  InStulgarl.  on  the 
2ud  of  March,  the  same  demands  were  complied  with.  Nassau^ 
Brunswick,  Saxony,  Hesse,  Weimar,  followed  in  the  same  track. 
The  Germanic  Diet  made  a  vaiu  attempt  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  of  Germany,  hitherto  borne 
only  by  turbulent  students  or  fanatical  outlaws  :  but  meanwhile 
fifty-one  private  persons  assumed  in  Heidelberg  the  right  to 
dictate  the  future  rnnstiiuiive  Powers  of  the  Gennan  Nation — for 
in  that  unparalleled  moment  every  man  seemed  to  command  the 
disltacted  people  except  llioae  who  ini^ht  to  have  performed  ihe 
duties  of  authority.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy  every  power  bad 
bowed  like  gmss  to  the  wind,  and  iho  shock  drove  wiih  augmented 
violence  against  the  Austrian  Empire,  wheie,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  already  briefly  indicated,  nothing  was  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Prince  Mctternich  had  long  foreseen  ihc  danger,  and  was  on  his 
guard  against  the  aitatks  which  he  lioppd  to  repel  on  the  out- 
works of  the  monarchy  ;  but  so  sudden  was  the  stroke  and  so 
universal  its  effect,  that  all  his  dispositions  were  utterly  baffled, 
and  the  struggle  began — if  struggle  it  con  be  called — once  for  allt 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  in  the  scat  of  government,  in  the  vciy 
chambers  ol  the  palace. 

At  Prague,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  sonic  of  the  leading  memi 
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of  the  Bohemian  arislocrarr,  who  were  known  for  Uieir  Itbernl 
opininns,  signed  a  declarntion  of  ihcir  firleliij  to  ihe  ihrone,  accom- 
panietl  wiih  a  hope  ihat  more  efficient  national  represpntniinn  mieht 
be  roncedcd  Id  the  people.  But  it  was  at  IVesshurg,  where  ihe 
Diet  of  Hungary  had  already  reached  a  high  state  of  pohtiral 
excitement,  that  the  blow  from  withmit  was  most  intensely  felt. 
On  the  nigrlilof  the  3rd  of  March  Kn&snth  pronounced  the  first  of 
those  burning  harangues  which  di&clusetl  the  projects  he  olrcatly 
eoterlained  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  (le  affected, 
indeed,  to  touch  the  loralty  of  the  Mapynra  bv  a  direct  allusion 
lo  the  probability  of  an  alidiration  of  Fcnhnand  in  favour  of  that 
youthful  siirereign  whose  rights  Kossuth  afierwards  most  fiercely 
contested — and  he  protested  that  the  second  founder  of  the  I  louse 
of  Hapsbnrg  would  he  the  prince  w  ho  should  unite  the  different 
races  of  the  monarchy  in  the  bonds  of  one  constitutionnl  system. 
But  he  already  repudiated  the  connexion  between  the  financial 
iateresis  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Kmpire»~be  availed  himself  of 
the  commotion  prorluccd  by  that  crisis  of  bewilderment  to  bring- 
to  a  point  the  agitation  which  had  long  been  secretly  working  in 
Hungary — and  either  by  an  instinct  of  revolution,  or  from  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  democratic  party  in 
Vienna,  he  projwaed  the  ininiediatc  npp>intment  of  a  popular 
deputation  to  the  capital,  which  was  destined  to  play  a  con- 
sulerabtc  pari  in  the  scenes  of  the  following  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  slate  of  Vienna  itself  indicaleil  on  unwanted 
excilemcnl  iu  that  easy  and  self-indulgent  city  :  and  the  gradual 
hut  rapid  steps  by  which  the  Viennese  were  borne  onwards  from 
the  declarations  of  loyalty,  which  were  familiar  to  them,  to  the 
last  excesses  of  rebellion,  are  not  the  least  curinus  pan  of  this 
bbtory.  It  still  remains  doubtful  how  far  this  downward  progress 
was  the  result  of  accident  and  the  blind  impulse  of  the  times,  or 
how  far  il  was  secretly  conducted  by  more  skilful  and  unscrupulous 
hands.  Bat  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  first  shock  excludes 
ibc  idea  of  pre[>aration,  and  though  the  subsequent  and  more 
riolent  convulsions  of  Vienna,  were  kindled  or  aggravated  by 
foreign  influence,  the  insurrpcliijn  of  March  seems  there,  as  ivcU 
as  elsewhere,  to  have  begun  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

On  the  Gih  of  March  an  address  was  prcscnlrd  by  the  Trades' 
Union  of  Vienna  to  the  Archduke  Francis  Chnrlcs  and  Count 
Kolowrat,  which  implied  the  etj^uivocai  disposition  of  the  projilo 
— but  il  was  received  with  unsuspecting  confidence  by  the  Arch- 
duke. It  dwell  upon  the  connexion  between  Austria  and  fier- 
raany ;  for  the  first  impression  of  the  peojilc  of  Vienna  on  hcaiiiig 
the  cry  for  a  renewed  Kmpire,  had  beeji  that  their  capitnl  was' 
once  more  to  become  the  seat  of  Imperial  power  over  Germany, 
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anil  their  smerci^n  lo  resume  the  honours  fto  long  enjoyed  by  his 
race.  These  considerations,  however,  were  soon  minpled  with 
other  desifEns.  A  pcuiion  was  (ireparcd,  addresse*!  not  to  the 
Emperor,  but  lo  the  Eslalcs  of  Lower  Austria,  which  deoianded 
no  less  than  the  complete  cstablisbmenl  nf  the  reprcseulalivo 
system  of  government ;  and  i!iis  petition  lay  publirly  tor  sigraatore 
in  Vienna,  unnoticed  by  the  police,  uniil  the  l'2ib  ni  March — iha 
eve  of  the  revolution  ;  and  it  wns  remarked  as  a  singulnr  presage 
that  amongst  the  nainps  altachcd  lo  it  some  indicated  a.  high  por- 
tion in  the  offirial  service  of  the  administration. 

Bui  a  more  decided  warning  of  the  approaching?  storm  w 
given  tjn  the  I2ib  of  March  by  the  sludcnis  ol  Vienna.  Thesftt 
young  gentlemen  thought  proper  to  inform  their  sovereign,  in  ui 
address  wbirh  was  voted  by  aalam.iiion  in  a  very  lumuIluou» 
assembly,  that  in  their  judgment  freedom  was  the  suongest  band 
between  prince  and  people,  and  ibat  ihe  students  of  Vieiuift 
conceived  ihcmMlves  lo  Ik.'  discharging  the  duties  of  good  citizens 
in  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  realization  of  this  freedom 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  eventful  crisis  of  iho 
world  by  the  following  concessions  to  the  people  of  the  Empire: 
—viz.  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public  speech  for  ihe  establish- 
ment of  cf)nfuluncc  Ijclween  prince  and  people  ;  improvement  o 
popular  instruction,  with  liberty  of  teaching;  ecjuabiy  of  religioua, 
sects  in  civil  rights;  and  oral  procedure  with  publicity  in  the  law 
courts,  especially  of  the  German  pn)vinces.  In  these  demands 
thcie  was  nothing  which  a  wise  governtncnl  might  not  al  some 
time,  and  under  certain  conditions,  have  conceded  ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  these  and  similar  clemands  were  preferred  by  a  ]>arccl  of 
boys  was  suiliciently  iharaclerisiicof  the  universal  disorder.  The 
Professors  ought  to  ha\c  coiitrolhtl  these  poliilciil  manifestations 
in  the  schools,  but  DcKTiors  Hye  and  Endlicher,  belonging  lo  the 
fa<;ulty  of  Uw,  cncournged  the  meeting.  The  lads  ihreatenett  to 
force  their  way  lo  the  Prcscncechamber  of  the  Emperor  with 
tbcir  aildress,  and  a  stale  of  total  insubordinalicn  broke  out  m  the. 
UniversiiV)  which  fur  many  succeeding  months  rendered  the  Aula 
the  head-quarters  of  the  revolution. 

These  nnd  many  similar  indicaiiims  ought  lo  have  warned  the 
Guveinmeiit  of  the  dangers  which  the  approaching  convocation 
of  tbe  Slates  of  Lower  Austria  naturally  enhanced.  Early  in 
March  an  anonymous  jdacard  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  announcing  the  Constitution  for  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  Chancellor  himself  received  many 
anonymous  letters  and  warnings  to  the  same  effect;  and  so  general 
was  tbe  impression  that  some  extraonlinary  event  would  mark 
the  I3thj  that  people  took  windows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Slates' 
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HoDse  to  watch  Ibe  anwonlcil  aspect  nf  a  Vienna  mob.  To  all' 
tli««e  caasn  of  apprehension  ihe  police  authnriites  replied  ihat 
there  wns  nothing  to  fear;  and  the  tninisiry,  still  unconscious  uf  its 
own  unpopularity  or  of  the  extent  of  the  httstile  strengtti,  abao- 
lalely  refused  nnd  neglected,  even  after  the  recent  disaster  in  Paris, 
to  takeanv  extraordinary  precautions  for  the  public  safety.  Prince 
Metiernich  himself  was  evidently  deceived  by  the  excessive  prox- 
imity of  the  catastrophe  he  bad  m  lonp:  predicted.  The  pride  of 
the  Austrian  Govcninienl  forbade  it  to  act  as  if  ibe  enemy  were 
already  wiibin  tbe  sanctuary  of  its  power,  and  that  police  which 
had  been  supposed  to  he  tbe  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  Met* 
lernich  system  failed  to  give  the  warning  uf  its  diss*duUon.  The 
baromt'ler  quivered  ai  every  passing  sbuwer,  but  remained  ua- 
tonched  by  tbe  approaching  earthquake. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  of  ibo  loih  of  March  a  cn>tvd  of 
students,  decorously  dresse«l  and  unarmed,  crowded  tbe  inner 
cnort  of  Ibe  building  in  wbich  tbe  Slates  of  Lower  Austria  were 
about  to  osseinble.  The  deputies  took  tbeir  seals,  but  the  popu- 
lar excitement  out  nf  doors  had  alreadv  risen  to  a  considerable 
heiglu.  Some  Polish  emissaries  harangued  the  crowd,  anrl  a 
strange  interchange  of  pairioiic  declamation  took  place  between 
the  orators  of  the  CMiamber  upstairs  nnd  the  populace  in  ihe 
Court 'bch>w.  No  order  seems  to  hare  been  maintained — no 
measures  bad  been  laJien  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
Shortly  afiernards,  the  mob,  beaded  by  the  students,  force*!  its 
way  into  ih«  ball,  where,  instead  id"  offering  that  resistance  to  a 
revolutionary  Attack  which  tbeir  station  and  character  required, 
the  members  of  (he  Assembly  at  once  concurred  in  the  <lemands 

tof  the  populace,  Jind  agreed  lo  march  at  its  head  to  the  palace. 
A  joint  address  of  the  Slates  and  ihe  people  was  prepared — but 
lorn  to  pieces  as  loo  nioilcratc.  *  Down  with  Mellcrnich  1 '  was 
(he  universal  cry  of  ihe  maddened  city.     The  rout  of  moonstruck 

■  citifens,  led  by  a  crew  of  bi)ys,  made  their  way  lo  ibe  Durg.  As 
yet  nothing  had  occurred  which  dcsen'ed  more  notice  than  a 
ftreei-row  on  tbe  part  of  the  people :  now,  the  Stales  of  ibc 
provmce.  with  their  Marshal  at  tbeir  head,  lent  a  greater  signi- 
ficance to  this  violcnl  proceciling — and  yet  on  ihc  part  of  the 
Government  the  same  apathy  still  prevailed. 

The  error  committed  at  ibal  uiunienl,  and  in  all  the  succeeding 
ocfuirrences  of  those  distressing  days,  arose  from  amiaplaced  desire 

tto  mediate  between  an  irritaied  people  and  the  insulted  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  Whatever  concessions  ii  might  have  been  de- 
urable  to  grant  afterwards,  the  Government  of  a  great  empire 
bad  but  one  reply  to  make  lo  a  uiub.  The  Conference  of  Slate, 
however — cvmscious  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the  I'^mperor 

would 
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wonld  be  of  no  avail  at  sucli  a  moment,  and  tbat  the  troops  in 
Vienna  fanned  but  an  inconsicicrnblc  garrison,  coiiunandeO  by  a 
young  prince  wlioU^'-  unacqualntpd  wilb  strect-warlnre,  and  tbat 
thcv  were  ill-prepnred  for  surli  a  contest — still  remained  iacuntbly 
averse  to  the  decided  measures  which  the  case  urgently  required. 
The  EirpcrDF  tlicrcfurc  assured  the  States  that  the  demands  of 
the  people  should  be  rcTcrred  tn  a  comtnitlec.  and  recommended 
the  citizens  tn  keep  the  peace.  But  such  rccommendaliuns  were 
Ill-hestnwed.  The  excliemenl  was  intense.  The  prefience  of  the 
military,  who  were  drawn  out  only  to  be  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
insult,  increased  the  unpo]>ularily  of  a  Government  which  bad 
allowed    iisclf  tu  be  defied   with  impunity.     Nu   fighting  took 

fflace,  but  a  few  shots  were  fired  here  and  there  with  effect.  A 
arger  number  of  victims  perished  hy  ihe  pressure  of  the  crowd.* 
Tlie  tumult  increased,  and  fears  were  entertained  at  niglitlall  for 
the  security  of  huuscs  and  property,  which  were  threatened  with 
fire  or  plunder  by  the  loose  boiids  already  pruwUng  through  the 
faubourgs. 

Several  hours  had  now  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  at  ten  in  the  morning  to  the  twiUglilof  a  March  even- 
ing ;  \i-X  although  we  have  accounts  of  these  occurrences  from  cyc- 
wilnessc:^  who  passed  a  great  part  of  that  day  in  the  I  mperial  Palace^ 
it  is  nowhere  stated  thai  the  Conference  of  State  and  the  Ministers 
gave  any  elBcicnl  commands  to  the  army  or  the  police,  or  bad  ^ 
ftdoplcd  any  plan  whatever  of  defence  and  resistance — a  fact  H 
which  is  the  more  inconceivahle  after  the  very  recent  example  of 
the  consequences  of  n  siinilnr  neglect  of  the  duties  of  authority  in 
Paris.  Kach  successive  deputation  to  the  palace  counselled  con- 
cession and  increased  the  gencrul  panic.  Amongst  these  supplicants 
who  crowded  the  apartmcias  of  the  Arclidukc  Louis,  came  the 
Ri:CTOR  Magnificus  of  the  University,  in  full  robes,  at  the 
bead  of  ihc  Academic  Senate — a  strange  motiihpiece  of  revo- 
lution. The  petition  of  tliis  learned  body  was  ihaX  amis  should 
forthicilh  he  fhlu'ered  to  t/te  students  out  of  the  Iinperial  arsenal, 
to  enahle  fhein  to  protect  life  .-^nd  properly  in  ihe  suburbs.  Tbig 
request  to  arm  the  very  lads,  who  without  arms  had  begun  the 
mischief  and  hindlcd  the  conflagration,  might  well  excite  somo 
surprise.  Hut  the  Rector  M.ignificus,  dropping  on  his  knees  before 
tlie   Archduke,  conjured  him  to  place  reliance  on  these  boyish 

*  TliC  wliule  iiimibrr  dom  nut  term  In  li.iie  e%c«*de<l  fifieeii.  Il  ii  A  cliaractrristtc 
euounl»tall(-l^,  lliat  when  lliew  '  liCTuea  of  Marcli '  Here  cnrrirtl  with  riolinnnl  honour  U> 
Ibe  yntvi:,  the  (unttti  omliun  viom  (le1ime«l  bt  a  Jxw  preacher  of  one  of  t)je  chief 
STiiUosut'i  iif  Virniis.  *J't>  coiivrj'  a  currrirt  iili^a  uf  llir  iKtiiaiiiiiy  of  tucli  titn. 
In*  nbrjixC  coiiililion  of  Ulff  Jrwi  in  ll>e  Aii«triiiii  iinrirr  tn>itl  lie  Ijwhk-  in  tniml ;  Ijut 
l)i«  J«wf  lixv«  fouud  ftniple  opimtluniliM  in  llteae  dulurbancd  to  be  rtrcngcd  uu  tli« 
*  CtituIiAn  (liigs '  fur  ceoturin  vf  up^nMioni 
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volunteer*— '  Two  thousand  of  them/ said  he,  'ore  in  such  a 
state  of  excilcment,  that  if  force  is  to  be  used  against  tlietn  they 
will  rush  on  the  bavonets  of  the  troops  ;  let  this  ardour  be  turned 
to  the  defence  of  properly  and  order;  the  troops  are  feeble  in 
mmbert  and  exbausied  by  ibt-  faii^ucs  of  the  day,  and  ibestu* 
dents  >»dl  show  thcmiiclrcs  wcrthy  of  the  confidenic  placed  in 
Ibem.' 

This  nonsense,  delivered  by  a  schoolmaster  to  the  rulers  of 
an  Empire  at  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  bad  its  eFTect.  Archduke 
Louis,  wiih  Ills  customary  jjood -nature,  but  with  very  little  pood 
sense,  granted  the  petition,  and  a  Mioute  was  drawn  up  to  the 
purport  that  '  For  tbc  maintenance  of  tranrjiiilbiy  and  order  the 
students  sboulil  be  armed,  wiib  the  exception  ol'  foreigners. '  The 
Minute  was  banded  over  to  the  Ministers,  who  raised  no  objection, 
bat  as  it  j>asscd  from  hand  to  band  onc>  of  the  Members  i>f  the 
Estates  then  present  in  the  Imperial  apartments  added  in  pencil, 
*  It  will  also  be  expected  thai  all  ibe  ciiizens  will  join  the  burn;her- 
guard  for  ilie  restoration  of  order.'  Tbe»c  wor<ls  were  thought 
perfectly  natural ;  and  so,  by  thi-  follv  of  some  and  by  the  treachery 
of  others,  ibc  whole  population  of  Vienna  was  armed  by  order  of 
the  Government  in  the  midst  tif  a  re\'olutinn.  An  attack  which 
had  alreaily  been  made  on  tbe  arsenal  previous  to  iLis  order  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  troops,  and  some  few  insutj^eiits  bad  fnlten 
OD  the  spot.  It  was  nigbi  when  the  doors  of  the  arsenal  uerc 
opened  to  tbe  people.  A  thousand  lorrbes  plarcd  in  ilie  building. 
Weapons  were  rapiilly  passed  frum  band  in  band,*  An  hysterical 
and  unnatural  joy  seemed  to  pervade  the  illuminaiwl  city.  The 
mob  plundered  some  houses  in  tbe  subuibs,  where  the  troops  were 
still  kept  on  the  alert.  But  whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  out 
of  doors,  a  more  moincnious  rcvoluiinn  was  taking  jilace  in  the 
Imperial  Closet. 

No  sooner  had  the  concession  of  the  arms  been  obtained, 
which  in  fact  included  all  the  rest,  than  a  cry  arose  in  the  same 
rooms  of  tbe  palace  for  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Prussian  de- 
cluratiun,  which  abolished  tbe  censtirship  on  tbe  Slh  of  March, 
had  chanced  to  appe.ir  in  the  Vienna  Gazette  of  that  morning — 
in  the  state  of  the  city  and  tbe  palace  resistance  at  that  |K>int  was 
impossible — and  acionlingly  I'rince  Mcitemich  sat  down  at  a 
writing  table  in  the  next  room  to  draw  up— under  the  dictation 

•  Krery  riiilor  of  YicniM  will  rnnCTnt>er  tliat  tlip  cily  coiitaiueU  Iwo  araensif,  th* 
Impmul  sud  lb*  Civio,  bolli  dluated  in  tli«  lifart  at  \\\*  town  liul  iiiKlrrmdett.  The 
•ttaek*  upon  iUck  buiMingf  aiiJ  iIip  pruinitcuuu*  tliilritjutioii  vf  msxat  lo  Itie  |>pnj)Ir, 
both  in  A'ietina  and  in  Urrliii,  Tway  »erve  ii»  a  Iriwci  of  llir  imiinidt-uM  of  placing 
larjeti^pomlsii^ann*  in  *urli   »i(u«tiiii.i,     Tli«  tinpliirt  nnil  relio  lliry  ctinlalnril  were 

Siluudct-d,  mqJ  in  OctuUr  (lie  twont  of  .SkjindeitivK  wu  mM  in  the  iliecW  of  VicmiB 
or  ■  coupl*  gf  aliillingt. 
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of  ft  turbulent  populace — a  fleclaraiion  in  farour  of  iHr  liberty  of 
the  press !  No  sooner  had  be  retirwl  for  this  purpose  from  the 
principat  apnrtmeDl.  than  a  cry  was  hearA  for  the  removal  of  the 
great  minister,  wliose  presence  eren  io  that  hour  seemed  to 
esercise  some  conirol  orer  the  hvsianders.  Startled  bv  the  noise 
Prince  Meilernich  rejoined  the  Arclichilie,  and  learned  ibat  his 
own  dismissal  wos  the  next  point  in  the  demands  of  ihe  people; 
and  it  mDst  be  a<)ded  that  lie  perceived,  from  si^ns  to  ivhich  the 
author  of  the  'Genesis'  has  not  adverted,  that  the  Court  wu 
not  less  dis|>osed  lo  drop  an  obnoxinns  servant,  ihan  the  enemies 
of  order  to  be  rid  of  the  prime  object  of  their  old  awe.  The 
short-sightedness  and  cttwardicc  of  the  Court  were  severely  ex- 
piated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  tliat 
in  the  course  of  that  dnv  the  government  of  which  Prince  Met- 
ternieb  was  the  head  had  not  shown  the  degree  of  vigour  calca- 
lalcd  tu  o)nfirm  the  habitual  confidence  of  the  ]inf>erial  family. 
The  statesman  who  had  plared  so  great  a  part  in  the  aiTairs  of 
Europe  and  the  government  of  his  country  for  upwards  of  the 
third  of  a  century,  fell  with  extreme  composure  and  difrnity. 
To  the  Archduke  be  tendered  his  rcsipnalJon  as  the  last  proof  of 
his  devotion  ti)  the  interests  of  ihe  monarchy — to  the  surrounding 
and  impatient  crowd  he  proiesietl  that  his  resignation  changed 
nothing  in  the  fabric  of  the  State,  nnd  ilmi  empires  only  disappear 
when  they  tbssolve  themselves!  In  the  erening  a  band  of  the 
miscreants  who  were  now  roving  about  the  city  without  let  or 
hindrance,  attacked  and  sacked  Prince  Metternich's  private  resi- 
dence in  the  suburbs,  and  the  aged  ex-minister,  whose  mild  and 
ajniable  personal  character  and  manners  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  the  most  rabid  of  his  censors,  efTected  his  escape,  to  the  great 
relief  of  his  friends,  bv  the  road  to  Bohemia.  Thus  ended  the 
first  day  of  the  Austrian  Revolution. 

Whaterer  may  have  been  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary  party 
and  o|  the  foreign  emissaries  who  took  part  in  this  insurrecliua, 
previous  to  the  i3tb  of  March  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
ODuId  have  anticipited  that  ihey  should  encounter  no  resistance 
from  a  police  famed  for  vigilance  and  a  garrisim  of  regular  troops, 
and  that  ererv  concession  would  succesiirely  be  made  on  their 
first  bidding,  e%-en  to  the  de]KiMiion  of  the  virtual  Ruler  of  the 
Kmpire.  Aca»rdingly,  ihe  first  day  nf  the  revolution  was  marked 
by  no  distinct  plan,  and  seems  lo  have  f(dlowc<I  the  mere  impulse 
of  sedition.  Bui  the  discomfiture  of  the  Government  was 
already  complete,  and  the  democratic  party  hastened  to  turn  it 
to  their  advantaje. 

On  the  morrow  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  thronged  with  irre- 
gular bodies  of  armed  men  claiming  to  belong  to  the  burgher 
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gvarti.  in  place  of  lb«  trusty  nnd  rcfrular  dcfoml«rs  of  the  State. 
The  Court  selected  Count  Hovo«  for  tbc  comtnarKl  of  the  National 
Guard,  as  it  w^%  then  first  railed,  and  ?\rrhdukc  Albert,  who  had 
acted  on  ifap  preredinj  day,  though  inefficiently,  in  command  of 
the  ironps,  transferred  his  authority  to  Prince  WintlischjrrUiz,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  Vienna.  A  popular  address,  written  by 
J3auernk-ld.  was  placarded  at  all  the  corners  of  the  streets,  calling 
upuo  the  people  to  secure  the  broailLSt  cuncecstons  of  constiiu- 
tional  government.  The  palace  n*as  still  infested  by  timid  c^mn- 
sellora  or  fni&c  friends.  Kho  prcsseil  on  to  the  presence  of  the 
EuiptTor,  and  though  ibcy  were  driven  back  from  the  door  of  the 
closet  by  a  haughty  Hungarinn  ciia.nib(trlain,  who  still  stemmei], 
with  his  honil  on  iiis  sabre,  the  torrent  of  dcmocracv.  they  pene- 
trated by  a  flidc-passa;fe,  and  obtained  from  the  easy  and  alarmed 
Prince  another  declaration  that  the  censorship  was  abolished  and 
the  press  free.  At  that  moment '  trecdom  ot  the  pres«  '  was  the 
prevailing:  cry  of  the  most  illuerato  capiral  in  Kurope.  A  luige 
placard  with  that  popular  sbibbnleth  was  thrust  into  the  reluctant 
grasp  uf  the  slatuc  uf  Josejili  11.  on  the  Burg-platz.  whilst  the 
leaders  of  the  re\-olution  arti'uliy  circulated,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  exciiemCDt  of  the  multitude,  a  report  thai  the  Gtnernment 
was  seeking  to  elude  its  cn^ngements.  Credulous  of  evil,  the 
people  were  e^cn  more  prone  to  distrust  their  own  sucrrss  than 
to  turn  it  to  iul%'anln^e.  All  means  were  employed  to  foment 
agitation  in  the  streets  and  panic  in  the  s/>at  of  gnvornnient.  A 
WTfitched  playwright  wliu  had  written  a  couple  of  farces  for  the 
Court  theatre  rushed  into  the  palace  with  every  mark  of  terror  to 
announce  the  adrance  of  fresh  hordes  of  the  mob.  But  by  this 
time  Prince  Windisehgratz,  who  alone  seems  lo  have  retained  la 
these  scenes  his  judgment  and  composure,  had  arrived,  -incl  had 
taken  measures  lo  provide  for  tbc  physical  safety  of  the  Court. 
Its  moral  decisions  were  siill  under  D>erci()n,  and  in  ihn  night  of 
the  Hib  a  fomdy  council  was  held,  at  which  the  young  Archduke 
Francis  Joseph,  now  Einpcror  of  Austria,  was  present,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  constitution  should  or  should  not  be  offered  by 
the  Crown  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  its  subjects. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  resignation  of  Prince  Mciternicli 
was  oftiTcd  and  accepted  had  left  the  principal  oflfice  in  the 
Stale  unfilled  ;  Count  Kolowral  however  still  rcinnincd.  Prince 
WndischgrSiz  had  fortunately  assumed  the  temporary  governor- 
ship of  Vienna.  Count  Miinch  Bellinghausen,  Baron  Kubeck, 
with  Count  Hartig,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  and  Baron 
Pilgram,  besides  the  .\rchdukes,  funned  this  council.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  announced  next  morning  in  the  following 
terms:-— 

'His 
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■ '  Hw  Majesty,  in  cotisiJeriLtiuii  of  the  presf  nt  political  circumsmnMS, 
Itu  resolved  to  convoke  the  estates  of  the  German  and  Slavonian  nn- 

Eires,  as  well  an  Uie  central  cougregation  of  the  Lonibardo- Venetian 
inpiloiii,  by  ilyk-gates  around  the  throiiCj  in  order  to  ensure  their  co- 
operation in  le^t^ative  atic)  atlniinititralive  questions.  Accontingly,  H'ia 
Majesty  tt-ill  give  the  necessary  directions  for  the  meeting  of  this 
assembly  on  the  3rd  of  July,  if  not  before.' 

The  cautious  terms  of  this  declaraiion  sufficiently  inclicatc  tbat, 
allbougli  a  g^reul  revolution  Imd  in  reality  been  effected,  it  viut 
still  in  the  bands  of  men  retreating:  with  their  front  to  the  enemy. 
Tlic  news  spread  like  n'iltlfirc  through  the  city,  and  was  hailed 
with  g:ener.-il  rntbusiasm  ;  but  ere  long  it  was  remarked  that  the 
word  '  conslitutioa '  had  been  omiliod  m  this  rescript,  and  that 
the  document  had  nol  been  published  in  the  Vieima  (iazelte. 
Suspici(m  was  excited,  and  the  concession,  which  had  been  bailed 
with  gratitude  an  hour  before,  was  already  despised  and  distrnsted. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  issue  an  imperial  patent  embracing  all  the 
great  ctmccssions  of  bberty  of  the  prcss;  a  national  guard,  and  the 
immediale  convocation  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  with  a  victv  to 
the  ctiKSTiTUTtoN  of  Austria;  and  this  patent  was  rountersipned 
by  Count  Inzagbi  as  Chancellor,  Baron  I'lllcrsdorf,  Bnnin  Wein- 
garteu,  and  a  llofraih.  The  old  and  trusty  councillors  of  the 
empire  had  retired  from  the  scene,  and  the  triumph  of  the  revo- 
lution was  complete.  The  Emperor  drove  out  in  an  ojwn  car- 
riage, and  was  greeted  with  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  more  appallinv 
to  the  ears  of  a  rcflcctiag  sc)verei<rn  than  the  uiurmurs  of  discon- 
tent; whilst  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  Palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, accompanied  by  the  deputation  of  the  Magyars  already 
alluded  to,  headed  by  Kossulh  and  Bathyany,  entered  Vienna 
and  tlivided  with  his  Majesty  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

*  They  were  rereivcd  with  th(HL-»an<la  ami  thonsJiiifls  of  huzzas,  and 
escorted  to  their  lodgings.  Wliat  thwi  was  tJit;  motive  and  the  purport 
ofiiiiph  an  ovation  ?  Visibly  these  new  comers  Imd  contributed  nothing 
to  the  gilts  firoui  which  tlm  citizens  of  Vienna  aiitiripated  their  ham)i- 
nt»s — there  must  tJieii  have  been  some  invisible  eo-operalron  which  led 
the  populace  to  express  its  gratitude,  not  to  the  Kuiperor  nlnne,  but  also 
to  the  men  who  arrivetl  precisely  at  the  decisive  moment  for  the  par- 
pose  of  loosening  the  secular  ties  of  Ilungarj'  ajul  Austria,  and  to  sub- 
stitute other  ties,  less  firm,  or  rather  merely  apparent,  in  their  place. 
There  can,  iu  sliort,  be  little  doubt  tliat  thin  deputation  arrived  at  Uiat 
moment  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  revolution,  if  nccessniy,  or,  if 
not,  nf  triumphing  with  it :  the  coniluct  of  the  Mag}'ars  in  the  followiinf 
montli  of  Oelobcr  raiws  this  supposition  almost  to  certainty. 

'  In  the  xntiist  of  all  this  jubilation,  the  anarclitsts  did  not  cease  to 
work  u|KMi  the  Buspicions  of  the  people.  Men  whate  external  appear- 
ance was  foreign  to  Vicuna  mingled  with  the  throngs,  and  whisi»ered 
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with  malignant  caution,  "  £re  tlie  Constitution  is  ready,  the  Bussians 
irill  be  here."  *—Hartig,  p.  196. 

The  urtraiiizatioii  of  the  dcmocra^c  party  in  Europe,  while 
still  surprised  b;  the  suddenness  of  its  own  triumph,  wns  not 
comparable  to  what  it  bccamft  in  the  following  months, 
when  the  combinetl  forces  of  German,  Hungarian,  and  Italian 
anarchy  fou<;ht  their  great  battle  in  Vienna.  IJut  niready  in  these 
first  movements  of  ihc  masses  a  very  striking  correspondence  may 
be  traced  throushuut  Europe,  denoting  obedience  rather  than 
originality,  and  discipline  rather  than  accident.  The  secret 
societies  of  the  German  handicraftsmen,  in  the  annual  pnssogc  of 
thousands  of  that  clnss  cif  men  through  i^wiizcrland,  had  undoubt- 
edly trained  a  considerable  portinn  of  the  wandering  population 
of  labourers  in  socialist  principles  and  revolutionary  plant, 
Htingary,  Sardinia,  and  France  supplied  a  few  leaders  ond  direc- 
tions, ami,  more  than  all,  the  example  of  success  ;  insomuch  that 
schemes  which  were  in  themselves  so  puerile  and  impnibahle  that 
they  were  ilespised  bv  the  police  itself,  were  suddenly  converted 
into  realities,  triumphing  over  veteran  statesmen  and  armies,  and 
changing  the  course  of  history  I 

When  the  revolution  of  thu  15lh  of  March  was  consummateil 
Austria  remained  without  a  government ;  for  on  the  one  hand 
that  convulsion  had  paralyzed  the  former  administration  and  de- 
prived it  of  its  real  hca<J,  but  on  the  other  it  had  not  brought  into 
poner  the  leaders  of  the  popular  cause.  The  Archduke  Louis 
still  remained  in  an  important  position ;  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed to  reconstruct  the  cabinet  were  fragments  of  the  edifice 
which  had  been  overthrown.  The  ministry  thus  appointed  on  the 
20th  of  March  consisted  of  six  men  who,  acconting  to  Daron 
Pillcrsdorf,  had  never  previously  esLchanged  opinions  or  concerted 
any  {wlittcal  system,  and  vvIjoso  programme  was  therefore  wholly 
unknown  to  their  couniry,  and,  we  may  add,  to  themselves.  Cuunt 
Kolowrat  assumed  ibc  nouiimil  and  provisional  presidency  of  the 
council.  Count  Ficquclmont  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Count 
Tanfle  the  department  of  justice — Baron  Kubeck  retained  (lor  a 
few  days  only,  from  ill  healih)  the  fiiiAnces.  which  he  was  pectjU- 
arly  qualified  to  direct — and  liaron  Pillcrsdorf  look  the  home 
department,  which  at  that  crisis  involved  the  fuic  of  the  empire, 
and  gave  him  the  real  direction  of  the  government,  liis  was  the 
name  which  the  people  received  with  the  greatest  favour ;  for, 
although  he  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Slate,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  the  energy  and  ibe  convictions  necessary  to 
accomplisU  the  work  of  reform.  The  difficulties  of  his  position 
were  iniinense,  but  we  arc  bound  lo  say  that  no  man  Mas  ever 
selected  more  unfit  to  perform  its  duties.     His  whole  adminls* 
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tratton  was  a  scries  of  concessions  and  calamities,  each  a^niv.itin|; 
the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before.  He  loweretl  the  nuthoriiT  of 
•the  Croirn  without  reg-ulating  that  of  ibe  people.  He  .lUuwed 
more  than  half  the  empire  lo  slip  from  bis  laixasp  altogether; 
Hungary  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  rulers  of  Austria — Lombard^ 
was  in  tlie  ti.inds  of  ilie  enemy — Hiihemia  in  arms — Germany  in 
dissensiim.  Lower  Austria  and  Vienna  itself  became  tlie  foctts  of 
a  malignant  revulutiun  rnihcr  ibnn  ihe  seat  of  empire.  Thruu^b* 
out  this  lErloomy  aud  homiliatin^  {>criod  of  Fillersdorf's  adminis- 
tration the  Herceand  subversive  spirit  remained  unsulxlued — nay, 
rather,  whilst  it  availed  itself  of  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  i« 
strike  a  firntcr  hold  on  the  delusions  and  f^rowin^  wants  of  aa 
cxcilcfl  and  impoverisbeil  peojilc,  it  was  preparm^  for  the  gnat 
•Irupele  which  came  in  October,  and  which  atone  decided  whether 
Austria  was  to  give  war  or  peace,  governniunt  or  anarchy^  death 
or  life  lo  Central  lilurope. 

The  first  errors  of  the  Cabinet  were  that  ihcy  aflected  lo  treat 
the  inchoate  con&iimtion,  and  the  mere  promise  of  representative 
government,  n>i  if  it  had  already  imposed  on  them  the  restrictions 
and  the  duties  of  constitutional  inniisiers.  They  set  at  naught 
that  uiunurchtcal  authority  which  was  still  the  strongest  (ic  of  the 
empire,  and  they  recognised  an  indefinite  power  which  parahzed 
their  own  activity  when  it  should  have  been  most  energetic.  One 
of  Ihe  concessions  of  The  15th  of  March  had  been  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  lo  be  acaimpanietl  by  a  law  to  repress 
the  abuse  of  that  popular  engine.  The  censorship  was  abolished, 
but  no  sooner  were  legislative  conditions  proj>osed  than  the  Aula 
of  Vienna,  or  Academic  Club,  protested  against  them  with  success; 
the  Minister  yielded,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  which 
ensued  the  press  was  as  absolutely  unshaclcled  by  any  obligations 
of  law  as  by  any  consideratioiiB  of  decency  and  duly.  Events 
succeeded  each  other  wilh  incredible  rapidity.  On  the  2Uth  of 
March  the  insurrcciion  of  Milan  had  broken  out,  and  Kadelzky 
was  retreating  on  the  Adige.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  standard  of 
the  German  tri-colour  waved  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's, 
ond  a  few  days  later  the  Austrian  deputies  were  chosen  for  the 
Frunkfurt  Convention.  Bohemia  was  agitated  by  the  precursors 
of  a  Slavonian  raovenicni.  Hungary  had  been  consigned  to  an 
independent  mini.strv,  whose  measures  we  are  not  now  called 
Opon  to  discuss,  and  on  the  10th  ot  April  the  Kmpcror  had  been 
conveyed  to  Prc^sburg  to  sanction  a  statute  which  dismembered 
bis  empire,  and  threw  anoibcr  kingdom  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
revolution.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  Baron  Pillersdorf 
attempted  to  allay  the  storm  by  the  immediate  promulgation  of 
a  complete  constitution  framed  on  the  Belgian  model,  which  of 
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course  superseded  the  regular  oonvocalioD  of  ihe  States  pro- 
mised on  ibc  i5lb  of  March.  This  cuusiituliun  of  tbe  25tli  of 
April  existed  fur  just  tweaty  da}ft,  and  perished  in  a  slreet-rioF^ 
to  make  waj  for  a  more  jxsrcmptory  display  of  reroluiionary  pre- 
dominance. In  the  mean  time  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  daily 
disturbeil  by  violent,  though  not  saugainar;,  ebullitions.  The 
Arcbbishup  nas  insulted  in  his  palace  by  n  inub.  Count 
Fic4ueliuont  was  tracked  to  the  bouse  of  his  daug'bter.  the 
Prinress  Clary>  and  compelled  to  resig'n.  This  circumslaoce 
placed  Pdlersdorf  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  But  no  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  the  resluration  of  order  and  the  viudicatioa 
of  ibe  law.  Instead  of  the  precautions  requiml  by  tlin  state 
of  the  capital,  the  Kmperor  was  indncetl  on  the  -1th  of  May  to 
publish  a  scntimealal  procluuiaiion,  countersigned  by  Pdlersdorf, 
aad  addressed  to  lus  '  beluved  Vieniicsi:,'  in  wkich  he  exhorted 
the  populace  to  be  quiet,  and  assured  them  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  no  where  more  at  his  ease  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
inhabitonu  of  Vienna,  surrounded  by  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Academic  Legion. 

*  The  minislcr,*  says  Count  Harti^-,  *  wTio  after  such  repeated  popular 
CEcoQues  could  pn%iM:Ke  to  liin  S«»veretg-n  miefi  nii  nddress  to  an  excited 
people  anl  oounterxign  it,  liaii  left  ht^hind  him  a  docunient  whieh  can 
hardly  admit  uf  two  opinions  a^  to  his  fitacss  for  the  exalted  pmt  ho 
hid  accepted.* 

The  Cabinet,  which  had  already  lost  all  tbe  men  of  weight  and 
experience  in  civil  affairs  it  had  contained,  was  recruited  by  more 
popular  elements.  Buumgarincr,  originally  a  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  mure  recently  director  of  the  Imperial  tobacco  ma- 
nuTaclory,  became  minister  of  public  works — Doblhoff,  an  empty 
demag<igue^  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  He  was  des- 
tined soon  afterwards  to  pass  to  the  department  of  the  interior, 
which  he  held  during  tlic  Constituent  Diet  with  signal  Incapacity. 
But  whilst  the  ministry  became  more  feeble,  the  revolutionary 
parly  gained  in  audacity  and  strength.  A  club,  called  tbe  ■  Poli- 
lical  Committee  of  tbe  Vienna  National  Guard,'  was  formed  ia 
c<maexi(>n  with  tbe  Academic  Legion,  and  a  regular  ofiicial  esta- 
blishment was  conceded  to  it  in  the  late  palace  uf  the  JBuheiniao. 
Chancery,  under  tbe  presidency  of  Professor  Endlicher.  This 
bgdy  formed  a  perfect  school  of  sedition,  and  worked  with  as 
much  energy  on  the  labouring  classes  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  in  the 
conference  of  the  Luxembourg.  At  length,  to  use  Baron  Pillerg- 
durf's  ownaccounl  of  it,  this  '  Central  Club  drew  within  the  reach 
of  its  discussions  and  decisions  all  political  transactions  and  alt  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Executive  power.'     The  ministry  found  itself 
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compelled  lu  protest  against  ibi»  usurpation,  and  the  result  was 
another  struggle,  followed  by  a  more  signal  defeat. 

The  same  fermentation  was  (r^in^  on  at  both  extremities  of 
Europe,  and  on  the  15th  of  May — the  rery  same  day  which 
was  marked  by  the  invasion  uf  the  Parisian  Assembly  and 
the  great  outbreak  nt  Naples — a  mob  of  sludnnts  and  National 
Guards  forced  its  way  into  the  Burg,  in  which  unwonted  locality, 
strangely  enough,  the  Cabinet  had  met  to  deliberate.  The 
'braves  ouvrier«'  of  the  Faubourgs,  who  by  this  time  were 
emulous  of  the  distinctions  won  by  their  Parisian  brethren,  jained 
the  emeute,  and  it  was  remarked  with  alarm,  even  by  the  demo- 
cratic leaders,  that  they  came  provide*!  with  sacks  and  kiskets 
to  carry  off  the  plunder  of  the  aristocratic  mansions  of  Vienna. 
The  National  (luard  demanded  to  occupy  the  jjosts  of  the  Palace 
and  the  city  in  e^ual  force  with  the  troops  of  ihe  line.  AU  these 
demands  were  already  concealed  by  the  trembling  Government, 
when  Dr.  Giskra,  a  professor  of  laws  and  philosophy,  rushed  into 
the  thrung  and  declared  that  nothing  was  ubtaine<l  if  ihov  bad  not 
a  Constilttait  Assemhhf  of  ihe  vaiion  sitting  in  one  chamber.  This 
last  demand  bad  not  e[nanate<l  from  the  masses  ;  it  was  the  work  of 
tbal  conclave  which  was  secretly  lending  the  revolution.  In  fact, 
when  it  was  made  ihe  agitation  had  ceased,  and  the  mob  had  re- 
tired from  the  antechamber  of  the  palace.  Vet  in  the  course  of 
thai  evening  another  parly  of  Uema<;r>gues  penetrated  into  ihe  house 
of  the  prime  minister,  and  extorted  from  his  fears  a  written  assent 
to  these  further  concessions.  The  unhappy  statesman  fulfdled 
bis  pledge  by  a  surprise  oti  his  feeble  sovereign,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  colleagues  or  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  16ih  of  May,  which  abrogated  all  that  had  preceded 
it,  by  surrendering  the  empire  and  the  constitution  itself  to  the 
bands  of  a  popular  assembly,  was  ihe  work  of  Pillersdorf  alone, 
though  subsequently  countersigned  by  his  colleagues.  Just  two 
months  had  suflici^d  to  bring  the  empire  from  the  system  of  Prince 
Meliernich  lo  the  verge  of  a  Convention  !  Having  arrived  at  this 
point,  when  every  fault  had  been  committed  and  every  duly 
neglcclcd,  I  here  remained  but  one  enormity  for  the  Government  lo 
perpetrate.  Terrified  at  the  rcsuU  of  its  own  weaknc-ss — it  tendered 
it.t  ixrignation  at  the  moment  it  had  yielded  everything  to  the  re- 
volution. The  persons  of  the  Imperial  family  were  notoriously  in 
dau<icr.  The  preccditig  evening  1i!k1  scon  the  armed  mob  in  the 
corridors  which  led  to  the  Imperial  apartments.  The  garrison 
was  divided  and  distracted  bv  the  miserable  and  insulting  posi- 
tion in  which  it  hotl  remained  since  the  13ch  of  March:  and  iho 
Court,  which  had  yielded  everything  to  its  treacherous  and  incom- 
petent advisers,  found  itself  fun>akcii  by  ihem.  in  the  very  moment 
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that  it  completed  ibc  sacrifice.  Baron  Pillcrsdorf  states,  with  in- 
sufferable pedantry,  that  this  resi^ation  was  in  perfect  ncconl- 
auce  with  consiitutional  principles,  and  argues  that  all  milttftry 
mislanre  was  impossible  in  the  immedinle  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign. But  his  error  throughuul  sucms  lo  have  been  that  he  mis- 
took the  clamour  o[  the  mob  for  the  ri^ht  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
plied to  the  brutal  demands  of  a  revolution  bv  nn  appeal  to  the 
abstract  principles  of  a  constitution  which  had  as  yet  no  exist- 
ence, and  which  the  people  were  violating  before  it  bad  been 
■  established. 
Thus  far  the  progress  of  the  drama  presentcti  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  great  French  convulsion  of  J  7^*9,  though  with 
far  less  of  sanpuinary  levity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  it 
might  well  be  ima^rtned  iLat  the  &nuic  aveng'ing  ang;cl  was  about 
to  visit  another  sovcrcig-u  house  sriih  the  chastiscwenl  of  nations, 
and  already  that  fatalism  which   has  seemed  heretofore  to  attend 

»the  march  of  revolutions,  consigned  the  descendants  of  the  II.-ips- 
bargs  to  exile  or  to  deaih.  Tiint  such  presentiments  hnra&sed  ilie 
Imperial  family  cannot  be  doubted;  but  ihey  were  repelled  and 
conquered  by  ihc  strong  though  unpretending  sense  of  duty  of  the 
Archdukes,  by  the  youthful  spirit  of  the  heir  presumptive,  by  the 
piety  and  judgment  of  the  Empress,  who  played  a  most  iinpor;ant 
though  unseen  part  in  these  events,  and  by  iheenergyof  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  prepared  as  she  became  at  lengih  losacuficeeven 
her  otvn  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  the  dignity  uf 
her  sou. 

Throughout  the  revolution,  the  discreet,  right-minded,  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  Court  was  a  lower  of  strength  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  empire;  for  the  Imperial  family  re- 
mained united  and  collected  in  its  policy  when  every  pnivince 
seemed  torn  asunder,  and  everv  statesman  distracted  by  the  storm. 
The  deteriuinuiion  of  the  Court  lo  quit  A'icnna,  aficr  ihe  scenes 
of  the  loth  of  May.  was  in  reality  tiic  first  bh)W  dealt  nt  the  revo- 
lution— for  it  catabUalied  what  in  those  days  seemed  almost  for- 
gotten, that  the  mobs  of  great  cities  are  not  the  pennnnent 
roasters  of  the  governments  which  reside  in  them,  and  that  the 
rights  of  sovereign  power  are  independent  of  the  place  in  which 
ihcy  may  be  exercised. 

'  The  di-Ktructivtr  [larty  availed  itself  of  the  flij^hl  of  tlie  Kniperor  and 
of  hill  family  to  prefer  arciijsations  against  llie  aristocracy,  which  was 
laid  to  Iiave  removed  these  illustriouc  personages  in  order  to  be  revengwl 
on  Vienna,  and  ngain^t  a  so-called  Citmarilla  wipjiose*!  to  have  given 
this  ad\-ice.  Both  these  repre*eulalioiis  are  completely  untrue.  The 
events  of  the  loth  of  May.  and  the  publications  ai'  the  following  day, 
might  welt  awaken  in  tht^  Imperial  family  the  tientiment  that  (hey  were 
no  longer  ^fe  in  Vienna;  and  tlic  moment  when  the  Kmperor  couhl 
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uo  Icmgor  entrust  dn)  ciulody  uf  his  own  liouwtliku  aiiy  privaic  person, 
to  guaxilft  of  luK  uMTi  clioice  and  confiHettre,  mny  Imve  rtimuidud  tlw 
EnipreM  Maria  Atma  of  the  iui[)ri»aiiim'iil  of  Louis  XVI. — for  slie  bad 
sTK-'rit  litr  cliHiUiood  iu  ifiu  islaint  of  Sanliiiia.  to  wliicli  her  porent*  bad 
fled  from  the  coiweqiienceit  of  thi-  first  Kivnch  Uevolutioii,  and  *he  had 
been  hruught  up  iu  iJie  tnulitioni*  of  llic  Reijrii  i>l'  Terror.  It  may 
(lieref  ire  tie  nnderstoofi,  tliat  a  strrmg:  wi-sh  nna  ff  It  tn  v-Jthflmv  from 
sjiuilar  iiaii^^ers  mnre  than  once  repeated  riucc  the  uioiith  of  Mareh.  be- 
fore the  defence,  or  to  s\totik  more  correctly,  tluj  custodj  of  tin;  Inipe- 
riai  fxilace  vras  made  over  to  that  Xutioiial  Guard,  a  large  part  4f 
wliicli  hml  alreiuiy  ifrossly  failed  initsduty  ami  rtspect  to  the sovenlgIL 
The  arrang:emeriU  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  palace  by  tira  troops 
and  the  N'utioiial  (iuanl  were  to  be  earrietL  iulo  etTeet  on  the  17lli  '}f 
JMay  J  iliere  wa--*  therefore  no  lime  lijr  delay  if  this  very  nntuml  wUh 
wan  to  be  acted  tipitii.  The  ^iricu^t  secrecy  vas  observed,  atid  no  one 
ofthe  )ioiL>H.'hi>k1  wa>  acpuiluted  will)  llie  plan.  A  drive  to  Schotibninii 
was  pro|iiwd  in  the  evening",  auri  friHii  tlu-uce  nrders  weix^  first  given 
to  pn)ccc<l  ahmg  iJie  niwl.  A  servant  was  onlered  to  arnioiincc  thede- 
parlnrc  of  the  Oourl  to  the  niinirtcr  of  war.  Thi^  ministtT  liaKtened  to 
acqiuint  bis  colleflgiic^  with  the  fart,  and  retaine^l  the  niemenger  la  the 
War  Office  until  he  was  interrujrale<!  by  the  Cabinet.  All  he  eoabi 
mj  was,  however,  fliat  rbe  Kanpcror  had  resolved  to  travel  to  the  Tyrol 
for  Ute  »akv  of  hb<  liuullh,  uiiil  that  the  Imperial  family  litid  roolvfd 
not  to  quit  his  iMiiJt,>sty.  The  Jiiiiisc-fiuld  end  the  aristocracy  of  Virmui 
were  not  le»N  mrprisetJ  by  tbii>  de}nrliire  than  the  miniiileni  luid  other 
inhabitauts  of  the  capital.' — Uardg,  p.  299. 

Had  there  been  any  connJential  relations  between  ihe  Court 
and  ibe  Cnbiiiel,  <ir  liad  ibu  ininislers  shown  a  spark  uf  reso- 
lution in  defence  of  the  sorereia;n  whom  they  nominaUy  lervetl, 
the  departure  of  the  Emperor  mi^ht  liave  been  turned  at  once  Iti 
tmnsidorable  ndvantage.  The  ciiizens  of  Vienna  wer^  pained  and 
alarmed  by  an  event  which  woumled  ibeir  vanity,  ond  reminded 
them  that  the  lies  of  loyally  and  trust  which  liad  »i  lon^  uniied 
them  to  the  patriarchal  family  of  tlicir  princes,  wrre  virtually 
broken.  Addresses  camein  front  wune  of  ibc  provinces,  especially 
from  Styria  and  iSilesio,  siron^ly  hostile  lo  the  last  excesses  of  the 
rerulutton.  The  Emperor  was  receivcil  >¥iih  cnlhusiasin  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  \''ienna  began  lo  <-oinprehend  that  the  empire  inig-bl 
be  governed  even  thoug^h  .inarchy  rajjed  within  her  walls.  No 
repu)>lican  feeling  was  manifested,  and  u  libel  which  had  been 
circulatcil  by  foreign  agents  to  the  elTecl  that  the  lost  day  of  the 
Kmperor's  presence  in  the  capital  would  be  the  first  day  of  ike 
Republic,  was  lorn  down  wiili  (Y>ntempt.  The  Cabinet  hod  tin>- 
feased  to  have  been  deierretl  from  vigorous  measures  on  the  l.?th 
of  May  by  the  proximity  of  the  Cnurt.  The  Court  was  now  at  a 
distance  and  in  snfeiy,  )et  the  winislcrsMcre  more  reluctant  to  act 
than  before.     They  had,  however,  one  man  amongst  ihcm  who 
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CDTilinard  in  bis  own  deparlmpnt  to  wrre  the  Stale  wiih  inflexiblo 
6tleliiv   antl   unwenrietl  intiusirv.  and   wbo,  if  he  had   been   in- 
rested  with  <Iue  nuihonly,  iniglii  even  then  have  commenced  the 
restoraiion  uf  Ic^iiimntc  rule.      Mis  peculiar  exceUeuce.  however, 
otnaisled   in  bis  talents  as  a  military  administrator  rather  than  a* 
»  political  cbicf,  and  be  took   but  little  pan  m  the  conflicts  of      ^ 
■       cacli  succeeding  day.     The  uprtfcht  and  pillant   Lalour,  for  It      H 
ft       it  to   him  we  allude,  hail   been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the      H 
H       War  Office.     At  that  very  moment  when  the  spriners  and  wheels      H 
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of  Government  seemed  broken  and  scattered — ivbcn  ihe  most 
considemblr  armr  of  ihe  mitnarcbv  bnd&uddenir  been  driven  back 
from  Milan  to  ilie  Adierc.  and  IJunfrary  be^nn.  for  tbe  first  lime, 
Id  grudge  her  military  supplies  for  ibe  defence  of  the  empire — 
with  an  empty  treasury,  a  fugitive  Prince,  and  an  exhausted  com- 
missariat—  Latour  was  already  supplyin;i  with  the  steady  applica- 
Uun  of  a  veteran  on  a  field  of  b.iille  the  means  « lucb  were  ere  long 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  tbnt  cloudy  day.  The  armv.  ibnu^h 
dispirited  and  even  crest-fallen,  wanted  only  to  be  called  upon  by 
its  chiefs,  and  emancipated  from  ihe  fauil  contact  of  rbe  armed  ■ 
dlixens,  to  do  its  duty  and  lo  save  the  monarchy.  But  the  time  ^ 
was  not  yet  oome,  Tbe  evil  had  not  reached  its  hcis^bt.  'J'be 
presumpliim  of  the  civil  autboriiies  silll  rcprL'Ssed  the  energy  of 
the  military  jH>wer.  'I'hc  house  was  burning,  but,  to  use  a 
bomely  figure,  the  Imlgers  kept  out  the  firemen. 

The  morning  after  the  retreat  of  tbe  Kinperor  the  fact  was  an- 
noancet)  in  n  feeble  pmclarnation  to  the  bewildered  city,  and  ibe 
ministers  disclaimeil,  truly  enuugli,  all  knowledge  of  ht&  Majesty's 
plans.  Thev  retained  oflice,  however,  pro\isionally,  and  itidecil 
had  now  lost  tbe  opportunity  of  shaking  off  their  perilous  honours. 
Connt  Hifyos  was  immediately  despatched  to  overtake  the  Kmpe- 
ror  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  tbe  Court  lo  return,  but  in  M 
vain;  the  uiinistors  continued  at  Vu-nna  to  follow  what  thev  ■ 
termed  its  constitutional  system  in  rompleie  independence  of  the 
■overeign.  It  was  not  till  tbe  end  of  Julv,  wben  the  National 
Diet  was  assembled  in  Vienna,  and  loudly  demaodcd  tbe  return 
of  the  Court,  that  Ferdinand  quilled  bis  retreat  among  the  facth- 
ful  mountaineers  of  the  T>rol. 

At  last  tbe  ministers  found  themselves  absolutely  compelled  to 
resort  to  some  measures  of  repression.  On  tbe  'iOth  .May  a  law 
for  Ibe  correction  of  abuses  of  the  press  was  published,  which 
however  never  came  into  operation,  because  the  machmery  for 
ilnkingjuries.  by  which  such  uUcnccswcre  henceforvtard  lobe  tried, 
was  not  yet  in  exisience.  On  the  2Jlh  of  Alav  a  more  decided 
measure  was  adopted  and  announced — namely,  lor  the  dissolution 
of  that  fatal  *  Academic  Legiun'  which  tbe  pom|)ouK  Rector  Magni- 
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ficus  liad  called  into  bein^  on  Ibc  ftlnister  evening  of  tlie  14th  of 
March.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
Nalionnl  Guard  was  dubious^  the  resislancc  of  the  students  certain. 
The  troops  emploved  werft  far  too  weak  to  command  obedience, 
and  the  Legion  soon  found  itself  supported  by  sympaihising 
National  Guards  and  bands  of  workmen.  Ijanm  Piliersdorf 
seems  maiiiljr  tr;  have  relied  on  his  own  powers  of  persuasion. 
They  were  treated  with  scorn.  A  report  was  spread  abroad  that 
Prince  Windlsch^ratz  was  already  marching  against  Vienna,  and 
this  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Barricades  were  raised  in  all  the 
streets,  ami  paving  stones  carried  up  into  the  houses ;  but 
these  preparations  were  uncalled  for.  No  nttack  was  medi- 
tateil  on  the  anarchists,  The  principal  membets  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Count  Montrcucculi,  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  municipal  refurm  of  Lower 
Austria,  fled  from  the  resentment  of  tlie  jmpulace,  and  ibe 
Government  purchased  another  insialment  of  repose  by  an 
object  concessiiin.  The  iroops  were  consigned  to  the  birracks. 
The  city  gates  were  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  National  Guards 
and  the  Academic  Lcfi;io[],  which  Inst  corps  retained  an  increasing 
power.  Two  regiments  of  the  line,  now  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of 
the  people,  were  ordered  to  march  to  Italy,  The  loose  elements 
of  the  reToJution,  encouraged  by  this  absolute  and  easy  triumph, 
were  now  consolidatc<!  into  n  '  Committee  of  citizens.  National 
Guards,  and  stuik>nls  (if  Vienna,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
nnd  order,  und  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  ihe  people,'  and 
in  Vienna  from  that  moment  ihe  whole  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  this  pure  ochlocracy.  This  popular  body  was  expressly  de- 
clared, OD  the  27ih  of  May,  to  be  indeiiendcnt  of  any  other 
oulhorily.  In  tliut  slate  uf  anarchy  the  capital  remained,  and 
in  that  state  the  iiieinbcrs  of  the  Hiet  found  it,  when,  bv  an- 
other capital  error,  ibey  were  convoked  in  the  midst  of  ibese 
scenes  and  under  ilic  direct  grasp  of  the  mob.  The  strongest 
sympathy  had  been,  of  course,  excited  belM  een  the  demagogues 
of  Vienna  and  those  who  at  ilie  same  lime  exercised  a  similar 
tyranny  over  I^erlin  and  Paris,  liui  for  the  present,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  struggle  lay  in  other  parts  of  the  monarchy,  though 
it  was  to  \'ienna  that  these  elements  of  discord  converged,  nnd  it 
was  there  that  the  revolution  was  to  fight  its  final  and  decisive 
battle. 

Such  was  at  that  moment  tic  slate  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
that  in  the  later  weeks  of  Mav,  1818,  fve  distinct  governments 
were  in  activity  in  its  different  kingdoms  nnd  provinces,  all  acting 
without  reference  to  each  <iilipr.  The  Court  at  Innspruck  had 
wisely  summoned  to    its  councils   the  experience  and  wisdom 
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of  Baron  Wessenberg,  who  succ«cdc(1  C-ount  Ficquclmont  as 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  llousclmld  and  of  Foreigrn  Aflairs. 
To  hiui  was  uJUcd  DublliufT,  despaicbeil  from  Vienna  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  aim munica lions  between  the  Court  And  the 
Capital.  Count  Bait^vany  was  also  part  of  the  time  at  Inns- 
pmck,  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  on  the  Court  a  series  of  measures  which 
served  only  to  adrancc  the  revolution  in  that  country;  for  no 
real  control  was  or  could  be  exercised  over  the  Ministers  at 
Pestfa,  although  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  and  Count  Szechenyi 
still  formed  part  of  the  Mag;\ar  Cabinet,  with  ibc  vain  hope  of 
restraining  their  revolutionary  colleagues,  in  i'eslh  the  schemes 
of  ibe  Magyar  separatists,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Radical  faction 
in  the  National  Ministry,  became  every  day  mtire  apparent. 
Milan  was  in  possession  of  Charles  Albert — and  Kadetsky  main- 
tained an  uncertain  footing,  in  expeciatiun  of  reinforce mcnts  and 
supplies,  on  the  Adige.  In  Prague  the  movement  had  also 
reached  a  formidable  pitch,  and  had  ended  on  iheSist  of  May  in 
the  proclamation  of  a  distinct  National  Ministry.  In  Vienna 
itself  we  have  seen  lo  whiii  anarchy  the  interests  of  the  Slate  were 
consigned,  When  Charles  V.  tied  from  Innspruck  by  torchlight, 
and  crossed  the  AIjjs  before  Muuri<-c  of  Saxony  amidst  the 
storms  and  terrors  of  defeat,  the  star  of  ihe  House  of  Austria  was 
scarcely  more  dim  than  when  the  scanty  retinue  oi"  Ferdinand 
reached  that  same  refuge  surrounded  by  ibe  brave  soldiers  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Tyrolcse  valleys. 

Our  limits,  already  inadequaie  to  a  complete  sun'ey  of  these 
events,  forbid  us  to  enter  uimui  ihe  more  extensive  and  com- 
jihcated  subjects  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire — the  war 
in  Italy,  the  dissensions  at  (icnnany,  the  dread  of  France;  but  we 
cannot  omit  to  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  at  the  earlier  stage  of 
this  crisis,  .-tnd  in  the  mitlsl  of  these  ilangcrs,  that  the  new  Ministers 
of  Austria  appealed  lo  the  British  Government  for  its  moral  sup- 
port, and  appealed  in  vain.  l"he  terms  which  Baron  Hiiinmelauer 
was  instructed  to  discuss  iu  London,  were,  indeed,  dictated  by  little 
short  of  desperation:  but  Lord  Palmerston  seems  only  to  have 
thought  how  even  those  terms  could  be  turned,  not  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  to  the  ailvantage  of  his  own  perfidious 
Italian  ally  ;  and  in  rejecting  them  for  even  greater  exactions,  he 
lost  the  sole  opportunity  of  obtaining  ilie  independence  ol  Lom- 
barily,  which  was  his  object,  without  contributing  the  least  assist- 
ance to  the  embarrassed  siaieiinen  of  Austria.  ^Vhea  VVcssenberg 
succeeded  Ficquelmont  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire  bcgua 
to  improve.  The  appointment  ot  the  Archduke  John  lo  the  post 
of  Vicar-Gencral  of  the  Germanic  body,  served  at  least  to  per- 
petuate 
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petuale  ibc  connexion  bcLvreen  Austria  and  her  natarat  oonfe- 
tlcrnles.  The  alliance  witli  Kus^in  uos  pnimoteJ  hy  tbe  active 
and  judicious  frieiidabip  of  tlie  ICuiperor  Nichulas,  who  seemei] 
tbruugliout  this  pcrintl  to  forget  bis  own  Iradilional  intereata  and 
designs  in  bis  zeal  for  bis  allies.  And  ibc  arm^r  of  tbe  empira 
continued  to  receive,  from  llie  slefidy  spiiit  i>f  Latour,  a  unifunn 
and  skilful  dircclton  M-bich  formed  a  striking;  contrast  to  ibe 
confusion  of  all  civil  government.  Ueinforccmcnts  vh-.tk  uii  tbeir 
way  to  Italy — an  availnbl**  force  nos  collected  round  Pragtte 
under  the  command  of  VVindi&cb^riitE — and  if  tbe  Court  coald 
tben  bavc  taken  a  more  energetic  rpsolulion.  the  calamitiec 
wbich  marked  tbe  followinjc  munlbs  inigbl  )>ositbly  have  been 
brouj^bt  to  an  earlier  termination. 

Tbe  first  act  of  ibe  tlmp«rt»r  from  Innspruck  was,  however,  to 
Idrcss  a  manifesto  lo  his  subjecls,  ac(-om|>anieil  by  a  letter  of 
undcserveti  coufMleticc  to  ihc  Minister  who  bad  allowed  the  pnirer 
of  the  Cn)n'n  to  be  tramplet]  under  fool  by  a  mob  of  student*. 
The  manifesto  declared,  that  in  ibe  present  stale  of  \'icnua,  when 
tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Imperial  famitv  was  threatened,  tbe  only 
alternative  which  remained  was  either  lo  force  a  retreat  with  the 
help  of  tbe  f;arrisun  iir  lo  niihdraw  in  silence  to  the  provincct 
still  faithful  to  the  Crown.  The  tlmprror  bad  taken  the  laOcr 
and  more  pacific  course;  and  bo  still  professed  his  resoluiiou  to 
maintain  alt  the  «ul>sianlial  constitutional  privileges  be  bid 
granted  to  the  jieople  since  March,  provided  they  were  sanctioned 
by  Icpid  authority  and  not  hy  the  violence  of  armed  factioM. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  delivering  these  jmiernoi 
exbortalione,  the  duty  of  the  Court  ivas,  after  die  fresh  outbreak 
and  conflict  of  the  :?6th  of  May,  to  appoint  o  mibtarj'  governor  of 
Vienna  and  place  the  capital  under  martial  law.  The  popular 
leaders  were  not  as  yet  provided  with  cannon  fioni  the  arsenal, 
and  the  orderly  citizens  nouKl  have  fell  they  were  not  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  Govcrnmcni ;  but  the  conilunt  decline  of  ali 
auibonly  and  the  increasing  despotism  of  tbe  clubs  and  tbe  mob 
bad,  before  many  months  elapsed,  rriluced  the  whole  city  lu 
a  stale  of  lUe  most  abs<dute  subjection  to  the  banditu  who  ruled 
the  streets.  Up  to  that  itme,  honever,  no  successful  resistance 
had  on  any  poiol  been  offered  to  the  revolution,  and  wherever 
the  torrent  bad  burst  its  banks,  the  whole  cttuntry  lay  wundatril 
and  desniate.  A  turn  was,  ere  long,  to  occur  in  this  disastrutts 
series  of  events,  but  it  still  seemed  remote  and  uncertain. 

'J'be  rcvtiluiion  bad  from  an  early  period  assumed  in  Bohemia 
tk  dtalinct  and  peculiar  character.  'I'hc  nalional  sentiments  of  tbe 
Cbeakian  people  bad  been  excited  for  several  )ears  preceding  tbe 
actual  crisis  by  a  somewhat  forced  revival  of  their  literature,  aad 
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br  recollections  of  freedom  and  independence,  wbicb  persccutiont, 
nonr  ivtfi  ceniuries  old,  bnil  foilml  Ui  obltterale.  Wbeii  Counl 
Siadion  nnnounced  frotn  bis  box  in  tbc  tbeaire  of  I'raguc.  on 
lb«  Idib  of  Alnri'b,  iliat  the  consliiuiion  wna  prorlaimcU  in 
Vienna,  those  wtirds  liad  to  ihe  Buhpiniiins  a  meaning'  scarcely 
imdrrstiMMl  by  most  other  provinces  nf  ilic  cnipiic.  Thev  at 
once  «;iw  themselves  in  inia^nniioii  nt  tbc  head  of  tbc  Slavonian 
popuintion  uf  AustriH,  just  b»  the  Magv^rs  taw  themselves 
abtolulc  masters  of  Hunsrary  and  its  tlependencies ;  and  tbc 
Gorernmcni,  which  was  makinET  concessions  in  Vienna  lu  a  mere 
nob,  was  making  concessions  in  Prnj^uc  as  in  Pcsth  to  X\\p  am- 
luiiotts  and  avcMi<:iii^  spirit  of  ati  awakened  naiionalily.  Tboir 
object  was  not  niilccd  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrinn  mnnarcbv, 
•i  it  was  contemplated  by  the  Magvars  or  the  Italians:  on  the 
oonirary,  the  Hnbeuuans  were  disposed  to  rely  on  the  numerical 
saperiority  of  the  Slavonic  race  and  on  tbc  ascendency  their  own 
persoaal  ({ualitics  had  lona:  ^iven  tbrm  in  the  aH'airs  of  the  nio- 
oarcby,  to  consolidate  their  power  in  Austria  and  ils  dependencies 
with  no  diminution  of  their  Invaliv  to  the  lunperoror  to  the  emj^ir*. 
Such  was  the  spirit  wliich  prevailed  amongst  the  body  nl  tloheniian 
ileputies  who  formed  the  ritfht  or  nioderute  party  in  tbc  Diet; 
and  such  on  another  ]>oinl  was  the  direciion  and  the  object 
pursuetl  bv  Jelachicb  with  the  snuiliern  Slavonian  populations. 
For  some  years  past  a  secret  aftsorintion  had  existed  in  Prague 
amon^  the  lower  cUiss  of  i.-iti/.ens  of  Bohemian  descent,  by  whom 
only  Bohemian  was  spoken.  Ou  the  oirurrcncc  of  the  revolution 
of  f'ebruBry  in  Paris,  this  body  at  once  assumed  or  avowed  ils 
poliucal  character,  and  on  the  {Hbnf  March  a  meeiinirwas  called 
by  anonymous  letters  ai  the  St.  Wcnzelsbad,  where  a  pciitiun 
was  atlopied  to  the  Emperor.  The  nutliortties  hail  warned  lbs 
citizens  not  to  aitrn^l  this  meeting,  but  took  no  mensures  to 
prevent  it;  thn  con&equcnce  \\9^  that  it  ronsisteil  of  about  1300 
persons  of  the  lowest  mnk,  who  elected  by  acclomniiim  a  c^m- 
mittcft  as  the  nucleus  of  tbc  movement  party,  and  this  com- 
■ailtee  assumed  a  permanent  authority.  As  each  succeeding  day 
increased  the  force  of  the  rernlutinn,  a  second  petition  was  shortly 
afterwards  prepared,  cljiefly  by  a  pariv  of  students,  demanding' 
popular  representation  on  llic  broadest  basis  and  a  responsible 
fiobcmian  ministry  residing  in  Prague.  I'he  ccMomiltee,  .iccom* 
puiied  by  some  200  annetl  students,  forced  the  Governor-General 
of  the  kingdom.  Count  Rodnlpii  Stadion  (brother  of  tbc  more 
eminent  Btiwfemor  of  Gakicia^ .  not  oidy  to  receive  but  to  *if/n  that 
document.  SubmiLtinp  at  oiicc  to  this  demnnd — to  the  ^reat 
disg^ust  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  city — be  wrote  to 
Baron   Pillersdnrf  that    'be  could  answer   for   nothinsr   if  all 
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was  not  panted.'  .All  was  grrnnled.  A  National  Guard  was 
formed  tritti  the  Bohemian  cockade.  Labour  and  wajEfes  were 
promised  lu  the  working  classes.  Commitlecs  were  foruied  to 
prepare  ilic  most  extensirc reforms  for  llm approaching  Diet;  and 
these  Ciimmiitccs  were  ftubscqueiulji'  convertnl  by  another  popular 
dcmonstraiinn  into  a  species  uf  Nntioiial  auschuss  or  Cominitiee, 
whicli  was  likewise  recocnised  by  the  Governor.  After  these  acts 
of  weakness  Count  R.  Sindion  rrsipncd,  ami  Count  Leo  Thun,  a 
young  nobleman  of  ^reat  firmness  and  jud<;ment,  was  raised  to  the 
post  which  his  prcdeccssur  had  only  quitted  after  hanng  aban- 
doned every  ilel'ensibic  poiot  nnd  given  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  the  revolution.  On  the  1st  of  May  an  address  was  pub- 
lished by  21  members  of  the  self-elected  National  Assembly, 
calling:  upon  all  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  the  empire  to  *  appear 
by  their  rcpresenlalivcs  on  lUe  Ulsl  of  the  same  month  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Prague,  to  take  counsel  fur  the  interests  of  their 
race,  and  esppcially  to  counteract  the  absorbinir  influence  of  the 
Germanic  body  al^>ut  to  meet  in  Frankfort.'  The  Robemians 
had  already  proiesietl  ngainst  any  measure  lending  ti»  ideniify 
llicm  with  the  Confedctaiicin  or  Germanic  emiiirc.  A  Slavonian 
detacbmeiii  of  the  National  Guard,  which  was  in  truth  an  armed 
club,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Swornost:  another  club,  called 
ibe  '  Slovanska-Lipa,'  was  formed,  which  reckone<l  60()  members 
on  the  2lih  of  May.  The  picturesque  streets  of  i*rague  were 
throngctt  with  the  uncouth  figures  and  barbaric  dialects  of  Poles, 
Moravians, Slowacks, Serbians,  lllyrians,  and  all  the  races  known 
only  to  Europe  by  the  mu5ter*roll  of  an  Imperialist  array.  On 
ihe  2nd  of  June  this  sirnnge  congress  of  '  oppressed  nationalities' 
opened  lis  proceetlings  by  fresh  stimulants  to  the  prevailing 
excitement.  The  old  hymn  of  St.  W'cnccslas  was  sung  round  the 
relics  of  tlie  Bi^hcmiaii  martyrs  and  in  churches  which  had  rung 

with  the  controversies  of  John   Muss  and    the   Ulrnquists.      A 

^^K  Serbian  popi^  said  mass  before  the  statue  of  King  )V(-nzcsla5  in 
^^V  the  Ri»ss:tiarkt,  and  passions  as  fierce  ns  the  flames  of  Constance, 
V        or  as  fatal  as  the  rout  of  the  While  Mountain,  siartpd  into  life 

■  upon  tliat  bridge  from  which  St.  John  Ncpomuck  bad  been 
I         plungrd  in  the  .Moldau. 

I  Prince  WindischgriliK,  who  was  in  command  of  the  military 

I  forces,  and  who  had  witnessed  in  Vienna  on  the  1  lih  of  March 
I  the  consequences  of  a  total   want  of  preparation  against  a  popular 

I  insurrection,  began  to  take  the  necessary  military  precautions. 
H         These  were  of  course   regarded  as  a  proof  of  reactionary  ten- 

■  dencies.  On  the  7ih  of  June  a  large  meeting  of  the  peopio 
I  resolved  to  petition  the  Emperor  to  remove  Wmdischgraiz  and 
M  to  give  the  command  to  one  of  the  Archdukes.  Some  dis- 
^^^  lurbances 
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turbances  tocik  place,  principally  amon^  the  workmen  in  the 
cotton  factorio*.  On  tbe  iOth  a  vast  ossemblaf^e  was  formed 
in  the  Camlinum — the  building  of  ibc  University,  founded  by  tbe 
Cmpcrur  Cbailcs  [V. — to  demand  tbe  withdrawal  of  tbe  troops 
from  certain  strategical  points  which  they  bad  occupied  on  tbe 
Wyasehrad,  and  tom|uirca  battery  of  6  guns, '20OO  muskets,  and 
80,000  rotinds  of  ball-carirtdgc,  for  the  use  of  tbe  town :  both 
requests  were  refused.  On  tbe  12tba  procession  ol  the  Snornost 
proceeded  with  revolutionary  songs  and  tumult  to  tbe  head- 
quarters of  tbe  stafT.  and  overpoweretl  the  sentinel.  A  shot  was 
fired  from  tbe  opposite  house,  aimed  probably  at  Prince  "Windisch- 
gratz,  who  might  be  seen  in  bis  rooms  ;  it  unfortunately  struck 
bis  wife,  a  most  amiable  daughter  of  tbe  House  of  Si-hwarlzen- 
berg,  and  killed  ber  en  the  spot.  That  was  the  signal  of  tbe 
bftttle  wbich  raged  for  two  days  with  extreme  violence,  and  was 
renewed  by  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  band  of  Czechs  from  the 
country  into  Prague  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  Htb.  The  conflict 
ended  lu  ibc  entire  submission  of  the  town,  the  dissolution  of 
the  National  Committee,  many  of  whose  members  were  impli- 
cated in  tbe  insurrection,  and  the  postponement  of  the  projected 
Diet  of  Bohemia.  Many  prisoners  were  secured- — some  of  ilicm 
with  a  complete  plan  of  operations  in  their  pocket,  which  had 
been  skilfully  and  boldly  executed  bvtbe  papular  leaders.  'This 
was,'  says  Count  Hartig, 

*  (he  first  victor)'  of  lawful  force  gained  in  the  sffirmy  year  1848  over 
insurrection.  That  which  Iiad  not  bet^ti  attempted,  or  hud  been 
attempted  in  vain,  in  I'ari!*,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Milan,  and  other  cities  of 
Um  note,  was  acconiphKhe<l  in  Prague  by  tlie  courage,  judgment,  and 
fiminesn  of  Prince  WlndiseJijii'riiU.  His  moderation  ajid  8elf-poft*r«8ion 
were  unshaken  in  llmt  terrible  hour  by  the  death  of  his  own  wife  and 
by  the  oevere  wound  of  hin  eldest  »on,  wiiu^c  knee  had  been  sliattered 
fay  a  ball  in  the  luid^l  of  (lie  city.  He  found  strength  in  bis  high 
mission  as  the  champion  of  legal  onier,  and  ilic  freeclom  which  iliat 
order  can  alone  secure,  against  the  savage  de8|>oti;im  of  fanatical 
democrats  wlio  were  ilirealcning  nil  Eunipe  with  doviislalion,  until  upon 
the  banks  of  (be  Moldau  thtiir  cutirse  wan  stayed.' — p.  313. 

It  was  stayed  but  for  a  tiinc,  and  these  brief  details  give  a  very 
imperfect  picture  of  the  violence  of  that  contest.  Ai  the  very 
outset  of  the  struggle  Count  Tbun,  then  Governor  of  the  kingdom, 
iiad  gone  in  person  to  the  barricades  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
effusion  of  blood.  His  remonstrances  were  the  more  in  season, 
as  he  had  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  for  bis  acquaintance 
with  tbe  language  and  nationol  interests  of  the  Uohcmian 
people;  but  they  found  no  audictice.  He  was  seized  by  the 
stndenU  and   kept  in  close  custody  for  forty-eight  hours,  the 
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leader*  of  tbe  insurroclion  ihroalPtiinfr  lo  kan^  bim  if  Prince 
WioiliicbRiHiE  did  not  wiiLdraw  ibc  troops.  Ao  altempt  mas 
even  made  by  ibese  rufliana  U>  act  uptni  tho  Tears  of  bis  votinff 
wile  to  induce  ber  Ui  entrant  the  Gnvenu>r  lo  give  way.  With 
a  >pint  woriby  of  ber  position  bdJ  ber  husband,  the  voirag 
Cituuiess  rcfuM-t)  even  to  vrilc  one  line  of  calreaty  in  diTerl  bim 
from  tbc  strict  path  of  Uutv.  Prince  VViDdiscb^rUtE  dedarnl  titst 
if  a  batr  of  hia  bead  ncre  tourbcd  be  n'ould  annihilate  the 
Carolinuin,  In  which  he  had  been  eonBnnl,  and  n-nutc)  put  every 
man  in  it  to  ibc  sword ;  and  o»  tbe  fulluvricg  afieriu*on  Cuunl 
Tbun  was  liberated. 

The  government  at  Vienna,  on  the  first  tiding  of  this  oot- 
break,  sent  down  to  Prague — not  instructions  to  the  Governor 
or  rcmfurccnients  to  tbc  Comtnander-in- Chief — but  two  oon- 
inifiiioncrs,  (^>uat  Menitdorf  and  llaron  Lazansky.  einpowoW 
to  superse<ie  Prince  \Viiidiscbgrat2  and  to  assume  the  ndmintstnu 
tton  of  Bohemia.  The  removal  of  tbe  Prince  was  precisely  ibe 
object  and  the  pretext  of  the  insurreciion,  and  to  obey  the  absurd 
directions  i>f  the  Cabinet  was  to  rRpiiulatc  at  discretion.  The 
Prince  refused  iii  fust  lo  surrender  an  authority  coiiAded  to  him 
by  the  Kmpcror,  and  Count  Tliun  forcibly  reprcsenteil  the  extreme 
weakness  and  danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  Nevertliele&s  both 
these  personages  did  resign— ^but  in  a  few  hours  Count  Mentdorf 
himself  compvebendod  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  resistance,  and 
tbc  operations  were  succcs:ifully  resumed.  A  heavy  fire  from  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muldau  appalled  the  city,  Tbe 
barricades  were  everywhere  carried  by  tbe  troops,  and  after  ibret 
days*  severe  fighting  Prague  kurrendere<l.  I'his  conflict  was  not 
only  tbe  first,  hut  the  most  successful  effort  of  the  restored 
military  power  of  the  empire.  Tbe  tranquillity  of  tbe  capita]  of 
Bohemia  has  not  been  again  disturbed,  even  during  the  October 
revolutions  at  Vienns,  aUhuugh  at  that  period  and  in  tbe  c«>une 
of  the  sc(x>nd  Hungarian  campaign  tbe  army  was  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  Priigue;  and  in  tbe  subsequent  debates  of  the 
Diet  at  Vienna  and  at  Kremsier,  the  Bohemian  party  fiirme<l  tbc 
Ducleusof  tbc  constitutional  majority  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
designs  of  uime  other  elements  of  ibe  monarchy  leagued  with  the 
demorraiic  societies  throughout  Europe. 

Tbc  period  now  ap))rt>achcd  uben  the  Diet  or  constitnlional  as- 
sembly of  the  empire  was  lo  meet,  and  the  elections  were  already 
going  on,  those  of  Bohemia  having  been  S4)mewhat  delayed  by 
the  conflict  at  Prague.  Tbe  Court  romaineil  at  Innspruck,  siill 
undecided  as  to  its  conrse.  When,  in  the  month  of  May.  Karon 
Wessenbcrg  had  accepu>d  the  arduous  and  perilous  duties  of  bead 
of  the  Guvcrmnent,  it  is  undeistood  that  be  bad  urged  with  great 
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forcer  and  indeed  as  a  condition  nf  hii  acceptance,  the  ahdicatioD 
of  tbe  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  that  the  rxown  should  pass  at 
ODce,  oot  \o  his  Majesty's  next  brother,  the  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  but  to  his  son,  ihc  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  who  would 
complcie  bis  ciffhleenth  year  on  the  IHih  of  August,  IS48.  The 
ambition  of  this  joung  Archduke's  inoiber,  the  Arciiducbcss 
Supliia^a  proad  and  energetic  Princess  of  the  Hottse  of  Bavartv 
— resisted  this  proposal  for  the  time,  and  il  was  in  fact  onlj 
carried  into  etTecl  lU  the  following  December,  with  the  coo* 
sent  of  all  parties.  Afcanwhilc  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
ioT  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  SoveTei;;n,  though  tbe 
Court  waf  unwilling  to  return  In  Vienna,  and  thouj^li,  if  it  hod 
returned  there,  the  consequence  would  have  been  only  to  place  it 
in  stricter  dependence  on  the  will  of  an  uncertain  popular  assem- 
bly. The  Cour;  required  securities  for  iu  own  safety  against  tbe 
people  ;  tbe  people  refjuired  them  against  what  were  tcrme<l  the 
reactionary  designs  of  the  Court.  In  truth,  as  Ctiunt  Hartig 
obaerres,  the  ouly  securities  tvliich  could  have  been  of  any  avail 
must  have  consisted  not  in  the  indefinite  promises  of  a  niutiittide 
lr>  keep  the  peace  and  obey  the  law,  but  in  efTectual  precautions 
taken  by  the  authority  of  (ho  Crown  to  preserve  and  enforce  Uiem. 
\o  such  precautious  were  taken  hv  the  (sovernment:  but  the 
popular  leaders  supplied  the  wantof  their  securities  by  more  prac- 
tical measures — -they  demanded  cannon  for  the  National  Guatd, 
and  ructntd  nij.  entire  fMitterieg  from  ihe  Imperial  Arsenal.  The 
Court  tiicreforc  re>olvcd  to  remain  at  Inuspiurk.and  on  the  Hkb 
of  June  a  p  rod  am  alii  m  appeared  by  whicli  tbe  Archduke  John 
was  ap{Kiinted  the  full  repn-scnlative  or  Alter  Ego  of  tlie  Em- 
peror, not  only  for  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  but  for  ull  the  business 
of  Government.  The  oinsequcnce  of  this  decision  was,  that  from 
that  day  tbe  Imperial  power  iJi  the  two  principal  cities  of  the 
empire — Vienna  nn<l  Pfsth — was  absolutely  committed  to  two 
personages  wbollv  independent  of  each  other,  and  aciing  by  the 
advice  or  oompuUion  of  discordant  and  even  hostile  ministries; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  corps  diplomaiique  was  suminnned  to 
Innspruck  by  direct  invitation  of  ihe  ICmperor.  An  altenipt  was 
made  to  form  a  new  atlministraticm,  not  in  imniedinle  dependence 
on  tbe  threats  of  ihe  clubs  of  Vienna  ;  and  C^>unt  Stadion.  the 
Goiernor  of  Cralicio,  was  sent  for  for  thai  purpose  :  he  was,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  the  time  for  him  Ui  act  was  not  come.  The 
tMine  want  of  resolution  slill  paralyzed  the  ablest  servants  of  tbe 
Crown,  and  tbe  afflicting  malady  which  has  since  incapacitated 
Count  Statlion  fntm  serving  his  country  may  already  have 
afieclcd  his  character:  for  wc  cauiiut  but  believe  that  a  decided 
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attempt  made  at  ibal  lime  lo  form  a  new  ailministration.  wbi(^ 
shoulil  have  convoked  the  Din  in  Linz  or  Oliniilz,  under  the  eye 
of  tlie  Court  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mob  of  Vienna,  might 
bare  proved  successful,  and  iroutd  have  prevented  much  of  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  that  ensued. 

Tbc  Archduke  John  assumed  the  duties  ofliis  office,  as  iocum- 
tenens  of  his  nephew,  on  the  2rnh  of  June,  and  as  far  as  pipularily 
and  honesty  of  purpose  went,  no  Prinrc  of  the  Imperial  House 
was  belief  filled  to  discharfre  ihese  duties  with  snccess.  Rut 
these  same  qualities  had  alrearly  caused  an  ace  u  in  u  I  at  ion  of  tasks 
to  be  heaped  upon  him,  each  of  which  would  have  sufficed  10  cm- 
ploy  the  whole  lime  and  energy  of  a  younjrcr  man.  He  was  to 
represent  ihe  Sovereifjn  in  Vienna;  he  was  to  mediate  between 
the  Hun?nriaiis  and  Croatiniis,  already  on  ibe  brink  of  war;  and 
on  the  2(itli  of  June  he  was  elected  lo  ihe  office  of  Vicepereni  of 
the  Germanic  empire.  In  the  two  former  capacities  no  resulU 
attended  his  exertions,  and  shorlly  afterwards  he  withdrew  alto- 
gether to  Frankfurt,  where  he  still  rendered  an  important  service 
to  Austrian  inlerests  by  maintaining' thai  counterpoise  against  the 
growing;  ascendency  of  Prussia,  whicli  Austria  had  at  that  time  no 
other  means  of  supporttn|j  in  ihe  councils  of  Ciermany.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  ergngeinents  the  formal  opening  of  the  Diet 
was  postponed  till  the  '22nJ  of  July. 

We  shall  not  attempt  minutely  to  describe  the  aspect  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  to  which  the  fate  of  the  Austrian 
empire  seemed  at  that  momenl  lo  be  commiltwl ;  but  after  a  some- 
what extensive  perusal  of  its  proceedings  we  retain  no  impression 
beyond  that  of  its  utter  incapacity  for  any  of  the  objecls  which  it 
wag  chosen  to  promote.  The  list  contains  few  names  of  pdilical 
renown  or  previous  experience.  The  best  of  its  members  were 
a  few  men  connected  with  the  scnnty  literature  of  Austria,  amongst 
whom  M.  Borroscb,  the  bookseller  of  Prague,  played  a  prominent 
part.  Of  the  twenfy-ihree  deputies  from  Gallicia  tweniy  were 
peasants,  who  c<»uld  not  nnderstand  German,  or  read  and  write 
in  any  language — the  rough  hair,  the  unclean  person,  and  the 
serge  coal  of  these  Polish  shepherds  were  strange  varieties  in  this 
Imperial  Diet  of  a  mighty  realm.  The  structure  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  no  morfi  than  the  nominal  occnp.itinn  of  this  miscella- 
neous assemblage;  no  meosures  were  taken  to  forward  ihat  work, 
and  even  the  <lrclaralions  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  loose  and  declainotnry  style, 
remained  undiscussed  when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  What  this 
congregation  really  aspired  to  was  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Government    by   the   terror    which   the   revolutionary    minoritj 
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to  exercise  over  the  capital,  over  the  niinislrv>  and  over 
tlie  empire.  The  representative*  of  the  motley  prov-ince*  of 
Austria  assumed  the  name  of  a  Sovereign  Assembly;  they 
exercised  the  authority  of  a  Cimvention:  but  in  ibe  ivhole 
coarse  of  their  existence  ihcy  evinced  no  perception  of  ilie  rijrht* 
they  were  to  defend,  or  the  dulics  they  weie  to  fulfil.  The 
only  creditable  portion  of  their  career  was  tiic  rcsisCance  offered 
by  the  Bohemian  party  to  the  exiruva^ant  demands  of  ihe  '  Left,* 
though  thai  resistance  threw  the  revolutionary  party  back  on  their 
adherents  out  of  doors:  and  precisely  as  the  Mountain  in  the 
French  Coorcntiou  of  1793  derived  its  support  from  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  from  the  Sections  of  Paris,  the  democrats  of  the 
Austrian  Diet  were  at  once  sustained  and  impelled  forward  by 
external  influences.  There,  however,  the  parallel  stops,  for 
though  the  agitation  in  Vienna  was  unceasing,  and  Uie  anarchy  of 
the  capital  complete,  it  was  kept  uji  rnihcr  by  the  relaxation  of  all 
authority  over  the  people  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  Government,  thron;;h  Ptdlsh,  Magj'ar,  and  Italian 
agents,  than  by  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Viennese  them- 
selves to  a  total  subversion  ul'  the  monarchy.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
Uftsscs  of  labouring  population  in  the  suburbs,  had  become  frights 
folly  necessitous.  Mtmey  was  more  freely  distributed  by  th« 
leaders  of  the  movement  fur  budding  barricades  than  for  any 
pursuits  of  lawful  industry,  which  indeed  were  universally 
checketl ;  and  the  Assembly  continued  to  sit  and  to  wrangle, 
within  the  grasp  of  the  power  which  was  one  <lay  to  destroy  all 
semblance  nt  control  and  authority. 

The  first  of  these  explosions  after  the  opening  of  the  Assembly^ 
look  place  on  the  2'3rd  of  August,  and  appears  to  have  bern  coar 
fined  to  the  class  of  workmen  who  were  irritated  at  the  retlucllua 
of  wages  which  had  just  taken  place.  A  conflict  ensued  near 
the  Prater  and  the  Brigitlcnau,  between  the  mob  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  National  Guard:  six  persons  were  killed,  but  the 
Government  allaved  the  tumult  bv  distributing  relief,  in  the  shape 
of  hctilious  public  work,  to  the  people.  Ttiis  opportunity  was, 
however,  wisely  taken  to  dissolve  the  'Committee  of  Public 
Safety,'  on  the  ground  of  its  having  utterly  failed  to  eflfect  its  pro- 
fessed object,  whilst  it  secretly  tended  to  favour  the  projects  oi 
anarchy.  This  determination  of  the  ministry  had  been  chiefly 
taken,  and  was  defended  by  the  influence  of  !?ach,  one  of  the 
rejircsenlatives  of  Vienna,  and  by  far  the  ablest  man  nlioni  the 
revolution  in  Austria  has  raised  from  the  circles  of  litciaturc  or 
the  law  to  the  higher  posts  of  political  power.  Bach  was  then 
K  Minister  of  Justice  j  lor  Pillersdorf  had  fallen  on  the  very  first 
■  vole 
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vote  of  the  Chamber,  despised  alike  by  all  pnrlica.  and  bad  been 
•ucceedfd  inihe  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  \ty  Doblhoff. 
Doblholf  was  wcnk  and  IneHictent,  but  the  et'ident  necessity  of 
resistance  was  ncknowledectl  by  ibc  Government,  even  f'>r  the 
tlefencc  of  the  Assembly  itself  aeainst  the  populace.  On  the 
14th  of  September  the  distiiibnnces  were  renewed  with  a  more 
hostile  and  threatening  chancier.  Retween  five  and  six  in  the 
eveniti^  a  ciinBideiable  group  of  soldiers  and  National  (inards 
[■liad  nss<-inb)ed  in  ajiparcnt  ainity  before  the  offices  of  llie  Minister 
of  Wot,  when  suddenly  armed  bodies  uf  men,  under  command, 
tmd  with  a  sort  c»f  military  array,  marched  on  to  the  p'onnd. 
These  leaflets  of  the  sedition  consisted  partlv  of  National  Guards 
and  partly  of  persons  wearinsr  the  ensigns  of  the  Academic  Le- 
gion, and  ihcy  Were  distinguished  by  a  j)rintcd  bill  or  placani 
upon  their  hats  to  the  efl'erl  that  'the  restoration  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  could  nlnne  save  the  threatened  liberties 
of  the  free-minded  citizens  of  Vienna.'  The  Governtnent  in- 
Blanily  prohibited  this  placurd.  aud  Bach  declared  with  ^eat 
apirit  in  the  Assembly  on  the  following  day,  that  Ministers 
Wtfre  not  blind  to  the  gross  illegality  of  such  menaces  in  the 
tnoulbs  of  a  diaciplined  mob — for  such  was  in  fact  the  National 
Guard  of  Vienna.  Uidike  us  prototype  in  Paris,  the  Viennese 
burgher  guard  had  on  almost  every  occasion  surrendered  itself 
to  the  democratic  faction,  and  the  violence  of  the  battle  which 
nltimotely  ensued  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  direct  hostility  of 
part  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  army. 

'  Whoever,'  said  M.  Bach  on  tliis  occiuiun  iu  the  National  As- 
iCfobly,  *  hns  watched  the  cinirMe  of  events  for  the  last  tJiree  weeks 
within  and  without  ihu  Huiu^e — whoever  has  suught  to  |>enetrate  to 
the  inorf  hecrcl  spritinH  which  \\n\v  cjiused  the  Bgilatioii  of  the  last 
fiirtiiight — for  the  real  leaders  have  not  yet  appeared  on  the  surface— 
whoever  has  followed  tlioc  disttirhanccjt  attculively  and  (liitpaiaiomtely, 
will  acknowledge  ihe  right  of  the  Kxcciitivc  Govetnnitiit  to  oppoee 
these  niaiufe^tations.  I  do  not  dmiht  that  iinlcfts  a  powerful  force  of 
the  beit  iJortiuii  uf  the  Nntioiial  (iuard,  hacked  bv  the  troops  of  the 
luK',  luid  nt  once  adviince<l  ye^ilfrduy  to  put  down  \\m  ttimultuous  bodyi 
the  day  would  not  have  paiued  oH  as  eaf<ily  :]»  it  did.  For  three  weeks 
post  a  criiMide  has  been  [ireachcd  ugai]u>t  ihu  niujority  of  thts  Chamber, 
a.t  well  as  the  (lovpnmiciil  which  it  Mippoil.-*,  a.-*  the  eneniie**  of  (he 
people.  TliOw  who  lii-ar  me  cannot  liave  forgotten  the  cry  perpttually 
raiHcd  and  proclnhned  to  llic  pc^iple  oa  the  doctnno  uf  liberty  ; —  What 
tnaUers  it  that  the  tnajorUtf  of  the  Chatuher  is  against  ^ur  cauatf 
tittce  behind  the  ininoHtt/  utanrfs  the  whole  body  nj  the  people  f  I  a»k 
If  that  is  a  doctrine  of  con^itiiutiorml  gftvernment?  and  though  I  know 
the  words  1  ulterare  poi)K>ii  to  theeuemies  of  frcedoiu,  it  Is  not  of  them 
that  1  am  afraid.' 
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Tfaii  iMtg^uaire  sufficiently  indicatCK  ilie  bitterneu  of  feeling:  and 
ibe  {^niviajr  liosulity  which  exisie<l  throughout  the  monibs  of 
August  aii<l  ScptPinb^r,  between  ^^hiil  wns  callctl  the  conslitu- 
lional  Guveriuneiit  uf  Austria  and  the  ochlocracy  of  Vienna.  But 
in  order  lo  comprehend  the  lull  force  of  ibpsc  cJcmeniB  of  disconl, 
it  is  necessary  to  atlvert  to  occurrences  which  were  passing  else*' 
where,  for  the  siorm  gathering  in  the  eosiern  prorinces  wBtf 
destined  to  break  on  Si.  Slrphen's. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  aitcmpl  in  this  place  to  follow  the 
connc  of  events  in  Hungary  ;  but  our  rcnilcrs  will  bear  in  mind 
that  tbriiu^hout  this  oveniful  summer  ilmi  kina^dnm  wns  umler  the 
absolute  control  of  nn  independent  ^orernmeni.nciing  in  constant 
defiance  of  the  common  rights  and  interests  of  the  empirt,- — re< 
calling  the  Hungarian  regiments  from  Italy  M'hen  Charles  Albert 
was  siill  on  the  soil  of  Lombardy — despatching  ambassadors  to 
Fritnkl'ort  to  contract  closer  tins  with  the  democrBtic  faction  of 
Germany  in  opposition  lo  those  German  aulhorilics  whose  swajr 
the  Hungarian  nvinislers  repelled — and  fomenting'  bolb  wilhidr 
and  beyond  ih?  frontiers  of  Hungary  irhatevpr  elements  of  revo- 
lution and  dissolution  were  in  iheir  judgment  best  calculated  to 
weaken  and  depress  that  power  whit  h  ilicy  were  seeking  tobetroy 
and  to  dismember.  For  these  reasons  the  Hungarian  policy,  at 
directed  by  M,  Kossuth,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  disaster* 
which  crowded  the  summer  <if  1848:  but  by  a  smgular  ccmpensa- 
lion  of  reiribmive  justice,  wbiUi  the  Mtigyars  were  evrrywhere 
seeking  to  league  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  Austria,  their 
own  domestic  oppression  raised  up  the  siouitst  panizans  of  the 
Innpfrrial  dynasty  on  their  o\^n  frontiers,  and  calleil  forth  the 
timely  energy  of  a  host  and  a  »immandcr  which  the  Court  itself 
hod  not  suspected  or  hoped  for. 

The  I  Itb  of  April,  1B48,  had  w!tncsse<l  the  dissolniion  of  the 
old  Hungarian  constitution,  and  whilst  the  Iriuinphant  Magyars 
exulted  in  a  revolution  which  seemed  to  havp  realized  the  wildest 
dreams  of  their  vanitv  and  andiiiion,  the  other  races  and  depend- 
encies of  the  kingdom  instantly  perceived  that  the  barriers 
which  alone  mitigated  the  paramount  influence  of  that  aspiring 
race  had  been  swept  away.  They  knew  by  experience  lliai  the 
very  first  object  of  such  men  as  Louis  Batlv^anr  and  Kossuth 
would  be  to  Magyarize  the  Sla\'<mian  and  Crnaiian  provinces,  and 
CTon  lo  cut  their  way  by  conquest  if  necessary  t"  Kiume,  nn  the 
Adriatic;  for  that  port  nnd  the  magnificent  adjacent  harbour  of 
Porto  XVc  bad  long  been  regarded,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
points  which  moat  conveniently  open  the  lerritoriesof  Hungary  to 
the  trade  and  policy  of  Kurope,  although  ihc  p>pulation  and  geo- 
graphical situation  of  those  provinces  exclusively  connect  them  with 
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the  southern  Slavonian  or  Greek  tribes,  and  with  tbe  possessions  nf 
Austria  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  To  such  conditions  the  Croaiians 
were  not  prepared  to  submit,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the  revo- 
lution they  had  appealed  to  the  Sovereign  by  a  deputalion  from 
Agram  to  protect  ihcir  privileges  from  invasion.  The  £niperor 
was  induced  to  give  an  assurance  that  the  recent  reforms  in 
Hungary  would  change  nothing  in  the  union  and  internal  ties  of 
the  monarchy ;  l>ut  lie  added  a  more  prariicnl  proof  of  his  own 
resolution  to  protect  those  lies  by  naming  Baron  von  Jelacbich  to 
the  office  of  I3an  of  Croatia,  which  had  nol  been  fdled  up  since 
the  Diet  of  1834.  As  the  nomination  of  Jelacbich  has  been  cited 
in  proof  of  the  faithless  disposition  of  tbe  Court  towards  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  at  tliat  early  pRritnl,  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
it  was  made  and  gazetted  on  tbe  28ih  of  March,  1848,  about  four- 
teen dajks  before  the  statute  sanctioning  the  independent  Hungarian 
ministry  received  the  Royal  Assent.  It  is  therefore  false  that 
any  Hungarian  counter-signature  was  necessary  to  confirm  tbe 
choice  of  the  Ban,  as  Count  Teleki  has  ventured  to  assert  id  his 
manifesto.  The  Croatian  party  lost  no  time  in  prejtaring  to 
defcml  itself  against  what  ii  held  to  be  the  aggressive  and  unjust 
policy  of  the  Baliyyany  ministry,  and  though  they  continued  to 
profess  the  most  unshaken  loyalty  to  tbe  King,  and  entire  readi- 
ness to  remain  in  dependence  on  the  central  authority  of  the 
empire,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  power  which 
the  Magyars  had  extorted  from  the  Crown  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  other  races  inhabiting  the  same  kingdom.  For  tbe  first  lime 
too  Ihc  authorities  at  Pfsth  assumed  a  right  to  command  the 
military  resources  of  the  kingdom,  forming  part  of  the  Imperial 
armies,  and  in  jiarticular  to  dispose  of  tbe  powerful  organization 
of  the  military  frontier.  This  last  pretension  roused  the 
Croatians,  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  to  the  vei^e  of  active  resist- 
ance. Indeed  alihongh  Agram  was  the  centre  of  the  poliiiral 
inovcmciil  of  the  Croatian  parly,  and  the  scat  of  its  Assembly, 
civil  war  had  broken  i>ul  considrrahly  earlier  with  the  most 
.ippalling  ferocity  along  ihc  south  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
On  Easier  Sunday  the  Slavonian  population  of  the  Syrmian  dis- 
tricts bad  risen  against  the  Magyars.  At  Kikinda  especially  a 
frightful  massacre  look  place,  in  which  the  Magyars  slew  defence- 
less citizens,  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  altar,  and  even  mutilated 
the  bodies  of  ihrir  prisoners.  The  patriarch  of  Corlowitz, 
Rajajitsch,  swore  n  sidenin  oalb  upon  the  oliar  to  avenge  tfao 
unhappy  races  of  the  VVallachs  and  Slavonians — whilst  ahmg  tie 
frontier  even  to  Transylvania,  acting  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Schagura,  these  persecuted  p<ipulaiions,  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  were  slaughtered  and  plundered  by  Magyar 
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authorities  and  courls-martial.  until  ibey  turneJ  with  cxterminat- 
itiK  forv  upon  Uirir  oppressors.  'I'lic  interceplcd  correspontlnnce 
of  Hem  bimsclf  ivilk  KossutL  aOorcJa  conclusive  evidence  of  iha 
aversion  these  saniruinarv  proceedings  Imd  inspired  througbow 
ibose  parts  of  the  kinfrdom  ;  and  they  produced  of  course  a  power- 
ful effect  nben  related,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  Slavonian 
Congress  held  in  Prague. 

Whilst  these  borrora  were  going  on,  still  imperfectly  linown  in 
the  solitudes  and  wastes  of  that  remote  country,  xhe  Magyars,  on 
{be  other  band,  began  to  impute  the  resistance  of  those  wtiom 
they  considered  as  their  Slavonian  subjects  and  dcpcndc-uLs  to  the 
secret  instigation  uf  the  Cuurt ;  and  ilie  more  so  as  the  vigorous 
remonstrances  of  the  Slavonian  Assembly  at  Agi'om  cnincided 
with  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  family  to  Innspruck.  TIil'sc  sus- 
picions so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Ilungiirian  Ouvcrnmcnt  caused 
the  iJan  to  be  summoued  in  disgrace  tu  Innspiuck — where  he  was 
confronted  with  Count  Louis  Kaityyany,  the  Palatine  Archduke 
Stephen,  and  Count  Szechenyi — Prince  Estcrhazy  being  also 
present.  Tiie  Ban  defcntted  liis  cunduct :  terms  of  accommodatiun 
Were  proposed  :  uitd  at  that  moment  hopes  were  cnlei  talued  that 
a  rccnnciliatKin  would  be  effected  by  the  Archduke  John  between 
these  coufiicting  parties.  These  negotiations  occupied  the  whole 
month  of  June  :  the  Ban  had  left  Agram  on  the  '2nii  of  thai  nioiitb. 
to  dispel  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies : — he  relumed  \o  it  on  the 
28tb,and  was  received  with  universal  entbusiasin.  Meanwhile  the 
agitation  and  preparatinns  for  resistance  to  the  Magyars  continued 
not  only  in  Croatia  and  Esclavonia,  but  in  Senia.  On  the  2nd  of 
July  the  Radical  Magyar  Oiet  was  convolicd  in  Peath — but  it  was 
attended  by  no  deputies  from  the  Slavonian  dependencies  of  the 
Cruwn,  except  from  Ihc  royal  burgh  of  Essek  un  the  Danube.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Jclachicb  was  suborned  by  the  Court,  or  that 
any  double  game  was  played  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  ;  for  it 
is  absurd  to  impute  to  Ferdinand  at  Innspruck  any  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  ministers  at  Pesth,  over  nhom  he  exercised  in 
rcaiitj  no  control ;  .ind  we  have  already  seen  the  coinpleic  Impo- 
tence of  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  even  in  the  far  nearer  disturbance* 
of  Prague — nay,  of  Vienna  itself.  Their  military  resources, 
such  as  they  were,  were  all  directed  to  Italy.  But  a  jtiurncy  at 
that  moment  to  the  retreat  into  which  the  suvcrcign  of  that  great 
empire  had  slunk  from  the  turbulence  of  bis  capitals  and  ihe 
confltcls  of  whole  races  of  his  subjects,  might  have  taught  a  lesson 
to  a  man  of  less  powerful  mind  and  less  loyal  resolutiun  than 
tiamn  Jclachich.  lie  at  once  perceived  that  the  monarchy  was 
expiring  for  want  of  a  more  vigorous  direction  and  of  military 
support;  and  although,  when  it  became  necessary  to  acl,  he  scru- 
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pulously  (lisclaimcd  al)  authority  from  tbe  Crown,  and  even  sum 
mnncd  the  troops  al  their  onu  risk  and  peril  to  join  lus  standa 
yet  lie  lind  prrceired,  and  pprccivrd  rightly,  that  the  duminati 
of  ihe  Magyars  was  equally  opposed  to  ihe  rights  of  Croaiia  n 
to  the  unity  of  the  empire:  insomuch  ihat,  in  conihating-  for  tb 
about  him,  he  was  dso  about  to  render  even  more  esseDlial 
sen'ires  to  those  above  bim.  On  the  8lh  of  August  the  Co 
quitted  Innspruck  to  return  again  to  the  capital ;  and  thouofb  tb 
measure  had  been  taken  in  order  to  unite  parties  and  conciliate 
ihe  people,  the  stale  oi  Vienna  at  that  very  time  gave  prrmonitorj 
indimtions  that  a  more  formidable  crisis  was  at  band.  The  cai 
of  the  Ban  was,  therefore,  more  and  more  identified  wiih 
of  the  monarchy. 

I'he  Magyars,  on  their  side,  were  sci  well  aware  that  tn  attaclEi: 
the  Croatian  provinces  they  were  in  reality  assailing  the  firm 
adherents  of  the  empire  itself,  that  they  employed  e%'er>'  artifi 
to  win  uver  the  German  |wpulaiion  uf  Austria  to  their  cause,  ai: 
to  foment  the  jealousy  alreadv  entertained  against   the  Stavoni 
parly  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  which  bad  been  returned  by  Buhemift 
and  the  other  Slavonian  provinces.     They  represented  the  real 
objects  of  the  Ban   to  be  not   so  much   the  protection   of  (bft; 
monarchy  and  the  defence  of  Slavonian  nationality,  as  a  plot  fi 
the  n-sluratiun  of  absolute  power  and  the  subjugation  of  all  trtb 
races.      Tbcy  negotiaie<l  with  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  but  sti 
more  with  the  German  democratic  clubs,  whether  in  Vienna 
elsewhere — insomuch  tbat  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  be 
their  agents  and  allies,  and  in  return  were  abundantly  provid 
with  money  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  M.  Kossuth's  bank' 
note  press.     The  Gib  of  October  brought  all  these  preparaiio 
to  their  faial  consunmmtion.     But  ere  ibnt  day  arrived,  ihe  mon 
of  Septi'niber  was  sidl  big  with  the  most  portentous  events  wbich^ 
had  happened  since  the  outbieak  of  the  revolution.     We  have 
already  seen  that  Vienna  was  in  a   stale  of  permanent   incan- 
descence ;    the  populace   were    nrmc<l ;    ihe    parnson   liad    b 
reduced,  by  the  jealousy  of  ihe  Assembly  and  by  the  demand  i 
troops  in  Itali,  to  only  GOOO  men — and,  the  well-aficctcd  jwrtv 
of  the  National  Guard  having  rapidly  fallen  away,  what  remain 
of  that  body  was  rather  favourable  lo  anarchy  than  determined 
resist  it.     The  Italian  campa)gn  was.  indeed,  gloriously  termi- 
nated ;  but  the  subterfuges  of  the  Piedmontese  Government,  still 
speculating  on  the  mternal  diflicullies  of  the  empire,  and  stil 
supported  by  the  illusions  of  Mr.  Abercromby,  forbade  Hadetzk 
to  reduce  his  army.    In  Southern  Germany  cxiensive  preparaiio 
bad  been  made  by  the  revolutionary  party  for  a  general  explosi 
to  take  place  on  the  20lb  of  September.    The  plan  miscarried 
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the  larg«  scali*  on  which  it  had  been  projected ;  it  broke  out  paiVi 
tially  iin  the  I8tb  ;  and  ibe ilcmucrats  su&tninud  a  couijilete  defeat 
uo  the  barricades  uf  FraiikfurU  and  in  some  uf  the  N>uibern  di«*l 
tricta  of  Gcrmauy,  where  their  leaders  were  arretted  ;  but  Prinos 
Licboowsky  and  Auersperg  were  barbarouily  murdered  by  ihft 
Frankfurt  uiob,  and  the  Constituent  Assomhly  uf  Germany  wai 
ooly  pruiecled  by  the  prumpL  advance  and  gallant  conduct  of  the 
federal  troops  from  Mayencc.  From  tbiil  moment  tbo  democratic 
party  acknowledged  that  it  was  in  Vienna  alone  they  could  bop6 
to  strike  their  next  decisive  blow.  So  strongly  and  to  jfenerally 
was  this  feeling  eniertaiued  by  the  ultra-German  republicaii*^ 
thaUas  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  great  Insurrection  uf  Vienna 
■cached  Frankfurt,  Uoberl  Blum  started  with  Ftiibel  fur  Austriai 
pivpared  lu  take  part  in  a  struggle  of  decisive  iniere«t  to  the 
Empire,  to  Germany,  and  to  Europe,  and,  as  be  declared  at 
Bxesiau  on  his  way,  U>  return  a  cuuqueror,  or  to  perish  there. 

Amongst  the  most  important  quesUous  wbtcb  bad  been  raised 
hut  not  i^ided  by  the  rerolution,  that  of  the  supreme  anthoritj 
over  the  Imperial  army  was  the  most  delicate;  fur — though  a 
divisiuu  in  the  civil  guvcrnmeui  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  might 
lead  Lo  contradictory  results,  and  a  division  in  their  Icgtslatire 
powers  to  angry  discussions — a  division  in  the  military  authority 
must  have  assumed  a  far  mure  fatal  character,  since  it  tended  to 
array,  and  did  actually  array,  onehalfof  the  army  against  the  other. 
That  excess  of  military  anarchy  had  nut  even  been  saiiciioned  by 
the  IJuogarian  staiuiu  uf  the  llib  of  April:  no  proper  War  Do- 
pariment  existed  in  Hungary;  and — allhough  conditions  had  been 
imposed  ou  the  foreign  service  of  the  tro{>ps — the  general  Imperial 
r^ulationa   of   nuhtary    service   and  command,   and   the  oath* 

constantly 

*  TUam  an  the  word*  of  tb*  AtuOiui  Mtlit&rj  OkIU,  trnken  bj  mU  tlie  irotip  g/  tb» 

mmmtcby  evoy  y«v: — 

'  Vi<t  twr*x  Ut  (iotl  lite  Almi|{hty  ■  folemii  oAth  to  b«  foJtlirul  atid  obedit-iit  to  tiis 

Uajaiy  onr  niMl  illuftriiiii*  Friiic«  ami  I^ird,  Kmperor  of  Auitclu,  Kiitj;  of  H'liigmry, 

Milii mis.  UaliciA,  l^onmio,  Kroa.tiii,  ami  EkUvuiiib,  Aictuluka  of  AiMlria,  Ac.; 

fat  «l>ey  bu  Mnjvty't  limrtnlt  tuid   aiti  utlicr  ai i ti kit i lira,   huoouriii^  aiiil  drleiMtiug 
B    (bm  fttaxr,  >n>J  lo  |ivr  (iT«ct  la  lli<ir  ctdert  viii  comniiSiuU  again*!  eveijr  mwtny,  wb(>  fl 

H    mumr  it  amy  be,  uid  irfaFr«r«r  tbe  will  <if  11,31.  inay  diiecl.   by  WAlet   aiid  by   Uiid,  H 

^ft   bj  ilsjr  wi  by  aight,  in  ligbiK,  in  mtamm,  ia  cvmljaU,  nud  in  ruterpri*«s  ut  rvvwy  mH  ;  H 

^m  in  a  wonl.  io  «Tciy  pUo,  a1  every  tune,  snil  ou  ill  occuioiu  lu  li)|tii  boldly  aud  H 

^^  rasafully^naver  !■>  fciiMke  i>ur  Ihmi]ii,  our  colouit,  and  out  ilsndudj — acvcr  tu  i^umv  H 

to  The  lcii*t   iiiic]ml.iit<liii|f   Willi  tiie  FiirTny,  but  Rvrr   lu  bnliavc  lu   gond   lutdien  in  ^M 

olMdimfle  to  iIm  •tfliclei  o(  wu,  and  in  liiti  wite  (o  lit-e  ki>d  die  with  lionour.    8«  bclji  V 

V  God.     A  mm.' 
TtM  srticlet  of  war  UtRtm  witli  th«  utnKwt  {•minao   tbe  puui«bt»«n<i  iDCurrcd 

■  hy  ib«  bt»ch  nf  tbii  uulb.  TIm  Ith  Krlicle  tttm  to  atltropla  at  iuiiuIiurJiimiioti; 
ibe  M)  iHiuiihH  high  Itraxm  by  ibe  tn^;  llir  IStli  putiiOira  dcMitimi  uf  colontt 
■ad  b>«sch  of  oath  tiy  dmih,  &c.  It  wu  ly  virtue  of  thfite  arUtl<$  alone  Utat 
utililsry  puuiabuieiiU  weic   iuflictffd  on    the  Huiigmriatj  officcn  at  Amd  and  rlw- 
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oonstanlly  taken  and  renewed  throughout  the  army  to  tlie  scrvi 
of  the  l^mperor  and  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  were  not  abro- 
gated. In  spite,  however,  uf  this  still  cnlire  /^f^a/ suprctnacj'  of 
the  War  OfHce  of  the  Empire,  ihc  ministrv  at  Duda  had  begun  to 
exercise  direct  military  authority,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  increased 
the  irritation  of  the  Ban  and  the  troops  along  the  whole  military 
frontier — and  the  Imperial  Commandant  in  Buda-Pcslh  had 
quitted  that  city  after  a  popular  d em unst ratio ti  which  destroyed 
bis  authority  and  tlie  last  hope  of  peace. 

On  the  3Ut  of  August  a  despatch  was  addressed  by  the  Hun* 
garian  Government  to  Prince  Estcrhaxy,  with  reference  to  a  com- 
municatioafrom  the  Imperial  Minister  of  War.  In  this  despatch 
the  Magyars  declared  thai  as  h)n{;  as  the  Ban  of  Croatia  declined 
to  obey  iheir  orders,  they  would  send  him  no  money  for  the 
support  of  his  troops.  Jetachich  being  pressed  for  means  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  who  were  in  extreme  destitution,  and  must  have  lived 
by  marauding,  had  appealed  to  the  War  Minister  at  Vienna, 
Count  Latour  had  answered  that,  as  long  as  the  Hungarian  Go^^| 
vernmcnl  occupied  a  legal  position,  he  could  send  neither  artillery^^ 
nor  atiiinunllion  which  might  be  used  against  them  ;  but  he  trans- 
mitted a  sum  of  280,000  florins,  on  the  ground  that  the  Emperor's 
troops  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  Emperor's  pay-  This  state- 
ment was  made  by  Latour  himself  only  six  days  before  bis  death 
to  the  Austrian  Assembly,  and  approved  by  that  body. 

On  the  1 1th  of  September,  the  Ban,  who  was  at  that  time  acting 
entirely  from  Ins  own  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  empire,  aggra- 
vated by  the  increasing  arrogance  of  the  Magyar  Government, 
crossed  the  Drave.  He  published  on  the  same  day  o  proclam 
tion,  base<l  on  a  memorable  ticichiralion  of  the  Croatian  people 
the  9th  of  March,  1722,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  which  that  province  accepted  the  rule  and 
dommion  of  '  the  princes  and  princesses  who  should  hereafter 
possess  not  only  Austria,  but  also  Siyria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola, 
and  who  should  reside  in  Austria;'  and  whilst  he  professetl  hia 
earnest  desire  to  obtain  a  central  administration  for  the  empire, 
eapcciutly  in  the  departments  uf  wai',  finance,  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  equal  rights  for  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  the  Imperial  domi* 
nions,  he  declared  the  determination  nf  his  own  people  loocknow- 
Icdftc  the  authority  of  no  usurping  nationality.  The  Hun- 
gftrian  Ministry  rcsjionded  to  this  appeal  on  the  Hth  by  a  levy  en 
matse,  and  everything  indicated  the  approach  of  a  mortal  struggle 


wLriT.     Sa|it»Me  the  cue  of  »xi  Irltli  rebellion  in  which  wliole  Ituli  regiro«uto  wid. 
lb«  cotiMaljulAry  f<jr»  hfti3   poiw  ovrr  lo  Mi.  Swilh  U'Utin) ;  trould  tut  tba  Bri: 
BTliclM  of  war  liavo  Ixeii  B,i.ifiliciJ  mOt  e^ttX  tcveril;  f 
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reen  the  two  most  morlial  and  most  hoslilc  races  of  the 
einpirr.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  was  over.  The  Ban  reached 
the  Lake  Balaton,  where  an  inieriicw  Iiail  hcen  proposed  between 
him  and  the  Palatine  on  board  the  sle.imer  recently  launched  by 
Coont  Szechenyi  on  that  vast  piece  of  water.  The  steamer  bore 
down,  but  teithoul  the  Imperial  colours ;  and  JclachicL,  probably 
suspecting  that  he  should  be  kichiappcd.  rcfuseil  to  go  on  board.] 
The  Archduke  Stephen  retired  to  Vienna — a  step  that  has 
tbniwn  a  shade  over  the  brilliant  hopes  which  Iiis  character  and 
attainments  had  before  excited.  To  complete  this  stale  of  confu- 
sion, the  Hungarian  ministry  had  resigned  or  rather  dissolved  itself. 
Loois  Bailyvany  retired  from  office;  the  more  moderate  mem- 
bers of  that  luckless  cabinet — Prince  Eslerhaxy,  Count  Szochi'nvf, 
Baron  Eotrijs,  and  Deak— left  the  country  ;  and  everything  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  frantic  with  vauiiy  and  ambition,  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  Assembly  and  a  deluded  people. 

The  object  of  the  Conrt,  acting  on  these  questiims  under  the 
adrice  of  Bach  and  Count  Laiour,  and  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Imperial  Assembly,  which  had  refused  by  a  vote  of  186  to 
108  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Magyar  Assembly,  and  strongly 
sympalhixcd  with  the  Slavonian  cause,  was,  above  ull  thln£rs,  t( 
prevent  a  collision  between  the  military  forces  which  were 
adrancing;  under  tlic  Ban.  with  the  habitual  organization  of  the 
Slavonian  frontier,  and  the  very  inadequate  strength  which  the 
Mi^yar  rulers  then  possessed;  for  it  must  be  recollected' 
that  I'eslh  Imd  at  that  moment  scarcely  any  means  of  defence/ 
and  the  battle  of  Scbwechat.  fought  nearly  six  weeks  later, 
proved  the  inferiority  of  the  Hungarian  levies  to  the  followers  of 
the  Ban.  Had  the  Government  wished  simply  to  reduce  and  con- 
quer the  Magyars  by  the  army  of  Jclachicli.no  commissioner  would 
hare  been  sent  to  Pestb,  but  the  Han  would  simply  have  marcbetl 
qn  that  city.  The  course  which  the  Government  did  aflopt  was,, 
on  the  contrary,  that  which  seemed  best  colrulated  to  avert 
tliis  collision,  by  appealing  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  to  the 
loyalty  and  military  obeilipnce  of  both  parlies.  Count  Hartig 
remarks,  that  with  reference  to  the  armed  jtopulalion  which 
existed  in  the  land  nf  the  Magyars,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  \\  ar 
was  the  only  authority  who  could  effect  this  humane  object,  for, 
as  the  eiitbi'h  clause  of  ihe  third  arliclo  of  the  recent  Statute  of 
Hungary  recognised  the  unity  of  the  army,  he  still  ictaiiicd  some 
direct  influence  over  all  the  troops  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
thoogb  they  were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Palatine. 
Count  Lambcrgf  a  nobleman  of  large  possessions  in  Hungary 
and  Carinthia,  committed  to  neither  side,  and  possessing  high 
rank  and   exjwncnce,  was  therefore,   on  the  very  day  after  the 
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Palatine  bad  returned    to   Vienna,  invested    with    tlie    sopremj 
znilitary  ctimmand  throughout  the  kingdom  and  its  depenilencipf  | 
and  this  commission  was  preceded  by  an  Imperial  proclamatit 
exhorting  the  whole  nation  to  peace  and  obeitiencc,  nhilsl  h  « 
probated  the  efTorts  made  to  dismember  the  Empire,  refused 
acknowledge  ihe  division  of  the  army,  and  withheld   l!je  Hoy: 
sanction  from   the  scanilalous  and  illecal  system  ai  assignats  wil 
which   Kossuih  was  already  inundat)n<;  and  mining  the  coodti 
Al  the  same  lime  forces  were  despatched  from  Moravia  to  qut 
ihc  disturbances  which  bad  broken  out,  though  with  less  intensityJ 
in   the  northern   counties.       But  the  moment  had  now  arnv< 
when  the  pampered  audacity  of  Kossuih  was  at  length  to  plun^ 
Hungary  into  open  rebellion  and  total  revolution. 

Ou  the  27Lh  i>f  Scplemhcr  the  revolutionary  Convention,  whit 
had  assumed  the  powers  of  the  Constitutional  Diet  of  Hungai 
nullified  this  proclamation  of  the  Crown,  and  resolved  to  resist  tl 
military  commission  which  gave  Count  Lnmberg  the  comniaDd 
tlie  troops.     On  the  morning  of  the  following  day  a  placard, 
the  Magyar  language  only  (^which  half  the  inhabitants  of  Pea 
do  out  understand),  was  poste<l  on  the  walls  of  the  citr,  declarii 
that  every  man  should  be  hanged  who  obeyed  the  Koyal  Comma 
aion  (Dunder,  p.  26).     The  streets  were  ihnmgwl  with  exmt 
crowds — news  arrived   by  breathless  messengers  thai  on  acljt 
was   at    that  moment   going  on  at   Stuhlwcissenburg,  some  si] 
hours'  ride  from  Pesth.  in  which  the  right  wing  of  the  Ban's  ari 
had  alre.idy  been  routed — a  cry  was  raisipd  that   Lamberg 
already   in   Bu<]n,  and   the   drums  beat  to   arms.*      The   mo\ 
rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  attacked  the  house  which  served 
the  head-quarters  of  General    Hraliowaky,  at  which  the  Uo%-i 
Commissioner  had  just  arrived.     Hrabowskv  was   insulted 
locked  up — Lamberg.  who  had  travelled  without  escort,  and  appi 
rently  without  suspicion  of  the  true  character  of  the  savages 
was  to  deal  with,  bad  quiltc*!  the  house,  and  was  pnM-ceding 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the   Assf^mbly.      In  th 
middle  of  the  bridge  bis  carriage  wns  stopped  by  a  party 
Naliimal  Guards  and  fierce  insurgents  armed  with  scythes.    Th( 
were  headed  by  two  members  of  the  Vienna  Academic  Lc^ioi 
for  a  detachment  of  that  body  were  fraternizing  in  Pesth  with  Tl 
armed  enemies  of  Austria,  and  were  sent  back  to  Vienna  a  fc 


*   It  i«  ftlincwt  E(iperfla(nii  lo  remiiMl  llie  readrr  that  Pnth  and  BitJa  am  aittwlfd  < 
opfiMtic  ti<l«i  of  t)i«  DuiQb«,  WVt  thn  Stran'l  aniJ  lb«  BormiBh.    Tbc  kit  of  gof 
atnl  woa  in  Kiiiln ;  lliR  UtH  aat  in  PnUt  (titer  iu  mnoTid  tram  PrcHbutit.      A  trtid 
of  boati  cDuiircIa  \ht  two  iliTuioiii  uf  tlw  Hniigaiiui  capital;  the  RU|icnauin-liriil| 
mi  Bnt  Dpenad  about  uK  wteka  lalu,  wImii  Piioea  WiudUcbgrftU  ra-occu^cd  tlit 
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days  later  to  do  their  toorA.  One  of  ihem  advanced  wiih  the 
hovsc  question,  '  Who  goes  there  V  '  The  King's  Commis- 
sioDpr,  Couai  Lamberg:,' was  the  reply.  *  To  bell  with  you  then,' 
rejoined  the  ruffian,  and  a  single  blow  rleft  the  si^ull  of  that 
gallant  and  wholly  innocent  servant  of  the  Crown.  His  body, 
scarcely  lifeless,  was  torn  from  the  carriage,  and  drugged  streaming 
wilb  blood  along  the  bridge :  tbe  pojmlace  on  ibc  other  side 
seized  on  their  prey  and  mutilated  it  with  every  barbarous  iiulig- 
uity,  until  some  of  the  better-minded  of  the  National  Guard  in- 
terfered to  prevent  tbe  people  from  hanging  ihis  iropbv  of  their 
guilt  in  front  of  the  House-  of  Assembly.  The  assassin,  who 
bad  been  a  student  of  me<]icinc  in  Pe&tb,  was  paraded  about  the 
city  in  triumph,  preceded  by  his  bloody  weapon — he  cominned 
tramolesied  during  the  whole  reign  of  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
accomplices;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  /Inal  resturaLion  of  the 
Im{K>rial  authority  that  tlie  treacherous  villain  auSered  on  the 
allows  the  penally  of  his  crime. 

This  event,  which  stamps  the  Hungarian  rebellion  with  inde- 
lible atrocity,  is  as  yet  to  he  judgetl  of  chiefly  by  its  results  :  its 
causes  still  rest  with  tbe  depraved  consciences  of  its  projectors. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  such  frightful  snd  decisive  blow  could 
alone  deliver  over  Hungarv  into  the  bands  of  Ko!(5uth's 
faction,  by  rousing  the  ivorst  p.isal^ms  of  ibe  populace,  by  in- 
spiring terror  to  tb<>  mtnlerate  ]^riy,  ami  by  cutting  off  all  means 
of  recanciliation  with  the  Court.  The  deed  was  done;  it  re- 
mained unpunished  by  those  whom  it  concerned ;  and  it  pro- 
duced those  eO'ecis  which  the  usurping  rulers  had  most  reason 
to  desire. 

But  although  this  act  of  horror  decided  tbe  course  of  events  for 
many  months  in  Pcsth,  nothing  was  secured  unless  a  bold  effort 
could   be   made  to  carry  the  attack   iuto  tbe  very  heart  of  ihe^ 
JSmpire.     Tbe  check  which  the  Ban  bad  received  at  SLublwciss- 
enburg  was  momentary.     Tbe  Court  instantly  responded  to  thCj 
sssassioatiun  of  Lamberg  by  the  must  vigorous  measures  for  tho 
(^iMtiscmcnt  of  so  flaring  an  act  of  treason.      Count  Uecsey  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Hungary  with  full  powers;  no  doubt  cuuld 
remain  as  to  the  necessity  of  quelling  and  avenging  these  scenes' 
of  blood;  the   Magyar  Diet  was  dissolved  by  pnK-lamaiion.     On 
the  3rd  of  October  atiothcr  proclamation  was  issued  giring  Baroa 
Jelachich  full  military  authority  over  tbe  troops  in  the  kingdom,' 
^vhich  was   placed  under  martial  law.     If  Vierma  had  remained^ 
quiet,  these  measures  would  probably  have  succeeded  :   but,  as  an 
intercepted  letter  of  the  -lib  of  October  from  Pesth  said,  *  Hun- 
gary lias  one  chance  more.     Fur  God's  sake  get  up  a  pretty  revo- 
lution in  Vienna,  and  we  arc  saved.*     The  German  demagogues 
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in  Vienna,  as  we  liave  seen,  bad  already  kepi  that  city  for  \reeks 
on  ibc  brink  iif  a  conmlsion,  llireatenin*  (be  majority  of  llie 
Asscinlily  and  insulting  ibc  Crown,  wliilsl  tbcy  received  from  tUc 
onarciiisu  of  Krankfort  the  impulse  already  ^ivcn  to  that  faction 
..from  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  (Jenrral  Conspiracy  at  Paris.  This 
'position  of  affairs  brou<rbt  ibem  into  direct  and  open  union  nilh 
ibe  ulira  party  in  Hungnry.  and  from  tliis  point  ibe  two  forces 
n-birh  wc  have  endeavoured  to  trace  from  tbcir  source  pour 
onward  their  united  and  destructive  stream. 

M.  DunJcr,  an  eye-wiiness  and  actor  in  these  scenes,  says  : — 

'  The  njfans  employwi  to  crush  the  Kowuth  faction  in  ITungarr 
servctl  as  a  preiexl  lo  the  anarchist.**  to  fomenl  amongst  the  population 
of  Vienna  and  in  otliiT  places  a  mistrii^l  of  the  inu^ntions  of  the 
Government,  which  on^iiiatcd  Jn  tlic  Mui^yar  pru)>a^atKia.  lu  the 
Pemocraiic  Aweoriiittori  this  alliance  was  coiielu<lwl  wiiti  Kotvnth'A 
faction,  and  the  plan  n-as  formeil  In  overthrow  the  mittUlry  by  a  reio- 
liition,  to  raij*e  Huimarv'  to  independence,  and  to  proclaim  the  Uepiiblic. 
The  Iladica!  jwirry  kept  up  an  uices&ant  crj-  of  reaction  ami  treachery, 
and  Bt  liut  resorit'd  to  the  must  repreliemiblc  means  of  accomplUhing 
its  object.  It  led  the  people  astray  and  produced  the  October  revo- 
lutiuiij  which  was  rendered  possible  by  the  want  of  re#pfK:t  for  law. 
order,  and  trtie  free<h}m  in  the  mass  uf  the  peoj^le,  and  by  the  want  ul' 
diKiplltie  in  the  National  Guard.*— />w7(rffr,  p.  33. 

Again, 

*TIie  Radical  parly  of  the  city  of  Vicuna,  principally  cotuposed  of 
foreigners,  of  Jews,  and  those  especially  from  Hungarj',  had  for  mom  h» 
succeedeil  in  acquiring',  by  their  vehement  declamatiiHi,  an  influence 
over  the  middle  classes,  which  proved  the  political  inexperience  orihe 
cilitens  of  Vienna  fiir  morp  than  tlie  vices  of  the  s)'stem  they  had  over- 
thrown  In  all  the  Vienna  resolutions  and  riots  it  h  noto- 
rious that  Uiiiiigai'ian  money  waii  sgient.  Kor  inoiilhs  stjmc  fifteen  or 
twenty  Jew  apothecaries  and  doctors  were  known  lo  act  as  the  go< 
belweetu  frutn  Biida  to  the  Aula  of  Vii-iina,  by  wlmiu  a  large  number 
of  students  were  kept  iu  ilie  leash  by  suiull  louns  and  douBiioiis>  sa 
tliat  at  the  moment  when  the  Ma^ar  cause  seemed  sinking  under  itt 
iulercial  and  external  eueiute!),  they  broke  forth  in   the  mucli-needed 

explosion  at  A'ienna It  is  indU]>utably  proved  thnt  tbe 

Vienna  revolution  of  the  (jtli  of  October  was  not  nuide  by  Vieutia  or 
by  the  Vicrmese,  but  by  ihe  Magyars,  with  llie  helji  of  the  Kadicals  in 
and  out  of  Ihe  riding-school  in  wliich  the  Dipt  w.xssittiiij. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  murderers  of  Latour  expressly  declared 
timt  their  intention  was  to  avf/iye  the  tiipjKirt  trhich  that  minister  was 
supposed  to  have  given  to  Jelachich  in  his  campaign  against  the 
j/ayyari.'— Dunder,  pp.  204-207. 

So  far  the  Adjutant  of  the  National  Guard.  Count  Ifartig 
distinctly  asserts  in  additiitn  that  the  murilcr  of  Latour  was  openly 
■poken  uf  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  democratic  party  held  in 
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ihe  rooms  of  tbe  Odcon,  j«  the  Jtnt  dayt  of  October,  and  wa* 
communicaled  to  tbe  noble  releran  hiiuself  by  an  ex-ofiicer 
then  present.  Latuur,  bo^vcvc^,  diidatncd  to  notice  or  even 
la  credit  tbe  ferocious  menace:  nay.  he  neglected  to  take  precau- 
tions as  a  minister  to  avert  tbe  general  calamities  wbich  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  act  rendered  but  loa  pmbable. 

\Vc  d<>  nni  cboose  to  quote  passajfos  in  wbicb  the  '  ci-devant 
Adjutant  uf  the  V'icniin  National  Guard'  takes  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  naming  individuals  as  the  direct  agents  of  tbe 
Magyar  Government  in  these  dark  intrigues.  Indeetl  we  think 
M,  Dundcr  sbould  not  have  allowed  himself  to  name  any  one  lit 
connexion  fviib  such  proceedinffg — unless  when  be  could  appeal  to 
judicial  evidrncc.  liut  what  the  piWcy  of  the  Magyar  Govern- 
ment wns  in  the  days  wbich  elapsed  from  the  murder  of  Count 
Lainber^  on  the  28th  of  September  ro  the  murder  of  Count  La- 
Wnr  on  the  Gth  of  October,  no  one  who  traces  the  series  of  causes 
and  effects  can  possHjly  doubt:  and  nUcn  wc  arc  told  by  the 
enthusiasts  of  anarcbv  that  the  Hungarian  insurrection  was  in- 
vested with  tbe  dignity  of  a  f^rcat  national  contest  for  independence 
and  freedom — our  answer  Is,  that  the  best  cause  wliJcli  ever  was 
defended  by  rebels  assumes  a  tenfold  blackness  when  it  stoops  to 
tbe  practices  and  crimes  t)f  revolution,  aggravated  by  bcm^  per- 
petrated on  a  foreign  soil.  If  the  Magyars  had  scL  fire  to  tbe 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  palaces  of  Vienna  by  way  of 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  own  treasuns,  no  one  would  have  dis- 
puted the  barbarism  of  such  an  action ;  but  to  set  fire  to  ibo  exe- 
crable passions  of  the  Vienna  mobs,  and  even  to  tamper  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  army,  for  the  pur^wsc  of  auudiilating  the  Constitu- 
tional Asscndily  and  the  intmarchy  of  Austria,  is,  in  our  eyes,  a 
sin  of  at  least  equal  magnitude. 

Tbe  movement  of  iliis  long-impending  day  began  in  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  and  in  a  form  which  has,  happily,  with  only  one 
exception,  not  recurred  in  Europe.  A  single  deiarbment  of 
tbat  army,  wbich  has  elsewbere  so  gloriously  maintained  its 
cbaracler,  had  been  seduced  from  the  track  of  honour.  The 
Austrian  system  of  allowing  a  particular  regiment  to  remain  for  a 
long  course  of  lime  at  the  same  station  has  many  obvious  disad- 
t'antages.  The  Ricblcr  baiialion  of  grenadiers,  for  many  years 
quartered  in  Vienna,  had  contracted  numberless  ties  of  iniijnacy 
with  the  population.  For  soiuc  days  previously  they  bad  shown 
signs  of  insubordination,  and  they  were  known  to  frequent  the 
places  of  resort  used  by  the  democratic  parly.  These  facts  and  the 
want  of  troops  in  Hungary,  immediately  after  the  open  declara- 
tion of  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  induced  the  Minister  of  ^Var 
to  urder  their  immediate  departure.     This  order  was  received 
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wttb  strong^  indicatioDS  of  mutiny  m  the  cTemng  of  the  5ih  of  Oc- 
tober. Dunder  say* :  '  It  U  notorious  that  tlie  grcnailiert  were 
worked  up  to  resist  tl^ie  order  by  an  excess  of  spirituous  liquors 
within  the  xcell-knoicn  pothouses*  (p.  207.)  The  manufacturing 
popuUtion  of  the  Gumpendorf  suburb,  in  which  the  barracks 
of  ibis  rcpment  were  situnttrd,  grew  excited  ;  and  when  it 
appeared  that  the  grcnndiers  were  on  ibe  verge  of  open  revolt, 
a  DDinerotiB  deptitntion  of  the  Democratic  Association,  composed 
of  Students,  Nntional  Guards,  ■women,  and  Magyar  agents  with 
their  national  coluurs  on  their  caps,  marched  do^'n  to  appUtid 
and  salute  them.  The  civil  niagistrale,  Braun,  sought  fur  the 
aaistance  of  the  National  Guard — its  officers  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  Grenadiers  now  refused  to  march  unless  onpof  their 
comrades,  who  had  been  put  under  arrest  on  the  preceding  day, 
was  restored  to  them.  Count  Auerspcrg,  then  in  military  com* 
innnd  of  Vienna,  seems  to  have  underrated  the  gravity  of  iheic 
circumstances,  which  were  reported  to  him  in  the  night.  The 
NaiiiPiial  Gimids  and  the  disnITecied  began  meantime  tii  muster  in 
support  of  the  refractory  grenadiers.  At  four  a.m.  on  the  6th 
the  j>eremptory  order  was  given  to  march,  and  some  other  troops, 
less  disposed  to  fraternize  with  the  jieopic,  set  the  example ;  but  it 
was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  the  Richler  corps  would  muTe, 
and  then  with  every  sign  of  insubordination.  As  thry  passed 
along  the  glacis,  they  drew  together  a  mob  of  the  most  threatening 
aspect.  The  alarm  drum  was  beaten  without  orders  in  Mariahilf 
and  llie  Leo|Hjldsiadt.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  stop 
their  prog^(^ss  to  the  railroad  station  ai  Flurisdoif,  and  a  barricade 
was  thrown  up  on  (he  Tabor  bridge. 

*Thi!  labourers  on  tItU  bridge  assumed  as  their  rullyiitg  cry  an 
expre&iion  thny  riover  ih'eaiiit  of  llie  day  before — lIunguriaH  J'reidoM 
for  our  HuNgarian  broiftirs  V—Ihimlerj  ibid. 

The  Hess  division  of  the  regiment  passed  the  barricade;  tLe 
three  other  divi^iiuns  refused,  amidst  the  cheers  of  tlie  people. 
Every  minute  the  excitement  increased.  The  University,  now  the 
centre  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  was  in  commotion,  and  the 
Academic  Legion  marching  to  the  rescue  of  the  mutineers.  Three 
studenis  (Iwu  of  llieni  Jews)  harangued  the  j>opulace  frtmi  a  car- 
riage, and  declared  it  was  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peojilc  to  go 
baud  in  hand  with  the  Grenadiers — that  the  Camarilla  and  enemies 
of  the  people  nmsl  he  put  down.  Meanwhile  General  Bredy  bad 
ndlecied  a  small  bo<1y  of  troops,  with  two  cannon  and  some  sappers. 
Ue  hatangued  the  people — went  on  foot  amongst  them,  and  across 
the  bridge,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  tling  bim  into  the 
Danube-  The  tocsin  now  rang  in  the  city  :  the  other  detach- 
ments of  troops,   which  remained   failhfid  to  llieir  duty,    were 
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iRiialted;  stlU  the  hope  of  the  Government  was  to  reduce  the 
grenadiers  lo  (ibcdiciicc  without  attnckingf  the  people.  But  they 
had  yet  to  learn  the  disaffertion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  National 
Guard  itself.  At  1 1  a.m.,  whilst  the  sapppfs  were  cndeavourine 
to  repair  the  s  us  pension -bnd^,  an  anem])t  was  m&dc  by  the 
pfople  to  capture  a  gun.  The  artillery  officer  retreated.  The 
workmen  made  a  second  attack  with  more  surress  ;  but  al  that 
moment  General  Rredy  ordered  the  Nassau  regiment  of  the  line 
lo  6re,  and  the  conilicl  befirnn.  The  Academic  Legion  returned 
the  discharge,  and  Brcdy  himself  received  two  mortal  wounds. 
The  action  then  became  furious  and  general.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Klein,  of  the  Nassau  regiment,  als<]  fell  on  that  spot 
•t  the  bead  of  his  corps;  but  the  Ricbter  grenadiers.  National 
Guanls,  and  armed  Students  so  uulnuniljcrcd  the  loyalists, 
that  the  latter  were  driven  back  wiih  the  loss  of  three  cannons. 
Their  retreat  was  harassed  by  fire  from  the  windows  in  the 
Augarten  and  the  Tnbor-slrasse.  A  second  engagement  took 
place  between  iht;  Wrbna  light-horse  and  the  mob  on  the 
Carmeliten-platz,  but  it  was  not  till  noon  that  any  considerable 
detachment  of  troops  entered  the  inner  jiart  of  the  city. 

The  batile  then  raged  in  anful  ronfusion  round  the  walls  of 
the  calhedrat  of  St.  Stephen's.  AH  ranks,  all  classes,  seemed 
mingled  in  one  frenzy  of  civil  war — National  Guarda,  cilizeiis, 
even  soldiers  fighting  on  both  sides,  without  leaders,  without 
orders,  without  result.  At  two  o'clock  the  operations  of  the  loyal 
force,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  pioneers,  became  more 
regular,  and  twenty  rounds  of  grape-shot  were  fired  on  the  crowd; 
the  soldiers  were,  however,  loo  weak  to  maintain  their  position, 
and  wore  again  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  their  puns.  The 
Assembly  passed  the  day  in  idle  comm  unications  with  the 
xninititers  and  fierce  intemaiional  disputes  among  its  members. 
The  ministers  themselves,  p.irlly  from  want  of  adequate  military 
force,  partly  fnmi  want  of  resolution  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
took  no  decisive  measures.  They  sent  reinforcements  to  the 
Stephan's-platz  when  it  was  too  lair,  for  that  spot  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  mid  the  cathedral  itself,  with  its 
soletiin  grandeur  and  its  Imperial  tombs,  was  desecrated  by  a  horde 
of  assassins,  and  streaming  with  the  blood  of  AusLrians  shed  la 
the  cause  of  foreign  democracy  by  Austrian  hands.  A  miscreant 
was  heard  to  boast  on  the  following  day  that  he  had  slaughtered 
one  of  the  black  and  yellow  party  on  the  high  altar  itself.  The 
Cabinet  remained  intleliberaiion  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  situated 
at  the  corner  of  the  square  called  '  Am  Hof ' — close  lo  the  Im- 
perial palace.  The  nearer  boom  of  the  rclrealing  cannons,  the 
advancing  shouts  of  the  infuriated  people,  warned  them  ihat  all  de- 
fence 
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fence  was  becoming  hopeless.  The  building  itself  still  ofTered 
some  means  of  resistance,  and  tbcre  were  Iwo  cannons  in  the  court ; 
but  at  that  crisis  was  issued  a  written  urdcr,  signed  bjr  l.atour  and 
Wcsscnberg,  '  to  cease  the  fire'  on  all  points.  It  was  in  rain. 
The  i>opular  torrent  was  rushing  onwards  against  the  scat  of 
governinenr,  which  was  ere  long  to  be  stained  bv  the  most  atro- 
cious of  its  crimes.  Laluur  prcimrcd  fur  defence.  It  was  then  a 
quarter  past  three  o'clock.  The  guns  were  drawn  out.  The 
orderlies  were  placed  in  the  stable.  A  party  of  the  Deulschmcister 
grenadiers  in  an  inner  court.  Yet  no  shots  were  fired  or  active 
resistance  offered.  The  closed  doors  at  length  gave  way  under  the 
axes  of  ihc  mob.  The  people  slreumcd  in — led  by  a  man  in  a 
light  grey  coat.  Ere  long  the  cry  rang  on  the  broad  staircase, 
'  Where  is  Latour?  lie  must  dieT  At  this  moment  the  ministers 
and  their  followers  in  the  building,  wiiti  the  exception  of  Latour 
himself,  found  means  to  escape  mingled  with  the  throng.  The 
deputies  SmoUia,  Rorroscb,  Goldmark,  and  Sicrakowski  arrived, 
in  the  hope  of  restraining  the  mob;  but  Borroscb  liad,  il  is  said, 
in  his  hand  a  paper,  recently  signed  by  Latour,  and  with  sand 
sticking  to  the  ink,  whence  the  peo]>le  concluded  that  their 
victim  was  still  close  at  hand.  The  Generals  ivho  were  with  La- 
tour, perceiving  his  imminent,  peril,  e nlrcatcd  him  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  N^assau  regiment  or  the  ncutscbmeiscer  grenadiers,  and 
retreat  to  (heir  barracks.  Me  despised  and  denied  the  danger,  and 
even  refused  for  sonic  time  to  change  his  uniform  for  a  civilian's 
dress,  until  the  peril  becoming  evident  he  put  on  plain  clothes,  and 
went  up  lo  a  small  room  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  signed  a  paper  to  resign  his  ministerial  office. 
A  working  m.in  named  Utmch,  supposed  to  be  trying  to  protect 
Latour,  was  seized  and  hung  in  the  court,  but  fortunately  cut 
down  by  a  National  Guard  before  life  was  eMinct.  The  mob 
rushed  into  the  private  .iparlmcnts  of  the  mintslcr,  but  di<l  not 
plunder  the  property  found  there.  They  came  with  a  sterner  pur-, 
pose.  The  aclof  resignatiuu  was  scoriilully  received  by  the  {-)euple, 
but  here  again  the  freshness  of  the  writing  betrayed  the  proximity 
of  the  hand  which  had  just  traced  it.  The  cniwd  discovered  his 
place  of  concealment  from  the  man  who  brought  this  paper  to 
them,  and  ascended  the  narrow  stairs  and  passages,  Latour 
hearing  their  approach,  and  recognising  the  voice  of  Smolka, 
Vice-President  of  the  Assemltly,  who  was  doubtless  anxious  to 
protect  him.  came  out  of  his  retreat.  They  descended  together 
from  the  fourth  story  of  the  palace.  At  each  successive  landing- 
place  the  tumult  increased.  At  length  in  the  court  below  the 
populace  broke  in  upon  the  group  which  still  clustered  round 
Latour,  and   disperseil    it.      A  workman  struck  the  bat   from 
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his  head.  Olberi  naUcd  him  by  (be  hair — he  defenJing 
himself  with  his  hands,  which  were  already  bleeding^.  Count 
Lpopohl  Gnndrecouri  still  aitempied  lo  covor  him  with  his  body. 
At  length  a  ruffian,  in  the  dress  of  a  Magyar,  gave  him  a  mortal 
blow  from  behind  with  n  hammer,  ami  the  man  in  the  grey  coat 
deft  his  face  with  a  sabre.  A  hundred  wounds  followed ;  and, 
with  the  words  '  /  die  innocent^  be  gave  up  his  loyal  and  manly 
spirit.  Erery  imiigniiv  w.i»  heapetl  ui>on  bis  remains  in  atrocities 
we  refuse  lo  relate.  Vet  all  ibis  while  the  soldiers  &u*od  lo 
their  ]H>st  at  the  guard-house,  obeilient  to  the  last  order  of  the 
minister  himself,  not  to  advance  upon  the  })eoplc!  At  5  p.m. 
Sierakowski  re-enlcred  the  Diet  with  the  words,  *  Latour  is  dead  : 
his  corpse  is  hancjing  in  the  yard  !'  Tiie  galleries  of  the  Diet 
were  occupied  by  armed  men,  and  the  majority  dispersed  by  the 
furious  menaces  of  tbe  people.  The  Dobemian  deputies  more 
especially  were  marked  out  for  destruction,  aud  only  saved  hy 
the  active  assistance  of  stime  of  their  colleagues. 

■  At  this  point  we  take  leave  of  this  vast  and  unexhausted  narra- 
tive. The  work  of  dcslruction  aud  the  triumph  of  the  revolution 
in  Austria  %vas  at  that  nuinuiil  complete.  The  ministry  was  vir- 
tuallv  dissolved,  for  VVessenbcrg  and  Bach  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate  as  ihelr  bolder  ct^illeague.  The  Court,  escorted  by  *J0 
companies  of  infantry,  6  squailrons  of  cuirassiers,  and  8  guns, 
retired  with  precipitation  fcom  Scbonbrunn  to  Olmiitz,  where 
the  authority  of  the  Guvernmcnl  was  once  more  ctdlected,  and 
united  to  the  authority  of  the  army.  The  Assembly  remained 
entirely  in  ihe  hands  of  the  mob,  the  minority  rontrotling  by 
terror  the  inclinations  of  the  greater  number;  and,  though  it 
declared  itself  in  permanence,  its  real  power  was  divided  and 
contemptible,  until  a  secession  took  place  which  reduced  it  to  the 
rump  of  a  faction.  In  Vienna  all  government  ceased  :  the  plunder 
and  burning  of  the  arsenals  followed  the  murder  of  Latour,  the 
populace  was  armed,  and  the  only  semblance  of  authority  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  municipal  council,  M-hicU  continued  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Aula  and  the  commandants  of  the  revolu- 
tionary National  Guard.  Meantime  the  Magyars  had  attained 
their  object ;  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  an  eRectuol 
diversiou  was  made  in  favuur  of  tbe  Hungarian  insurrection— 
whose  chiefs  again  had  engaged,  though  falsely,  to  repay  this  ser- 
vice by  advancmg  wiih  the  Hungarian  army  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital  wben  pressed  by  the  Imperial  forces.  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  add  that  those  daring  and  unscrupulous  soldiers  of 
fortune  from  other  countries  who  figured  everywhere  else  in  this 
great  warfare  against  society  and  authority  were  not  wanting  in 
Vienna  on  the  6ih  of  October  lo  instigate  the  populace  by  their  in- 
cendiary 
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ccndiary  languor  or  to  assist  tt  bj  ibcir  military  experience ;  for  the 
cause  wLich  triumphed  in  Vienna  on  the  6lli  of  October  was  the 
cause  nnt  only  of  H  uiigarxan  but  of  Italian,  and  of  German — we 
nmy  safely  say.  of  IHuroppin  anarchy.  So  numerous  were  the  appli- 
cations for  passes  lo  leave  Vienna,  especially  for  Poles  and  Ma^ars 
going  lo  Cracow  and  Pcstb,  on  and  after  the  7tb  of  October,  that 
U  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  secea  officers,  of  whom  M. 
Duncler  was  one,  to  assist  that  brantrh  of  the  police,  and  many 
thoQEands  of  miissaries  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  contest  of  the 
Gib  of  October  esca]>cd,  as  be  says,  from  the  citv  before  the 
day  uf  reiribuiion  arrived.  Two  davg  later,  on  the  8ib  of  Octo- 
ber, Kossulh  was  pntposod  in  the  Diet  at  Pesth,  by  a  deputy 
named  Zako,  as  President  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun|rary;  and,  in 
accepting  that  dictatorial  office,  his  power  was  literally  based  on 
the  bloody  tumult  which  had.  just  lorn  out  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire. 

^Ve  are  not  acquainted  with  any  book,  vritten  under  simibu 
circumstances  of  excitement,  which  displays  an  equal  amount  of 
minuteness  and,  we  bclic\'e,  of  (i^necal  fairness  in  the  record  of 
such  a  catastrophe  as  the  journal  of  M.  Dunder;  ami  it  may  be 
possible  hercai'ter  from  it  and  other  materials — especially  the 
evidence  before  tribunals  as  (^ratluallv  made  accessible — to  pve  a 
complete  narrative  of  the  unparalleled  state  of  Vienna  during  a 
reign  of  terror  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  gallantry  and 
resululion  of  ihc  army  under  Prince  VVindischgriilz — by  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  cease  lUeir  fatal  policy  nf  con- 
cession to  an  insatiable  mob — and  by  the  resources  ivhich  the 
empire  at  large  aObrdcd  lo  the  Crown  against  the  anarchy  of  the 
irapitat  and  the  rebelliun  of  one  ]ai(;e  jwirtion  of  its  (lominions. 
Upon  this  basis  authority  was  at  length  rcsture<l — and  transferred 
ere  loug  to  a  youihlul  and  patriotic  Emperor,  supported  and 
assisted  by  statesmen  of  extraordinary  energy  and  activity,  who 
hate  laboured  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  repair  the  injuria  of 
past  neglucl,  lo  efface  the  scars  of  recent  revoluTion,  and  to  pro* 
mole  the  rcgcneratiun  of  tb<-  Kmpire  on  principles  not  inconsisteol 
wiih  its  real  wants  and  u'lth  the  just  rcquiremeuls  of  iu  varioiu 
populations. 
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Art.    IX. — Memoirs  of  tlte   Political  and   Literary   Life    of 
Robert  Plumcr  Pfiird,  Esq.^  Author  of '  The  Law  of  Nations,' 

*  Tremaine^  *  De  Vere^^  ^-c*  Sfe.  fVith  Selection*  from  hit 
Convtjwtdence,  Diaries,  and  unpuUiiihed  Litsmrtf  Remain*. 
By  the  Honourable  K4liiiutid  Phipps.    2  vols.  8vn.    1850. 

IN    Mr.  Ward's  last  publication  (De  Clifford,  1841)  we  find 
the  fullowiug  rcinark.ible  passftge ; — 

*  My  ovrn  ciperieripe  often  makwi  me  pity  any  sincere  man  who 
inulertakes  to  record  tlie  operalions  of  his  ovrn  mind  in  its  evvry  ilaj 
drte.  For  wluitever  the  virtue  or  ability  of  the  jaumalut,  ten  thou- 
sand to  one,  if  he  be  houcst,  hia  pages  will  dopict  a  great  den)  of 
vickvduess,  a  jp-eat  deal  of  vanity*  or  a  grent  deal  of  folly.  What 
good  did  the  liUioriiui  of  his  own  heart  or  of  \iU  own  acliontt  ever  do, 
except  amu<e  the  irorld  by  making-  tliem  Iaiig;h  at  him,  or  iDstniot 
tbem  to  avoid  by  making  tlicm  hatL-  his  fuults?  Du  we  want  proolsof 
tbiv?  Search  the  memoirs  of  [Mile,  de]  Montpensier  and  Matbrae 
Roland,  who  are  so  good  us  (o  revciLl  Hietr  pursonul  charms  to  'ths 
world  ;  or  Rousseau,  wlio  reve.Tled  all  liis  vices ;  ur  Laud,  who  revealed 
hU  secret  sujier^tition ;  or  Dodington,  who  seemed  to  boost  of  his 
renulity ;  or  Watson,  or  Cumberland,  or  (Jilbcrt  Wakefield,  who, 
giftetl  with  learning  and  powerful  intellci't,  diAfigiired  tliemselveM 
with  vanities,  iu  the  tirbl  two  must  umui^ing,  in  the  last  mant  difigiuting. 
"  O  tlial  mioe  enemy  would  write  a  book  I "  wa*  the  wish  of  an 
injured  man,  panting  for  revenge,  lie  would  have  improved  ujion  it 
had  lie  wished  that  boolc  a  journal.  But  ifhc  dovji  write  one,  let  liim 
have  a  care  how  he  publislies  it:  or  shows  it,  you  will  tiay,  lo  a  friend 
who  will  publish  it  fur  him/ 

It  is  rcrtninly  singular  nmmgh  ifaat  tho  neict  publication  from 
the  same  pen  that  wrote  ibis  p:issnge  shnultt  be  a  journal  of  the 
Tcry  class  thus  severely  denoueice<I ;  but  we  quote  ii — not  as  a 
canon  of  criticism  to  be  iinnliciiiy  and  rigidly  npplied  either  to 
ihe  authors  specified  or  lo  Mr.  Ward's  orni  case,  but  Ijccaiisc 
it  leatis  us  to  conjecture  llml  Mr.  Ward  ui»v  probablv  in  his  latter 
years — perhaps  about  the  lime  ihal  lie  was  writing  '  Dc  Clin'ord ' — 
have  revised  his  earlier  diarips.  and  by  suppression  or  corrnction 
duiinnshed,  to  his  own  s.'itistariinn,  we  may  suppose,  the  ob- 
jectiuiu  wbirh  he  had  so  sharply  registered  against  such  publica- 
tions. His  diaries,  as  iliey  now  appear,  fill  a  large  sp^ce  in  these 
volumes,  though  illustrating  but  a  small  one  in  Mr.  Ward's  life. 
ThcT  begin  with  the  formation  of  Mr.  Perceval's  Ministry  in  Oc- 
tober, ISdO,  and  are  continued  to  a  month  before  his  nssassinalioo 
in  May.  1812 ;  thoie  then  occurs  an  interval  of  near  seven  years 
lo  October,  IBIU; — and  the  last  extract  is  dated  in  November, 
1820.  Thus  covering  ia  all  a  space  of  lime  liille  exceeding  threw 
years  and  a   half,   lUcy  occupy   nearly   one-half  in  bulk,  and 
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ceitainly  the  most  ralunble  half,  of  Mr.  Phipps's  compilation. 
On  the  suspension  of  ihe  Diary  in  1812  the  Editor  says  : — 

'  Here  itio  Diary  breaks  off,  to  be  not  again  resumed  till  the  27(h  Oo 
tob«r,  1819.  WEielher  it  were  that  be  wa^dtscoura^od  at  the  thooglitR 
of  the  task  it  would  be  to  611  up  ilic-cfiusiQ  he  had  allowed  to  intervent. 
or  that  lite  hiisincM  of  hin  office,  «illi  the  newssary  I'arltamentary 
attendance,  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  employ  in  this  mauner,  or 
tliat  it  lias  ill  fact  been  continued  in  some  book,  ^vbicli  is  not  now  lo  be 
found,  does  not  appear.  The  progre^  of  the  war  at  thi«  (leriod  wu 
so  active,  that  the  »]Kire  municiits  of  one  holding  no  iutportanl  a  positioa 
in  the  Ordnance  Oftice  would  no  doubt  be  few  and  far  between.' — 
vol.  i,  p.  482. 

We  rather  dissent  frum  this  latter  o])inion.  The  chasm  coold 
not,  we  think,  hare  been  produced   by  the  pressure  of  public 

^'business :  for  the  three  or  four  years  of  which  we  have  the 
diaries  were,  undoublcdly.   the  most   busy,  both  in   r.-^rlioment 

'and  in  oflicc,  of  Mr.  VVard's  whole  life;  and  wc  thercfifre 
suppose  either  that  he  did  not  choose  to  continue  his  Journals. 
ur  that  he  came,  on  a  deliberate  revision,  to  the  conclusion  of 
'  De  Clifford ' — that  it  would  be  wiser  to  suppress  them.  The 
Editor  tells  us  that  he  possesses  some  materials  later  than  18:20» 
but — 

*  The  reoiaiuiiif^  portion  of  Mr.  Ward's  diary,  though  embracing 
many  curious  and  iureresting  poliiicat  details,  and  professedly  intendetl 
for  puhlicatiou,  appears  to  me  to  com|>reheud  a  period  too  recent  lo 
make  its  cuiitlnuatice  expedient.  It  wilt  be  seen  by  the  extracts 
already  given,  that  Im  botli  entertata^  and  expresses  very  decided 
Opinions  as  to  the  pohtical  cuuduet  of  Ids  o[)pooeuts,  and  even  occa- 
uoiiolly  of  his  own  party.  I  know,  too,  from  the  warm  kindliness  of 
his  nature,  he  would  have  been  the  lust  to  ivish  that  any  pain  should 
be  given  to  iheir  surviving  connexions,  through  expressions  of  opinion 
whicli  he  considered  justiBed,  and  even  re^fuired,  by  the  events  upon 
wliicli  he  was  conuDcuting.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  many 
omissioiu  of  names  and  of  particular  anecdotes  Imve  been  detemiineil 
on,  and  it  is  with  the  same  viewA  that  I  have  t^topped  short  ai  a  period 
when  80ch  oudssiotis  would  too  frc(|ucnily  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  jounuU/ — vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

We  are  a  little  starllctl  at  the  expression  * prqfessedit/  intended 
for  pxthlication*  and  we  should  have  liked  to  have  known  llie  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  profession  and  to  what  it  exactly  applied — for 
in  all  the  preceding;  diary  there  seems,  as  wc  read  it,  nothing  like 
an  intention  of  publication,  and  the  intelligent  editor  must  be  well 
aware  how  very  ditTcrent  must  be  the  complexion,  and  even  the 
value,  of  evidence  prepared  for  publication,  from  the  record  of  a 
jjrivatc  aud  contemporaneous  impression  accidentally  broug'ht  to 
We  believe,  with  the  editor,  thai  Mr.  Ward  would  have 
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been  unwilling'  lu  give  pain  to  the  surriring  friemU  of  those  on 
whom  he  ma^r  liave  passed  unfavourable  opinions,  and  we  so  much 
approve  bis  own  reserve  as  lo  the  later  louniuU  that  we  should 
not  have  L-uuiplaiued  if  be  bad  cxeruiscd  i\  earlier.  We  will  not 
make  matters  worse  bv  meiilioning  names  unfavourably  aUuded  to, 
but  assuredly  there  are  several  *siir\'ivin^  connexions*  ofeminent 
persons  who  cannot  be  allogetber  indifferent  lo  the  way  in  which 
they  arc  so  often  ungcntly.and  somcliincs  even  unjustly,  dealt 
with.  Wc  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Ward.  The  man,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  and  as  all  who  look  Into  themselves  must  feel, 
who  records  his  own  impressions  stamped  in  the  heat  of  parly 
and  the  hurry  of  nevvs-gaihcrin).',  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  harshly 
of  adversaries  whose  hiistile  and,  as  he  thinks,  culpable  acts  he 
sees,  but  of  whose  justificatory  or  palliative  motives  he  is  neces- 
sarily uninfonncil ;  such  a  man  must,  we  repeat  with  Mr.  Ward 
himself,  be  liable  to  do  injustice  to  oilicrs,  nntl  frequently  to 
oimpromisc  his  own  claims  to  sa-jacity  or  candour.  This  is  in- 
eritable,  and  provided  there  be  no  mnllcc  or  bad  faith  (and  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Ward  may  be  acquitted  of  eiihcr),  not  to  be  much  com- 
plained of;  for  it  is  only  ihrou°:b  some  such  medium,  and  by  a 
comparison  of  opposite  testimony,  that  posterity  can  arrive  at 
anything  like  the  true  state  of  facts — iir  what  in  a  political  view 
ia  often  more  important  than  even  facts — public  {>pinion  uboul 
tbem.  *  Men  are  affected,'  says  the  Grecian  moraltst,  'less  by 
facts  than  by  opinions  about  facts.'  We  have  already  more  than 
oncciliscussed  the  disadvantage  in  point  of  delicacy  and  tbe  advan- 
tage in  ]H}lnt  of  truth  of  an  early  and  frank  publicatian  of  Incul- 
patory memoirs,  and  on  the  whole  wc  (nut  without  cunsldcrable 
hesitation  and  some  important  reserves)  hare  arrived  at  a  conclu- 
sion In  favour  of  the  latter.  I  f  there  is  anything  like  charpc  to  be 
produced  au:ainst  a  public  man,  it  is  belter  it  should  appear  while 
either  ibe  man  himself,  or  his  confidential  friends,  are  at  hand  to 
meet,  refute,  or  explain  the  allegation.  While,  therefore,  wc 
^ve  Mr.  Phip|>s  credit  for  the  reserve  nhich,  be  tells  us,  he  has 
exercised  In  some  cases,  we  consider  him  lo  have  been  rather 
inconsistent  in  his  own  views,  than  blamcablc  in  fact,  for  a  few 
disagreeable  personalities  which  he  has  permitted  (o  remain  In  his 
work  i  nor  are  wc  insensible  lo  ihc  candour  and  propriety  in 
which,  on  some  occasions,  he  endeavours  to  revoke  or  mitigate 
the  censures  pronounced  Xtv-i  tiastily  by  bis  author. 

»         There  is  another  preliminary  observation  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.     Mr.  Ward,  though  very  intelligent  and  inquisitive,  and 
li\-in^  in  the  best  official  society,   was  not  (except   for  the  short 
time  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  during'  which  wc  have  no 
K     diary)   in   what   is  considered  confidential  office — and  had  little 
I  VOt.  LXXXVII.    NO,  CLXXill.  B  or 
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OT  no  penonat  share  iu  what  we  may  call  the  interior  vrorkintr  of 
the  higher  parts  o{  the  poliiiral  machine,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  \iy  afierthe*  De  CliflTord  '  maxim,  he  had  said  or  iejl  behind 
as  little  as  possible  about  himselT:  his  diaries  are  therel'ore  for  the 
must  part  notes  of  Lis  casual  conversations  and  correspondence 
vith  his  political  acquaintance — mainly  made  up,  in  short,  of  what 
be  himself  calls  '  the  gossip '  of  Whiiehall  or  St.  Steph(*n's-  This 
does  mrt  render  the  matter  less  amusing— but  it  diminishes  the 
importance  and  gravity  of  bis  censures  in  some  cases,  and  warns 
the  n!adcr  to  distinguish  between  what  he  relates  of  bis  own  know- 
ledge, ufaicb  mav  always  be  relied  on,  and  the  statements  and 
opinions  of  winch  Ije  is  merely  the  echo.  With  these  rescrres 
fats  journals  may  be  pronounced  to  be  as  trust-worthy  and  authen- 
tic as  they  arc  in  their  general  tenor  amiable  and  entertaining. 

Robert  Ward,  sixth  son  of  John  Ward,  a  Gibraltar  merchant, 
was  born  in  Mount  Street,  London,  the  I9th  of  March,  1765. 
His  mother,  Rebecca  Raphael,  was  a  Spaniard  of  Jewish  exiraC- 
liou ;  but  no  lively,  blue-eved  Saxon  ever  showed  in  aspect  or 
manner  less  indication  of  his  maternal  origin.  His  father  realised 
a  large  fortune,  which  was  inlierite*!  by  kis  eldest  scm  Geoi^e 
— the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Northwood  Place  in  the  Isleof  Wight, 
the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Ward  of  Norihwuod,  and  of 
the  tale  Mr.  William  Ward,  twice  M.P.  for  the  oily  of  Lon- 
don. Kobert  seems  to  have  bad  the  jiBtrimonv,  more  than 
usually  scanty,  of  a  younger  son  of  a  large  family,  but  'by  the 
kind  co-operntion  of  bis  elder  brothers '  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  subsetjuently  enabled  to  eat  his  way  through 
the  Inner  Temple  to  the  Bar.  Between  his  leaving  Christ  Church 
and  being  called  to  the  Bar  the  ISih  of  June,  1790  (p.  8).  be  was 
obliged  by  an  alarming  appearance  of  disease  in  the  knee-jninl  to 
proceed  to  the  South  of  Franct-  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  of 
Bareges,  which  seem  to  have  made  a  complete  cure.  Mr.  Phipps 
introduces  some  anecdotes  of  adventures  in  France  at  that  very  in- 
teresting period,  but  which  wecannot  welt  reconcile  with  the  onhf 
/jitttothat  he  gives  us  during  the  first  nine  and  twenty  years  of  Mr. 
Wards  life — namely,  the  call  to  the  Bar  in  1 790.  He  states  tliot 
he  had  remained  in  France 

'till  the  horrors  and  excesses  of  the  Frcurh  revolution  had  reached  such 
a  hvight  as  to  tlireateu  eveu  hia  own  |)ersoiial  Hifety. 

*  it  happened,  unfortunately  for  Miu,  tliat  another  Ward,  of  about 
the  same  age  and  personal  appparance,  liatl  hicurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  republican  party  at  a  uionient  when  8u:>picion  lost  oil  its  double,  and 
deaili  followed  cla<ieii|)oii  the  heels  of  certainty.  To  usf  hia  oitm  words, 
"  I  wus  arrestvil  for  having  tha  wnie  iiuuie,  aud  the  same  coloured  coal 
aud  waistcoat,  as  another  Ward,  guilty  of  treason  ;  was  ortlered  with- 
out 
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out  trial  lo  I'ari«,  to  he guiUotitted ;  ami  only  escapeil  by  their  catcliing 
t&«  real  traitor.  I  was.  however,  batiufied  the  republic  merely  for  my 
Utile's  Bake."  '-—vol.  i.  pp.  8»  9. 

And  a^ain — 

'  He  now  tliutiglit  of  relumiiij^  liomc;  but,  in  poa^iii^  ihrDugh 
France,  luul  anutlwr  tmrrow  escape.  War  having:  been  jit^l  declared, 
it  wu  with  the  greatest  dilliculty  tliat  he  ^as^ed  from  that  country  to 
£Dg:laiid.  So  narrow  was  his  escape,  tliai  lie  was  the  last  perBoa  to 
embark  oa  board  the  last  packet  that  was  permitted  to  sail  furKuglonil.* 
— vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11. 

Now  all  this  is  irreconcileable  w'tiU  Mr.  Pbipps's  distinct  fttate- 
ment  Ibat  this  visit  to  France  vrasprior  U*  Mr.  Ward's  call  lo  ibe 
l»r  iu  1700 — a  siatemcnt  which  we  have  taken  ibe  trouble  of  veri- 
fying ; — for  tbe  liejtublic  was  noi  proclaimed  till  the  2Utof  Sep- 
tember, 1792 — the  first  use  uf  the  i/uilhttHe  was  in  Aujiust.  1792 
— war  was  nut  dccUircd  nur  the  packets  interrupted  till  February, 
1793  -  nor  can  we  Cnd  in  uur  ample  catalogues  of  ibc  victhns  of 
the  guiUi>ttne  any  Ward  but  the  General  Ward  who  was  executed 
on  the  'J3rd  of  July,  179-1.  Mr.  Pbipps  does  not  toll  us  where 
be  Gods  Mr.  Ward's  'own  tcords^  for  these  onecdotes;  whether 
he  bnd  misunderstood  some  table-talk,  ur  has  misread  a  »icrap 
of  MS.,  wc  cannot  guess — but.  there  is  obviously  some  great 
mistake  somewhere.  So  there  must  be,  we  think,  in  a  more 
UDponant  anecdote  which  immediately  foUows  the  former  : — 

*  ItwasM^on  after  his  return  from  Kraoctttliat  an  adventure  occurred 
to  him  u'bich  xavouTg  more  of  romance  than  if  reality,  nud  in  which  a 
lucky  eftaftre  would  by  suuiu  be  said  lo  have  httroduced  liini  to  the 
DOtiee  of  him  who  was  then  the  most  powerful  utou  iti  Eiiglaud, — 
William  Pill;  while  llioscwho  look  more  closely  into  cliaractcr  would 
see  in  it  but  tf>e  naiural  consequence  of  itiat  boldness  and  energy  which 
Mr.  Ward  displayed  ibrougbout  his  after-life.' — vol.  i.  p.  12. 

The  anecdote  is  this.^ihat  'early  in  1791/  he,  'frexh  from  tfte 
horrors'  of  revululion,  in  one  convcrsatitm  converted  t'j  loyally  a 
republican  watchmaker,  whos.e  shop  he  batl  one  morning  acci- 
dentally entered,  and  who  hud  imparted  to  him  'a  most  fearful 
pivt  against  the  Government,'  and  which — induced  and  uccom- 
patued  by  Ward — he  proceeded  to  reveal  to  the  Ministers  : — 

'  They  went  to  the  chief  magistrate,  Sir  Richard  Ford,  who  attacheil 
SO  much  importance  to  the  communication,  tliat  tiie  three  were  ut  once 

iere<l  into  the  presencu  of  Pitt  and  his  colleanues,  assembled  with 

tacdoRahl  and  Scott,  the  Attorney  and  ^lici  lor -General.  'J  lie  sin- 
gular histor)*  was  duly  narralnl  in  dciuil ;  the  arguuicuts  carried- on 
by  the  young  Mentor,  thu  mi!>giviiig!i  uf  llio  republifan,  and  then  the 
dciailH  of  the  impending  dmiger.  The  countenance  of  Pilt  was  turntd 
with  interest  on  the  young  lawyer.  Who  seemed  uot  only  lo  share  that 
horror  of  revolutionary  movements  wilh  which   he  M'as   himself  w» 
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strongly  imbued,  but  who  had  »o  ^allamly  acted  upon  it.  "What 
was  your  motiv(>,  jfoung  geutienian.,"  lie  inquired,  ''  fur  thus  ealcriiig 
thp  shop?*'  "  /,  Sir,"  answered  young  WurJ,  "owi  nnt  hng  rttumed 
from  Prtmce,  and  have  ihere  seen  in  practice  what  founds  so  fine  in 
theory."  Warran[.s  were  if»u«l  upou  the  iiiformatioii  of  the  watch* 
maker;  and  thenct  arostr  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  the  state 
trials  of  1794,  which,  however,  as  i«  wpU  known,  did  not  end  in  a  con- 
viction. Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Pill  wus  not  of  a  cliaracter  to  lose 
si]^ht  of  the  youiij^  lawyer  who  hud  perform fd  so  diUinguuiied  a  port 
on  so  important  an  occasion.' — vol.  i.  pp.  14,  \5, 

N'ow,  passing  over  the  same  apparent  nnaclironism  which  wc 
have  ju&t  noticed  as  the  dato  of  his  return  from  Fmncf,  there  are 
maiiv  oibcr  circumstances  iJiat  make  ns  look  with  suspicion  at  this 
story.  Mr.  Fhipps  does  nol  state  on  what  authority  it  rests — no 
doubt  in  some  way  or  other  on  Mr.  Wanl's  own,  but  whether 
written  or  verbal,  at  what  period  of  his  life,  or  whether  il 
reached  .Mr.  Phipps  ihroupli  one  or  more  hearsays,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  however  that  may  he,  we  must  say  that  il  appears  tn 
us  not  mcrclvj  as  the  cililur  says.  '  Eavouring  of  romance,*  but 
absolutely  incredible.  'I'lie  substance  of  it — so  &cc*ideuiul  and 
sudden  a  conversion  and  confidence — is  sufliciently  improbable, 
but  some  of  the  accessories  are,  if  possible,  more  suspicious.  We 
can  find  in  the  Stale  Trials  no  trace  of  the  watchmaker  or  his 
inforuiation,  though  several  informers  appeared;  nor  indeed  of 
what  could  be  fairly  called  '  a  most  fearful  and  imminent  plot.* 
Nor  do  we  understand  why,  if  both  Pitt  and  Scott  were  so  struck 
with  the  merit  of  the  Y<''unp  lawyer,  •  wbn  had  performed  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  on  so  important  an  occasion,'  he  did  not  appear 
as  one  of  the  seven  or  Bf^/cf  junior  counsel  employed  in  the  en&uing 
prosecutions.  Nor,  to  descend  to  a  smaller  circumslaucc.  can  wc 
believe  that  Mr.  Pitt,  then  about  35  years  old,  should  hare  ad- 
dressed a  barrister  but  five  years  ynunper  than  himself,  as  old  Ser- 
jeant F/owerdiiQS  Lovcll  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  as '  youii^  Gen- 
lletuan.^  But  the  most  important  difliculty  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  distinct  and  repeated  assertion  that  Sir  James  Macdonald  was 
present  at  this  remarkable  interview  as  Attomen- General — a  point 
on  which  there  could  be,  we  think,  no  uiistakc — the  fact  indis- 
putably was  not  so.  Sir  James  Macdonaid  bad  ccasetl  to  be 
Attorney-f  leneral  and  had  become  Chief  13aion  of  the  ll^xchequcr 
early  in  1793,  a  twelvemonth  before  this  supposed  interview.  Wc 
wonder  that  with  refrard  to  an  event  to  which  Mr.  Phipps  assigns 
such  influence  on  the  whole  sequel  of  Mr.  Ward's  life,  he  did  not 
sec  that  the  anecdote,  as  he  relates  it,  certainly  required  some 
confirmatory  explanation.  Precision  as  to  dates  and  persons  is 
the  first  requisite  in  a  writer  of  memoirs,  and  embroidered  anec- 
dotes are  more  deceptive  than  even  total  inventions. 

In 
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la  tbc  summer  of  that  same  year,  1794,  Mr.  WarJ  composed 
atwi  npxt  year  publiBhwl  a  '  1 1  isifiT)' of  the  Law  of  Nations/ of 
trhirh  Mr.  Pliipps  giv«.  as  we  nnderstand  him,  not  a  very  favour- 
«blr  report : — 

'He  whu  ilioulil  lake  it  up  willt  tlie  expectation  of  finding  in  it 
autlwjritative  dicta  upon  any  poitit  in  qiiv^tioii  would  bo  disappointed; 
wliile  the  lover  of  hiatorj*  wil]  bo  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself 
watiderin^,  and  nundi-ritig  with  proRt,  tlirough  ttie  most  iflowery  pattu 
of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.* — vol.  i.  p.  16. 

Tt  is  a  Ions  time  since  we  have  had  occation  to  sec  this  work  ; 
but  we  think  it  has  more  professional  wi-i-jht  iJian  Mr.  Phipps 
assigns  to  it.  He  says  it  was  favi^urnbly  noticed  on  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Annual  Register:  we  ad<]  a  more  suhsiantial 
praise,  that  it  is  t^noted  as  a  text-book  both  by  Martens  and 
Dr.  Stury, — tfiemselvea  preat  authorities,  lu  1793,  as  \\c  calculate 
by  tbc  context  (for  Mr.  I'bipps  is  throughout  t*ery  parsinumious 
*)f  dates).  Mr.  Ward  appears  to  have  made  n  London-ball  ac- 
(tuainiance  with  Miss  Cadicrine  Malin^,  'of  a  good  family  in 
l>iirhani,'  and  sisier  of  Miss  Sophia  Malin^,  then  about  to  be 
united  to  Henry,  Lord — and  afterwards  first  Earl  of — Mulgrnve. 
They  were  b»)th  ladies  of  great  personal  atlracttons,  mental  ac- 
complishments, and  most  exemplary  and  amiable  characters.  To 
this  connexion  Mr.  WanI  owed  no  ilouhi  not  only  an  enviable 
share  of  domestic  liap]>iness,  hut  his  early  and  rapid  adv.incement 
in  political  life.  Lord  Mulgrave  *vas  married  in  the  Octidjer  of 
lluit  )ear  ;  and   Mr.  Ward's  uniim   with  the  younger  sister  look 

tjilace  on  the  2nd  of  April,  17'J0.  Mr.  Ward  had  at  first  joined 
the  Western  Circuit,  but  his  alliance  widi  the  families  of  Mating' 
and  Mulgrave  induced  bim  to  change  to  tbc  Norihern — with, 
it  seems,  but  moderate  success.  He  n^ver  liad  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  couiinon-Iaw  lawyer,  but  his  book  on  the  Law  of 
Nations    produced    him    some     lucrative     business     before    the 

■  Privy   Councd  ;  and  it  is  to   be   presumed,   though   it  is  n«it  so 

■  stated,  that  his  connexion  with  Lord  Mulgrave  now-  brought  him 
into  the  more  immediate  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  with 
whom  I^jrd  Mulgrave,  ihou^di  holding  no  office,  was  on  the  most 
friendly  and  indee<i  intimate  terms.  It  was  no  doubt  this  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  the  reput-iiinn  of  his  former  work,  that  Viwards 
the  end  of  J7y9  induced  Lord  Grenville  lo  request  bim  to  write 
an  essay  in  defence  of  the  BcUigerenl  Hight  of  Search  .ngaiiisi  the 
pretensions  of  ihe  confederation  of  the  Northern  powers,  counnonly 
called  the  Armed  Nentrality ;  but  before  the  task  could  he  com- 
pleted, Mr.  I'ittand  Lor<l  Grenvdieliad  resigned,  and,  in  spile  of 
all  Mr.  Word's  diligence  and  activity,  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Uel.iiive 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Belligerent  and  Neutral  Powers  in  Mnniimc 
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Affairs  *  was  not  ready  for  publication  till  very  shortly  before,  as 
Mr.  I'hipps  sajs, '  ibc  still  more  convincing  urguineiits  "f  Nclaon 
had  vinually  decided  the  quesiion  at  ibe  baule  of  CopenbagcD.'— 
%ol.  i.  p.  40. 

Lord  Eltlon,  who  on  ibis  ch/inge  became — from  Chief  Ja»- 
tice  of  the  Common  Plens— L«ird  Chancellor,  wa«,  it  seems, 
willing  to  rccomj>ensc  Mr.  Ward's  zeal  bv  a  judicial  ap]»i[iliDent 
in  the  colonies;  and  a  Judgeship  of  ihe  Admiralty  Court  in 
Nova  Si^otia  and  nnother  in  the  \Ve5t  Indies  happened  to  fall 
vacant,  Mr.  Ward,  we  nre  told,  might  have  had  either  :  but  a  lit  of 
tllncss,  and  sonic  hesitntiun  and  delay  un  his  pari  till  the  vacancies 
were  disposed  of.  saved  him  forLunalcly  from  the  exile  aod 
medioeriiy  ibus  offered  him — the  olTer  itself,  we  think,  pruring 
that  Lord  Eldon  emiUl  have  had  no  great  opiniim  uf  Mr.  Ward's 
qualifications  for  Westminster  Hall.  '  In  1H02  Mr.  Ward  was 
destine<l.'  says  Air.  Phipps,  '  to  meet  another  sltp  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip  i' — a  phrase  which  iinpUes  what  the  preceding 
narrative  docs  not,  that  Mr,  Ward  was  somewhat  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  tlic  luss  of  the  Nova  Scotia  office.  What  the  new  i^hsap- 
pointtnent  was,  is  nut  specified  ;  but  il  appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing in  Lurd  Chniham's  gift,  xvhich  Lord  Mulgrave,  at  Ward's 
request,  h.vl  asked  for  him.  '  The  event  of  the  application/  writes 
Ward  to  L<>rd  Mulgrave,  '  is  only  wliat  I  expected,  though  I 
thought  it  but  right,  if  you  saw  uo  objeciitni,  to  ptU  myself  xn  the 
ioay  of  fortune '  (vol.  i.  p.  56).  We  do  uot  understand  why  Mr. 
Phijips  has  not  mentioned  Ihe  ofGce  in  question.  Was  it  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Ordnance,  tn  which  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was 
about  that  time  appointed,  and  which  Mr.  Want  himself  atiainetl 
ten  years  later  ? 

On  the  subject  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Phipps  intro- 
duces a  couple  of  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  I^rd  Grcnvillu  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  ex]^Iaining  the  differences  thai  arose  between  the  two 
former  on  this  subject.  The  letters  add  nothing  to  what  is  every- 
where statci),  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  explieit  and 
confidential  explanations,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  make  soma 
extracts  from  them  : — 
'  Dear  Mulgrave,  '  Pnrk-(iUcc,  WrJneadaj. 

'  Yon  would  leum  from  tonJay's  Gazette,  tliat  our  loug  suspense  Is 
at  lengtlt  terminated,  and  tliul  preliuitiiariM  of  peace  were  idgn«i 
yeslentay  evening.  A&  you  will  nalurally  be  anxious  to  know  the  terms, 
I  iuclase  a  short  stateiuctit  of  ull  thai  are  nioierial ;  lliey  will  of  course 
not  l>e  published  at  h>tigl:li  Till  after  the  ratification.  I  C-annot  help 
regretlirig  the  Cajte  uf  CuoJ  Hope,  thougli  I  know  manygrrat  au- 
thorities dii  not  attach  to  it  the  Mime  importance  that  I  do.  In  other 
respects  I  think  the  treaty  very  advautagcuus.  and  an  the  whole  ratis- 
factory ;  and  the  stipulations   in  iavour  of  our  allits  are  peculiarly 
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cruJitable.  I  sLall  be  very  happy  to  6nd  tliat  it  8trlk«8  you  in  tlie 
sune  view.  Ever  binci-rcly  yours,  W.  Pitt.* 

Lurd  Grcnville's  letter  is  much  longer,  but  the  folluwing  are 
the  most  material  passages.  After  fleprecating*  the  excessive 
coiioe«siuns  made  to  France,  he  says  ; — 

*  Nothing  can  I>e  further  fmm  my  wi^hea  Ceven  if  I  had,  tn  other 
nspects,  the  least  pretence  to  attempt  it)  than  the  iufluencing  on  this 
subject  the  opinions  uf  any  other  persriiLs.  1  have  the  iiiisl'orlune^  on 
this  pcunt,  tu  diifer  ctuupletely  from  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whum  I  tiave  so 
long  agreed  on  all  quu^tJons  relating  to  it.  I  nmy  also  posaibly^  UT 
even  protwlJy.  Jiffer  from  other"  whose  opinions  1  v.iEiie  highly  ;  bnt 
wich  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  own  mind,  upon  a  matter  M'hich  so 
mvly  coneorns  the  merit  or  di-mcrit  of  all  my  ]ki5(  conJucl,  and  in 
wftieh  the  future  nafety  of  the  country  is  so  much  intereste<ly  T  cannot 
bnt  set  on  the  best  jud^ent  of  my  own  mind. 

'  I  expect  to  sec  Pill  next  week  at  Uropmore,  but  T  have  no  hope 
that  diaeusAion  can  bring  tis  nearer  in  opinion  on  IhiH  subject,  although 
oolhtog,  I  trutft,  will  ever  alter  our  intiniate  frieudtihtp.  When  yoa 
oometo  town,  or  iu  neiglibourhoud,  1  >^Iia11  be  moKt  anxious  to  con- 
verse with  you  on  tlie  whole  business.  Ever,  dear  Mulgrave,  most 
truly  yours,  G-.* 

Fur  the  '  dtsiippolntincnis  '  we  Lave  just  mentioned,  '  and  alt 
olherM '  which  M  r.  Phip]>s  all  udes  to  but  dues  not  specify,  Mr.  Ward 
was,  he  says,  '  amply  console<l  by  the  ofler  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment' from  Mr.  Pitt,  who  communicated  first  tn  Lttrd  Mul;;raTe 
and  subsequently  u>  Mr.  Ward  himself,  iliiil  Lon\  Lowther  (the 
late  l^ail  of  Lonsdale)  bad  at  his  representation  agreed  to  name 
Mr.  Ward  at  CockerinuutU. 

*  If,"  says  Mr.  Phipps, — 

'  If  a  smile  .should  be  caused  by  the  frankneM  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  tiomiiuLiion,  on  tlie  part  of  a  peer  of  tiie  realm,  is  sjtuded 
(o,  it  must  lit  ci£wed  as  a  type  of  the  times;  and  it  may  well  be  wished 
that  uu  worse  use  kid  ever  been  uuule  uf  tlie  privilege.' — vol.  i.  p.  dG. 

*  A  type  of  the  times  !  *  We  wish  Mr.  Phipps  could  let  us  see 
some  uf  the  letters  of  our  own  limes  in  pari  materia — 'the  cor- 
rcspoudence,  fur  instance,  on  the  return  <d  either  of  the  Kumillyi 
for  Canterbury  or  Devonport — of  Mr.  Denison  for  Mallun — of 
Mr.  Treiawny  for  Tavistock — or,  most  recent  and  curious  we 
suspect  of  alt,  Mr.  HalcheU,  her  Majesty's  Irish  S^dicitor-General, 
for  Windsor,  who.  we  would  wager,  does  not  know  what  shire 
Windaor  is  in.  We  are  pretty  confident  that  these  types  of  tftg 
prtxeKt  times  would  not  be  found  more  pure  and  bonuurahle  than 
the  secret  history  of  the  return  of  Edmund  Rurke  for  Malton, 
or  Charles  Fox  for  Midhurst.  or  Wdiiam  Pitt  for  Ap})leUy,  or 
George  Caoniog  for  Wendover ;  and,  to  bring  the  comparison 
still    closer,   we  have  pretty   good  evidence,   from   a   recently 
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published  letter,  thai  Mr.  Ward'sson  was  not  quiteso  independent 
a  member  for  the  new  borough  <if  Sbeffield  as  his  father  bnd  tbe 
hnnour  of  being  for  Cockermouih.  There  can  be  no  d(>ul>t  that 
Mr.  Ward's  Alliance  with  Lord  Mnlgrave  recommended  him,  as 
we  have  alreadv  siiid.  to  Mr.  Pill's  notice  (we  discard  altn^tber 
the  watchmaker  tbeorv),but  it  ahmc  would  not  have  brought  him 
into  Parbament:  that  distinction  he  undoubtedly  owed  to  his  two 
learned  wnrlis  on  public  law,  at  a  crisis  wlien  civilians  were  re- 
•ipocted  in  Parliament,  anrl  when  great  mariiime  and  international 
questions  happened  to  iissiimea  peculiar  interest  and  importance, 
For  our   own   parts  wc  continue  to    feel   ihc   same  satisfRCiion 

^that  we  formerlv  expressed,  thai  ihe  frauds  and  trickeries  of  the 
Reform  Ril! — ilisgraceful  to  its  authors,  but  lucky  for  the  coun- 
try— siill  enable  tbe  Minisirv  to  bring  their  Irish  soUciiors 
and  Treasury  Secretaries  into  Parliumetii  independently  of  mere 
popular  sufTraire,  which  is  every  day  becoming,  as  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington  foretiild  that  it  would,  more  and  more  embarrassing 
to  the  requisite  efficiency  and  legitimate  independence  of  a 
monarchical  Government. 

Sotin  afti-r  the  meciing  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  November, 
1802.  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  find  himself  in  an  awkward  position 
with  respect  to  the  three  pnrties  into  which  bis  late  administra- 
tion bad  now  split' — the  Addingcons  who  tvere  in,  and  the  Gren- 
villes  who  were  out,  and  the  section  of  his  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers who,  under  Mr.  Canning,  were  anxious  to  force  him  back 
intf>  office.  We  need  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  on  this  less 
appropriate  occasion  ibe  details  of  thai  period  which  we  have 
alreadv  given  in  our  reviews  of  L*(rd  Malmesbury's  Correspond- 
ence (Q.  R.,  vol.  L.WV.,  p.  45G).  and  Loid  Sidmouth's  *  Life.' 
(Q.  R.,  vol.  LXXIX.,  p.  .'i'i'i)  ;  but  ihcrc  is  one  point  on  which  we 
think  Mr.  Pbipps  has  fallen  into  an  error  which  it  is  of  some 
^importance  lo  set  right.  Our  readers  will  recidlect  that  amongst 
Kveral  schemes,  prompted  by  »  pretty  general  desire  for  the 
return  of  Mr.  I'iti  lo  power,  one,  devised  by  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Malmesbury,  was  an  address  to  be  signed  by  a  number  of 
influential  members  of  both  Houses  tn  Addington  and  Pitt 
jointly,  iiiviiing,  uu  ibc  score  of  tbe  ciiiical  state  of  the  country, 
the  former  to  lacilitale  and  the  latter  lo  undertake  tbe  fonnalion 
of  a  slronger  Government.  All  the  details  of  this  project,  and 
especially  of  the  part  of  it  connected  wiih  ibis  jiroposcd  address, 
arc  fully  slated  in  the  Malmesbiiry  Cf)rrpsp(»nilence.  and  more 
succinctly,  but  we  hope  clearly  ennuf*h,  in  our  Review.  Now, 
for  the  whole  of  this  irnnsnctiou.  this  'paper  plot.'  which  the 
present  Editor  thinks  absurd,  and  indeed  di^liunourablc,  he  treats 
Air.  Canning  and   Lord  MaJmesbury  as  cxclusirely  responsible; 
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dikI  while  expressing:  bis  aslnnisbmcnl  tliat  the  sagacity  of  Conning 
or  the  experience  uf  Malmrsliurv  shoulil  liare  been  led  away  byj 
ni  foolisL  a  scheme,  he  considers  ibnt  Mr.  Piu  himself'  and  '  ibosfl 
more  intimately  connected  with  him* — meaning,  no  doubt.  Lords 
Malgravc  and  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Ward  liimsctf — 'acted  bkc  wise 
men  and  prudent  |Hjliiician».'  But  Mr.  Phipps.  we  must  say, 
here  mistakes  nn  accident,  and  a  cnntiiiirt^nt  nncr,  for  the  suhstince. 
There  w.is.  no  doubt,  a  sompwhat  ludicrous  and  not  vcrv  cnndld 
*ug?e&iioD  thrown  out  by  Canning  to  Malmcbbury.  thai  if  they 
should  I'ail  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  important  signatures 
to  their  address,  they  might  remedy  the  deficiency  by  a.  'prescript* 
lo  this  effect: — '  It  is  thought  most  resportful  t{>  Kir.  Addingloa 
and  Mr.  Pill  to  present  the  paper  to  them  without  tlie  signatures 
vhic/t  are  reatft/  to  he  affixed  to  it.'  (Malmcs.  Carrcsp  ,  iv.  103, 
Q.  R..  vol.  L\X  v.,  p. -Ij7.)  This  ivas  wTtainly  Canning's  own, 
but  it  was  a  rerv small  expedient,  almost  a  pleasantry,  which  never 
passed  bi'yond  him  ami  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  bad  no  more  to 
do  wiih  the  mam  affair  iban  another  aliernnlivc,  which  was  also 
thought  of.  of  having  tbe  address  presented  by  a  deputation,  if  any 
suBicient  deputies  couUl  have  been  found,  Mr.  Pill  himself  was 
undoublc<l!y  cognizant  of.  md  to  a  rfinstderable  desjee  consenting 
to,  the  general  design  ^and  as  we  shall  show  pr<?5enily,  those  more 
intimately  connected  with  Mr.  I'iit,  Lords  Lonsdale  and  Mnl- 
grare  and  Mr.  Ward,  saw  nothing  either  absurd  or  disbonourabie 
in  the  scheme  of  such  an  address. 

Il  appears  that  Mr.  Ward's  domestic  .illiance  with  Ltjrd  Mul- 
grave,  and  his  parliamentary  connexion  with  Lord  L()n8(la]e,  led 
him  early  and  all  tlirouih  bis  life  to  correspond  wiib  them  on 
the  public  questions  and  n>pics  of  ihe  day— to  I<ord  I^onsdalc,  wo 
liappcn  to  know,  that  he  wrote  conslanilr.  and  that  bis  letters 
were  very  minute  and  enieriaining.  A  few  of  ihese  letters 
ai>d  the  answers  of  bis  kind  patrons  (very  remarkable  for 
good  sense,  ^ood  feeling,  and  good  taste)  arc  not  the  least  valuable 

STtions  of  these  volumes.  Now  Mr,  Ward  was  by  Mr.  Sturges 
ourne.  a  common  friend  of  htf,  and  (^anning's,  let  into  the  setTet 
of  ibe  iniendeil  address,  and  empoweretl  to  communicate  it  to 
both  his  noble  friends.  Lord  Lonsdale  does  not  disapprove 
the  design,  but  with  bis  usual  good  sense  donbis  its  opporinnily 
Bod  success:— 

'  On  the  first  view  of  wliat  you  Itave  suggested,  many  circumstances 
strike  me  as  likely  to  oppuae  strung,  if  iml  inttunnonntnblf,  difficultit'S 
to  the  accomplishmeiil  of  an  evetii.  so  inu^li  to  be  wiaheil,  but  that,  1 
Rtn  afraid,  is  ralber  to  be  wlshtd  tliiiii  expectfl  on  1  lit?  groumis  you 
Mem  to  tbink  il  pmcticable.  It  is  uertaudy  a  very  high  matter;  and 
you  mitst  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  "  Periculosie  plenum  opti»  ak-at 
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tnctas."  I  liaveuohettitation  in  saying,  notliing-,  in  my  opiuion,  and,  u 
Jar  09  I  can  jndge,  in  the  opinion  of  the  routilry,  euuld  ba  mare  generajly 
grateful  to  the  people  at  ^rge  than  Mr.  Pitt's  return  lo  power;  but 
whether  the  nieiin^  that  inii»t  iiocpsjmrily  be  a<ed  woulil  not.  in  the  pre- 
sent nn.4fiitled  state  of  public  affairs^  create  jester  evils  than  tfier  might, 
remove,  ia  a  question  I  catiiiut  presume  to  ilecidc.' — vol.  i.  p.  tfS. 

Luril  Mulgrarc  objected  lo  one  passage  of  the  addresi,  bul 
concurred  in  the  general  object: — 

'FriilBy,  [15  Ncwember,  ISOTj 

*  Dear  Ward, — T  have  received  your  letter.  I  see  nothing  gene- 
rally  objectionable  in  the  copy  [of  ranning'n  Papers]  il  incloses.  Tbe 
hint  a(  the  proposed  parliaun-niary  proceedings  I  certainly  cannot 
UBCnt  to,  becaiide  I  think  the  measiirej*  might  be  injuriouii  to  Pitt's 
cfanvcter,  and  tliat  it  would  be  more  likely  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  hiii  rt-lurn  to  potver  thau  to  advance  that  important  object. 
I  leel  the  urgf-nt  necessity,  for  the  seciirity  and  prosperity  of  ihe 
country,  of  Pitt's  return  to  the  udministratioti  of  ibt  attiiira;  and  if  I 
receive  from  him  either  a  couduional  or  di»crt-tieiuary  a!>seut  to  my 
taking  steps  to  advance  it,  I  should  moi>t  zealouiily  eater  into  any 
measunw  that  /  think  conducive  to  lluit  cud.' — vol.  i,  pp.  74,  75, 

,  And  when  bis  Lordship  communicates  next  day  the  overture  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  in  ibcso  terms  :^ 

*  It  appears  to  mc  tliat  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  come  forwaid  to 

I  unite  the  coutidence,  raise  tbe  spirits,  and  ccmfinn  the  stability  of  the 
[empire,  \ty  n-sumint^  Ihe  direction  of  adain.  Yuu  »l11  judge  huw  that 
Ms  best  to  be  cHectcd.  It  )ta-5  been  intimated  to  me,  that  nioajtunw  are 
'in  contemplation  to  obtain  that  most  urgent  object.     I  will  not,  OQ 

any  cODsaderatiuu,  adopt  any  step  in  which  you  are  so  much  con- 
cerned, without  tirst  knowing  from  yourself  that  the  object  at  least 
'is  not  di-sappruved  by  you.     If  I  should  receive  from  you  either  A 
■condiiiuiial  or  discretionary  consent  to  my  joining  in  such  a  measure, 

II  win,  as  it  may  be,  conform  lo  your  restrict  ions,  or  act  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment.  If  you  wi»h  me  to  forbear  taking  any  part,  I  shall 
remain  rpiiet ;  if  you  are  disposed  to  converse  vi  iih  me  on  the  subject, 
which  1  should  prefer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  to  Dath  for  that  purpoM 
at  a  moment's  warning.  I  fee!  the  object  of  the  utmost  importaocef 
because  I  think  the  revival  of  energy  and  union  in  Kurope.  if  any 
resources  for  either  remain,  depends  as  much  upon  it  as  do  tha  security 
and  exertions  of  (liis  country.' — vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  more  consistent  wilb  bis  dignity  not  tn 
inrusquer  at  that  inoincnt  an  open  rupture  with  Addingtun,  and 
the  result  of  the  division  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion — 3rd  of  June. 
1803 — when  be  did  take  at  Ungih  tbe  fiehl,  .-ind  was  beaten  by  335 
to  56,  shows  that  he  and  his  friends  would  have  acted  more  '  Hka 
wise  men  and  prudent  politicians'  if  ibcy  had  delay  etl  it  still  longer. 

M  r.  Wai  d  bad  now  taken  his  scut,  and  was  anxious  lo  be  delivered 
of   bis  maiden   speech.      He    intended    to    have    answered    Dr. 
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Lanrencc  (whom  Mr.  Plnpps  strangMj  calli  *a  Doctor  Lau- 
rence*) on  Some  quesiion  nf  public  law,  nnil  he  even  ihougbl  of 
rf>pl}mg  tn  one  nf  Mr.  Fox's  tirades  against  Adrlingion,  but  luul 
not  courage  to  rise  nor — ajuirt  from  the  ojtporLunity  of  speaking 
— had  be  any  great  disposition  to  make  bis  first  appearanro  ia 
sapport  of  tbe  Government,  against  wbicb  all  his  personal  friends 
were  cabalUng.  At  last,  however,  he  spoke,  and,  it  seems,  very 
ioopponunely  :— 

•  It  U  curious  Uiat  Jlr.  "Ward's  maiden  s^ieech  (thus  often  ur^ed  and 
qAcd  deferred)  should  have  l>e«n  in  support  of  a  nieamire— a  Itill  for 
the  appoiutmeul  uf  Commissi  oners  to  inquire  into  Abuaen  in  Naval 
Afiairs — which,  in  the  end,  by  the  niainier  in  whtcJi  it  affected  Ida 
intimate  friend  Dundas,  caustid  tin  much  mnrtilicAtion  to,  if  it  did  not 

slsoacceleratetlicdeathof,  Mr.  Pitt 'J  lie  tir-st  speech  is  entirely 

omitted  in  the  Parliameiilary  History ;  and  even  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  that  date,  in  wldcJi  it  i«,  as  he  himself  says,  "  most 
correctly  reported,"  so  meagre  an  outline  is  given  a»  to  make  it  unfit 
for  extimet'— Tol.  i.  pp.  108,  109. 

It  migbt  he,  we  tbink,  more  ndequaielv  noticed  as  a  'type  of 
thetimes^  than  the  case  so  designated  by  Mr.  Pbtpps,  ttiai  the 
prot^^  oi  Lord  Mulgravc  and  the  nominee  i>f  Lord  Lonsdale 
should,  as  lus  first  essay,  have  taken  a  line  in  direct  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  mf>st  essential  difference  from  his  patrons  and  hJs  party ; 
but  ibe  truth  we  take  to  be,  that  Ward  did  not  foresee  the  cnnse- 
cjuenres  of  Captain   Markliam's  Bill,  and  that  probably,  being 

tncw  in  Patliament,  and  not  at  all  familiar  wiib  j^arty  tactics,  he 
fancied  be  bad  a  neutral  question  open  to  bim.  However,  he  took 
what  was  the  popular,  and  what  happened  also  to  be,  in  our; 
opinion  at  least,  tbe  rational  and  consiilutional  side  of  tbe  questioi 
One  important  fact — the  charge  ultimately  produced  against  Loi 
Melville — gave  this  comnussiun  a  very  peculiar  importance;  botj 
I  that  fact  and  sc^ernl  rniniir  ones  which  attract*^  no  politit 
'  noticR  amply  proved  the  necessity  of  a  special  inquiry,  and  justi- 
6ed  on  general  principles  Mr.  U'ard's  support  of  the  measure. 
Lord  IVIuIgrave.  in  an  excellent  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  though  he 
evidently  did  not  like  the  bill,  consoles  bim  for  tbe  blame  which 
he  liad  incurred  from  the  (vanningitc  section  of  the  party,  and 
congrntulaies  bim  on  his  oratorical  success  in  a  strain  of  more 
kindness  than,  in  this  point,  of  sagacity. — 

*  Otnnihua  par  es^  omnia  crpectabimu*^  You  may  and  can  do  all 
that  Grant  has  done,  if  you  will  watcli  your  opportunity  with  the  same 
vigilance,  and  avail  yourAcIf  of  it  witli  tFie  same  industry.  Many  deep, 
important,  and  extensive  subjects  await  us.'^vol.  i.  p.  112. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Ward  must  have  ^ven  more  promise  aS.i 
a  speaker  than  he  was  destined  to  fulfil,  when  we  And  a  persoa'* 
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of  Lord  Mulprave's  laste  JincI  ju(lg:ment  eqnalling- him  with  Sir 
William  Gmm,  nnc  of  the  wcigliticsi  and  njnsi  powerful  speakers 
that  VVestniinsler  Hall  c\er  sent  into  Si.  Stephen's  Cbnpfl. 

The  brench  iiRiwcrn  tlic  Pill  anil  Addiiijrton  parties  continued 
to  widen  till  the  open  rupinre  by  Mr.  Patten's  motion  already 
mentioned  ;  and  in  September,  1803,  appe.ired  the  relebrateti 
pamphlet,  called  '  Cui-sory  Kcmarks  on  the  State  of  Parlies, 
hy  a.  Near  Oliservet;'  which,  with  preal  biitemcss  nnd  some 
vivacity,  attacked  Mr.  Pill  for  his  conduct  towards  Aihhngton.  It 
was  replied  to  by  a  pamphlet  called  •  A  Plain  Answer  by  a  more 
accurate  Ottscrver,^  known,  says  Mr.  Pbipps,  to  have  been  iho 
production  uf  Mr.  Lon^  (afterwards  Lord  Farnbon>u^h).  We 
stated  in  our  rcvicrw  of  the  Life  of  Sirhnouth,  that  '  this  pamphlet 
was  ariu.\lly  wriilcn  by  Mr.  Peregrine  Conrienay  (a  brother  of 
L-ird  Devon's,  then  a  yountf  man  in  one  of  the  public  offices), 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ijonp,  and   retouched  by  Mr.  Pitts 

town  pen .'  and  for  this  we  had  the  authority  of  boib  Mr. 
Caurtenay  and  Mr.  Long.  These  pamphlets,  which  really  ex- 
hausted the  arguments  on  lK»th  sides,  were  nevertheless  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  uf  oihers;  and  among<it  them  one,  towards 
tlie  cltise  of  the  year,  by  Mr.  VVard,  under  ihe  title  of  *  A  View 
of  the  Helalive  Situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addinglon  ])rc- 
vious  to  and  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Patten's  Motion,  by  a  Member 
of  Parliament.'  This  pamphlet  was  written  and  published  with- 
out Mr.  Pitt's  knowledge,  oml  Mr.  Pliipps  says  without  thai  even 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.  We  believe  it.  for  the  practical  conclusion 
from  its  reasoning  would  be  a  coaliuun  between  Pitt  and  Fos. 
It  had  not  much  success,  and  there  were  two  tvr  three  slips  of  the 
pen  which  were  ridicules)  by  some  adverse  pamphleteers.  !t 
began  absurdly  enough,  '  fVhen  Bremms  the  Gaul;  and  we  re- 
member that  Jor  a  season  his  own  friends  used  to  make  merry 
with  this  pedantic  exnrdium,  by  calling  him  lirennns  the  Gaut, 
— a  pleasantry  whicli  Mr.  Ward  bore  with  great  goo<l  humour.  ^ 
All  these  petty  disputes  and  intrigues  (for  so  we  must  call, 
jthem)  bruu^lii  about  Mr.  Pill's  last  short  unhajjpy  adiiiliiistra- 
[lion,  in  whicli  he  nas  forced  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  very 
lUien  whom  his  friends  bad  stigmatized  nnd  he  himself  bad 
RDperseded.  On  this  change.  Lord  Mulgrave  bad  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy;  bul  no  opening  was  made 
for  Mr.  Ward.  Within  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Pitt's  accession 
to  oflicc  (October,  1804)  occurred  the  cijuure  of  the  Tiur 
Sjianish  treasure  frigates,  which,  Liking  place  prior  to  a  de- 
claration of  hostilities,  occasioned  a  considerable  clamour  at  home 
and  some  udiutn  abroad.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Ward  resumed 
his  professional  pen,  and  drew  up  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Manner 
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ia  which  ili«  different  V\'ars  of  Europe  hnvo  cointnenced  during 
the  last  Two  Cenlurics.'  Tliis  essay  biul  Mr.  Pitt's  sanction, 
and  by  his  desire  was  altercfl  from  ibc  form  of  n  professional 
essay  tu  tltat  of  a  political  painpUIrt;  and,  as  Mr.  Phipps  re- 
marks, a  sitnilar  chnn«:e,  from  a  legal  to  a  political  cLiiriiclrr,  was, 
about  the  same  lime,  made  in  the  author.  A  M'^elsU  judg:eship,  it 
iceros,  had  been  inietidcd  fur  Mr.  Ward;  but  at  this  eritical 
moment  the  health  of  Lord  tiarrowby,  who  held  the  Foreign 
Seals,  giving  wav,  Lord  Mulgrave  replaced  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  Mr.  Ward  became  Under-Secretary  of  Stale— an 
office  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  carried  him  d^'cp  into  the  confidence 
and  private  society  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  VVanI  nas 
at  the  fountain  head,  and  ifould  have  had  much  of  the  greatest 
interest  lo  ictl ;  hut  Mr.  Phipps  has,  unfortunately,  found  noLhing. 
This  iuletesling  period  is  all  a  blank,  except,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Phipps  here  tniruduces  a  little  '  instance  of  that  playful  humour, 
which,  though  uell  known  to  Mr.  Pitt's  mure  immcdiaie  asso- 
citUes,  tiie  public  hardly  gave  bim  credit  fur.'  In  the  summer 
of  1S03  Mr.  Ward  had  hired  n  small  cottage  near  West  Molesey 
in  Surrey,  where  Mr.  Pitt  passed  a  day. 

*  Summer  was  closing  fast,  and  damp  and  cold  had  robbed  gloomy 
firs,  a  shady  lawn,  and  snudl  rooms  level  with  the  ground,  of  iliclr 
chief  attractions.  "  WJial  could  persuaiie  you,"  inquired  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
be  looked  around  him,  '*  wtiat  could  persuade  ynu,  Wnrd,  to  come  to 
such  a  dismal  place ?"  "  That  which  is  the  graml  motive  to  a  poor 
nuu), — money,"  replied  "W'ard.  "  Indeed!  and  pray  how  uhicIi  do 
they  give  you?"  inquired  Pitt.* — vol.  i.  p.  135. 

Mr.  put's  last  moments  were  marked  by  an  affecting  circum- 
staoce,  in  which  Mr,  Ward  was  in  some  way  conci^rned  : — 

'  'When  he  c-outd  no  longer  continuotiflly  articulate,  he  nmde  the 
name  *'  Robert  Wanl  **  audible,  and  adJeJ  signs  for  [Qper  and  ink. 
His  trembling  liand  having  feebly  traced  a  number  of  wandering 
chaiaeters,  and  addiil  what  could  be  cn^lly  recognised  ud  his  well- 
known  signature,  he  sank  hack.  The  precious  paper  (precion«i,  what- 
ever may  Itave  been  itH  nuknuwn  iniporc,  pa  a  proof  of  n-niembmnce 
at  so  solemn  a  moment !)  was  afterwards  lianded  over  by  the  phymrian 
in  attemlatice,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  (u  Mr.  >Vard ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  declare,  as  he  disjilayed  it  to  mo,  that  he  would  give  anything 
he  valued  most  in  the  world  to  be  able  tu  decipher  its  uulbrmed  cha* 
racters.' — vol.  i.  p.  ITG. 

Il  is  conjectured  that  this  may  have  been  an  attempt  on  the 

Karl  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  rccomtnend  gome  provision  being  made  for 
Cr.  Ward,  tu  compensate  the  loss  of  his  professional  jiursuits  by 
bis  acceptance  of  so  short-lived  an  office. 

Cunccrnii^  the  Talents-Administration,  Mr.  Phipps  gives  us 
nothing,  but  some  volunteer  remarks  of  his  own  in  dctcnce  of  the 
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^conduct  of  that  coalition  in  their  ilifTcrence  with  George  III. 
We  shall  not  be  iniluced  to  revive,  in  n  sltirmish  with  Mr.  Phipps, 
a  contest  which  public  opinion  and  public  conscience  decided 
against  the  Whie:s  near  UrU'  a  century  ago ;  but  ne  may  be  allowed 
to  cxprcM  our  regret  tbat,  if  he  found  noibinjj  anionest  Mr.  Ward's 
papers  cm  this  sul)jprl,  be  did  not  think  of  supplying  tht;  deficiency 
(as  he  has  done  on  so  many  less  important  occasions)  by  some 
extracts  from  Ins  own  faindy  papers,  exhibiting;  Lord  JSIuItfravet 

'^opinions  on  this  point,  which  Mr.  Phipps  will,  wc  arc  sure,  agree, 
would  have  been  more  weighty  than  bis  own,  and,  we  can  ani- 

'fidenily  add,  of  a  very  opposite  rharacter. 

Wben  thai  motlev  minislry  had^ — '10  use  the  witty  but  just  illastm- 
tion  which  oiieof  themselves,  who  understood  ibecaseverydiffcreuiiy 
from  Mr.  Phipps,  afterwards  applied  lo  a  repetition  of  the  same 
folly — knocked  its  arrogant  heaij  against  a  wall  of  its  own  build- 
ing, Mr.  Pill's  late  government  was  revived  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland: — Mr.  Canning  becoming  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lortl  Ciutlereagh  for  the  Ci>lonies;  Mr.  Perceval  Chancellor  i>f 
the  Kxcbet|uer ;  LordMulgrave  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and 
Mr.  Ward  obtaining  a  seal  at  tbe  board  presided  by  his  noble 
broUier-in-law.  We  learn  here,  for  the  first  lime,  how  large  n 
sliarc  Lord  Lonsdale  had  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govem- 
xncnt,  and  especially  in  the  association  of  Lord  Mulgravc  to  it. 
When  the  difference  of  Lord  Casilerea^h  and  Mr.  Canning  ex • 
plodcd  about  two  years  later,  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  to  Lord 
Lonsdale — 

*  As  my  takiug  a  sbare  io  tbe  GoveromcDt  originated  u'iih  you,  and 
was  in  compliance  with  your  itilerpojiition,  1  have  iliuught  it  iiece6»ary 
to  apprise  you  tliat  the  Adniiiiistratioii,  m  the  foniiattoii  of  «hicli  yuu 
bore  f)o  curii^Ulerable  a  part,  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  that  ilircateus  its 
disttolution.' — vol.  i.  p.  211. 

*  It  was  m  those  dat/x,^  says  Mr.  Phipps  (in  reference  to  Mr. 
Ward's  appointment  at  tbe  Admiralty).  '  usual  for  the  First  Lord 
to  have  ibe  choice  of  those  who,  as  civil  or  naval  lords,  should 
coui]H»e  the  Board.*  'J'his  is  a  mistake,  historically  worth 
correcting.  We  behave  the  First  Lord  bail  no  more  special  pa- 
tronage in  this  matter  then  than  now.  Of  course  the  I'remier 
would  never  place  at  a  l>oard  any  one  not  likely  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  First  Lord  and  his  other  colleagues,  but  the  First  Lord's 
independent  cboice  was  understood  lo  extend  at  furthest  only  to 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  sea  lords,  who  was  to  be  bis  first 
and  most  ctmfidential  ailviser  on  professional  subjects ;  and,  when 
he  happened  to  be  a  peer,  to  one  of  the  civil  Lords  vrht)  should 
represent  tbe  department  in  tbe  House  of  Coma)4)ns;  and  even 
these  two  were  of  course  named  in  concert  with  the  Prime-minister. 
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Such  wfts  then^  and  such  we  presume  now  it,  and  always  mutt 
be,  the  practice.  There  it,  thf^reforc,  an  errrir  in  subtlauce  though 
perhaps  nut  iu  terms  in  the  fulluwing;  passage  : — 

'Well  knuwiag  lii«  capabilities  fur  the  public  ^rrice,  otw  of  ibe 
earllfat  to  whom  Liml  Mulgrave  otlV?rc<l  a  Sf.lt  at  the  Uiiard  wa:*  Mr. 
Ward.  He  had  furtlicr  the  cru«Jit  of  being'  the  first  to  iiitnuiure  ioto 
office,  and  into  tlie  ver^'  (k'jiartineiil  in  which  he  earued  so  high  a 
repatalion,  Mr.  Croker.  Nor  ahiMiM  it  Xw.  forgotten  that  it  w.is  at  the 
■uuc  period,  ami  by  (he  i>ame  uuhleniaii,  tlie  briUiain  taJcntJi  of  LortI 
Falmerdon  were  secured  to  hi«  country.  In  a  letter  of  this  period, 
writtea  with  all  the  inodetty  that  generally  accmnpaniet  true  talent, 
tlte  yuuue  Lord  I'aluieriton  ex])rf»«ji  the.salisfitctiuu  he  feeU  in  accept- 
ing the  ntfice  tendered  to  hiui  ui»oticited,  and  his  anxiety  to  jiisti^  the 
good  opinion  which  such  u  .step  must  indicate.' — vol.  i.  p.  If)4. 

Lord  Palinerslun  and  Mr.  Croker,  bmb  new  in  Parliament  and 
public  life,  could  not  hut  he  {;vau6ed  at  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  their  nominations,  and  were  no  doubl  glad  to  culti- 
vate the  friend;>hip  of  that  amiable,  accompliihed,  and  very  clever 
man.  hul  their  appoiulmcuL  must  have  been,  in  fact,  that  of  the  ^ 
Minister.  ■ 

tMr.  Phipps,  ton,  exapgcralcs  a  g^ood  deal  the  importance  of  the 
sUtion  of  Mr.  Ward  as  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  the 
stalemcuts  he  makes  on  this  subject  and  a  considerable  cor- 
(et|H>ndence,  fur  iuiiance,  between  the  First  Lord  and  L4)rd 
Collii^wood,  when  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  that 
he  produces,  rather  belong  to  the  biography  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  _ 
or.  indeed,  Ut  general  history,  than  ut  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Ward.     M 

But  wc  now  arrive  at  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these 
Tolumes — tho  dislocutiun  uf  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Government. 
And  Its  reconstruction  under  Mr.  Perceval,  iu  the  aulumu  of  Ib09. 
We  have  already  tuieil  why  we  cannot  expect  much  novelty  from 
Mr.  Ward's  relation,  and  indeed  he  himself,  in  a  light  and  plea- 
sant  letter  of  the  30th  of  September,  to  his  colleague  Lord  Pal- 
merst4>n.  who  happened  to  be  in  tho  country,  characterises  very 
ooodeslly  the  kind  of  information  that  he  has  to  give. 

'This  is  entirely  a  letter  of  notliing;  but  inasmuch  an  it  is  ho, and  of 
no  value  to  you,  while  it  perhaps  may  amutw  my  uld  age  to  louk  at  tlie 
oort  of  gossip  Lordtf  uf  the  Admiralty  wrote  to  one  another  in  1809,  I 
trill  bo^  the  favour  of  you  yist  to  put  it  into  a  cover,  at  any  time  cod- 
venient,  and  return  it  to,  &c.  11.  Ward.'— vol.  i.  p.  219. 
And  the  contonlt  of  this  letter  arc  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  the  most  of  Mr.  W^ard's  memoranda,  and  were,  wc  see,  thought 
by  him  worth  pre^rving  for  the  same  purjM)se.  Mr.  Phinns  esti- 
mates them  uuirc  highlv,  and  compares  them  with  Lord  Malmcs- 
burv's,  but  gives  the  preference  to  his  own  friend's. 

*  There  is  indeed  the  same  minutcnoas  of  detail^  the  rame  ilaily 
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record  of  the  iotprcMioiis  out)  opintous  of  coulemporary  puliticiaiu,  ami 
hero  the  paralltl  euUs.  Liml  JVIalmwbury  writes  as  a  ht/siamler, 
Mr.  Ward  as  an  actor,  in  tlie  Kcaries  lie  narnitu^.  If  iht!  ouo  tiliaractcr 
is  likflly  to  girc&eut  greater  impartiulily,  tlit-  otiier  infusts  more  spirit 
into  the  narrative.  If  it  is  said  fhat  a  looker  on  seM  more  of  ttiegame,  < 
it  iniLst,  mt  tiie  ntlier  )iand,  be  conceded,  tlat  uu  actor  kuows  mure  of  j 
the  real  nioiives  and  Iciuper  of  tliuse  eugagwl.' — vol.  i.  p.  205. 

We  caontit  quilc  subscribe  to  tlila ;  and  since  the  compariscni 
has  been   insiituted,  we   feel  bound   tr>  say  tliat  no  think   Lord 

iMaluicsbury  was  a  more  dexterous  journalist — a  belter  sketchcr— 
dealing  in  bigber  and  more  general  interests,  and  se^tn^and  hear* 
ing  a  ^L-eater  variety  of  persons  and  ihings  ;  and  wc  must  atld  that 

'Mr.  Ward,  as  to  the  greater  itortion  of  the  matter  he  bamlle-s,  was 
as  much  a  bifstandcr  as  LorclSIalmesbury.  Bui  b()uever  this  may 
be,  Mr.  V\'ard'&  Journal  is  in  many  respects  curious  and  iutcrest- 

'ing  :  it  opportunely  a>mmf  ncrs  nearly  where  Lord  Malmesbury'i 

'ends;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  Mr.  Perceval's  adminlslraiion,  and 
gives  us  a  scries  of  consecutive  political  details  concernin;Er  that 
period  which  is  nowhere  else  (that  we  know  of)  to  be  found.  Oa 
the  iiniK)riuui  preliminary  which  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
administration — ihc  riijilurc  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Casllereajth — nothing  new  can  be  now  loltl.  Lord  Castlercagh 
and  Mr.  Canning;  cirrulaicd  at  the  time  amongst  ibeir  friends 
statements  of  their  respective  cases  ;  these  found  their  way  into 
the  newsjiapers,  and  are  coUeclcd  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1S09,  and  lu  them  Mr.  Ward  has  not  much,  or  indeed  anything, 
to  add. 

But  there  was  another  branch  of  Ibis  affair,  which,  though 
obscured  by  the  greater  eclat  of  the  |>ers*>nal  quarrel,  was  of  more 
real  imporlnncc,  and  bod  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the  public  interests, 
and  of  this  Mr.  Ward  affords  the  best  and  imleed  the  only  detailed 
explanation  that  we  have  seen — we  mean  the  difference  which 
(pending  the  C'asilereagb  afl'nir  and  collaterally  with  it)  arose 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  prospect  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  I'rcmiership,  from  which  ii  had  become  evident 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  bealih  was  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  must  speedily  retire. 

When  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Custlercagh  circulated  their 
statements,  Mr.  Perceval  seems  also  to  have  allowed  his  friends, 
amonjrst  others  Mr.  WanI,  to  sec  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  on 
the  whole  affair.  Of  this  Mr.  Ward  made  a.  precis  which  Mr.  Phipps 
has  nuw  published.  The  leading  fact  was  already  well  known,  thai 
Mr.  Canning  assumed  as  a  basis  that  the  first  minister  must  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  position  had  for  it  the  examples 
of  Lord  North,  Pitt,  Addington,  and  Fux,  and  is  undoubtedly  as  a 
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l^eneral  princijile  tbe  more  convenient ;  but  it  is  ubrioug  tbat  it  bad 
with  M  r.  Canning  the  special  merit  of  implj/ing  bis  own  elevation 
to  tbiLt  post.  Mr.  Perceral,  with  perfect  ramlonr  and  nnalTecled 
modesty,  allowed  Canning's  superior  parliamentary  powers,  bat 
asked  wheiher,  after  having  led  ihe  House  of  Commons  for  two  so 
important  years,  be  himself  could,  without  loss  of  character,  fall 
back  into  a  subordinaie  rank.  All  he  asked,  therefore,  was  the 
datu4  quo — that  he  and  Canning:  should  keep  their  respective  posi- 
tions under  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Mr.  Canning  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  the  reasonableness  and 
moderation  of  Mr.  Perceval's  views;  he  also  admitted  timt,  even 
if  so  ilisjKtsed,  Mr.  Perceval  could  not  from  the  nature  of  thin^ 
act  under  him — but  he  added  that  neiiher  cr>uld  he  act  under  Mr. 
Perceval.  These  conimunicniions  were  frank  and  friendly  on 
both  sides,  and  (bating  Mr.  Canning's  somewhat  premature  claim 
to  the  Arst  place,  which  neither  the  public  nor  the  party  were  at 
jfgt  prepared  to  admit)  crcflitable  to  both,  (^anning's  expedient 
fur  reconcding  these  diBicuhies  was  supposed  to  be  the  inducing 
Mr.  Perceviil  to  go  into  the  (louse  of  Lords,  in  which,  however — 
if  he  ever  had  distinctly  made  such  a  pri>posilion— 'he  would  have 
faile<].  Mr.  Percnal  was  nut  a  man  lo  become  the  dupe  of  such 
an  expedient: — 

*  Mr.  Perceval  used  these  remarkable  pipnwaions  :  —  "  However 
be  (Cauuiiig)  attempted  to  gild  and  decorate  (lie  oniaiueiit,  t  am 
persuaded  that  he  m«-arjt  only  ui  put  »n  extiitguUher  on  wy  head  in  the 
shape  of  a  coronet."  ' — vol.  i.  p.  280. 

There  is  in  the  earlier  part  of  dus  rorresponilence  a  communi- 
Cfttion  from  Mr.  Perceval  to  the  Duke  of  rorilnnd,  which  shows 
how  Idameless  that  right-hearted  and  high-spirited  m.iti  was 
throughout  these  unhappy  affairs.  The  jtr^cis  by  W'aid  has  these 
sentences: — 

'  Resolves  nothing  slialliuuke  liim  to  consent  aud  give  tJieple^lgo  with 
the  reat  to  .itand  hy  one  aiutther  in  an  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Lord  Caallereagh  unknourH  to  him.  Thinks,  if  he  does,  Lfml  Castle* 
reogh,  nor  no  man,  cin  ever  "  have  fhe  len-strelianee  ii[»on  tin*  sinrerity 
or  impUeiJ  good  faith  of  any  pi>litic;nl  (I  will  not  cjilt  it  friendship,  for 
it  would  Im?  prostituting  the  term,  but)  conneetinn  with  me  hpreafter." 
AH  tliat  he  will  pledge  himself  to  ia,  to  fivrve  under  any  First  Lonl  of 
the  Treasury  lo  hu  taken  from  thiir  own  hiHly,  inchuliug  IjOrd  Welles- 
leVt  providetl  Lonl  Ca^itlereagli  can  he  kept ;  but  will  not  pledge  him- 
wlf  to  anything  ia  respect  to  Lord  Cit'rllcreagh  without  his  knowledge.' 
— vol,  i.  p.  22G. 

The  question  as  to  the  future  premiership  was  in  this  sus- 
pended state  when  the  other  branch  of  the  affair  exploded  in  the 
resignations  of  the  Duke  of   Portland,  Castlereagb,  and  Canning 
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kimsdf,  leaving  Mr.  Perceval  the  critical  tuk  of  kee{>ing-  a 
CorcronicDl  aad  the  reninanl  of  the  'Yvry  party  toB^ethor.  With 
great  diflictiUy,  but  chiefly  hy  the  conficlence  which  his  pcnonal 
ebaracter  inspired,  he  succeeded  in  iormin^  iluit  Adminiftration, 
which,  as  he  U\\v\y  told  one  nf  those  to  whom  he  offered  a  share 
in  it,  was  not  likely  to  last  three  niontbs.  but  which,  with  some 
gcra&ional  changes  uf  persons,  aubstariliaily  existed  for  (>nc  and 
twenty  years,  and  carried  the  country  through  the  most  dtfiicull 
and  danfterous  limes  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  abroad  and 
prosperity  ak  hoinc  which  it  ever  bad  attained. 

This  success  arose  in  a  ^reat  measure  from  Mr.  Percerar*  ori- 
ginal ditticulties  ;  the  desertion  of  so  many  of  the  more  experi- 
enced statesmen  and  the  indecision  of  several  others  forced  liim  on 
ihelmlddecisionof  calliiijintii  tiftice  the  yyMrtr7ers//(riV*of  the  party. 
Mr.  Robert  Millies,  who  bad  recently  distiii^uishetl  himself  by  two 
brilliant  speeches,  wasofieretllhcCliancellorshipof  (be  Exchequer, 
vhich  with  sinj^ular  miidesty  he  decLined,  and  soon  after  retired  to 
private  hfe,  ivhicli  happily  he  still  enjovs  and  adorns;  but  ihe  new 
Minister's  other  ni>mtiiBttims  called  forth  men  who  have  si  nee  iMrae 
a  pi'omineiit,  and  some  uf  them  a  briUi<int.  share  in  the  business  of 
the  c<iunlry — Ltjrd  Palmerslon  Secretary-nl-VVar — Mr.  Croker 
Secretary  of  the  .Admiralty — Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  OoulbnTn  Under 
Secretaries  of  Smte — Lonl  Desart,  Mr.  Richard  VVellesley,  and 
Mr.  William  (afterwards  Txird)  Fitzperald,  Lords  of  the  Treasory 
—and  Lovd  Lowlher  and  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  (now  Karlsof 
Lonsilalc  and  HiptJii)  successively  Lords  of  ilje  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Ward  himself  wished,  it  seems,  to  have  been  Jud^e- Advocate; 
liut  his  failure  in  that  object  appears — much  to  his  credit — to 
have  in  no  degree  diminished  Ins  esteem  for  Mr.  Perceval; 
whose  private  amiability  and  well-known  integrity  and  honour 
became  now  additionally  conspicuous  and  commnndln^  bv  a  dis- 
play of  moral  and  political  courng:e.  and  a  power  and  even  bril- 
Hancy  in  deb.ite  beyond  what  his  already  high  Parliamentary 
character  had  promised.  All  these  qualities  were  still  more  pro- 
minently brought  out  by  a  sudden  accumulation  of  dan|:ers  aul 
difficulties  that  would  have  appalled  anv  ordinary  nen'e ;  the 
illness  and  consec^uent  incapacity  of  George  III.,  the  Regencjr 
question,  and  all  its  political  dilliculties  both  immediate  and  conse- 
quential, while  lJ*>naparlc*  was  subju^alinff  Europe,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington maintaining — with  means  which,  in  any  other  hands,  would 
have  been  inadequate,  and  yet  were  all  that  the  country  could 
8uppl\ — that  narrow  ftioiing  on  the  Peninsula,  that  ntn-j  tiat^  with, 
which  he  ultimately  moved  the  worhl !  Of  all  this  period,  down 
to  a  few  days  previous  to  Mr.  Pcrccval'a  death,  Mr.  Ward's 
Diary    is    complete    and    most    satisfactory.       There    are,    aa\ 
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«a  bare  imcI,  no  secrets :  bnt  there  is  ft  onpions,  ami  we  think 
we  may  venture  rrotn  oar  own  recollections  to  say.  a  jnst  and 
arcunite  recwrd  of  posun^  events  nnd  opinions;  jvhile  certainly 
the  style  of  the  record— the  hearty  simplicity  wiih  which  the  im- 
pressions are  set  down — is  cxcemlingly  lo  the  honour  of  ihc  diarist. 
We  hare  nni  space  for  many  extracts,  for  which,  indceil — if  we 
were  to  attempt  any  consecutive  xiew  of  the  evenls  — our  whole 
number  would  hardly  suffice;  but  as  Mr.  Perceval  has  not  yet 
found  a  bio^apber,  and  as  his  career  was  so  short  that  fnll  justice 
has  never  been  done  to  his  pergonal  abilities,  wn  shall  quote  a  few 
of  Mr.  Ward's  notices  of  him,  premising:  that  Mr.  V^'ard  had  no 
personal  connexion  with,  nor  originally  any  political  predilection 
for  Mr.  Perceval  : — 

'  Jan.  \9ty  1811. — At  (he  Hoiwe:  eight  hours'  ttebate  on  the  Ilitii-te- 
hold  resolution  [Uegency  question] — ^beaten.  326  to  213.  Lord  Caffle- 
iBgh  and  friends,  Witberforce  and  some  saints,  went  over  nnil  luhJcd 
to  the  numben  of  last  in^ht.  Cannitif;  spoke  still  more  heavily 
than  last  night ;  not  a  single  t1a«b  of  wit,  but  a  dull  and  luhoured  ar- 
gument, ill  which  he  wjw  wroiij?  fnmi  bep;iiiriiriff  to  end.  Perceval, 
though  lie  iiad  a  ii<^laclie,  aiinwcred  iiini  in  his  full  style  uf  riiujiliness, 
and  beat  him  to  picce^^ — sthnwed  that  be  ev«n  misrook  Jiisown  priiicipics 
aed  .Lord  Gower's  auiciidiuent  alio^ctliur.  Mutiy  struck  with  his 
marked  superiority.  Uo^e  among  the  n^st.  -Several  iuviul>ur»  ob- 
served^  that  when  they  come  lo  Uu  uppuced  in  eumest  he  will  rise  far 
above  him,  .  .  .  Many  c<KHitry  genilenifn  lohl  nm  tliey  ijiioi^reed  with 
him  on  the  resolution,  and  knew  he  nuuld  he  iKnten,  hut  devoted  ihem- 
selves  to  him  on  account  of  liJH  ntiuly  firmness,  his  intCf^rity,  honour, 
and  courage.  ...  It  is  pleaMint,  if  you  must  tiill,  lo  fall  with  stich  a 
leader,  end  in  »uch  a  cautiL'.'— vul.  i.  p.  300. 

^  Jan.  17M. —  At  the  House,  on  tlie  Regency  Bill.  They  at- 
temptetl  to  reduce  the  time  of  die  rtwtrlctiuiM  lo  six  months  ;  but  we 
beat  them  hollow.  It  is  amazing  Itow  Perceval  fightji.  He  was  more 
forcible  than  ever,  and  beat  Canning  and  Tieniey  out  of  the  tield. 
The  Utter,  who  haid  mrml  attacked  him,  was  even  humbled  ;  ami,  in 
reply,  observed,  that  Perceval  liad  niade  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeclies.  .  .  . 
The  superiority  he  has  awturapd  nnd  keep^  in  confns^ed  by  merv  one ;  by 
node  more  than  Opposition.  Our  majority  iucrta^es,  and  all  attributed 
to  him.' — p.  336. 

'  Krefmaiitle  allowed  Perceval  a  most  determined  and  gallant  Bghler, 
anil  parliculnrly  powerful  thtil  iiiKhl.  He  iias  lissides,  said  he,  a  must 
determined  sleadv  ciew,  wlio  will  follow  liiiii  llirough  anythinft:,  even 
wone  than  this.  I  said  it  wo^ all  oning  to  lii*'  perxunal  cfiaracler,  which 
attached  every  body  to  him,  and  the  pxlranrdinnry  ability  lie  Itad  sIiovkq, 
which  made  lltat  attachment  an  huiiuur.' — p.  337. 

'Jan.  iSlft,  ISll. — LonI  Lowalirrand  K.  Robinson  dined  with  me; 
in  the  hl^hwl  spirits  possible  at  the  following  and  loud  support  which 
Perceval  received  last  ui^lit,  aud  the  total  uverlhruw  of  Iiin  antagonists 
in  ar^meut  and  eloquence.  .  .  .  Long  look  me  home.     We  remarked 
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on  the  pleasure  U  was  to  see  so  inuiiy  well-conditioned  men  all  united 
together  loto  corde,  in  consf quence  of  their  cause,  and  of  their  tove  and . 
wteeni    fur  their  leader :  and   that   Pcri-cvars  character  and  talents, 
would  do  vt-oculeH  in  the  Uouj^  ;  and  that  it  nas  a  pleasure  as  well  ^A^ 
honour  to  fullow  him  out  of  uffice.' — vol.  i.  pp.  338 — 343. 

All   this  was  while  everybody   believed   that  inmnmliately  on 
paasin^  the  Regency  Bill   the  Prince  would   dismiss  the  4>xisiiQg< 
Ministry,  and  npjmint  one  uf  which  Lords  Grenville  and  Grej, 
were  to  be  the  heads.     Mr.  Ward,  in  cunlemplatiuD  of  this  evcQl,i 
•ay*  (Feb.  '2)  :— 

^  Ministers  all  think  thetnsehes  out,  and  we  think  seriously  of  being: 
at  Flyde  i louse' [Lis  country  hoii^c  in  Uuckinghamsbire]  '  in  a  fort-. 
aight.     My  garden,  fknu,  plantation!!,  and    library-  are  the  prevailing' 
ideas,    and   every    purchase    I   have    lutuly  made,    whellier    books  or 
prnning-knivcs,  are  all  with  a  vie*  to  my  lonff  wished  retreat.     Thera 
could  ni>t  be  a  more  honourable  occasion  for  it.     We  nhall  with  joj 
liiit  under  I'erccval,  the  mau  who  Xvja  thrawghout  the  contest  led  us  to 
victory.* — vol.  I.  p.  374. 

Just  as  the  Ue^ency  Bill  had  p.'tsse<l,  the  King's  health  seemed, 
ao  fiubsutntlally  ijiipruved,  that  tliu  PrincCj  with  a  most  praise-* 
wonliy  delicacy,  oi  well  as  discTCtioa — 

'  without,   as    it   would   appear,    any    advisers,    at   leant   with   noue* 
«f  iliose  wiih  whom  he  had  iiithcrto  eoiisulted,  resolved  insiautly  upon' 
leaving  tliingT!  as  they  are;  and,   in   the  eveninif,  acquainted  Lord 
Grenville  with  his  purpose  by  letter.' — vol.  i.  p.  37t;. 

The  sentiments  of  fdial   as  well  as  public  duty  that  influencctV 
the  Regent  to  this  unexpected  resolutiou  are  justly  appreciated 
and  zealirusly  vindicated  by  Nfr.  Ward, 

The  Rejjenl's  first  levee  gave  occasion  to  a  remark  which  if 
worib  preserving,  iis  the  menioranduin  of  a  royal  residence  of 
which  tliu  bad  taste  and  cupidity  uf  underlings  procured,  a  few 
years  later,  ihc  dcmolitiiin : — 

Ffb.  2fith,  1811. — At  the  Prince's  levee,  which  was  nncoroinoidj 

lid  and  most  nuiaerouiily  attended  by  men  of  all  parlies.     Those 

btd  not  been  pr&^ented  to  him  before  ki^ed  hands,  aitd  he  put  on 

bB  SHNifc  gjacioua  a|)pearaiice.     Wliat  struck  strangers  nio»t  mss  the 

r#pleniiour  of  Carlluu  House,  uuequuHi-ti  by  unytliing  royal  or  other- 

[^nise  ill  Knglanri.     I  thcjiio;ht  it  not  inferior  to  Venyiilles  or  St-  Cloud. 

~  jme  of  rny  old  friends  of  the  corps  diidomatic|ne  whom  I  met  «-ere  as 

"mticli  struck;  Count  M^^n^te^  Kiid  that  the  palare  at  IVlersbnrgh  beat 

»verythin?  in  vastness,  but  was  not  equal  to  thi«  in  elegauoe  or  rich- 

"hess.' — vol.  a.  p.  399. 

This  is  very  true  ;  and  the  clumsy  V'ork  column,  the  plaster 
architecture  of  those  inconvenient  terraces,  and  the  mean  flight  of 
[steps  into  the  Park,  dii  not  reoincilo  us  to  the  loss  of  the  elegant 
lace  and  delightful  garden  of  Carlton  House.     Nor  was  their 
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(le*troction  at  all  n^cessan'  to  the  fonnation  of  Recent-street; 
and  tLc  passa^  into  the  Park,  now  the  only  and  very  inadc((uate 
compensation  for  the  change,  nas  iiu  pnrt  uf  the  original  inteiv- 
tjon,  and  was  with  ^eat  difficulty  extorled  afterwards  from  Mr. 
Nash: — to  whose  spirit  and  enterprise,  however,  cnndour  must 
own  that— 'noiffithstamlin^  his  demolition  of  Carlton  House,  his 
unlucky  mewnmrphnse  of"  Buckingham  House,  and  many  other 
instances  uf  peri'erse  taste — L'lndoD  is  mure  indehtcd  ihou  Vj  any 
architect  or  all  the  architects  since  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

'J'hemost  important  question  that  nowoccupicil  the  public  mind 
was  the  active  pursuit  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  On  this  point 
we  had,  at  the  time,  the  honour  of  giving  our  strenuous,  and,  we 
may  now  venture  V}  say,  iK)t  allngelhcr  iucfiicicnt  support  to  the 
A  dm  i  nisi  ration  in  that  ^reat  struggle.  AVe  extract  a  fe^r  passages 
of  Mr-  Ward's  statements  of  his  and  cur  own  views  at  that 
period : — 

'  March  18/A,  181 1.— The  sj-stem  of  assi^liiig  the  Peninsula  by  anns 
Oppo«e<l  and  blaniL-d  wiih  all  their  force  by  the  Op])osition.  Wf  want 
nothing  more  that)  to  «tanU  or  fall,  Mitli  the  world  and  whli  po^^tterily, 
by  a  comparison  between  this  wise  as  MelJ  as  g;enerons  line  of  politics 
and  Uuit  proposed  by  uur  opponents.  ...  By  abandoning  the  Penin- 
sula, I  hey  would  thc-m&clves  fini'^li  the  BubjujrulioJi  of  the  Continent, 
and  labour  the  n'ay  to  bring  ilio  conqueror  to  our  own  shores.  .  .  . 
Their  whole  ar^nient  went  tu  provu  tliat  because  Bonaparte  had 
conquered  all  the  rest  of  (he  U"iitiiienl,  lie  therefore  miwl  cunquer  the 
Peninsula  ;  because  he  had  greater  numbers  to  briug  up  aAer  every 
Uefail,  lliat  therefore  defeat  was  vain.  Tliw  is  as  turw  as  dastardly, 
and  went  the  length  of  proving  Uiat  we  ought  ourselves  to  croucli,  to 
sue,  and  to  surrender.  These,  however,  the  politics o/'yIW  fAc  Talents; 
how  sound,  or  how  Kngli&h,  let  Krigland  decide.  They  were  answereil 
and  pulled  to  pieces  in  one  uf  the  nio^t  beautiful  as  well  as  argu- 
mentative speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  House,  by  young  Peel  [Under 
Secretary  in  the  War  Ucpartmeiit],  who  gave  anuther  proof  that  there 
WAS  ability  on  our  side  of  the  Hotise.  lie  was  applande<l  almost  as 
much  by  Oppo»llou  as  hy  us  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  and  by  Whit- 
bread  not  tlie  least.  As  to  argimieiit,  he  put  tbe  n  hole  matter  at  le&U' 
—vol.  i.  p.  406. 

Alas!  that  so  bright  a  dawn,  wbirh  nisc  gradually  and  steadily 
lo  so  high  a  meridian,  should  he  ultimately  lost  in  so  deep  a 
cloud!  Some  symptoms  of  Ihc  tnlirmily  which  has  caused  this 
change  showed  iheinseives  early.  Were  not  the  following  liitlc 
traits  already  Intlicative  of  a  disposition  lo  'cool  one's  friends  and 
heat  one's  enemies,'  and  to  give  exaggerated  importance  to  a 
JkUsftchc^er  agitation  f — 

•_-  *Nw,  21«f,  1819.— Walked   with  Ped.     He  asked  how  T  thought 
were  us  to  strength  in  the  House?     I  said,  very  strong.     But, 
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adiled  hfi—xhaU  tve  hnrt  a»*f  of  the  WkigtJ  They  mean,  I  iitiHer- 
ttand,  to  rally  on  the  diimiisttal  of  Lord  Kitzwilliam.  I  said,  I  tliuughl 
tltat  dignified  lUtlo;  ihnt  there  Aeemed  a  great  reaction,  and  llie  loyal 
poptilatiou  praponderated  ten  to  one.  True,  K.Id  he,  but  don't  you 
think  tlie  public  opinion  amottf)  the  htoer  orders  haa  uttderffcne  a 
chaiiffe  unthtH  tluseftw  years  as  lo  the  fonstiitUiott  of  ParliatncaiV 

*  Peei  thought  Hunt  a  clevnr  f^lo\c.     Not  M>  J.' — vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

And  o^in,  at  the  very  triumpbanl  opcning^  of  Sir  Robert's  luC 
Administraiioii.  Mr.  Ward  delected  the  mailer-weakness:— 

''  Jitiy  31f/,  1843.— As  to  public  matters,  more  and  more  clotidsBodj 
darkness,  and,  what  is  worse,  tf//»»r*f/o/»(nioni  of  thrwe  to  whom  I  nlwsjfgj 
'bithtrto  at  loattt,  looked  with  ronftdcfnee.     Tt  U  too  certain  that 

,  1heCk)n$crvBtives.aml  particiJarltf  their  leader,  liuvc  shown  thi 

lificomputent  in  the  honr  of  Crijl ;  and  Peel  has  added  to  llic  aumber~o! 

jtboee  KuUe^Dien  of  li<^e  and  promise  only  one  more  man,  of  whom  it 
may  be  *aid,  '"  Digiiui  impcrio  nisi  iiuperassel.'"- — vol.  ii.  ji.  215. 

But  to  come  bock  to  better  times. — Alter  the  *iO>h  of  JtJavch, 
1811,  there  is  a  cbasui  of  leu  moiuhs  iu  Mr.  Ward's  Journal, 
wbicb  is  reromuienccd  (January  27,  1SI2)  almrtly  before  the 
ezpiraiion  of  the  restricted  Re^renry  and  of  what  may  be  called 
Mr.   IVrrpvai'a  proltofiouaty  ministry,  when   liiere  was  a   pretty 

^  genei-al  apprehension,  and  amongst  the  Whlgt  a  Tery  confulefiC 
hope,  that  they  who  called  themselves  the  l*rince's  old  friends 
were  to  be  pcnnanentLy  inslaUi.-d  in  office  and  Mr.  Percci'al  un- 

,  ceremoniously  dismissed.  But  fears  and  hopes  were  equally 
doceived.      Tlis  talents,   bis  spirit,  and  lus  pprs»nul  de|K)rUnent, 

,al  once  frank  and  respectful,  and  above  .ill  ibe  vigoui  and  suc- 
cess with  which  ibe  Peninsular  Mar  bad  been  conducted,  bad 
gradually  acrjuire^l  for  hiin  and  liti  adnitnistratiou  the  individual 
«sleera  and  public  confidence  of  the  Kegeut^ — who,  bowever, 
seeing  the  great  party  oi  which  Mr.  Piu  had  Itren  the  bead  vplit 
inlo  four  sections — Mr.  Pcrc«are,  Mr.  Canning's,  Lonl  Caatle- 
-Tei^b's,  and  Lord  Sidmouih's— and  titill  feeling,  no  drmbt,  the 
esrpediencr,  if  nolliing  more,  of  some  overtures  to  ihi»se  who 
called  tliemselvps  his  'old  friends.' thought  verv  justly  that  an 
effort  ought  to  be  made  U>  sircnglben  the  Government  by  a 
union  of  as  many  of  these  elcmenis  as  could  txincur  in  the 
general  policy  which  ho  had  deliberately  and  wisely  »di>pied. 
ilc  therefore  addressed  to  the  Dnke  of  York,  to  be  by  him  rom- 
inunicated  to  Lonls  Grey  and  Grenville,  a  'mnsierly'  letter  tn 
his  own  hnnd  and  'evrry  word  t>f  his  own  coviposition'  (vol.  i< 
p.  426).  to  the  following  efTcct: — 

*  He  )«id  he  liaJ  been,  as  lie  ougiit,  the  last  man  in  the  emmlrylo 
'.detpair  of  the  King's  recovery,  and  itierefore  had  revolved  at  fii»t  to 

continue  the  prericut  Mini^tonout  of  respect  to  his  £sther ;  but  ifaatiioa 


was  now  come  when  he  must  deciUe  fbr  binuelf;  thai  it  would  be  i»- 
jiiiftico  tn  dw  MiriUteni  tu  <)etiy  them  llic  praise  uf  great  abilities  aud 
great  fidelity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  tiiat  CDuihict  had  been  pnnsper- 
ous,  and  bad  added  a  ^cat  acce^lon  of  territ(3r}-  to  the  country ;  aud 
whHtever  might  have  been  hU  former  opiiiiuiij  lie  certainly  oiiglit  to 
express  him.<wtf  so  ntii^iMt  with  Mr.  I'erceval's  Government  that  bfi 
oeold  not  tliink  uf  removing  tliat  gentleman  from  \m  councils ;  at  the 
nine  time  be  could  not  but  wii<h  that  hut  early  friends  would  combine 
their  weight  imd  talents  with  his,  and  form  a  coalition  for  a  Govern* 
m«ot  upon  the  nio»t  exiouded  busi9.'~vi)l.  i.  p.  418. 
'rboup;h  this  ofier  wai  made  in  all  sincerity,  wc  con  very  well  be- 
lieve that  rM^illlcr  the  Ucgcnl  nor  liis  negociator  wore  ni  all  s<»rry 
ibst  the  obstinacv  and  arrogance  o(  'the  two  Whig  oli^arcliB*  (ns 
Mr.  Ward  calls  iltcMn)  rejected  the  proposal — ibe  public  certainly 
was  not.  ](  was  liardly  possible  thai  such  an  anialgamalton  could 
have  been  successful.  Mr.  Perceval  therefore  continued  Minister, 
but  htspoMiiun  suffered,  for  a  moment,  some  embarrassment  by  the 
reiignsliunof  Lord  Welleblev*  Tbis,  however,  was  moro  nppnrent 
Unn  real.  Lord  Wellesley,  not  ori^iimlly  very  well  pleas«l  at 
servine  under  Mr.  Perceval,  bad,  for  ibe  last  year,  held  the  seali 
•ailcnly  and  negligently,  with  little  concert  and  less  coiUtaliiy 
■oward*  hit  colleae;ues.  Hii  real  motive  was  probably  at  first  sn 
•adtoatioQ  towards  Canning,  and  subsequently  the  intention 
(soon  after  declared)  to  sci  up  for  hini&olf;  but  bis  ostensible 
complaint  was  tttat  ibe  nperniions  in  ibe  Peninsula  were  not 
adequately  snpplied  with  either  men  or  nionev.  while,  on  the 
Otber  Land,  the  Wbijfs  loudly  censured,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  wondered  at  the  viirour  and  prodtgalitr  of  our  efforts.  He 
also  put  fi>m'ard  some  trivial  ^ievnnces  :^ 

'  ffftruarif'2Zrd,  1812. — Lord  Midgrave  said  it  was  cjuite  riiliculons 
to  think  of  the  cmuscs  of  Lord  Wdlesley's  .'iece»:«ion,  Ibe  priiieipat  of 
wWeb  seemed  to  hiui  to  be  his  jealon.s^'  at  having-  jdii  ditipaiehtHi  com- 
meotcd  upon  or  alteretl  by  tlie  Cabinet ;  he  (-oulH  not  bear  that  the 
exact  piira^es  be  uatd  should  not  l>e  allowed  to  iriaiid.  *  «  *  aAei> 
wanU  tvid  me  he  Itarl  once  said  ho  thought  he  was  aniuuf^  a  cabinet  of 
statesmen,  but  found  them  a  set  uf  chtiot.' — vol.  I.  p.  42^. 

This  seems  loo  puerile  even  as  a  cloak  for  the  j;raver  dirTereuces 
which  be  might  not  chttose  to  avow— and  yet  there  was.  no  doubt, 
soine  truth  jn  it.  Lord  WeUc>i!cv's  mind,  with  nil  its  high  and 
Varied  jittwcrs,  %vas  v'^t  toi]  nice,  too  finely  jMilished,  for  the  rou^h 
Work  of  jiublic  life,  and.  above  iill,  too  sensitive  and  fastidious 
about  his  own  pcrstfnal  success,  nbellier  as  a  writer  or  an  orator. 
He  Lad  made  two  or  three  brilliant  speeches  when  he  first  came 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  became  so  afraid  of  riskiug  his 
reputation  that  he  almost  gave  over  speaking.  Mr.  Put  said 
one  day  of  him— indeed  we  believe  U  btm— that  '  be  would  never 
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make  really  good  specrhes  till  he  should  submit  to  make  now 

p^lind  then  a  bad  one.'    During  the  lime  he  was  in  office  he  rarely 

;»poke;  and  more  than  once,  when  he  was  expected  to  moke  a 

display,  he  would  postpone  it  from  one  day  to  another,  and  at 

''last  sine  die.     This  ncnvms  reluctance  to  9j>eak  iu  one  who  could 

.^vpeak  BO  well  was   peculiarly  exemplified,  when,  nfter  the  close 

Tof  these  ministerial  ne^ociaitons,  it  was  announced  thai  on  a  mo- 

•tion  to  he  made  at  his  own  desire  by  Lord  Boringdon  (one  of 

Canning's  friends),    Lord  VVelleslcy  was  to  enter  into  a  fuU 

.detail  and  justification  of  his  whole  conduct  and  great  expecl»- 

LHion   and  curiosity  had    crowded    the   House  of  Lords.       Lrrd 

Wlesley  did   not — Mr.  Ward  savs  (i.  4/0)  could  not — muster 

ira^e  to  rise.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  sliplit  pleasantry, 

f-lnucU  in  his   own   way,  was   said  to  have  vexed  him  more  than 

'eraver  criticisms — *  Lord    VVellesley's   former   style  of  oratory,* 

!|t  was  said,   'was  imitated  from  Cicero — but  he  had  now  taken  to 

Tacitus;^  and  when,  after  some  disappointments  of  this  kind, 

he  afienvards   came  forth  with  a  really  brilliant  oration,  it  was 

,«aid  that  'it  sparkled  the  biigbler  from    being  so  \onf:  bottled.' 

lAi  length  all  these  intrigues  and  negoiiaiions  having  failed,  the 

{.'crisis  resolved  itself  into  the  accession  of  Lord  Castlcreagb  to  the 

Foreign  OAicc,  and  of  the  Sidmouth  party  to  variutu  places  in 

lithe  Perceval  ministry. 

This  was  not  atti^ether  to  Mr.  Ward's  taste,  who  bad  not  yet 

[-overcunic  his  early  dislike  of  the  Addingtons,  and   who  (though 

anything  but  aCanningite)  had  fallen  into  Mr.  Canning's  original 

and  faial  mistake  of  underrating  the  talents  of  Lord  Casilereagh. 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  how,    in  tlie   eventful    and  troublesome 

'limes  that  followed,  the  honesty  and  courage  of  Lord  Sidmotith 

in  the  Ifomc  OfTiceand  Lord  Castlcrenirh's  transcendant  abilities 

and  Kuropcan  success  in  the  Foreign  Department  overcame  Mr. 

Ward's  early  prejudices.      But  bef(»rc  the  Addinglon  portion  of 

■-these  arrangements  was  fully  coirplcled.  the  hnnd  of  an  assassin 

■put  a  period  to  Mr.  PercCT-al's   life   (May  II,  1HI2),  and   again 

threw  the  whole  adminislration  into  the  same  kind  of  temporary 

-confusion.     Again  efforts  were  made  towards  n  combination  of, 

as   Mr.  Pliipps  snys.  the  Whigs  with   Lord    VVelleslcy  and    Mr, 

Canning — hut  it  failed  as  befure,  and  for  very  much  the  same 

•reasons;  and — as  the  editor  adds — 

I  '  the  result  of  the  curious  occurrences  at  vhich  tre  Iiave  thus  liasttljr 

glanced  was  most  favourable  to  tlio  Torj*  party.     Lord  Liverpool  mm 

'immediately  appointed  at  thelieadof  tliatailininislmtion,  wliichf  though 

thus  apparently  on  its  last  legx^  cxhiUiteil  so  unparaltelcd  a  tenacity  of 

"life,  so  eonllnuoiu  a  cmnmiuid  of  Parliamentary  majorities,  and  bo 

l'curiou5  an  exemption  from  internal  convulsions ; — the  seven  principal 
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officers,  viz.,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  ChanccUur,  three 
Secretaries  of  StAte,  CliaiiecUor  uf  Iho  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiiult)',  remaining  mthout  etiange  of  any  kind,  even  inter  ae,  for 
a  period  of  ten  year*.' — vol.  i.  p.  487. 

Yes;  tbU  was  indeed  a  remarkable  and  honourable  period, 
tlnring  which,  in  spite  of  an  extreme  violence  of  faction,  principle, 
firmness,  and  mutual  fuLcUty  in  llie  Cabinet  cuuinianded  con- 
iidence  and  support  in  the  Legislature,  and  respect  and,  cveniualljr, 
popularity  fiom  the  country  at  large. 

With  Alay,  1812,  Mr.  Ward's  Journal  again  breaks  ofT;  and 
Jbr  the  seven  most  imporlant  years  that  ensued,  these  volumes 
are  nearly  a  blank.  Of  Mr.  Ward  hitnsclf,  indeed,  there 
was  liulc  to  be  told,  but  that  be  filled  the  duties  of  his 
his  usual  assiduity.  His  nnnual  proposition  of  the 
Estimates  was  a  little  enlivened  in  lbL6  by  an 
between  him  and  Mr.  Wbilbread.  in  which  he 
both  temjter  and  spirit-~to  the  latter  of  which 
Mr.  Fhipps  attributes  Mr.  VVhiibroad's  having  never  a<|:ain 
(though  he  had  threatened  to  do  so)  attacked  the  Ordnance 
Estiroaiis.  Mr.  Phipps  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Whiihread 
died  within  a  few  days  nficr  this  discussion.  In  1816  Mr.  Ward 
was  led  by  Lis  fornit^r  studaes  to  take  a  part  in  defeDCC  of  the 
recent  treaties  of  peace.  This,  as  far  as  no  know,  is  (if  not  the 
only)  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Ward  ever 
spuke  in  Parliament  but  in  <x)nnexii)U  with  his  ofljces. 

The  Diary  is  resumed  in  November,  IBIU,  when  the  country 
was  in  a  great  commotion  from  Hadical  and  Chartist  agitation, 
and  when  Lord  Mulgravc  sponlaiicously  retired  from  the  Maiilrr- 
Generalship  of  the  Ordnance  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  uf 
Wellington  s  introduction  to  that  oHicc  and  lo  the  Cabinet : — in  the 
Cabinet,  however,  at  the  desire  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Mulgrave 
himself  continued  to  hold  a  seat  as  long  as  his  health  permiiied. 

We  caimot  part  from  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  has  so  large  a 
place  in  these  volumes,  without  paying  our  tribute  to  one  tuo  little 
KQUWD  and.  wc  thtuk,  never  as  a  statesman  so  highly  appreciated  as 
bis  merits  deserved,  llis  profession  was  the  army,  in  which  he 
ha<l  served  as  a  regimental  ofTiccr  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  Bunimcr  of  1793.  being  a  colonel  on  half  pay,  and  travel- 
ling in  the  South  of  Europe,  be  happened  lo  be  attracted  to 
Toulon  by  Lord  Hood's  occupation  of  that  city,  and  was  soli- 
cited by  his  Lordship  to  assume  the  command  a£  Brigadier-General 
of  the  motley  garrison,  composed  uf  Spaniards,  Neapolitans, 
Fiedmunlesc,  French,  and  English.  This  command,  afterwards 
ratified  from  home  by  a  special  commission  of  Major-general,  be 
exercised  with  great  personal  tact  and  military  success — assisted 
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hj  bis  friend  and  volunteer  aide-ile-canip  Mr.  Grofaam,  also  a 
clionce  travrller,  who  afterward*  becnniP  5i»  pminent  in  ihi»  regular 
service  as  Lord  Ljnndocb.  l-ord  Mulgiavc  was.  however,  very 
soon,  and,  as  we  tbink,  unfurlunatcly  for  tbc  enterprise,  super- 
seded by  General  O'Hara,  who  had  the  ill  luck  to  he  Xnken 
prisoner  wion  afier  his  arrival,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ocnn^l 
Dundas,  who  sub&effUenity  had  ihe  monification  of  beinp  forced 
to  c\'8cuate  the  town.  On  this  sttpersession  Lord  Malprave 
cauie  back  tu  Kngilatid  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Flanders,  and  on  their  conclusion  he  returned  (we 
•av  retumad,  for  he  had  been  some  years  in  Parliament)  to 
political  life,  which  he  pm^ued  to  ihe  time  that  we  take  leave 
of  hiui-  He  was  a  man  of  refined  laste  and  highly  cultivated 
intellect.  Hts  letters  arc  nmDtigst  the  best  materials  of  these 
volumes;  he  had  great  elegance  of  manner  and  a  lively  and 
original  style  bcith  of  wiiiing  and  nmversatinn,  that  reminded  ti8 
that  he  uas  the  grandson  of  I^crd  and  Lady  ncrvcy.  His 
speeches  in  rarllamvnt  were  not  frequent,  but  ready  and  effective; 
bis  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lttrds,  on  the  30ih  of  r>ecem- 
ber^  1794,  nasde&rrihed  by  Lord  Grenville  '  as  the  most  brilliant 
first  appearance  that  perhaps  was  ever  remembered'  (vol.  i.  p. 
'S9)  ;  he  had  been  the  public  and  private  friend  of  Nir.  Pitt» 
and  continued  a  firm  adbeient  to  and  supporter  of  bis  policy. 
He  was  an  enlightened  judge  and  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life  in  every 
uray  exemplary  ;  an<l  he  abundantly  merited  the  numemus 
tributes  of  gratitude  and  aiTection  which  bis  son's  volumes 
record,  and  to  which  we  are  glad  also  to  contribute  our  friendly 
•uU'rage. 

Mr.  Ward's  second  Diary,  though  essentially  of  the  same 
rharacrer  as  the  former,  we  think  still  more  interesting,  probably 
because  it  deals  rather  with  facts  than  wllL  speculations  and 
'Opinions.  The  Manchester  riois  and  the  Queen's  trial  are  more 
tangible  and  striking  than  the  rival  tactics  and  obscure  intripaet 
of  parties  aiKl  partisans.  His  6rst  transaction  of  official  business 
iritii  the  Dukeuf  WelUngtuu  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pbipps: — ■ 

''  'Soon  after  the  Duke's  appoint  nicJit,  Mr.  Ward  was  leaviiif  Mm 
office  at  tlie  usual  Ijour,  wheti,  un  coming  out  at  tite  Park  «alnuicej 
he  perceived  his  new  chrf'ytsX  in  llie  act  of  getting  ou  Iiorseback.  He 
went  up  to  the  Duke  and  menlitmeiS  that  there  were  some  matters 
connected  niili  the  deparltaent  on  which  he  would  like  to  comnnuii* 
cate  wlUi  him  when  he  had  time.  "  IJu  lime  like  the  present,"  said 
'the  Duke,  and  at  once  digniisMiig  bis  lior^e,  returned  with  Mr.  TTard 
into  the  Ordnance  Office,  where  they  remaitied  closeted  till  i«st  eight.' 
— Tol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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Tbe  following  eotries  of  tbe  Diarj  are  all  m  one  way  or 
onotber  rluumcleriitu:  :— 

*  Nor.  25M.  1819.— The  Duke  talkoJ  much  of  the  debate  [ou  the 
Atldni^l,  part  of  Mhvch  he  bv)  hranl.  He  thought  Canning's  «pe«ch 
juotarkably  gooiL  I  ubserre^t,  I  tliought  RadiralUni  Imcl  receiveil.  lU 
deaah-Jilov.  He  lonkeil  signiBc^itly  but  doubtiuglj',  lajiug  au  aa- 
phutJM  uti  llie  wonU  JJo  you  t ' 

'  l^ec.  3r(J.  1819- — Speakiug  of  the  cliaaoes  of  a  partial  rising, 
I  meutiuned  Uie  tpeculatioru  of  some  men,  that  perhaps  it  iniglit  lead 
to  good,  03  it  would  be  su|>pres»ctl,  luid  with  it  mnch  uf  the  spirit  of 
insurrection:  the  Duke  »iid  he  \va»  hy  no  uieaus  one  of  tliosc  vbo 
wbhcd  tins;  .  .  .  .•  .  that  fur  tm  part  lie  could  not  west  hope  that 
a  great  dcaU  of  mischief,  and  llie  ruin  of  thousaiid»,  tvuuld  nut  be 
efieciJHl  before  it  was  suppressed  ;  that  Ibis  rmu,  particularly  of  manu- 
iicturcnt.  who  would  be  rhe  first  victims,  «ouhI  affect  much  of  the 
iiutoceot  pO|>uIution,  whicii  nouhl  8|jread  the  dlscoEilctit ;  tli&t  tbe 
nadon  wouhl  be  put  to  tttc  doubia  expeuM*  of  Iming  much  in  taxes  and 
nptittiag  the  loasc*,  wliii'h  latter,  however,  would  never  rtfture  Ilic 
MAring  to  their  prindtive  iiititMliun  ;  tliat  luueh  blood  would  al  any 
rate  be  spilt,  am)  thiit  llinugh  the  mbela  tbecuiielvefi  miglit  deserve  tlti«, 
jai  tho  irieoils  of  tbe  rebel*  would  uot  fail  to  prufil  by  it  clH-ulicre^  by 
uiqniriea  in  FarliatiMint,  inquests,  ami  attat^ks  upou  luagifltnitea  and 
OlG«ers,  mod  every  sort  uf  iullainuiator}*  topic  ;  and  wiicj  cuuld  furtateo 
Um  disooDteiit  tbi.H  miglii  ^pread,  witli  proper  colouring,  even  anioug 
Qtoae  who  were  at  pre^ut  peaceable  ?  . . . .  Tlu.s  led  bini  to  his  favourite 
notion,  that  the  loyal  iihould  Uc  taught  to  rely  more  upon  themstrlves, 
EIkI  lass  upon  the  Govontment,  iu  tlieir  own  defence  against  tlie  disloj'al. 
It  vrtXit  ihiit,  be  IboHglit,  tliat  furuiud  aud  kept  up  u  ualiunal  cbaracter: 
while  ever}'  one  was  accustomet]  to  roly  upon  the  Governmeut,  npoa  a 
■ort  of  commutation  for  what  they  paid  to  it,  pentonal  energy  went  to 
&lecp  and  the  end  wixs  lo^t ;  tlint  in  Euglaurl,  he  obsetveil,  ever}-  inon  who 
bad  llie  cuninionc»t  jnriopenderice,  one,  tiro,  five,  or  six  hundred,  or  a 
tboucand  a.  your,  Imd  bis  own  little  plan  uf  couifurt — bit  favourite  pet- 
JOoal  pursjit,  whether  his  library,  his  garden,  iu^  bunting,  or  Im  farm, 
which  he  wu.h  unwilling  to  alhtw  any  thing  (even  his  own  defence)  to 
disturb  :  Iu;  therefore  deceivud  liiuisulf  iutu  a  nuliun,  that  if  there  was 
a  storm  it  would  not  reach  liiiu,  and  wvnt  on  hi.s  onn  train  till  it  was 
actually  brukc  irk  u|ioti  by  forc4>.  ThiH  led  to  snpiucncss  and  a[iathy  as 
to  public  exertioHy  which  would  in  tjie  cud  ruin  iia  ;  the  dioposition, 
Iherefore,  must  be  changed,  by  forcing  them  to  exert  themselves,  wluch 
would  not  be  if  Govvniment  did  cvcfT  tbing  iu  civil  war,  they  nothing : 
henct  hit  ttnshfur  a  volunieer  force. 

*  Oct.  \9th,  18^i>.— 1  alhide*!  to  Tirougfiam's  declaration  in  theUouac 
that  nothing  cuuld  ^ve  the  cuuatry  but  au-Ajliniuisiratiouformedotithe 
broadest  po«silde  basu.  He  replied,  Even  that  will  not  do,  for  ihcre  will 
be  no  leader  and  uu  submia^iou.  It  is  a  niiittake  to  suppose  /  can  be 
the  man.  !No  ;  there  is  no  one  man  in  the  «tate,  of  wlaterer  jparty. 
wbo  can  command  tlie  spirits  of  others.' 
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or  ihe  dcalb  of  George  111.  Mr.  Ward  says: — 

''January  29M,  1820. — At  half-past  ei^t  this  evcmu|Br  the  "Sm^ 
died.  ZOth. — Tli«  Bcnaatioi)  b  beyoiMl  all  expecution,  coiHldfria^  bow 
much  and  hon-  long-  thU  death  luut  hevn  looked  iiir,  aod  how  euUrcIy 
withdnLwn  frum  public  ubser^atioii  his  JklBJody  has  Hvcd  fur  years. ' 
*31i/. — The  whole  town  anil  country  wmh  moved  willi  rwret  md 
feeling  amounting  almost  to  grief.  All  tlus  is  owing  lo  hia  just, 
iable,  and  virtuous  character,  wiUiout  a  spot  on  his  virtue  or  gixtri- 
0  during  tlte  Jong  life  of  nearly  eiglity-two  years.  All  the  di»* 
uteiils  ofhis  n-ign  (we  know  how  uiauy  and  grtiat)  8C«tn  forgotten, 
te  reason  w  ther  wore  not  really  wdl-fniuKlHl,  hut  for  much  the 
ost  part  excited  and  fomcutcd  by  Jaction^  for  which  tlie  dumocrdltC 

CI8  of  our  coiislitulion  g-ives  ample  opjiorlunitic:!'.  On  the  other 
U  hin  trnnnesa  and  genuitio  principle  show  ttiem^lvi's  without  aXUn; 
BOW  tliat  faction  in  regard  to  liim  hat;  aa  lung  Uh-'U  furgolteu.  'Itiere 
aeema  hut  otic  opiuioii  and  one  feeling  about  hiiu  from  the  pe«r  lo  the 
lowest  tradeaman.' 

His  account  nf  the  various  rLiinours,  on  dils,  and  opinions  that 
floated  about  durin;;  the  Queen's  irint  are  somewhat  amnsin^. 
Our  readers  will  at  leust  snult:  over  a  few  specimens  of  the  motives 
ofsiimc  of  the  peers  who  voted — we  cannot  say  for  her  acquittal, 
for  nn  one,  it,  seeinSj  denied  the  puUt,  bui  against  the  pcnaUics : — 

'/«nfffl(A,  1820. — Met  Lord*  •  *  coining  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  we  wulkeil  tlirougb  tlie  park  together.  Sebright  joined  m 
— none  of  us  spared  tJie  Queen.  Lord  '  *  (w]iom  I  always  look 
upon  as  a  moat  lioitest  uian)  !<aid  it  was  rattier  hard  on  hint  to  liave  to 
present  tier  petition:^ — but  lie  could  not  refiue,  being  so  intimate  with 

Uroujfliatu Talking  of  Lont  Liverpool,  he  said  he  «as  very 

'able,  aiu)  tW  lioncstest  man  that  could  be  dealt  with.  You  may 
.'mltrays  trust  him,  he  stated ;  and  though  he  may  be  going  to  answer 
"you  after  a  speeeh,  you  uiuy  go  out  and  leave  your  wonU  in  his  iuuids, 
*mnd  he  will  never  misrepreitiint  you ;  he  owned  he  ha<l  quite  got  the 
tier  of  Lord  Grey.' 

*  Ort.  IGrA.— Walked  with  Sir  •  •  •  •  •.  Ue  said  he  liad  no  doubt 
t  the  Queen  was  guilty,  but  Mfjuhl  never  vole  for  the  Uill,  as 
^Uncoimtituliuiial.  At  the  same  tiine  ready  to  admit  diat  Miut:iters  had 
'iproved  such  a  case  as  perfectly  juvlified  tliem  in  bringing  it  forward. 
'f  lum  so  detenuiued  an  opposition  roan  I  thought  (hit  a  great  deal,  but 
iked  if  he  would  say  this  on  his  legs  ?  That,  he  said,  was  a  diflerent 
ingr.' 

'  Oct.  17M. — Going  to  the  House,  met  James  M'Donald  [son  of  Ihe 
'Chief  Itaron].  lie  Ktid  lie  hud  tioi  a  doubt  of  the  Queen's  guilt,  and 
4iever  liad,  but  he  thought  the  legal  proof  hail  faile<l.' 
'  '  Oct.  28M.— The  Attomey-Geiienil's  speech  [Sir  R.  Gifford'.*] 
."Teems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  everywhere.  I»rd  L.  said  it 
^uul  altogether  puzzled  Uppoiiiition  ;  that  Lord  Grey  knew  not  what 
to  do ;  and  Lord  Knkine,  the  violent  clmnipion  of  the  Queen,  wemwl 
.totally  changed.  1  asked  if  he  tJtought  it  would  aAect  their  votes? 
^  '  He 
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Ife  Ktid  he  did  not  know,  but  that  the  fact  vas  evident,  tliat  Lord 
Erskine  was  id  a  manaur  totally  alrenHl.* 

'  Nov.  1th. — At  the  Hoim;  of  Lonis  in  Cumtnitlee  on  the  Bill ;  tSay 
fotmd  the  preamble  without  adivisionl  Thix  will  forever  be  fatal  to  the 
Queen,  Lord  Grey,  her  ^reat  cltsmpion  against  the  Bill,  confvttted  that 
the  BecoDd  muling  alone  ntampnl  Iter  witli  a  vi>rdict  of  gotliy.  What 
CM  now  be  said  when  the  words  of  thin  preamble  are  connidered?' 

'AW.  10/A.— I  reproached  Lord  •  •  •  -Hith  tiiis  [a  trick  togeta  vote 
fat  tbe  Queen],  but  he  lan^hin-^ly  g^loried  in    it ;    and   Ihtw  the  most' 
honest,  honourable,  virtuous  luan  that  perhaps  ever  lived,  is  not  exempt 
fnrni  being-  hurried  into  injiwlire  when   heated  Jny  a  particiilnr  oliject. 
He  was  luml  a^^inst  what  he  called  the  meatiness  of  those  Biithops  u-ho,- 
objectinj;  to  the  Divorce  clause,  yet  declined  voting  ajraiitst  the  Bill.. 
With  all  thiM  he  thinks  the  QuPi-n  decidedly  guilty;  and  nlien  1  said,  X. 
nppcise  you  mean  to  pre^tit  *   *   *  at  Bmridenburg'h  Hou^e,  he,  witJi- 
a  sudden  change  to  solemnity,  and  nith  great  eiupimsi-t,  fxcluiiucd— 
Never.     His  feeling  is  caused  by  hi^  notion   of  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  divorce,  iu  which  I  tliink  fiiui  (olally  wrong,  and  Ids  sens*  of 
the  King's  early  treatment  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he  i#,  perJmps,  not 
hi  from  being  right.     Tliui,  however,  does  not  affect  ihe  real  question.' 

*  Nov.  "ilth. — Dineil  «t  Lonl  Lou«Tale'».  .  .  .  Talking  of  the- 
rroM-esaminniion  of  Flynn  by  the  Solicitor-General  [Sir  J.  Copley], 
who  detected  that  the  notes  wlilcli  he  first  swore  had  been  written - 
tn  Siciiy  three  years  before  by  his  own  clerk,  had  been  written  only  a 
few  weeks  before  by  Schiarint,  the  Queeo'a  stewanl,  it  tume<i  out  that 
tills  discovery  was  a  mere:  accident,  fir»t  »et  in  motion  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  WJicn  the  notes  were  first  prodeict-d  by 
FlyiiD,  the  Duke  (who  has  a  verj*  long  sight),  though  some  yard*  off, 
said  he  wa«  sure  the  paper  on  wliich  tliey  were  written  was  Kngltf>b, 
and  probubty  therefore  had  not  beeji  pruciircfl  iu  Sicily,  but  the  nutes 
written  since.  lie  (iii]  not  like  to  go  himself  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar 
to  mention  this;  but,  seeing  Arbulhniit  near,  eent  him  to  intimate 
his  stLspicions.  When  the  notes  came  inly  the  Solicitor-General's 
hand,  this  proved  f  orrect,  and  the  writing  being  shown  to  Iklaule,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Trea.«ur\',  he  said  it  wat  exactly  like  a  nnte  he  had  in 
his  pocket  written  by  Sehiaririi.  On  what  trtSe?  sometimes  the  most 
important  e\'ents  depend,  and  how  remarkable  seems  the  aFUpcrvadiug' 
iiifluence  of  one  mart's  character  ! ' 

Here  Mr.  Phipps  closes  his  extracts  from  the  diary.  We  bare 
seen  in  tbe  ontset  his  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  publishing  !ib 
coniinuaiion  to  the  later  period  to  which  Mr.  Ward  had  carried 
it.  /J'he  rest  will  no  doubt  be  produced  for  the  ctitcrlninment  of 
a  future  i^eneration. 

Soon  alter  ibis,  in  1823,  Mr.  Wtrd  lost  his  wife,  and  retired 
from  parliament  on  being  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List — 
a  newly  created  office,  which,  though  not  quite  a  sinecure,  had  no 
very  engrossing  duties,  and  luight  be  considered  as  the  reward  of 
I    near  ivreiily  years  of  public  service. 
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[n  this  4m4rit9  rrtiremcnt  Mr.  Ward  had  the  locky  impulse 
of  employing  his  aclive  mind  and  leisure  hoars  in  liieratore, 
which  had  utiliMt!  his  youth  and  now  amused  and.  wo  may  add, 
adorned  his  age.  He  wrolc  and  in  1820  published  anunymoufly 
Tratmine,  one  of  a  class  which  wc  may  t-all  didactic  novels,  and 
of  which,  as  far  ns  wc  reaillect,  the  prolulvpe  was  Honnaii  More'i 
Coelebs,  aad  the  last,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  '  Dr.  Ilook- 
wcll/  mentioned  in  a  former  article.  This  is  not  an  occasion  to 
criticise  this  das*  of  novels,  nor  even  the  individuai  work;  itia 
cnoujeb  to  say,  that  to  our  taste  Tremaine  is  the  best  of  its  cUn, 
and  that  we  know  no  novel  that  g-ives  the  reader  a  more  person^ 
and  favourable  idea  of  an  anonymous  author;  and  when  we  at 
length  discovered  who  he  was.  we  could  not  but  congratulate  the 
veteran  publicist  and  statesman  on  the  clearness  of  intellect, 
purity  of  principle,  and  power  of  useful  self-amusement  exhibited 
in  this  novel.  It  is  grave  indeed,  but  not  dull — argumentative, 
and  pariicularty  the  third  volume,  but  not  tedious  ;  and  the  fteroing 
is  deUn(!acc4l  with  the  con  amore  of  one  who  had  formed  a  high 
and  just  estimate  of  the  most  attractive  female  character.  The 
work  had,  as  all  novel  readers  must  know,  a  very  great  success, 
and  its  l>eing  for  a  crmsiderable  time  strictly  anonymous  added  not 
a  little  to  iu  celebrity. •  We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Pbipps  quoting  without  observation  the  following  lest  for  ascer- 
taining the  unknown  author  from  a  letter  to  one  nf  ACr.  Ward's 
few  confidants: — 

*  Do  not  he  very  angry  M-hen  T  U-ll  voii  that  1  liave  discovered 
Mm  ;  be  asauretl  that  his  secret  is  as  saie  in  my  ha;ids  as  he  could 
wish  it  to  be.  I  will  give  you  a  token  by  uhich  he  will  know  tbiU 
r  have  found  him  out.  Wlieti  you  have  an  opportuuiiy,  ask  liim  if 
lie  uver  saw  a,  panxJy  upon  Luvi;*;^  Young  Dn»m  called  "Quarter 
Day?"     It  was  written  in  ridicule  of  a  certain  "  Whig,"  »ho  oacei 

'  Big  with  rwte*, 
ila* 'tl  Uj«  CocomilLM  tif  Sup[i)y 

On  Onlniincv  Vot»,' — vol.  ii.  [h  129. 

Does  Mr.  Phipps  suppose,  as  the  letter-writer  evidently  doe*, 
that  Mr.  Ward  was  a  contnbuUir  to  the  AVic  fFhitf  Guide  f 

We  must  make  room  for  part  of  one  of  ibe  young  Jiow/itt'it 
letters  lo  a  lady  confidante,  who  had  conveyed  to  him  sume 
favourable  criticisms  on  his  tale.      He  says  (April.  1825)  : — 

'  Wlutt  I  am  pleased  with  as  much  as  anytliing,  is  the  penelratlon  of 
t)ie  remark  that  it  must  liavc  been  a  fxt  work,  kept  always  ai  hand, 
always  trt  mind,  and  recurred  to  at  ever]'  poMtible  interval  uf  leisure. 
This  is  the  exact  account,  and  describes  the  interest  both  ot  me  and 

*  Thi)  tit1e>pagr  nf  rtic  Gnt  editiau  Ihiit  ■  Dy  a  Friend  at  Ibe  Ri|[hl  Holt.  Spcfwer 
Perctva].'    Why  Itut  desigtuliun  wat  gmitlcd  in  •ubseqcent  ediitoDi  its  know  iiot. 
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nj  giHs  in  it  for  iho  L-ut  two  year»f  most  precUcly.     Even  all  uf  oi 
(tiut  girU  qnile  ax  much  as  inyaelf)  coti>iid«reU  Evelyn,  Gcnrgina,  aodll 
Jack,  nut  uK-rely  as  friirriiU,  but  u$  relalionf  ami  piirti^  uf  the  fumJJy 
Hyde  lluiiiie,  aa  tliat  Julia  iwed  aometime^  to  tliink  ^he  would  ut< 
them  iu  the  walks  when  »he  went  out,  or  waiting  for  her  at  tlie  u 
table  wlieu  she  returned  borae.     Trcniaiiic  himself  was  too  (jreat 
man  to  be  an  inmate,  but  was  a  coiiftlant  vi^iitor.     By   the  way,  it 
both    curious  and    interesting   to  me  to  hear   how  much  this  sam*< 
fastiditux  is   admireil  by    your  sex.      f  haw,  been  sometimes  quit 
amused  bt/  hearing  man^  young  ladies  say  he  was  not  a  bit  too  old^ 
isnd  that  thet/  coufd  not  have  refused  him  like  GeorginOf   hut  tcifuid 
have  married  him  Jirst.for  the  sake  of  eouverting  kim  afterwards. 
My  imcognito  makes  ait   this  tpiitc  entertaining.     liut   I  muit   release 
yoit,  my  de«r  Mrs.  Aascen,  nor  will  I  revert  agaiu  to  the  subject  of 
tbaukd,  for  I  should  never  liave  done.' — vol.  li.  p.  109. 

Tremaine  was  followed  in  1827  by  'De  Vere,*  a  work 
p«riuips  not  equal  to  it  in  nriginality  of  conception  and  power  o| 
execQtion,  but  likely  to  have  been  more  popular  (as  Mr.  Phip[ 
thinks,  but  as  we  di>  not  think  it  was)  because  it  dealt  more  wiih^ 
fashionable  and  especially  political  life,  and  had,  or  was  sup«'J 
posed  to  have,  many  TKirtraits  of  living'  persons.  In  particular 
the  character  of  Mr.  VVentworih  was  generally  supposmi,  and  in 
the  Literary  Gazelle  directly  and  osieniatiniisly  siate<l,  to  be  meant 
for  Mr.  Cannini!'.  This  Mr.  Ward  ibou^bt  it  necessary  to  deny 
iu  a  private  letter  to  him,  which  wc  should  Ijavc  been  curious  to 
see,  but  we  presume  Mr.  Pbipps  had  luuud  no  copy  uf  it.  The 
following  was  Mr.  Canning's  reply: — 

•Tor  Cliff,  April  9,  1827. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — If  your  letter  of  yesterday  was  difiicrult  to  write, 
I  assure  yuu  I  Bnd  it  no  Xtxa  diHicuJt  to  answer  at  once  to  your  iiati«- 
£iction  and  to  my  oui-ii. 

.  '  While  I  concur  with  you  m  rcf^rettin^  the  indiscretion  of  the  editor 
of  the  Literary  GajEette.  would  it  be  huiicst  in  me  not  to  own,  that, 
with  the  single  alloy  of  that  regret  (and  that  chiet^y  on  your  own 
account),  the  feelings  with  which  I  read  the  cxiract  from  De  Vere 
on  Saturday  were  unmixed  with  nnytliiiig  of  offence  or  displca*ure? 
Would  it  be  honest  nut  to  .idd,  that  the  avowals  of  your  letter  of 
yestenlay  are  as  gratifying  as  the  upologiw  are  superfluous? 

*I  must  be  very  sensiiive,  if,  after  thirty-three  years  of  party  life, 
any  allusions  of  tlie  press,  in  gooJ  or  evi!  pari,  toidd  aeriotie'Iy  affect 
my  equanimity;  but  I  must  bo  ejillous  beyond  all  sttoicljfm  if  I  could 
Jtfiecl  to  be  indittVrent  to  nnrli  allusioiiit  as  tliooe  of  l)ie  author  of  De 
Vere.     Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Geobqe  Cahnino.' 

We  most  here  revert  to  a  hint  we  have  already  given,  that  Mr. 
Ward  bail  .i  long  and  a  strong  prejudice  against  Mr.  Canning,  for 
which,  neither  in  what  we  know  of  their  pcr»uDaL  uitcrcuursc  nor 

what 
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what  we  see  in  these  volumes,  can  we  at  all  account.  The  con- 
atancy  and  Jtccnnpss  (»f  tlie  tlepreciaiion  su^ET^st  thai  some  personal 
feeling  must  have  been  at  boitom  ;  but  we  ran  trace  no  occasion 
for  any,  nnleai  it  was  that  on  the  formation  oi  the  Duke  of  Port- 
laud's  ministry  in  1607.no  notice  was  lakenof  Mr.  VVanl — Canning 
nol  choosing  to  restore  him  to  the  Under-SecreLiT}-ship,  from  which 
he  had  been  displaced  by  ihe  Talents  ;  hut  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
and  perhai'a  nfiur  all  it  was  noihinfr  but  an  excess  of  partisan  ecal,. 
of  which  Mr.  Ward  seems  lo  have  been  very  susceptible;  certain, 
however,  ii  is  tliat  Mr.  Ward's  journals  must  be  read  with  some 
allowance  if  not  suspicitin  in  all  that  regards  Mr.  Canning,  ibotigh , 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  latterly  done  more  justice  to 
that  extraordinary  man,  as  we  know  he  did  to  Lords  Sidmoulh  and 
Casilereagh,  whom  also  he  at  one  linic  very  much  disliked  and  de- 
preciated. If  Mr.  Ward's  journals  had  extended  to  the  last  years 
of  Mr.  Canning's  life,  we  confiilenily  believe  that  we  should  bavai 
found  there  a  picture  of  him  imt  less  favourable  than  iVeithoortk. 
Mr.  Phipps  seems  in  hint  something  of  this.  We  think  we  mayi 
venture  lo  more  than  hint  it. 

The  editor  intrtxluces  some  testimonies  to  the  merit  of  hit 
uncle's  novels ;  but  iheir  greatest  siiccess  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
common  records  of  literary  fame,  but  in  the  parish  register.  In. 
July,  1^28,  here-married — to  a  wealthy  widow.    ^Ir.  Phippssa}*!:. 

'Mrs.  Plutner  Lcwln,*  of  GiUton  Pai-k,  had  extemled  her  adraira>' 
tion   for  hU  ivricini^  to  their  aiilhnr,  and  at  her  Immtifid  5oat  in  Uert-- 
fbnistiire  he  was  ahle  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  rural  Jiff-  which,  from  the. 
days  when  JiJs  young  iitiauiiistion  had  dwelt  on  Sir   lioger  de  Cover- 
ley,  fonneil  ilie  great  object  of  his  ambition.' — vol.  ii.  p.  172,  173. 

I  In  conseriuencc  of  this  alliance  he  obtained  permission  to  adopt 
the  name  of  Plumer  before  his  own. 

This  matrimonial  and  financial  success  was.  liow«-er.  soon  em- 
bittered by  domestic  afflictions  and  by  a  personal  inortiBi.'alion. 
The  fatal  disease  which  had  caused  the  death  of  their  mollu-r 
settled  successively  and  irrevocably  on  all  bis  three  daughters,  two 
of  whom  he  lost  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  within  a  few 
months  he,  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Plumer  Ward,  became  again  a 
widower. — The  mortification  which  visited  Lim  was  the  loss  of  his 
office  uf  Auditor  ui  the  Civil  List,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
place  for  life,  and  which  i  he  Whigs,  in  their  first  burst  of  one-sided 
economy,  abolished  in  1H3I  as  a  sivecurf,  Mr.  Ward  could  not. 
but  submit  to  the  loss,  but  he  would  not  submit  to  the  imputation 
of  being  a  sinecurisl  or  having  neglected  his  duties;    and  Lord 

*  Tiittlaily  wuJiuie  Hamilton,  ttrAnddaujIilcr  oflhii  vcvmrb  E«r1  ofAWrcom  ;  bom 
in  I7&5i  n)Arri«d,iii  1791,  lo  Mi.  Plumer,  «ib<i  dying  in  182J,ab»inarriiHlCarninftntliv 
Lewin,  of  ibe  Koy&l  Mary ;  and  be  dying  in  181^7,  ibr  (vmorricd  in  I8'2t)  Mr,  Wanl. 
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AUhnrpc,  then  Clianccllor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  Mr.  Ward's 
oomplnintj  made  in  the  Flousn  of  Commons  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation no  that  point;  but  the  doom  of  the  place  was  final. 
Vet  certainly  it  seems  to  have  hcen  not  a  useless  one,  if  we  may 
judge  by  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  reports  of  ibe  abuses  he  fl-as  cnlled 
upon  lo  correct  in  the  Rojal  Houscbntd,  uhich  is  worth  pre- 
scrring  as  a  curiosity  equal  to  any  eitracis  from  the  Norihum- 
berlaiul  or  any  other  household  book. 

*  Tlie  excess  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department  seenu  nehher  morfc 
nor  Ies«  than  the  most  scandalous  waste,  1  cannot  better  exemplify 
tltis  ttian  by  the  instance  of  an  allowance  of  50U/.  a  year  to  the  lowel'* 
9er%'anl»  in  lieu  of  small  beer.  The  Jiistory  is,  tliat,  «]ien  allowed  small 
beer  in  kinil,  they  were  all  allowed  access  nd  libitum  toibe  cellar, and 
often  TTouKI  not  take  tht  trouble  to  turn  the  cock  after  having  drawn 
tkeir  guofUUy,  but  let  hogshead:*  run  off  fj-om  very  wautoiiuuss.  The 
then  offieera  in  power,  lnsi<-ad  of  punishing  them,  ttiought  it  right  to 
tun  the  beer  into  money  (the  sei'vauts  having  ale  and  porter  besidaa 
fuUy  sufficient) ;  and  heuce  this  500/.  a  year  conipcn-satum  for  not  being 
jiennittetl  to  continue  tliia  ^vastefid  extravagance.  The  above  is  to  be 
sure  an  cxtremQ  case,  but  the  prodi^a]i^y  of  the  steward's  room  and 
tha  servants'  hall  is  almost  as  bad.  Kvcry  person  belonging  to  either 
seems  allowed  to  carry  away  \is  much  pnivision  as  he  can  scramble  for, 
after  being  himself  satisfieil.  If  a  botile  of  wine  or  porter  is  opcued 
for  a  glass,  the  rest  is  carried  otf — the  meat  in  a  napkin,  which  seldom 
Hods  its  VI  ay  bock  a^aiii ;  and,  in  adtUiion  lo  tliis,  scores  of  jiersons 
who  have  no  connexion  wiTJi  the  domestic  eatablinhment  appear  to  nm 
riot  upon  the  unlimited  allowance  for  llicsc  tables.  The  fuolmen  and 
maiifs,  moreover,  Iiave  been  allowed  cliarwomen  and  helpem  (in  fact, 
to  allow  them  to  be  idle),  and  the  re«kicti<m  of  these  will  save  400/. 
Or  500A  a  year  more.  The  calculaliun  of  meat  per  ilay^for  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  family,  h^M  hvi?n  2lba.,  which  the  principal  cooks  allow  ia 
too  much  by  \\h. :  tins  alone  will  save  ^00/.  a  year ;  and  an  alluwauce 
of  what  is  called  bread  money,  which  X  could  not  get  explained  .... 
because  the  allowance  fo  money  does  not  preclude  the  supply  of  bread 
in  kind,  over  and  above  tlie  allowance.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  17t>— 178. 

On  the  death  of  bis  daughters  and  of  his  wife  (who  left  (o  Tier 
third  husband  the  estate  and  re-sidence  of  Gilston  Parlt,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  absolute  disposal  by  the  first  of  the  series) — the 
editor  remarks, — 

'  It  would  be  no  part  of  the  intention  of  this  work  to  dilate  on  the 

?ievous  private  afflictions  with  w]dcli  he  wax  visited  at  this  |>eriod. 
heir  influence  will  be  tracetl  in  the  more  sober  character  of  the  works 
he  compos*,'"!  between  the  publication  of  De  Vere  [1827]  and  De 
Clifford  [1841],  in  which,  a«  in  Illnstratlons  of  Human  Life  [1837] 
and  Pictures  of  the  Woild  [Is38],  the  narrallvc  form  is  less  main- 
tained, aiid  more  room  is  giveu  to  philosophical  di^uiMtions.* — ^vol.  ih 
p.  18.5. 
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This  is  odill^  worded :  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  aoate 
other  works  bctiveim  De  Vcrc  and  De  ClifTord,  besides  the  llli 
tcotions  and  the   Pictures.     We  know  of  none.      Perbnp*  '  oi  in* ' 
should  tiAve  been  '  Ttanielif,'  or  saint*  such  expression — thnagh  va 
confess  we  cannot  see  in  ih<i«R  works  nay  ptcidiar  trares  of  the 
•onrows  lo  which  \\\e  editor  alludes,  nor  can  we  reconcile  the  re- 
■pcctivc  dates  of  the  events  and  the  publications  with  his  byp4^ 
thesis :  and  his  observation  is  the   more  remarkable,  beait»e  the 
very  next  page  infrvms  us  that  Mr.  Ward  had  recourse  to  a  iiu>re' 
effectual,  as  well  as  more  imme-diate,  source  of  cansi>lation  for  thaj 
loss  of  his  second  Lady  than  that  of  ivritin<f  'philosophical  disqui^i 
sitions' — namciv,  bv  contracting  in  the  foUowmir  vcar  a  lUinl  ma- 1 
liimunial  alliance  with  anulber  widow,  Mrs.  Okeorer  (<lDn|;hl>r  of 
Sir   Genrpc  Anson),  which,  adds  the  e4htor,  *  ftimishMl  sunshine 
for  his  remaining  yenrs  upon  earth  *  (ii.  1H6}  ;  and  it  must  havej 
been  under  the  benignant  influence  of  this  tuu»hinc  that  wercj 
written  the  words  which  the  cdilor  fancies  to  have  been  imprp^i 
nnted  with   the  widower's  snrrow.       It  is  a  curious    coineidenoai 
that  in    De    Wre    (1827)    a    favovirite    character  is  the  M<i»tit\ 
of  Oheov^r   Hall — a    name   token    by    chance   from    the    KomU] 
book ;  and   that  the   author  should,  so  many  years   after,  *  see 
himself,  in  ri^ht  i»f  his  wife,  as  the  guardian  uf  \\er  only  son, 
JUaster   of   Okmver    HaW    (ii.    187).       We    cannot    help    ob- 
scTTinj;,    as  another   rurii>us  coincidence,   that  as   Mrs.    Plumgr 
Ward   had   bad  three  husbands  wiibin  six  years,    Mr.  Ward  had 
h.-ul  three  wives  within  ten.  and  that  his  two  last  Itonnes  fortune; 
should  hare  been  achieved  at  the  ag'cs  of  sixty-three   and  lixty-j 
seven !       But     he  was    always    popular    with    the    ladies,    had 
abundance  of  small   talk   anct  lively  conversation,  with  a  prodt-j 
pous  untaught  mu:kiL-;d  talent;*  and  all   through  life,  and  even  to' 
ilie  last — though  reduced  to  an  ear-lruiupet — he  had  njaurtli/  air, 
and  appeared,  both  in  countenance  and  tignre,  very  much  younger 
than  he  really  was. 

Our  limits  will  not  aliow  us  lo  say  more  of  his  later  works, 
than  that  he  published,  in  1S41,  an  essay  uii  the  Kevolutiiui  of] 
16B8;  in  which,  with  great  political  courage,  much  constitutional  i 
learning,  and  some  very  cogent  htgic,  he  subjects  that  gre.'Ui 
event  to  a  very  sevote  examinaiion.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt, 
his  censures  may  be  just;  but  he  has  lou  much  overlooked  ihO' 
cardinal  point  of  the  whole  caxe:  was  there  any  odicr  pissiblel 
exjicdient  for  securing  the  liberues  and  religion  of  (England?    Wm> 

*  A  ^a^\J  writes  Utiu  oq  hU  d^bul  in  IjoiiJuii  mtwty  in  l79>5: — '  Mr.  W4nl'ipU}i. 
it  wtonuliiiig;  ti«  cannot  mid  &  tioie  oT  muaic,  l>ul  plnyi  nin  Biwl  rariittiofi*  in  t 
tnoft  mu>t«f Ij"  and  capilitl  M/le.' — rot.  i.  p.  26.    Uv  kepi  u|i  thU  accoin)iliibiucUI 
•tautlr. 
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l»«c  HOC  much  more  nf  either  Invc  or  retpncl  far  WilHam  ihaii 
Mr.  Ward ;  but  he  was  a  npcpssary,  and  at  ihal  crisis  the  im\y 
■milaMe  instrument,  for  an  indispensnble  ob)PCt. 

Jn  1S41  Mr.  Word  also  publislted  another  oorel,  in  fuar 
Tulvines — '  Dc  Clifford,'  alrrmly  often  menlimifH],  In  a  letter 
from  Ok«cH'i?r,  2'lth  Januarv.  18^11,  he  nnnnnnccs  its  apprfuicli- 
jngr  pyblK-Ation  with  n  spirit  and  confidence  onviable  at  hus  aji^e. 

*  Think  or  a  g(!ntl<*maii  of  sevcntT'mx  writing  a  1ot«  Mory  !  ami  r€t 
I  sfaull  not  be  ufntid  to  hazard  il,  for  all  Colhuru's  critics  Hay  it  bi  as 
good  a.«  Tremaine  and  Dc  Vere.  Succeed  or  fail,  it  lias  alrwuly 
ivpaid  me  a  high  price  in  the  ahsarbing*  and  plea.'tliig;  interfxt  it  has 
sbe<l   over  this  my  last  retreat,  when;  I  liave  so  fi>rj|fu(tt'n  all  worldly 

5inrit^  thai  I  never  wns  m  tnr)ppendt>nt,  and  never  more  happy. 
I  be  sure  I  liavs  a  powerful  aid  in  my  dear  companion,  wlios«  own 
■■lyoKnt  happiuoss  foruu  u  vcrj'  princijml  pari  of  juiue.'— vol.  ii.  p.  SU7. 

Witbuul  alhTgeiber  a^rering:  ^vitU  '  Colburn's  critics,'  we  t.-an, 
tC  least,  any  ibai  De  Clifford  is  a  verv  agreeable  and  clewr 
Dnrel,  and  really  mimlerful  as  the  work  of  a  man  ul'  s0i«n^i/-«>. 

But  Okeover  was  not  lo  be  bis  '  last  retreat.*  His  wifi-'s  lather. 
Sir  Georfi^e  Au*r>a,  was  up|H>iated  Lieulenaiit-Ouvernor  of 
ChclMa  Hosmtai,  and  to  bis  aparUnents  in  that  itistiiutiun, 
*  beinp,'  sa^-s  Mr.  Ward,  '  not  willing  to  part  company  when  we 
hare  aJl  been  so  happy  together,'  Mr.  Ward  and  his  lady,  with  a 
library  of  between  :KHX>  and  4U(K)  volumes,  removed  in  Marcb, 

la-iG. 

*  Think,'  ha  writes,  'of  my  bokhtess  in  adventuritig  tliis  at  eujhttf- 
amtf  when  there  is  little  chaaoe  of  my  ever  opening  a  book  again.'— ~ 
U.2S7. 

And  here,  amidse  friends  so  strangely  and  recently  acquired, 
and  who  proved  themselves  so  worthy  of  bis  choice,  be  closed 
bis  long,  respectable,  and.  it  sceiiis,  bappy  life,  on  the  IJtb  of 
August,  18-16^  in  hts  eighty-first  year. 

\\'e  cannot  better  cuncluUc  our  remarks  OD  ibis  amiable  and 
clever  man  than  by  bis  own  words  on  reading  a  favourable  review 
of  his  last  work  : — 

*  Ijvt  me  confess,  that  lo  one  [Uirtlcular  critique  (that  hi  the  "  Brf- 
iannia."  of  hut  Saturday)  1  am  anything  but  (iead.  On  the  cntitrary, 
I  Bin  most  sensitively  alive  to  it,  and  was  even  much  aHetned  by  its 
ootieluding  famgmphi  where,  alluilin;^  [u  the  little  probahiUty,  from 
oiy  age,  of  my  appearing  again  ns  an  author,  it  takes  leave  of  me  in 
terms  which,  if  true,  must  cheer  even  my  ht^t  huur.  Must  i(  nut  do 
■o  to  be  told  that  1  have  done  much  to  counleraot  the  vioiuua  ten- 
dencies of  an  immoral  school,  and  bLuwii  that  a  novel  may  nut  be  the 
less  interesting  for  breathing  a  spirit  of  pure  and  exalted  sentiment? 
If  t  have  done  thin,  anil  tlvnerve  half  of  what  this  evidently  en> 
lightened  writer  (whoever   he   i^')   is   pleased   to   say,   then   the   old 
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gendeman  of  seventy-fix  may  hope  that,  though  he  has  iived  so  long^ 
he  has  ttot  lived  in  rain.' — vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

VViih  respect  to  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  hope  we  have 
said  and  quoted  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  they  abound  la 
amusing,  aud  arc  not  scanty  of  instructive  matter;  and  wc  con- 
gratulatc  Mr.  Pluppa  on  the  general  discretion,  dclicacr,  an*) 
ne.itness  of  literary  execution  which  he  has  brought  to  his  dutiful 
labour  as  editor  and  biographer. 


[iAht.  X.^1.  Depart  de  Louis- Phi! if)pe  au  24  Fevrier,  ReUuioA 
authentique  de  ce  tjni  est  arriv^  au  Roi  et  h  sa  FamiUe  depuis 
feur  depart  des  Tuihrtesjnsqua  lenr  d^harqitement  en  Angieterre, 
ExtTait  de  ia  Revue  Britannique,  Pp.80.  Paris,  1830.  '  "* 
2.  Le  Conseiller  du  Feitple.  Journal  par  M .  A.  dc  LamsrlinA 
Refutation  de  fjuehpies  Cahmnies  contre  la  R^publitpte.  Parijk 
Ami.  1S50. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  article  of  our  last  number  on  the 
j/jL  French  Revolution,  and  especially  on  the  escape  of  the  Koyal 
JPamily,  soon  appeared  in  the  Revue  Rritantn'fpie.  and  was  by  and 
bye  published  also  asa  separate  pamphlet,  li  has  had,  as  the  im- 
jportince  and  authenticity  of  JJs  facts  well  deserve,  a  considerable 
circulation  in  France—'  reicntissement  immense,'  savs  M.  Lsmartine 
—and  bus  given  rise  to  what  M.  Lamarlinc  is  pleased  to  call  a 
*  Refutation  '  of  our  charges  against  him — as  well  as  to  some  mor6 
amicable  observations  and  reclamations,  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
bistoric  truth,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  take  some  notice.  Tbe 
editor  of  the  Reime,  Dr.  Amadee  Pichot,  tlwugh  he  thought  our 
article  worthy  of  jcpioduction,  accompanied  it  with  a  preamble  in- 
tended u>  attenuate  in  some  degree  its  effects,  and  upon  which,  at 
to  both  its  tone  and  its  statements,  we  should  be  entitled  to  offer 
a  few  animadversions ;  but  wc  can  make  allowance  for  tlie 
Doctor's  peculiar  position.  b4»lh  witli  regard  to  the  Qnarierli/  R^ 
view  (see  vol.  xxxii.  p.  342,  IH'iO)  and  as  the  private  friend  of  M. 
Lamartine,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  more  agreeable 
duly  of  thanking  M.  Pichol  fur  (be  general  fiilelity  and  candour  witti 
which  he  has  reproduced  our  Kssay.  lie  tells  us  the  translation  was 
made  by  two  hands,  and  wc  think  we  can  see  that  some  passage* 
are  rendered  with  a  very  peculiar  felicity;  but  it  is  generally 
accurate,  and  always  fair.  Tiierc  is,  hoivevcr,  one  point  of  fact 
which,  in  justice  to  both  King  Louis-Philippc  and  ourselves,  as 
well  as  fur  the  sake  of  historical  accuracv,  we  think  it  worth  wbil6 
to  set  right.     The  editor  chooses  to  sec  in  our  last  nomber  ait 
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altered  tnne  tonartls  Louis^Philipjie,  and  to  attribute  the  altera* 
lion  to  the  influence  of  some  recent  intercourse  with  the  Comte 
de  ^euilly.  That  is  a  mistakr.  No  one,  we  believe,  ever 
nw  that  p-eat  person,  either  'in  bis  zenith  or  bis  tnild  decline/ 
without  beinf;  struck  with  the  amiabilil)-  of  bis  private  life,  the 
frankness  of  liis  manners,  and  the  vigour  of  bis  convenation  ;  but 
our  renders  know  that  we  always  did  ample  justice  to  all  bis  personal 
and  many  of  bis  politiail  (qualities  ;  and  that  our  articles  of  March 
and  June,  1848 — on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  rcvolniionists 
themselves — treated  the  cx-Kinp  and  his  family  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  as  our  last.  We  have  always  given  ibe  same  praise  and 
mmde  the  same  rescr^'cs  as  to  different  points  of  his  character  and 
policy  ;  and  our  last  number  dilTers  in  that  respect  from  iis  pre- 
decessors only  in  theauthcRiicity  which  personal  evidence  gives  to 
a  narrative  uf  personal  adventures — the  opinions  on  the  persons 
and  facts  were,  as  we  took  care  to  say,  all  our  own,  and  are  the 
nme  which,  in  pari  materid,  we  have  always  held. 

Before  we  enter  the  lists  with  M.  Lamanine  we  shall  dispose 
of  a  few  other  less  serious  obsen'avions  which  have  been  made  on 
our  article. 

At  p.  550  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours  was  'in  nominal 
command  of  the  troops  on  the  Carrousel,'  Ttiis  has  been  thought 
obscure :  by  *  nominal  command,'  however,  wc  meant,  and  thought 
we  had  sufficiently  expressed,  that  the  command  was  made  merely 
nominal  by  the  prohibition  issued  by  the  new  ministry  against  the 
troops  using  their  arms.  But  we  must  also  add  what  we  were 
not  at  first  aware  of,  that  the  Dulcc's  command  was,  moreover, 
spontaneous  and  accidental — assumed  by  him,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  when  all  the  superior 
mditary  auth<iritiea  bad  disB]>peHrcd.  The  a&sumptinn  of  tbd 
disarmed  and  hopeless  command  at  this  crisis  was  an  act  not  only 
of  private  duty  and  dA-oucmcitt  towards  the  personal  safety  t»f  hit 
family,  but  of  bi^h  political  courage — it  probably  saved  the 
Tuileries  from  a  new  iOth  <»f  August,  and  I-'rance  from  n  cutas- 
trophe  still  more  terrible. 

Among  the  nnmt-s  of  the  officers  (sec  Quar.  Rev.  p.  553)  who 
happened  to  be  in  immediate  and  active  attendance  on  the  Royal 
Family  at  their  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Perrot  de  Ghazelles  has  written  to  the  Paris  Journals 
to  claim  a  place.  So  also  has  Comte  Friant^-one  of  the  King'i 
aides-de-camp.  Their  names  did  not  npprar  in  any  of  the  works 
we  bad  ((uoted.  and  had  escaped  the  memory  of  our  infi>rmanta, 
but  we  are  willing  to  do  justice  to  their  weU-oulhenlicated  loyally 
and  zeal. 

A  more  unporlant  omission  (from  page  555)  was  that  of  the 
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name  of  the  CounL  de  Monlalivel,  wbo  touk  aa  ojcUTe  uid  pr»- 
iBtnpnt  part  in  proicciin^  Uic  ilejutriure  of  the  Huval  t'&siily. 
riewasininisierul  tlie  Ci%it  Lifti  -itui  iiiival  lw)iiw.'ht>Ul,  and  loiM^ 
in  liie  |>er«oual  confidence  and  frirntWhip  of  boUi  their  MnjcttiM* 
and,  tbuu^h  v«ry  ill,  had  made  uu  cffurl  to  leave  his  btrd  nad 
rejuin  ibeni  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  heard  thai  lite  wmrytg 
endangered  the  pnl.-ice.  It  happened  ilutt  he  \t*s  also  cidiu>pl  of 
thftt  lep:Lon  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Xaiinnnl  Guard  vbtcli  Ocnefal 
Oiimaa  bad  »n  fortunately  brou<£ht  iniQ  ibe  gardea  of  the  Tud<^- 
ries;  uul  when  the  Kiug  nas  about  Ui  de|)iu'l,  M.  de  MuotaliMl 
towutled  one  of  bis  troopers'  hgrsea,  auil  ruluiUartl^  takiufc  cum- 
maod  of  ibe  legion,  eaconed  the  K/tyal  Comil^  to  Sl  Cluod;  sniiL 
U'«  are  sAU»6ed,  separated  himself  from  them  tker«  onl)'  ImrjuMt 
lii&  presence  in  Paiis  was  iiulispensable  lu  the  King's  personal 
iiituresu.  H  e  was.  iu  fact,  the  ottly  ofhcini  or  even  friendly  T«pc«- , 
aeatative  of  that  interest,  nnd  sole  guardian  of  the  RuvaI  |>ropert}r 
remaining  in  the  nietro})ulLs.  His  dcvotjaa  to  the  Kin^  at  aU 
tioies,  and  liis  j>ers»nal  exertions  on  thai  day,  deserve  to  be  ve- 
oorded,  and  we  willingly  repair  anoniisstoa  whtcb  iv«,  not  &udin^ 
his  iiaiiic  in  ihat  |>ortion  of  the  priutetl  imrratives  hcfmi:  us,  lU* 
Voluntarily  made. 

We  have  also  to  correct  one  or  two  airors  into  which  we  find  ■ 
from  th<^  tellers  of  M.  de  Momay  and  au  article  i»f  M-  de  Sl. 
Priest's  in  the  Jit:vu*  (ks  Deux  Mwtikt — that  M.  X^ainartiae  hwl 
led  ua,  on  the  subject  of  the  Duchess  uf  Orleans  aud  the  DuU««f 
Chartres:  they  are  not  of  much  importance,  except  as  addi- 
tjoQJLl  instances  of  M.  Lamariinc's  strange  inaccuracy;  but  oux, 
respect  for  her  Hoyul  Highness  induces  us  to  set  them  righi. 
I  These  luaccoracieii  occur  in  our  pa^es  ^62,  563w  It  is  ool 
true,  us  tltere  sUbed,  that  the  Duihctis  of  Orlcaiu  left  Paris 
and  remaioed  two  days  in  ig^norance  of  the  fate  of  het  second 
■nn.  Her  Royal  Highness  was,  very  soon  after  ihcir  sep<>-. 
ration,  informed  thai  ibc  boy  was  safe  with  his  tutor  aud  in  the 
hands  of  respectable  friends,  nbere  it  was  ihouglu  prudent  to 
IcavL*  biin.  ''I'lie  Ducbt^ss,'  says  our  iiirurmant,  '  would  not  hav* 
I  left  J'aris,  nor  even  the  bouse  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
rivbcre  she  first  lontk  refuge,  if  she  had  not  been  saiisfied  thai  the 
child  was  safe.*  Nor  was  M.  de  Momay  ignorant  of  the  pl«o« 
of  the  Duchess's  retreat,  for  it  was  /le  who  conducted  het  Royal 
Highness  to  M.  Anatole  <le  Motitesquiou's  chateau  c^  BUgny — 
iu>t  Li^ny,  as  M.  Lamarune  misled  us  lo  call  it.  Nor  nas  M. 
Lamaiiiiie  exactly  correct  iu  saying  that  she  escaped  '  in  disguise*— 
she  was  forced,  no  doubt  {,in  order  to  evade  the  chivalrotu  solici- 
tude of  MM.  Lainartinp,  Caussidiere.  and  Delahndde  abuut  lwr}t 
tu  travel  incoffuUa  and  with  a  passport  yifctuiionyiiM— but  the  was  not 
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tnmatied,  SheworeihesamerfrwsthotBbo  had  worn  At  tbe  Cliam-> 
brr  ni  Deputies,  «ntl  her  pns&pori  was  as  Madame  de  M&ntay. 
We  now  Rrrive  it  M.  Lamariine's  appeal  ngainst  us, 
M.  LamarttDe,  fcelinff,  not  unnuiuralty,  miirti  a^^eretl  bj  our 
difawrTaDaoi  upon  him,  lias  ihou^hl  it  expedient  to  emleavonr  t& 
•vcalpaie  himself  (mm  thrm  in  some  thiily  papes  of  a  kini} 
of  [winphlet  newspaper,  c»]ic<l  Le  Conseiller  du  Peuple,  whicb 
he  publishes,  we  believe,  monthlv.  and  whicb  seems  esperia)!^ 
dflthcaled  to  his  own  ^wrvonal  gloritication.  ami  the  reititniton 
anfl  correction  of  tli(>$e  who  are  so  onfortunaie  as  In  differ  in  an^ 
degree  fmm  ihe  hi^h  opinion  which  M.  Lamariine  cnlcrlains  oif 
himsell'.  For  exaniple,  \\ic  pari  of  ibis  pcrimliea!  which  contain* 
this  dcinolilton  of  the  Quarterly  Rcvi«%^  has  room  for  only  one- 
othM"  article — ii  is  A  florid  eulogiom  on  Toussaini-I-ouverture,  » 
new  mcloilramaiic  plaj  by  M,  LamarttM,  and  concludes  wiilr 
tbeae  words:—  * 

*  It  is  some  thousaticii  of  years  siJice  Sophocles,  fiillcn  under  the  in-' 
gratitude  of  llie  AlbeniAii-o,  and  arcuwd  of  itisaniiy,  pttllMl  from  imdoi 
hw  cluak  the  traifwly  of  Q^ihpiis  and  read  it  liefore  the  peojile.     Thff' 
Athenian»  understood  tlie  lesson  and  rrmeitrd  Sophortfs.' — L'onf.  iht 
Peuple,  p.  167. 

We  ran  hare  no  objection  to  M.  Lamnriine's  thus  publishing 
to  the  world  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  satellites — and  of  course  his 
own — that  he  is  Si>pht>chs ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  Ttmssaint- 
Lomrrturt.  or  any  other  fabulous  drama,  would  be  just  as  Cfrn- 
clusive  an  answpr  to  our  chains  as  that  which  he  has  pivcn  r 
though  we  must  confess  that,  if  we  are  to  assimilate  his  defence 
10  a  dramo,  it  reminds  us  much  more  of  the  Miles  Olorioms  thaiy 
of  tbe  (ICdijms  Colomua — and  M.  Laianrtioe  more  of  TTtrtao  ifasn 
•f  Saphoeles. 

Of  the  tone,  however,  o(  his  reply  to  us,  vfc  make  no  complaint. 
Some  exBCerbatiun  might  be  naturally  expcclctl  frnm  the  severity 
of  our  strictures  on  that  sensitive  creature,  whose  talents,  courape,* 
mmI  hifrh  m«>ral  and  relig'ious  instincts — all  of  which  wc  ira-nVly 
arJinowledpi* — become  useless,  mischiernus,  and.  what  fig  will 
Uiink  worse,  ridiculous,  under  tlie  predominance  of  the  one  inajfer'' 
vxftknesn  of  this  'most  forcible  Feeble,'— a  puerile  and  morbid 
ranity,  which  teems  m  its  parosjsms  to  amount  to  a  temporary 
derangement. 

The  very  title  he  affixes  In  his  paper  is  characteristic — '  R^fn* 
tation  de  quelques  Calomnies  centre  la  Rcp\iUique:' — the  whole  and' 
sole  ol^ectof  the  production  being  to  refuic  some  of  what  he  ralM 
'calumnies*  against  M.  Lamajixne.  In  TwMiumble  iniilalion  of 
Ixmis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  Lamartine  exclaims — La  R^jmbh'qut 
e'at   Moi  !     Nor  shall  we,  as   regards  our  present  discussion, 
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contest  Ihe  boost;  for  unUoubtedlv  whatever  of  peace,  wealili, 
liappioesSf  (ligiiUVi  or  honour  the  Republic  nmy  bnve  cuufcrrnl  dd 
France  between  the  24lh  of  Februar)'  and  23rd  of  June,  1848, 
niay  be  fairlv  ascribed  to  M.  Lamarlinc;  and  when  he  so  often — 
and  again  in  i\ii&  brochure — boasts  tbat  /i» republic  was  not  sullied 
by  one  sinfitc  act  of  violence  or  one  drop  of  blood,  we  can  only 
admire  that  convenient  conscience  wbicli  makes  no  account  of  the 
sackinf;  of  the  Tuilcriea  and  Neullly— of  the  murder  of  many 
individuals — of  the  mossatTR  and  burning  alive  of  the  troops  and 
police,  with  all  which  his  ndmuiisiration  opened,  nor  of  the  e>gantic 
I  'slaugbter  in  which  it  closed.  Yes,  we  acknowledge  *  Cettt  R^ 
publiquccest  toi  ! — not  that  you  advised,  cncourascd,  or  approved 
Buch  horrors— no,  we  acquit  you  of  that ;  but  because  your  rash- 
ness, vanity,  ambition,  and  spite  helped  mainlv  to  pro<]uce  them; 
and  libit  when  you  identify  yoursell  with  the  Republic  you  adopt 
them*  But  let  that  p;is£,  and  let  us  see  what  especially  concerns 
ourselves  in  this  reply. 

M.  Lamartine  begins  with  a  summary  recapitulation  of  our 
principal  charges  against  him — fairly  enough  stated,  and  in  one 
or  iwi>  insiancL's,  us  observed  by  a  critic  favourablu  to  M.  I^mar- 
tine  {ICxamiuer  of  1st  June,  1S50).  even  overstated — whicb» 
when  we  iirsl  read  it,  we  supposed  was  done  to  make  the  refut»> 
iiou  on  those  points  more  easy  ;  but  our  readers  will  ]iartake  our 
surprise  at  Hndio^  that — -after  this  ostentatious  parade  of  our 
charges — and  this  bold  appearance  of  answerin{r  them  iwria/im— 
they  are  left  not  merely  without  any  sufHcient  answer,  but  (except 
one,  of  which  more  prcsentlv)  without  anvthitig'  like  contradiction 
or  even  denial.  All  that  follows  is  a  repetition  of  the  samo 
pompous  rigmarole — and  almost  in  the  same  words — .'ibouc  his 
own  personal  talents,  delicacy,  ami  magnninmiiy,  which  we  had 
bad  ad  nauseam  iu  his  original  work  ;  but  there  is  not  one  single 
fact  of  our  indiclmenl,  traversed,  contradicted,  or  even  queS* 
tioned — not  one,  with  the  single  exception  just  alluded  to.  Thit 
seems  unaccuuntahlc :  that  a  man  of  JLain(i.rlinc'8  ingenuity  and 
literary  adroitness  should  take  the  trouble  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  a  scries  of  charges,  and  then  leave  them  as  lie 
found  them,  or,  rather  indeed,  to  be  taken  pjro  confsMO.  seems  ta 
us  incomj>relicnsible;  but  such  is  luerally  the  case.  There  ts,  as 
we  have  said,  abundance  of  professions  of  his  high  feelings  and 
generous  intentions,  but  not  ihc  bligbtest  alletnjil  to  c»}ntrovert 
CW  facts  or  ii)  dispute  our  correciinn  of  his  facts.  Now  we  con* 
fcss  that  the  facts  arc  all  that  wc  arc  concenied  about :  and  wa 
Icnvt  }il.  hamBTiinc's  ffood  intent iutis  to  (heir  proverbial  use  of 
paving  the  ancient  hothouse  of  all  Revolutions.  On  this  earth 
Uiey  certainly  left  no  trace. 
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"  Tbc  exception,  however,  that  we  have  made  is  a  ver>-  impirtant 
one,  snd,  if  the  case  turnpd  out  to  be  at  M.  I^maninn  suites  it, 
we  should  rortainlv  have  to  confess  that  wp  had  been  led  to  do 
bim  pieat  injustice,  and  tve  should  be  most  anxious  to  repair  it; 
bat  we  are  forced  to  soy  that — as  vel — our  further  investigation 
of  the  circumslanccs  leads  to  conclusions  more  dijmairing  to  M. 
Lamartine  than  amthing*  coniained  in  the  article  that  has  to 
cxcitetl  his  febrile  indifrnation. 

On  M.  Lamartine's  assertion  in  his  former  work  that  '  he  was 
authorized  by  the  Provisional  Governmeiil  to  provide  resjwct- 
fuUy  and  even  liberally  for  the  King's  safe  departure.'  we  had 
said  distiuctly  that  we  ^vere  eatisfietl  thai  the  Government  were 
very  desirous  ihal  the  King  should  escape,  and  that  M.  Lamar- 
tine's  own  feelinp;*  were  iiilcrcstcd  in  tljal  object;  but  we  re- 
proached him  with  not  having  had  the  vig«iur  and  courage  to  do 
anytbiug  cflecUve  or  even  visible  either  to  forward  that  object  <ir 
to  apprise  the  Kln^f  of  liis  favournhte  dispositinn  ;  and  we  confess 
that  we  did  not  think  that  certain  overtures  which  he  staled  ttiat 
lie  made  to  M.  de  Monlalivet  on  the  night  between  the  26th  and 
27ih — three  days  after  the  King's  departure,  and  when  it  might 
have  been  ho[)»i  that  his  Majestv  was  already  safe  in  I'lngland — 
were  of  a  character  to  cnminond  that  gentleman's  amtidence^ 
ifuumnch  as  they  were,  at  best,  rather  tardy,  and  certainly  never 
reached  the  King,  which  we  cuneludcd  they  must  have  dune  had 
M.  de  Muntalivet  considered  them  serious. 

AI.  Lainartinc  in  his  reply  informs  us  that  we  were  mistaken; 
and  we  shall  first  give  his  own  version  of  this  affair — a  very 
■mall  part  of  the  whole  caiasimphe,  but  a  prominent  one,  and,  as 
being  the  culy  fact  dlrerily  disputed,  of  some  interest  to  history, 
We  condense  the  substance  of  his  diffuse  narration. 

*At  the  first  requiar  and  interior  silting  of  the  Pn>visiona1 
Government '—but  here  we  must  pause  to  sav  ihut  the  date  oi 
this  sitting  is  not  spccifLed.  and  that,  in  the  whole  o\  his  1  Jistory, 
and  atUl  more  remarkably  in  this  reply,  M.  Lamartlnc  hardly  ever 
tmidescends  to  furnish  us  with  a  precise  date,  and  wo  need  not 
remind  our  renders  that  dates  are  in  narraiivrs  tlie  touchstone  of 
truth: — 'the  first  rcffttiur  ami  interior  silting  of  the  Provisional 
Government*  is  to  us  as  vague  a  lime  as  (he  Oreek  caiends — 
particularly  as  M.  Lamarliiie  invokes  fil'lv  bystanders  as  witnesses 
of  ibis  first  regular  and  iVifRnor  tleliberaiion ; — but  whatever  the 
date  was  (which  we  gather  aliunde  to  have  been  on  the  liGtb 
February),  at  that  '  first  and  regular  sitting.*  M-  Laniartine,  as 
* Jifilf  tcitiiesses  can  testify  (p.  153).  proposed  to  the  unanimous 
omcurrencc  of  the  meeting  that  the  dight  of  the  King  should  be 
yppe— that  aid  and  even  dignity  should  be  g^ven  to  his  departure— 
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\m  peraon  protectMl  frnm  all  rralence,  from  all  insult — kii  per- 
sonal property  held  sikcred— and  '• — we  fear  in  mist  lo  our  iraa** 

^  •S^iY  ntnitii  a  (ire  decouveri.  It  &ir«  eteorttr  et  embartfutr  avee  la 
diefftef  d'lui  ptujtte  qui  9B  retped*  liams  fhommt  qui  Jut  am  eiktf''— 

(p.  ua.) 

Wc  bp^  onr  rculera  to  wei^h  exactW  tbe  Irnns  of  tliis  pixipOsi- 
tion  which  now  at  tLn  end  of  two  years  M.  Lftmartiac  produces 
■s  evidpnce  of  his  dclirarj-  and  defereoce  bnvards  llie  Kin^ — 

*  If  he  slioald  be  disuovered — to  cause  him   to  be  eiteortttd  at*^  »fupptd 
off  «iih  all  tbe  decency  whidi  a  people  owes  la — vntuf* 
No  nnnder  ibiit  the  fifty  mob  asspBsnrs  of  ihe  rnbinrt  cordislly 
ajjrwil  in  such  a  respectful  treatment  of  the  Kinp.  '  if  they  $houid 
discover  Inm* 

'  In  pnrmaiice  of  this  resolntion  a  rote  of  300,000  francs  vfzs  placed 
at  M.  Lamartine'^  disposal.  On  the  streu^h  of  ibis  vote  that  same 
evening  M.  Lamnrtine  selected  four  rnnHuJMionen  t»  attend  tbe 
Kinf;.  and  liad  hU  im-n  lraTv)ling  cxiTiage  prepared  to  itart  at  a 
nwiment's  wunin^,  ami  |^  kept  it  with  a  f>um  of  2000^  ready  I'er  tka 
use  oC  tbe  oonriaknera,  whose  instnictioiu  he  prepared  and  aigiMA.' 

•  All  that  bcinp  tl("rc  and  nipht  being:  ctwne,  I  went  onl.'  pro- 
ceeds M.  Lamartine  in  bis  History,  '  wrapped  up  in  my  cloak  to 
OYoid  reco^ition,  on  fool  and  nhne,  to  M.  de  Montalivet,  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  Kins;.'  In  his  Refntfttion,  M. 
Lamartine  says  that  be  was  not  alone,  bnt  accoinpanieil  by  M. 
de  Champeaux,  one  of  the  four  inlendttl  coinniissioncrs.  This 
(liacrepance  between  the  two  narratives — between  going  alane  and 
going  in  company  with  one  of  Iha  commissioners — important 
cnouph  in  tesiiny  the  veracity  of  any  witness,  becomes,  as  we 
shall  see.  of  pecnliar  significance  in  tbe  sequel  of  the  case: 
'  I  inctc*  says  M.  Lamartine,  in  the  RrfutatUnt,  '  that  tbe  King 
bad  written  lo  M.  de  IMrmtaliret  from  VersaiUet  and  frnm  Dreux.* 
He  knew  no  snch  thing,  for  the  King  never  was  at  Versailles; 
nor  did  he  even  write  from  'I'rianon,  which  is  so  near  to  Ver- 
sailles that  the  great  restorer  of  that  town  did  not  rentm'e  to  stop 
there  more  than  an  hoar.  TTiis  may  seem  a  trifle;  but  in  db- 
cnssing  moot  points  of  evidence  these  variances  beci>me  important^ 
and  everj'  new  step  is  a  fresh  proof  of  M.  Lamartinc*s  innccurwy. 
He  proceeds : — 

*  I  bad  no  doubt  tbat  this  miaiitter  wiut  in  (be  conBdence  of  all  the 
Kinj^tt  movcmcnls,  and  knew  his  hiding-place.  I  acquainted  him 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  my  ovm.  I  eommimieated 
to  hint  tbe  measures  I  bad  already  taken  to  have  tiie  Koyal  fararly 
followeil  and  if  nec«s!«ry  protecled  (jfoitr  fairt  nnvr*  et  au  beaeiM 
prot^fftr}  against  all  impediments  or  insults,  and  I  conjtn^  liim  to  opai 
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hisuelf  to  m«  witU  tlie  most  entire  raiifi<lnicc  ukI  to  lot  me  know 
wJi£re  Ixtttis^riiilippe  was  secreted.*-^ /^.,  l»d. 

•M.  de  Montnlirrl.'  Iir  gors  chi  lo  sti}',  •assured  bim  tlat  he 
ktitw  no  more  than  he  of  rhe  King's  tnnrements,  and  iinimiwd  to 
Ik  him  know  Tvhnn  he  should  be  apprised  of  the  King's  where- 
abottL  Stx  days  elapsed  witbnut  any  communicalion^  when  Mt' 
Liniartm«  represented  lo  Madnme  Montalivct  that  the  King 
es|Mi*ed  hrnnelf  to  great  danger  by  tlits  concealment — that  the 
people  might  become  alarmed  nt  the  continoed  residenre  on  the 
terriiorT  of  the  repoblic  of  a  jierstm  who  mipht  be  sosperted  of 
digits  hostde  to  the  revolntion;  and  he  entreated  her  to  put 
bim  «n  itie  King's  track,  and  to  enable  him  to  despatch  the' 
safe  and  stead}'  commissioners — (Aommex  mrs  et  prudent) — who* 
were  empowered  to  conflucl  the  affair  honourably  to  all  parties; 
but  Mat^ine  de  MoniatHet  still  protested  that  she  knew  nothha^ 
and  was  herself  in  pfi-at  anxiety.' 

'  1  iancwd/  ny:i  LaiaartuiCi  '  ihiU  the  King  wa^  afraid  of  oviJig; 
anthii^to  the  rc'vohiriouary  novfrunictit,  and  hani  nithfj  trust  to  the 
^ifietvtion  of  his  own  friends  astl  to  Providi,'iice.  I  uudt-rstood  riud  ru- 
^*nected  the  snsceptibility  of  dignity  aud  unsifortune.  I  insisted  do 
waAm,  Btxl  prevented  {priviju)  any  further  search.  Ti«-o  days  more 
•e^uainted  rae  with  the  jnvcitt  cfrruinstanrt.'s  of  the  King's  escape.  T 
aunad  Uttlftliew  ii  v/tA  that  the  Koyal  taaiJ^  Itad  «-NRHped,  prorided  that- 
iihaii  siid«rt:d  Muitlior  pumut,  imt  inmdi,  mir  captivity,  on  tiM*  jiart  of 
Fmnci*.  Sudi  was  my  candnct  and  tluat  of  ibe  IVovitivnal  Guvem- 
meut  ;  aaJ  afu^r  ^ihat  1  Imve  related,  wbufii  will  the  Quarterly  Keviewar 
(CmrriviMo,  Wouire  //icr}  ^>uibtiudt>,  UmI  if  tliir  Cio^'«.■rlkalcnt  liad  pJeased 
(l^  to  cloae  th«  roul^ — (2)  to  (jmbargo  (uHtrer)  the  coasta — (3)  tv 
serutiaise  all  euiburkiTigti — (4)  to  stir  up  its  agmts  aud  (2)  tlw  pojiu- 
lation — tliat  it  could  not,  1  sny,  in  I'iglit  days*  time,  liava  prevented, 
tbe  escape  of  the  Royal  family  r' — St/'.^  158. 

To  which  we  reply  again  that  we  nei'er  for  a  mofnenL  tW* 
nied  or  doubted  that  L>iiimrunu  and  tli£  luajiirity  of  the  Govern-. 
meat  were  exceedingly  anxious  thai  the  King  should  uoi  bei 
iDteraeptcd;  but  it  is  raiber  unlucky  for  the  foregoing  staicxoealft. 
that  every  one  of  the  impediments  wiuch  M.  Lauiariiue  chuoses  Ut- 
conjecture  as  problematical,  did  nctnally  take  place,  as  wc  sIulIL 
show,  teriatitn,  and  wc  have  numbered  them  for  more  accurate, 
comparison  r— I.  The  roads  and  railroads  tcer*  closed,  and  M. 
Lamarline  himself  tells  us,  and  with  some  exaggeration  too.  of  the 
difficuluesof  the  King  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpcnsicr  in  mak-. 
ing  ibeir  way  *  a  (rai'«r«  cfuimjts '  *  ami  through  by  ways ;  tlie  King. 

narrowly 

*  M.  LM«»fiMitsmttiii«DfM>iigt7t>«t  bveroidefcrilm  iheKtnf  upu*ingsi>d 

repuiingtoand  fro  betv«i-ii  Hiinflrar«nl  Hart*,  ft  trmeri  champsi  though, Utv^^o^y 

but 
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narrowly  escaped  interruption  near  Pacy  and  arrest  at  St.  Aodr^, 
as  did  the  Duke  de  Nemours  at  the  barrier  of  Paris,  when  he 
escaped  the  surveillance  only  by  being^  disguised.  2.  An  order 
was  despatched  to  murer  les  cotcs^  which  barred  the  King's  escape 
from  Trourillc.  3.  Embarkings  irrre  so  watched  that  thcKiDj|rg;ot 
through  Honfleur  and  most  critically  escaped  from  ILivrc,  only  by 
a  disguise  and  a  plan  so  well  laid  and  rapidly  executed  that  M. 
Lamariinc  noer  knew  when  nor  (lill  he  read  our  article)  exactly 
how  it  was  accomplished.  •!.  He  or  his  culleague,  M.  Ledra 
RolUn,  had  one  Cerberus  visiting  Hallot's  honse  at  Trouv'dle, 
another  searching  the  Pavilion  at  La  Grace,  and  a  third  watching 
the  Quay  of  Havre— all  fortunately  just  too  late.  And,  5.  The 
stale  of  ihc  populace  al  Abbeville,  at  Ku,  at  Pacy,  at  EvTeux, 
and  at  Rouen,  proves  that,  whether  factiously  or  spontaneously 
excited,  they  were  but  too  well  prepared  to  impede  the  departure 
and  e\'en  to  endanger  the  safety  uf  the  lloyat  family. 

But  all  this — though  we  could  not  refrain  from  noticing  this 
most  inconsistent  and  fallacious  portion  of  M.  Lamartine's  defence 
—is  a  little  beside  our  main  point,  to  which  we  return. 

We  repeat  our  admission,  ihnt  if  M.  Lamarline*:}  account  of 
his  communications  with  M.  de  Monlalivet  were  the  truth  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  hut  the  Iruih,  it  would  prove  that  he 
.had  made  one  efTort,  and  the  most  natural  one  (though  somewhat 
tardy,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  wholly  inefTectual),  for  the  King't 
safety,  and  that  $o  far  our  censure  would  be  unfounded ;  but 
M.  Lamartine's  narrative  is  not,  we  regret  to  say,  of  that  character. 
It  is  no  better  than  a  clever  intermixture  of  as  much  truth  as  be 
cannot  help  telling,  with  as  much  variation,  suppression,  or  em- 
beUishment  as  he  found  necessary  either  to  the  palliation  of  ht^ 
errors  or  the  inflation  of  his  vanity.  In  the  first  place,  ihe  com- 
munication with  M.  de  Montalivct  related  to  the  King  alone. 
We  had  said, — 

•  The  Uoyal  family  eon»istwl  of  about  twenty  persons,  who  escaped 
literally  north,  eo^t,  suutli,  and  vc:^t,  in  five  or  cdx  diftereiit  batckesi 
And  not  one  of  tliom  saw  any  traces  uf  M.  L-miartine's  protection.* 

To  this  answer  of  ours  to  M.  Lamartine's  boast  of  having  pro- 
tected and  f'arilitaied  the  retreat  of  the  whoh  Jioi/al  famiii/,  it  is 
e\-ident  that  his  cunfercnce  with  ^f.  de  Montalivct  about  tho 
£iitff  alouc  would  be  al  best  a  very  imperfect  rejoinder. 

ftut  M.  lAtD&rtlne rKollect*,  ihcrt  \%  bclir«*n  thow  plACM  nollitng  bat  a  wide  arm  </  tht 
fm*  Wsmtut  alluw  liim  iH  ■lufr  Itiia  mtrurlc  iti  hill  [iwn  wonli:  *  A'«'/ Ji>ura  piilim 
on  rent  eoutraln-,  un«  mrr  trrTiUr  *Vppo«>Miit  ati  (tftwrt  tls  mi  l>iiim«iii:  1«  Rol 
d^TOiwit  1m  liciiic««  M  fringe  d'imjiaUencc  cl  (I'iiiituiuluue ;  )7  ra  <f  rtvUnt  pJiuMtir* 
/(ria  h  irantrt  ehamps  el  par  laUmpHnde  la  mutt  dfia  retroit$,  £4  HooAeurJ  an  yort 
dtt Havre tt  dm  Havrtcta  rttraitel'~-UiMt.,\\.  61. 

'Quid 
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*  Quid  te  excRtpta  jurat  spinU  dc  pluribus  una  ?' 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the  case  which  M.  Lamarline 
not  only  omits,  but  which — as  wc  arc  informed  from  authority  on 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely — is  fatal  to  his  narrative,  and  gives  an 
entirely  new  turn  and  view  of  the  whole  transactiim.     It  is  quite 
true  that  M.  Lamartine,  actunted  probably  by  {inter  alia)  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  respect  towai-ds  the  King,  comuiunicalcd  lu  M.de 
Montalivet  the  decision  nf  the  Gnvernincnt  lo  favour  the  escape, 
hut  he  did  not  invite  M.  de  Montalivet  to  any  concert  or  share  in 
the  transaction.      AU  lie  askcil  was  lo  be  informed   wft^re   thi 
King  icas  to  be  found,  and  all  he  lold  was  (bat  four  commia- 
sioners  would,  on  that  information  being  afforded,   proceed  to 
convey  the  Kin*  to  tlie  frontier.     The  proposition  seemed,   at 
first   sight,    lo  M.   de   Montalivet,   neither    delicate   nor   encou- 
raging:— it  looked  as  if  the  price  of  M.  Lamartine's  protection 
tvas   the    delivering'    up  the   King  to   four  cumuiissiuncrs  ; — but 
when    he  heard    the   names   of  the  pro]H)scU    commissioners  he 
was  astonished.     M.  Lamarline  states  in  his    History  that  tho 
persons  he  selected   for  this  most  delicate  mission  were  HM. 
Oscar  Lafayette  and  Ferdinand  Laste>rie — names,  he  says,  agree- 
able to  the  people — -and  two  private  fiiends  of  his  oivtj — viz.,  M. 
de  Cliampcaux,  foniicily  an  oflicxr  a(  the  Garde  Royah,  and  M. 
iVArgaud,  a  confideniial  attache  \n  the  Foreign  Ortice.      We  ob- 
serve that  in   the  original    History  the  name  of   M.  Ferdinund 
de  Lasteyrie  does  not  appear,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
but    thrte    coinmissiuncTs  intended :    the   Hcfutation  slates  Jour. 
Our  renders  will  see  presently  why  wc  notice  such  apparent  trifies 
and  slips  of  memory.      We  are  not  sulTiciently  acquainted  with  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  four  gentlemen  named  to  say  whether 
they  were  of  a  character  and  position  to  give  due  weight,  dignity, 
and  respect  to  such  a  mission ;  nor  need  we  now  inquire — for, 
most  strange  to  say,  these  utre  not  the  names  announced  to  M.  de 
Mottialivet.     To  him,  M.  Lamartine,  after  MM.  dc  Lafayctie  and 
Lasteyrie,  added — not   the    rcs]:cctablc  names  of  M.  de  Cham- 
peanx,  aneien  o^cier  de  la  Garde  Royalc^  and  M.  d'Argaud,  tb(t 
attach^  axtx  Affaires  ^raiiyeirs— hat 

Citizen  Flocos  and  Albp.ht  ouvrtkh  I 
Under  what  aberration  of  mind  or  npalliy  of  heart  M.  Lamarline 
could  have  proposetl  such  men  for  such  a  mission  is  to  us  OLCom- 
prehcnsible ;  but  how  it  is  that  he,  a  gentleioan  and  a  man  of 
bonour,  should  have  not  only  forgotten  those  names,  but  should  have 
to  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  substituted  fur  them  the  two  others 
of  an  entirely  diETerent  character,  is  a  question  which  he  only  can 
explain,  and  which,  till  he  shall  liave  had  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation, wc  arc  unwiUing  to  characterise  as  it  at  present  appears 
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to  deserve.     All  w«  will  say  is,  tint  llieiv  otin  b«  no  doubt  about 

the  fact.     The  namci  wore  touBtarliiiip — lotjftlarinin^— ^  M.  de 

;AfontaliTel,  lo  he  mictakcD  al  the  moment,  or  ever  forcniren.     M. 

dc  Muiitalivct,  in  hitiurprtse  and  indignaiinn^SAW,  »nd  coald  sc*  in 

•ucli  a  proptnirinn,  but  one  uf  two  tlnnps- — a  snare  or  an  insult-^ 

lu  eitber  of  wliicli  be  would  natureily  decline  lo  be  made  an  ac- 

l.cesBory.      He  tbercfore  at  once  slated,  which  was  at  the  moment 

literalK  true,  that  he  did  not  know  u-hcrc  ihe  Kin^  actunllv  wa«; 

but  ia  order  to  gain  time  for  the  illustriom  faptives.  and  to  pK- 

I'Tcnt,  if  he  could,  a  more  active  purmit,  he  held   out  to   M .  Lt- 

.nartinc    the  prospect  of   some  future  cotmnunicntiuns.     M.  de 

Aloatalivet  felt  ashamed  of  becotninir  the  channel  of  such  a  pnv 

pontion:  he  did  not  think  himself  hound,  or  erea  at  liljerir.  m 

.reveal  this  strange  confidence ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  nfe 

in  England  tliol  the  King  and  Queen  Iiriuxl  that  the  crenrr(nitT 

and  delicacy  of  M.  Lamortine  had  intended  to  cotuign  them  to 

the  tafe  custody  of  Flocon  and  Albert ! 

We  have  only  lo  add  u*  ihts  almost  incredible  stfny,  thai  M. 
de  MouluUvet  acted  ihroughout  with  equal  prudence  and  ajiprr- 
cialitMi  of  what  was  due  alike  to  the  dignity  and  the  safety  of  his 
illustrious  friends,  who  entirely  approved  his  tocnt  rejection  of  M. 
Lamartine'a  oB'ensive.  if  not  insichons,  nrerturc. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  ouly  question  on  which  M.  Lamarline 
has  ventured  to  controvert  our  facts! 

I'here  are  two  or  three  other  points  on  which,  tliougii  M.  La- 

[.jnartinedoeanoi  rentnre  to  contradict  our  statements,  he  attempts 

an  exculpation   of  himself,   by  throwing  a   kind  of    doubt   and 

[>obscurity  around  facts  that  he  cannot  diroctly  deny.    For  instance, 

t-«s  to  the  cx-Miuislers:  — 

*It  Mas  not  for  eight,  or  ten  days  lliat  I  hcnni  of  ft  warrant  for  tfce 

arrest  of  the  ex-Minidterfi,  iF>sue<i   by  a  magiKtrate  of  Paris — without 

my  knowledge  or  tlmt,  I  believe,  of  <tnt/  metuber  of  the  Govemmemi  {k 

mon  inxu  »t  a  Cin»u,  Jo  craiA,  de  touji  leg  mtmbrea  du  Gotfvemtmmtt). 

I   suinnioriHl  the   inagistrute  before  me  to  que^^tion  him  about  tfas 

^warrant,  and  to  desire  lilm  to  withdraw  it  silently  {tans  Itruit),  and 

Dot  ti)  follow  up  a  ineiisuro  adverse  to  our  viewit.     TIiim  magistrate  vx* 

'  plained  the  act  uk  bt'irig  a  mere  legal  fonn — ^inopportune,  aud  of  no 

Tahie  ;  he  quite  agreed  with  me,  and  promised   Cn  stifle  in  sUeoce  this 

|.4>ver  zealous  proceeding,  which  M-a»,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an  vtH 

.  Jiappy  roittiuc  of  ufiice — without  cause  and  without  object    (mavroue 

[  hobitutie  de  parquet  tans  fondcmenl  et  sans  politif/uey.'—Hr/.^  p.  161. 

This  produced  an  answer  in  the  public  papers  from  the  ma- 

[;<islrnie  alluded  to,  who  turns  out  to  he  no  less  a  person  than 

f^.  Portalis,  Pneureiir-G^teral,  or  first  law  otticer  uf  the  Provi- 

^onal    (jtivernment.       He   now    produces,    nay,    more,    he   now 

asserts  that  he  produoed  to  M.  Lamartinc^  at  the  meeting  alluded 

tth 
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tOy  the  official  oiJer  fmni  ibe  Minuter  of  Jasuce,  Keeper  of  Uie 

Sf«ib,  to  the  rullowiiia;  effect  :^ 

•M.  le  Procureiir-G.Mirnil,  *  Piiris,  Feb.  25.  1848. 

*  Tde  rrotision&l  Oovemmpnt  han  decided  that  tlm  ex-Ministen 
fhoiild  be  iiumetliutely  pruM.'cutLHl  and  deliv«red  orer  lo  tlie  jiHtacc  of 
tiie  cuuiilry.      I  Uiureiure  r(.-C{uiHC  yuu  lo  lai«j  inunedtMe  Btvp»,  StCL 

CuHiBV'x,  Mirtutur  of  Jiifftioe.* 

It  is  true,  ai  M.  Pbrtalis  snvs,  that  M,  Lamartiae  seemed  sur- 
ivised  wbcn  Uiis  order  was  fubsequently  produced  to  bini ;  per^ 
haps  be  had  nut  seen  il ;  [>erbspc  he  bad  furgottcn.  it- — like  the 
■■■ica  of  jUbert  and  Fiocon  ; — but  how,  after  such  an  explaiui- 
tion  with  M.  Porialii,  can  he  renlurc  to  express  bis  h^f  thtit 
the  affair  was  a  mere  form — an  indiscretion  wiLhout  cause  ur  ci«>- 
icqueucL*.  and  iif  which  he  aiCLXit^KS  nu  memherof  the  Provitianal 
Goverummit  had  airy  kaottdetige  trftatsoever  ?  Aod  to  this  must  be 
added  that  C'au&stdtere  states  that  on  the  *i7th,  at  tlie  fimel  <Ie 
Ville,  the  sent  of  the  Government,  where  Lnmartine  then  was, 
he  himself  (Caussidicre)  received  inslrueiiuns  from  the  Gurcm- 
tnenl  tu  i^sue  warrants  for  the  arrest  uf  all  the  cx-Ministers. 
(Mem.,  i.  97.)  Has  M.  Lamartine  not  read  the  memoirs  of  bis 
colleague,  ibe  JParatomiertv,  published  so  long  ago  as  1848? 

A^n — as  to  ibe  Duchess  of  Orleans— M.  de  Lamartiae  says: — ■ 

'Never,  tu  my  knowledge,  was  there  any  unler  for  the  arrest  of  the 
DoehMS  of  OrleaiiK.  The  Jind  I  have  ever  limrd  uf  »udi  a  ihjiig:  is 
in  the  Qitartertf/  Review.  (J'en  entemls  uarler  ^ur  la  premiere/ou 
dans  le  rvcil  de  I'L-erivaiu  dtr  Loudrt^.') — /^^".,  p.  151. 

What?  had  M.  Lamartine  never  seen  the  original  works  from 
which  the  Quarter!}/  Review  quoted  the  bet?  He  might,  and 
perhaps  did  not  at  the  time  know  of  the  warrant ;  hat  to  say  that 
he  haviyfri/  seen  in  the  Qiiarterlt/  Review  what  had  been  published 
in  paiuphleis  and  uewspupers  of  the  greatest  vogue  and  circula- 
tion ill  Parts  for  several  weeks  before,  is  another  of  tlioee  asser- 
tions in  which  M.  Lamartine's  character  for  accuracy  seems  se- 
riously cunt  promised. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  only  points  in  which  M.  Lamartine 
baa  in  any  way  impu;;necl  our  slaiemenl  uf  facta.  The  two  last 
are  uf  little  interest  except  .is  additional  samples  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine's  ivri/  treacherous  trianori/ ;  but  as  to  the  main  topic  of  our 
controversy,  namely,  the  generosity  and  efficacy  of  his  protection 
tu  the  variuiu  members  of  the  Kuyal  family,  during  the  agony  of 
tlietr  flight  and  diBj>eraii)n — we  appeal  to  the  public  both  in 
Kngland  and  France,  whether  hisaljunivcatlempl  to  obtain  M.  de 
Mouiativct's  concurrence  in  delivering  over  the  King  nm\  Queen 
to  the  custody  of  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Ferdinand  Lasleyrie,  Flocon, 
and  Albert,  dues  not  raihcr  aggravate  tbnn  lu  any  degree  invali- 
date the  general  censure  which  the  Quarterly  JReview  was  called 
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upon,  by  his  own  excessive  self-applause,  to  pass  on  this  im*] 
purtatit  poriion  uf  bia  private  conduct  and  public  administration. 

France  has  already  ansnereil  our  appeal.  We  have  before  us» 
for  example,  a  review  of  M.  Lamarttne's  '  Refutation*  in  the  Cour- 
tier de  la  Somme  of  the  9th  of  Jane,  1850.  in  which  the  wriler 
compares  our  assertions  with  M .  I^inartine's  reply,  to  M.  Lamar* 
tine's  utter  Uiscumfiiure — and  this  is  the  mure  remarkable,  because 
four  uf  the  six  batches  of  fugitives  into  which  the  Roval  family  was 
scalteicd,  escaped  through  that  very  department  tig  la  Somme, 
where  of  course  the  circumstances  excited  more  interest,  and  would 
be  better  ascertained,  than  in  mure  distant  quarters.  We  shall 
quote  in  its  own  strone:  language  the  judgment  uf  the  Courrter  dt 
la  SifJnme  on  M.  Lamarlinc's  *  Refuialiun': — 

*  Se  tresser  dea  cauronne«,  se  dresstr  des  autels,  se  decemer 
I'apotlicose,  se  placer  au-dwsus  dea  plus  gniiuld  et  s'egalcr  k  Dieu,  ca 
pent  C'tre  le  dernier  reve  d'une  grande  iiitelliy[ence  viciime  dea  ecarts 
de  sou.  iuiagiTiation.  Mais  le  mensonge,  menie  lurs<|u'il  a  pour  but 
d'excuser  des  faulea,  de  jusiifivr  des  crimes,  et  surtout  lorsqu'il  teud  k 
rejeter  sur  des  iimiocens  la  cause  <^t  la  n^ponmbiliie  de  ces  fiiutes  et 
de  CCS  crinieK,  le  mensonge  est  toujauri  la  plut  mcprt^ble  des  anna  de< 
la  vengeaiLce,  le  plus  bus  et  lu  plus  lioiiteux  des  etais  6ur  lesquela, 
piiisse  s'apptiyer  une  renommi^-e. 

*  Kt  qiiand  uu  ccrivaiu,  po^-te  ou  liomine  politique,  n'a  pas  rotufi 
italter&r  les  fails,  tiefausirr  l'hiiitoire,dt  ttier  oude  drjigurer  latiriti^ 
dans  le  but  d'ctracer  de  t^uu  front  un  xtiginutL'  ittitk-lebtlc,  de  se  poser 
comrue  le  protectenr  genereux  d'ujic  famille  qu'il  a,  plus  qu'aueua 
autre,  coDtribui^  a  preoipiier  dans  I'tmil — ile  se  duuner  coranie  le  sau- 
veur  d'une  natiou  sur  laquelle  il  aattire  tou^  lies  uiallieurs  de  ranareliie — • 
de  se  repre««^nter  contme  le  dunipteur  providenriel  d'unu  revolution 
qu'il  a,  de  sa  niaiti,  dtichaini'e  sur  la  France;  quatid  il  a  essa^v,  par 
des  plirases  haraionieuseuienl  cadencies,  de  tranafontier  I'innoccnt  en 
cuupabjc.  et  d'imposer  le  ventable  coupable  k  la  rt-conuaissauce  de 
lout  un  peuplc  abus/r,  il  n'a  pas  drujl  de  se  plaindre,  tl  n'a  plus  qu'a 
courher  la  tete,  si,  un  jour,  la  \inXi  echappe  aux  voiles  dont  il  I'avait 
enveloppee,  et  Paccablc  do  win  (Evidence.' 

We  have  thought  it  just,  and  indeed  necessary^  to  produce  this 
Bpecimen  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  universal  opinion  as  to 
this  case  in  I'lencU  socicly  at  the  lime  when  %vc  write  (June  20). 
But  wc  shall  be  very  anxious  to  %/r^  what  further  explanation  M. 
de  Lamartinc  ma^'  havu  loufier — and  arc  meanwhile  willing  to  hope 
thai  he  may  yet  enable  the  world  to  acquii  him  of  more  than  a 
deceitful  memory — as  respects  the  more  important  points  at  least 
of  his  apparently  broad  and  deliberate  misrepresentalion  of  bcls. 


KHIIATA. 


In  B  part  ofllit  imprenion,  p.  60,  line  21 — Wwa  |hk'-«'  ■•  rn'mrilntvil  for  '(<■  page*,'' 
p.  63.  litte  5  rrom  butlnni,  1911  is  rnuprintol  for  18LQl 
p.  12&,  iut  liue,  Mouccui  is  mtspcUiTeJ  for  Mouceaix 
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Art.  I. — IIUtoTij  of  Spanish  Literature.     By  George  Ticknor. 
3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1849. 

TLfR.  TICKNOR'S  work  offers  another  proof  of  the  crcdh- 
^^  able  desire  felt  hy  one  great  section  at  least  of  America 
to  discharge  the  dolu  due  lo  Spain,  her  first  iiiscovcrer.  Whilft 
tlie  southern  or  Spanish  stnles,  in  spile  of  more  and  stricter 
obligattiins,  have  folded  their  aruia  ici  indolent  ingratitude,  the 
northern  and  Ang:lo-Saxan  portions,  (rue  lo  their  race,  have  beea 
up  and  doing.  From  the  Black  Prince  downwards,  England  lias 
been  foremost  with  her  best  l)Iood  and  brain  to  uphold  her  ally's 
independence  in  war  and  to  illuslrale  her  marvels  in  peace  j  and 
tlic  English  sword  has  long  been  wreathed  nith  Spamsh  niyrlle, 
Neither  have  our  Iransallanlic  kinsmen  degenerated  : — the  nainea 
of  Irving  and  Prcscott  arc  already  associated  with  Columbus  and 
Isabella;  nor  will  Ticknor  hencelorward  be  forgotten  where  Cer- 
vantes and  his  compeers  ore  held  in  remembrance. 

Our  author  tells  us  in  a  modest  preface  the  circumstances 
under  which  'his  book*  was  composed.  On  being  appointed 
Professor  of  Modern  Literature  at  Harvard  College,  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  18IB,  and  in  a  good  hour;  for  to  every  American 
of  better  caste  and  aspirations  a  pilgrimage  to  England  must  ever 
be,  what  a  visit  to  Greece  was  for  the  vir  bonus  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  crowning  mercy  and  seal  to  the  education  of  a  gentleman  ; 
and  we  admire  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the  apparently 
established  arrangement,  which  alloy's  any  young  Professor  to 
•pcnd  a  certain  period  in  this  way,  before  he  grapples  with  the 
active  duties  of  his  chair.  After  also  studying  the  belter  known 
lands  and  languagesof  the  continent,  Mr-Ticknorpassed  intoSj>ain» 
which  eventually — there  is  bird-lime  in  that  racy  soil — became 
the  country  of  his  predilections,  giving  colour  to  his  after-life, 
end  and  object  to  his  studies,  and  corner-stone  to  his  fame.  On 
his  return  to  Amciica,  having  come  into  the  jiosscssion  of  ample 
fnrtune,  he  resigned  the  long-held  professorship,  but  not  the 
pursuit  of  literature;  his  atlluence  was  emjtloycd  in  forming  the 
best  Spanish  library  in  the  New  World,  and  his  leisure — precious 
-  boon — in  mastering  its  contents.  To  every  author  of  bis  high 
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aims,  the  best  resource  lies  in  his  own  library  ;  without  a  supply 
of  instruments  suitable,  .and  always  at  hand,  nu  one  can  achieve 
a  firsl-rate  work  :  the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  pioneers* 
Boutcnvck  and  Sisnioiidi,  are  mainly  attributable  to  a  want  of 
pro])cr  materials ;  and  this  M .  Clarua  also  (Pref.  xxx.)  laments  and 
pleads  in  extenuation  of  wliat  he — stern  jud^e — considers  to  be 
bis  own  short-comings.*  VVbat  in  truth  is  a  history  of  literature 
but  one  of  books?  and  without  thetn  how  can  it  be  adet^uutety 
wriueij? 

To  his  labour  of  love  Mr.  Ticknor  devoted  more  than 
thirty  years — tantce  molis  eiat ;  but  on  no  otber  conditions  do 
the  gods  grant  excellence.  Venus,  ihc  type  of  grace  and 
beauty,  was  wedded  to  V'ulcun,  the  }>cr&onihcntion  of  skill  and 
toil.  The  result  of  so  much  single-hearted  industry  may 
be  said  to  exhaust  an  inipt>riant  subject  hitherto  neglected  la 
France  and  fxaty.  and  treated  in  Spam.  Germany,  and  England' 
more  in  delacbed  portions  than  in  one  comprehensive  whole. 
I'his  matured  and  cuuscicntiuus  encyclopedia  necessarily  will' 
draw  increased  attention  to  the  too  long  sealed  Imoks  of  Spain» 
and  widen  the  practicable  breaches  made  of  late  in  ibose  ram- 
parts behind  which  tbo  recluse  of  Europe  had  concealer!  intel- 
lectual talents,  buried  like  the  soul  of  Pedro  Goicia.  In  lendiag 
u  hand  to  the  good  work  and  by  pointing  out  a  few  pearls,  we' 
hope  to  enf»uragc  divers  of  lunger  breath — and  in  the  mean 
whiln  enable  our  own  readers  to  form  some  opinion  wbeihep 
M.  Montesquieu's  saying,  tbat  the  only  goml  Spanish  book  was 
the  one  which  pointed  out  the  ridicule  of  all  the  others,  was  air 
oracle  or  an  epigram. 

Mr.  Ticknor  divides  his  inquiry  into  three  periods.  The  first) 
is  that  from  the  birth  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  twelfth  centurj** 
to  the  beginning  of  ibc  sixit>enth,  wlien  the  middle  ages  came  to 
a  conclusion  ;  the  second  extends  to  the  close  of  the  seventeentb ; 
and  the  third  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.  We  propose 
on  this  occasion  to  dwell  chiefly  on  tlic  lirst  of  these  sections,  as 
being  al  uuco  the  most  genuinely  Spanish  and  the  least  generally 
known. 

In  treating  the  entire  literature  of  any  country,  as  now  is  done^ 
ex  cathfdr&f  some  preliminary  inquiry  into  its  language,  iha 
exponent  of  national  heart  and  mind,  must  obviously  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Ticknor  collecis  in  his  first  appendix  the  gciicN- 
ral  philological  results.  Spain,  from  the  earliest  periods  o|l 
authentic  record,  has  been  orerrun  and  occupied  by  many  dif'^l 

*   Diirtlelluiig  Jrr  Spaitiiclieii  I.iter.tlur  un  Millelallrr.     LuJitt)[  Clariu, — 2  tdW 
HAiikti,  1&46.     Thii  KUlbor'a  cIom,  cuttmI,  iritl  criiical  rspcMiliciri  of  lh«  titerature  cfi  \ 
8]«ia  down  to  FenluiuMl  nod  iMbeUn  Menu  to  bsvi  etcspM  Mr.  Tfcluior. 
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ferent  races,  irho  hare  \e(i  imprpssinns  on  the  distinct  people 
fanne<l  from  the  ultimate  fusion.      In  the  hepinning,  one  lan- 
gtta^ej  supix)Sf»l  by  some  to  bt  of  Ugro- Tartarian  or  Norlhern- 
Asian  ortg-io.  was  spread  over  the    Iberian  Peninsula;  traces  of 
which  remain  in  local  names— of  all  others  the  most  lasting — 
and  in  the  Basqae.     This  (with  all  the  modifications  of  Celtic, 
Phonician,  and   Hebrew  admixtures)    was,   before   the   fourth 
century,  all  but  superseded  by  the  Latin,  which  ilself — degenerated 
into  a  Hngtia  vult/ariji  or  nvstim  even  in  Italy — was  further  cor- 
raptetl  in  Spain  by  the  advent  of  the  Goths,  who,  handling  the 
sword  better  than  the  pen,  ftiund  it  easier  to  team  the  vocabulary 
of  their  new  subjects  than  its  syntax.     Hence  the  usual  coniprumise 
Look  place — excellently   dereloped   by   Clams  (i.    114) — and  a 
hybrid  middle  idiom   was   furmed,  in  which  the  mutilated  torsot' 
of  antiquity  were  rebuilt  with  Teutonic  cement.      While  the  un- 
written Gothic  perished  aUogether,  the  Latin  was  preaerred  by  the 
liinr^ies  of  the  Church — but  not  purified  ;  Christian  not  criiical, 
and    fulluwiug  in    Gregory's  steps,    her   antagonistic  distinction 
between    sacred    and    profane  literature,  and   her    setting   up  a 
corrupt  monastic  model,  causetl  low  Latinity  to  triumph  over  iho 
classical.       Ere    these    tmnsuions    were  complete,   the    Moorish 
inrasiun  took  place   (a.d.   711);   the   Arab  subdued  Spain  in 
fewer  years  than  the  Roman  bad  required  centuries — and  the  con- 
quests of  Saracenic  intellect  rivalled  those  of  the  scimitar.    The 
mde   Gothic  invader,  we  have  seen,  had  surrendered  to  the  su- 
perior   cinlizalioi)    of    the     vanquished    Hispano- Roman ;    but 
DOW  the  case  was  reversed  ;  for  this,  the  darkest  night  of  Europe, 
was  the  brightest  noontide  of  the  Kasl.    Polished  by  new  arts  and 
elegancies,  Cordova  soon  became  the  Athens  of  the  West ;  before 
850    the   Spaniards,   who  continued  to  live   among  the  tolerant 
Moots,  adopted  cniircly  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Arabic 
idiom — and    tlial  not  unreluctantly ;    for,    whether  becatise  their 
civilisation  came  originally  from  the  East,  or  from  some  quality 
of  climate  and  locality  to  which  national  idiosyncrasies  have  been 
attributed.  Sjianiards  have  ahvays  been  ])redi8posed  to  a  full-toned 
articulation,  with  die  exaggerated  phraseology  of  the  osma^/ui  sona~ 
tuntm  ;  and  Uj  this  day  the  pingue  qtiiddam  et  pereffrirrum  of  old  Cor- 
dova, which  struck  iheear  of  critical  Rome,  siillfinds  the  readiest 
echo  in  native  hearts.     Meantime,  however,   as  the  Celliberinn 
retired  before  the  Roman  into  the  Basque  hills,  a  Gothic  remnant 
fied  from  the  Mo<irs  into  the  Alpine  Asturias,  carrying  with  them 
race,    name,    creed,    language^    and    countrj' — scotched    but  not 
killed.      In  that  rocky  school  and  amid  storms  and  vvar  the  in- 
ijuu  Spanish  laugaage— eldest  child  uad  heir  to  the  Latin — was 
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slowly  brought  up ;  seven  ccnl  uries  were  required  to  roogbfaefr' 
ibis  furmalion  of  the  granite,  and  three  more  (o  shape  its  ends.), 
It  was  lon^  called  Romance,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Romant 
element ;  but  in  the  em\  the  mnnj  dialects  of  different  provinces 
gave  way  to  the  Casiclfano.or  idiom  spolten  in  dominant  Castile;* 
and  this,  once  a  particular  term,  became  a  synonym  for  the' 
Spaniard  and  Lis  language.  From  iis  composite  character  it 
bos  been  compared  to  a  heap  of  mixed  grain,  while  from  ils< 
lofly  cadences  it  was  pronounced  by  Charles  V.  to  be  the  onlj 
,  tongue  in  which  mortal  man  should  dare  address  his  Creator, 
The  tcrmiiialtons  in  consonants,  and  marked  gutturnis  of> 
Teutonic  origin,  confer  on  It  a  manliness,  a  back-bone,  which' 
is  wanting  to  the  soft  Italian  —  fair  daughter  of  the  Latin.' 
Clams  (i.  87)>  following  Aldrete  and  Sarmicnto,  has  philo-' 
logically  analyzed  and  pointed  out  the  Latin,  Greek,  Teu-  > 
tonic,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  components.  This  magnificent  aggre-* 
gale,  baaed  on  Roman  majesty,  buttressed  by  Gothic  force,  and' 
enriched  with  Arabian  filagree,  regular  in  construction,  solemm 
and  sonorous,  nervous  and  emphatiral,  and  fit  alike  for  poetry  aS' 
prose,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  stately  sententious  Spaniard — ' 
anil  makes  him  seem  far  wiser  than  he  Is.  Foreigners  listening 
lu  the  im]>osing  vehicle,  infer  the  presence  of  much  more 
meaning  and  thought  than  really  exists  in  the  natives,  nho,  like 
melodious  birds,  are  simply  exercising,  and  without  effort,  an< 
exquisite  organ ;  a  villt^e  alcalde  prnclninis  and  placards  in  the 
Cambyses  vein,  as  naturally  as  Pitt  spoke  klnfrs'  specclies  extem- 
poraneously. 7'he  world  fur  a  long  time  took  the  Spaniards  a( 
their  own  word  and  valuation,  and  they  successfully  passed  off  their 
land  as  the  best  and  finest,  and  themseU-es  as  the  lords  of  the 
creation  ;  but  now,  erery  day  witnesses  the  explosion  of  some 
venerable  Prninsular  fallacy  ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  continue 
to  cheat  themselves  on  a  point  or  two. 

The  earliest  written  specimen  of  this  Spanish  is  the  Carta 
Puebia,  or  Municipal  Charter  of  the  city  of  Avilcs  in  the  Asiurias. 
confirmed  in  1155;  but  no  sooner  had  the  language  become 
llms  far  formed — and  until  genius  ran  speak  its  on-n  tongne, 
thought  must  be  translated,  and  literature  can  neither  be  original 
nor  national — than  the  Poema  del  Cid  appcaretl ;  it  was  composctl 
before  riOO,  according  to  Hubcr — whose  authority  »ve  consider 
Conclusive  in  the  infinite  Quctstiones  Cidiacie  ;  for  nut  dates  alono 
but  the  Cid's  very  existence  hare  been  doubtcil  by  carpers, 
who,  from  the  poor  pleasure  of  contradicting,  would  reduce  the 
■inewy  champion  to  an  imaginarv  Amailis. 

But   Uuy    Diaz  dc  JJibar  (1040-1099)  was   o   reality;   and 
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bislorj — obscure  as  the  period  was — has  preserved  Lis  cotossnl 
skeleton,  wbich  tradition  and  poetry  have  lleshcd.  The  critical 
republications  in  most  languages  of  his  Ballads  and  Chi-oniclc 
have  familiarised  Europe  with  the  career  of  this  Achilles  of 
Castile,  and  his  Poema,  brcalhing  tlie  soul  of  Christian  hernism, 
is,  like  the  Iliad,  at  once  the  first  and  finest  epic  in  its  Liikguuge, 
If  few  swords  of  Spain  have  carved  out  greater  glory  since,  no 
pen  of  hers  has  indited  a  [more  noble  or  national  record.  Al- 
though her  men  of  letters  have  never  had  taste  to  suniciently 
eslimale  the  rough  diamond  beyond  iis  philological  interest,  it  is 
worth  a  library  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  and  of  the  genuine  old  Caslilian  character,  which  the  Cid — 
its  tmpersonalion  and  model — did  so  much  to  form  and  fix. 
Slightly  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  the  Poema  consists  of  some 
374'!  irregular  Alexandrines,  of  a  rugged  structure,  and  but  one 
step  removed  from  blank  verse,  the  dignity  of  which  Spaniards 
thus  soon  perceived  ;  but,  however  defective  in  form  and  prosody, 
and  scarcely  more  than  prose  of  a  high  caste  adapted  to  recitative, 
in  this  the  earliest  epic  of  Christendom,  implicit  faith  and  loyally, 
soldier  sentiments  and  indonuublc  will,  uw  large  for  an  incom- 
plete untuned  exponent,  pierce  as  stars  through  mists.  7'he 
earnest  intention  tells  independently  of  words,  wbich  never  can 
supply  their  want;  and  the  action  loses  Htlle  by  Danlesque  stm- 
pliaty — for  that  epithet  may  be  applied  to  a  work  written  a 
century  before  Dante  wns  born.  'J'he  subject  is  the  gloriftcaiion 
of  the  Cid — his  exile,  triumph,  and  return.  The  author.  ^\hose 
name  is  unknown,  feeling  assured  of  his  reader's  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  biography  of  his  hero,  rushes  in  medtas  res 
and  terminates  abruptly.  1  he  Poema,  we  are  satisfied,  was  not 
a  stringing  together  of  floating  ballads,  but  the  composition,  and 
OS  a  whole,  of  one  and  the  same  person.  This  again,  like  the 
Iliad  and  Nibcnlungen  Lied,  c<^)ines  into  the  category  of  the 
Qua;stiones  Cidiuc^e;  but  in  all  the  three  cases  we  are  firm 
Unitarians.  Of  some  select  passages  of  the  Spanish  epic  we 
possess  wonderfully  correct  and  spirited  versions  by  Mr.  Frcre, 
wlio,  but  for  pension,  indolence,  and  Malta,  might  have  be- 
queathed  a  name  second  to  few  in  the  English  library. 

The  Puema,  which  proved  the  capabilities  of  the  newlanguoge, 
was  soon  followed  by  three  <>lliers,  written  uUo  by  authors  un- 
known, and  on  subjects  of  less  interest,  taken  from  tbe  Gcsta 
Romanorum,  the  medieval  st<iry  book,  or  from  current  monkish 
legends;  for  the  cloister  soon  came  forward  with  rival  spiritual 
poems  —  and  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  humanising  effect 
produced  by  this  modern  mythology  on  the  rough  and  violent 
age.      Religion,  superstition,  fanaticism  if  you  will,  was  from  the 
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beginning  so  intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  things  and  nalnrc 
of  the  SpaniartU,  whose  orthodoxy  was  directly  opposed  a^inst 
icfidchly,  that  it  never  is  found  wholly  wanting  ;  nor  oi  any  time 
have  their  best  htsiuriaiis  ventured  to  question  pious  frauds  and 
bagiologics  consecrated  by  the  church  and  embalmed  in  Lhe  tra- 
ditions of  the  pfiople. 

The  first  poet  known  by  name  was  Gomalo  de  Hereto, 
A  monk  born  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  longevous, 
and  mure  voluminous  than  luminous;  his  religious  poems,  or 
Prosas,  as  he  honesily  terms  them,  exceed  13,000  lincft,  and 
are  judiciously  dismissed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  four  pages;  bis 
TersiHed  miracles  of  saints  are  no  less  difficult  to  read  than 
believe;  his  homages  to  I  he  Virgin  are  belter,  sod  show  bow 
early  a  tender  Mariolatry  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spaniard, 
nor  can  any  one  doubt  the  sincere  piety  of  this  jiatnarch  of 
Church  poeis. 

Thus  far  the  infant  literature  bad  lisped  in  verse,  tbe  vehicle 
uf  j>nsston  and  imagination.  I'hc  creator  of  prose — tbe  vehicle 
of  advanced  intellect  and  civilization — was  Aionso  (I221-12S4), 
calln]  el  Sabio  (sapiens,  the  sage)  at  a  time  when  a  learned 
man  was  presumed  to  be  wise.  He  was  far  in  ad%-ance  of 
bis  period.  Among  other  merits  he  was  the  first  to  introdoce 
into  Spain  the  manufacture  of  paper — without  which  few  lic- 
fore  could  write  much,  or  printing  afterwards  be  of  real  arad. 
Fitter  in  some  respects  for  a  professor's  cbair  than  a  throne. 
'  capnx  imperii  nisi  imperasset,*  be  too  often  neglected  si^ 
stances  for  stiadows,  and  like  the  Greek  astnmomcr,  who  gasngj 
upwards  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  searching  for  Ariadne's  crown  iQ 
the  heavens  risked  bis  own  on  earth  ;  again  this  Spanish  So- 
lomon, while  putting  in  rhyme  his  discmery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  found  himself  a  bankrupt.  Unfortunate  in  life,  justice 
has  been  clone  bim  in  the  grave.  His  poetry,  or  rather  bis^ 
prmluctions  in  verse — for  although  like  Solon  ho  wrote  verses,  ho 
lacked  true  poelic  spirit — consisted  chiefly  of  cliaunts  in  honour' 
of  the  Virgin,  written  in  the  dialect  of  bis  youth,  the  Galliciaa, 
which  the  pilgrim  ciiy  of  Santiago  rendered  peculiarly  devo- 
tional, and  which  was  continued  and  used  for  gentler  themes  long 
afterwards — bearing  a  rclatifm  to  the  Castiiian  not  unlike  wiial  the 
Doric  did  to  tbe  Altic.  As  king  of  Castile,  be  chose  the  Castiiian 
for  bis  history,  works  in  prose,  and  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
by  requiring  its  use  in  public  acts  and  tribunals,  set  an  example 
foUowed  afterwards,  in  130*2,  by  our  Edward  HI.  His  noblest 
rooiiumenl  consists  of  his  code  of  laws,  finished  in  1265,  and 
called  Las  Siete  Partidas,  from  the  seven  divisions.  His  father,  Scfl 
Ferdinand,  had  had  the  forecast  to  direct  the  Visigothic  Code,  tbe^ 
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Fuero  Juzgo  (the  forum  judicum)  to  be  trnnsLateil,  bnt  left  to  bis 
con  to  promulgate  one  bcuer  filled  to  Cbnslian  Spain,  which  he 
luul  so  much  enlarged  and  coasulidatcd.  Alimsr;  nas  assisted 
in  the  compilatinn  bv  competent  jurists,  as  Napoleun  was  in 
our  lime,  but  the  individual  and  master  mind  of  the  Jusiiniui 
of  Castde  is  Jirefragably  stamped  on  this  remarkable  work. 
Strictly  s|>eakingr  it  is  less  a  coilectioa  of  statutes  and  ordi- 
Bfttices  on  le^l  poinls,  than  a  series  of  moral  and  philowiphical 
essays.  The  result  has  been  eminently  surressful ;  the  composi- 
lion  settled  the  Castihan  tti  be  a  real  and  living  language,  as  the 
poems  of  Dante  subsequently  did  ibe  Tuscan,  girinj;  both  literary 
pre-cinincncG  over  other  dialects  previously  oi  equal  pretensions. 
It  imparted  to  it  from  its  very  birlh  a  gravi;  didactic  characteristic 
tone;  no  prose  fur  two  centuries  afterwards  was  produced  so  pure 
and  idiomatic— 'wbilf,  even  as  a  code,  il  forms  lo  ibis  day  the  basis 
of  jurisprudence  in  Spnin  and  South  America,  raiikin;;^  as  a  sortof 
common  law.  Thus  precocious  Spain  took  precedence  over  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  a  vernacular  and  national  language,  in  litera> 
ture.  and  in  legislation; — a  startling  contrast  to  the  later  times,  in 
which  she  has  been  outstripped  from  reposing  proudly  un  her 
pedestal,  and  retrograding,  when  not  motionless,  under  ibe 
incubus  of  vicious  insiiiuiitms. 

A  contemporaneous  poem  of  above  ten  thousand  tiresome 
verses  on  Dwi  Alexander  the  Great — a  favourite  paladin  of 
medieval  Spain,  and  tbeshadim-  that  coming  knight-errantry  cast 
before  it — although  by  some  attributed  to  Alonso,  was  written 
by  Jwm  Lorenzo  Segura,  a  priest  of  Astorga.  In  this  production 
wiiich,  like  our  *  King  Ali^aunder,'  gauges — so  to  speak — the 
learning  and  taste  of  its  period,  the  classical  and  mythulcgical  are 
mixed  up  with  the  Christian  and  Castilian,  and  the  Greek  is 
dressed  in  a  Spanish  aistume,  with  marvellous  disregard  of 
history,  propriety,  and  probability;  but  Spain  was  then  and  long 
remained  too  creflulous  and  uncritical.  t4io  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced to  be  startled  by  deviations  in  matters  of  faith  or  fact. 

The  Coude  Lwanor  was  written  soon  after  in  proso  by  J^tm 
Juan  Manuel,  nephew  to  Alonso,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  and 
for  a  while  co-regent.  At  all  times  among  Spun's  best  writers 
have  been  men,  who  devoted  f  i  the  pen  moments  snatched  from 
ibe  sword,  and  brought  into  the  studio  a  knowledge  of  \\\.e  world 
gained  from  the  discipline  uf  obedience  and  command.  The  Coade 
LucanoT,  fortunately,  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  state ;  an- 
terior to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaci<i,  and  oriental  in  frame-work  and 
purpose,  it  consists  of  forty-nine  Ettxiemplot,  or  ethical  'ensamples/ 
told  to  amuse  and  instruct  a  prince,  by  his  counsellor  Paironio.  after 
the  fashion  of  a  calif  and  his  vizier.     Each  talc  is  wound  up  with  a 
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moral  distich.    Theae,  nnd  proverbs,  popular  oracle*  of  condcnset} 
experience,  hftvealwajs  had  a  charm  for  the  sedate  M or o- Spaniards, 
in  whom,  iinlcpcndcntly  of  ihclr  oriental  predilections,  a  serious 
moral  under- current  runs  strongl)*,  and  who,  from  long  submission  ■ 
.  to  despotic  church  and  state,  prefer  receiving    ethical   opinions  ^ 
Ifriim  others  to  formini;  them   for  themselves;  indolently  glad  to 
shift  on  others  the  grievous  burden  of  responsibility,  and   have 
rules  of  conduct  rntific-tl  by  superior  auihorily.     The  library  of 
Spain  is  very  rich  In  works  on  proverbs,  which  have  been   labo- 
.liously  explained,  glossed,  and  aimmeiitcd  on.     It  is  in  the  Ude  of 
^tfae  Moorish  Marriage  in  the  Conde  Lucanor  that  the  germ  nf  fl 
our   poel*s    Taming  the   Shrew   is   to    be   found.      We   submit  ^ 
one  specimen  of  Don  Juan's  worldly  wisdom  and  terse  lo  Knglisli 
capitalists  \^ho  meditate  on  Spanish  speculations: — 
A'i'  acenlures  miicko  iit  riqneza 
Por  consejo  de  ome  que  hu  pobreza, 
=0n  pauper's  counsel  Itrau  not,  frieiul  of  mine, 
In  making  large  investment  of  thy  coin. 
In  13-10  Juan  Ruiz,  Arrhpriest  of  Ililn,   and  of  truly  ori^nal 
niind,  put  forth  ihe  first  blossoms  of  the  burlesque,  for  which  Spa- 
niards have  such  a  remarkable  turn.     In  an  allegorical   satire,  of 
mixed  metres,  and  under  the  personages  of  Don  Breakfast,  Dt^a 
Venus,  and  so  forth,  (he  besetting  sins  of  the  period  were  depicted 
with  considerable  freedom  and  humour.     This  Spanish  Petroniiis 
describes  the  war,  long  waged  and  siill   waging,  between  hungry 
Lent  and  Carnival  cakes  and  ale,  which  eventually  are  victorious. 
It  furnishes  a  curious   revelation  of  the  manners  of  tUc  age  and 
private  life  of  the  Arch-priest ;  but  reflects  more  credit  on  him  for 
arch  wit  ami  sly  observation   than  for  his  morality,  and  still  less 
for  that  of  his  heroine,  TVofa  Cctiventos,  who  trots  from  convent 
to   convent  bearing  love-messages.     The  oUa  podrida  is  inler- 
iipersed    with    tales    taken     from    fabulists    and  face/iiB ;    many 
of  which  last,    to  Pi  otesiant   notions  bordering   on   the  irreve- 
rent   and    licentious,  have  lime  out  of  mind  been    relished    ia 
Catholic    Spain,    where   men,    sincere    and    simple,    who    never 
jested    with  creed,    indemnt5cd    themselves  by   laughing  at  ava- 
ricious and  profligate  priests.      Junn   Huiz  is  compared   by   Mr. 
Ticknor  to  our   Chaucer  :    while   by  others  he   has    been   con- 
sidered  the  prototype  of  Cervantes,    like   whom,    ol   all    events, 
the  archpricst  wrote  his  best  works  in  a  prison^- baring  been  con- 
fined  from    13Ii7   to  13.')0  by  the  primate  lor  his  unclerical  irre- 
gularities,— The  Dauza  General  de  los  MitertoSy  written  about 
this  time  in  sc%'cnty-nme  octavo  stanzas,  partakes  also  of  thisspirilual 
and  temporal  mas([uerading.     These   Dances  of  Death,  in  whicb^ 
every  class  of  society  joins,  were  very  attractive  lo  painters  and 
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poets  of  ihoic  days,  and  then  cantrlbuted  as  much  to  pious  edifi- 
cation And  mortification  as  they  now  du  to  Douce  and  Masaman 
erudition.  The  orii^iual  text,  togclLer  with  a  singular  Morisou 
poem  on  Josepb^  based  on  the  version  of  the  Koran,  and  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  lines  comj>osed  in  the  Spanish  language 
but  written  in  Arabic  letters — a  by  no  means  unusual  practice  in 
writings  and  coins  in  Si>ain,  where  so  many  Christian  Mosarabs 
UreU  among  the  Moors  and  vice  versa — arc — with  El  Lihro  de 
"Malfi  SatUob.  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  stanzas  addressed  by 
'  this  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Peier  the  Cruel — printed  by  Mr.  Ticknor 
fur  the  first  lime  from  copies  of  the  rare  originals  furnished  him 
by  Don  Pascual  de  Gnyangos — a  gentleman  well  kumrn  to  all 
Anglu-Hispartu  students  as  the  first  Arabic  and  Spanish  scholar 
of  his  country. 

Not  resting  on  the  half  bistnricni.  Knlf-rabutous  metrical  chro- 
'oicle  of  Fernan  Gonzalez — ur  the  shrewd  didactic  Rimado  del 
Pixlacioy  or  rhymed  experiences  touching  tlic  evils  of  courts  and 
the  duties  of  kings  and  counsellors,  strung  together  by  the  Chan- 
cellor Pedro  de  Aya!a — we  must  remark  ihat  the  early  metrical  pro- 
ductions hitherto  mentioned  were  written  by  and  for  the  upper 
and  learned  classes,  and  M'cre  called  Versos  de  Arte  Muifor—- 
verses  of  higher  art  (Germam'cd,  Kunst  Poesie)  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inferior  compositions  d«  arte  menor,  of  lower  art  (  V^olks 
■  J'oesie),  current  among  the  people.  The  stiff  dactylics  and  .Wex- 
*andrines,  which  like  wounded  snakes  drag  ibeir  slow  length  along, 
originated  in  the  corrupted  hexumcters  and  monkish  Leonine  verses. 
'Hhyme,  syllable  echo,  which  the  ancients,  who  had  a  prosody  too 
fine  for  northern  ears,  sedulously  avoided,  was  then  altugelbcr 
prized,  and  thought  so  diHicuIt  as  of  itself  to  transmute  into  poetry 
vhai  in  truth  was  and  is  now  felt  to  be  most  undeniable  prose; 
nor  did  the  shrewd  nation  at  large  ever  sympathise  with  these 
learned  elaborations  attempted  to  be  forced  on  it  by  court  and 
cowl,  which  have  now  bcaimc  food  for  bookworms,  while  the 
compositions  to  which  it  clung  bid  fair  to  be  immortal.  The 
people  of  Spain,  who  snhiniitcd  cheerfully  and  by  tbeir  own 
choice  to  authority  in  church  and  state,  resisted  with  sturdy  inde- 

{lendence  all  dictation  in  their  intellectunl  recreations,  and  ended 
ike  the  English  with  a  victory.  In  their  ballads,  drama,  and 
ouvels,  the  best  branches  of  national  literature,  and  in  regard 
lo  which  they  have  little  li>  fear  when  compared  with  any  other 
nation,  they  carried  their  point  against  the  aristocracy  of  letters, 
far  more  democrat ically  thnn  the  French  or  Italians.  From  the 
beginning  these  isolated  descendants  of  the  Goth,  their  dearest 
and  proudest  pedigree,  preferred  the  Teutonic  and  romantic  style 
'to  the  classical ;  nor  has  time  effaced  the  original  tint,  predilec- 
tions. 
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tions,  or  prejudiccg.  The  Itleralurc  of  SpAtn  has  throughout — 
lX>n  Quixote  excepted — been  too  Spani&b,  too  individual,  if  one 
may  soy  so,  to  influence  Europe  in  general  or  universal  man- 
kind, nor  did  the  haughty  Spaniard  care  for  the  approbation  of 
the  foreigner  whom  he  either  eonlcmned  or  ignored. 

Spanish  ballads,  the  wild  flowerc  of  the  native  soU,  looked  down 
upon  lor  a  lime  by  prince  and  prelate  ai  vulgar,  or  trodden  under 
as  inartificial  by  the  heel  of  conventional  critics,  have  now  reared 
their  fragrant  heads  and  taken  their  righiful  rank,  Mr.  Ticknor  fl 
erinces  a  deli^tful  feeling  for  these  racy  relics  of  old  Sjiein,  of  V 
which  his  new  country  can  never  boast.  North  America  was 
'ftiised'  when  unimaginative  calculators  and  political  economists — 
poetry's  worst  foes — were  in  the  ascendant;  she  had  no  national 
infancy  ;  born  like  Minrrva,  armed  to  the  teelb,  and  big  enough 
to  be  ieA  on  prose,  she  bad  no  gradations,  no  antecedents,  nii 
Druids,  Normans,  Robin  Hoods,  and  ballads,  no  superstitions 
or  ignorance  ;  her  matter-of-fact  Franklin,  %vith  a  bar  of  prosaic 
iron,  struck  the  poetic  thunderbolt  from  the  hand  of  Hooicr's 
Jove.  H 

I  In  Spain,  as  with  other  ancient  natioiu,  men  were  poets  beTore    ^ 

philosophers,   acted  Iwfore   they   speculated,  and  expressetl   be- 
fore   ihey    explained.       Sjioin,    wc  are   satisfied.,   although    Mr. 
Ticknor  is  not  of  that  opinion^  had   indigenous  hards  from   the 
earliest    peritjd.     Sirabo  reronds    the  metrical   laws  of  the  An- 
dalucians,   as  Silius  Italicus  does  the  rude  songs  and  saliatioDS 
of   ihc  Gatlicians.     Music   and  the    dance,  twin  sisters,  every- 
where in  the  begiuniiig  were  allied  to  verse,  the  most  agreeable 
ibrm  for  oral  currency:  a  predilection  for  ballads — doubtless  of 
Plixsnician  and  Jewish   origin — continued    through    the   Roman 
period,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  whose 
laws  ami  annals  in  verse  were  noticed  by  Tacitus.      Spain,  agaio, 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  produced  Juvencus,  the  first  Christian 
pod    and  versifier   of   the    Scriptures;    and    early  in   the    fifth, 
Pnideniius,  in  whose  religious  poetry  the  subsequent  Obrat  de        i 
X)evot:ion  and  the  form  of  the  national  sMptjAiUa  are  for eshai lowed,    fl 
These  were  the  first  streaks  of  dawn    breaking  over  the   Iberian    " 
Parnassus,  whose  Castalian  streams,  gushing  from   pure  sourcee, 
and   kept    fresh   by  their  own  flow   of  genuine  nationality,  sooii 
found   an  ali-suflicient  channel  and  theme  in  the  fait  of  Gothic 
Spam,    and    in    the    stages   of   its    restoration,    from    Pelayo   (o 
the  crowning  catastrophe,    the  capture  of  the   Alhambra.  afwr 
seven  centuries  of  stirring  realities  in  church,   battle,  and  bower. 
The  half-il edged  poets,  concentrated  in  the  crusade  at  their  very    ^ 
nest,  did  not  venture  iinr  in  their  early  flyings.      Ultra-Christian,    H 
.all  the  post,  with  its  myths  and  memories,  was  blotted  from  tbeir 
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lableU.  They  neither  looked  back  to  jiaganism,  dot  beyond 
ihc  Peninsula,  fur  aubjecls  or  heroes  :  they  bad  oeiiher  heart  nor 
time  for  the  foreign  or  the  artificial.  They  rhymed  in  the  camp, 
and  inscribed  tbeir  bulletins  with  the  i word  ;  hence  the  Hashinjr, 
the  pner«7,  the  enthusiasm,  the  Chevy  Chnsc  dash  of  these  vivid 
reflections  of  things  as  they  really  were  ;  hence  the  daylight  and 
Jocal  ci>lour  of  thogc  sketches  made  out  of  doors,  which  no  mid- 
•lU^ht  lamp  can  confer.  They  dealt  with  effects,  not  causes;  with 
deeds  and  passions,  not  iheir  philosophy  or  anatomy.  One  of  ■ 
the  intrinsic  charms  of  these  picturesque  ballads  is  the  utter  ^ 
absence  of  even  the  appearance  o(  ficiion  or  iiiiilation ;  they  for 
tbe  most  part  are  plain,  unvarnished  pictures  of  single  situations, 
drawn  with  sharp  and  rapid  precision,  to  the  literal  interest  of 
-which  the  authors  trusted,  declininf^  to  add  anvthinjf  of  their  own, 
^m  a  fear  of  dcslroying  traditionary  credit.  Thus  tUry  embo- 
died thoughts  that  burnt:  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands,  who  could 
icel  but  not  express,  and  became  the  mouth-piece,  the  vox  popuii, 
and  as  It  were  the  free  press  of  the  agre.  Appearing-  at  a  time 
when  Spain  was  the  forlorn-hope  of  Christendom,  when  every 
man  was  a  soldier,  when  the  Cross  was  pitted  as:aii]s(  tlie  Cresc'cnt, 
aod  a  holy  war  to  the  knife  waged  for  creed  and  country,  pro  oris 
Hfocis,  this  expression  of  hymns,  mingled  with  biitile-cries,  came 
home  to  every  heart,  and  nerved  every  arm  :  written  in  a  simple 
lan^ua^e,  which  all  understood,  in  a  form  easily  remembered, 
and  sun^  fmm  the  cradle,  they  consolidated  the  fine  old  Caskllioa 
characteristics, — Fear  of  Ood,  Honour  of  King,  and  Love  of 
Lady.  In  them  woman  took  her  proper  social  position,  which 
antiquity  and  the  East  denied  her;  a  position  more,  we  suspect, 
the  consequence  of  Mariolatry  than  of  her  legal  rights  of  dower 
and  inheritance. 

The  metrical  form  is  probably  no  less  indigenous.  Some  have 
nainlaincd,  with  Conde,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Arabs ;  others 
think  it  arose  from  the  simple  bisection  of  the  pentameter,  which 
has  a  marked  break,  a  cTsura,  in  the  middle,  and  which  would 
give  nearly  the  two  short  octosyllabic  verses  of  four  irorhair.  feet. 
We  agree  with  Ticknor  and  Clorus — who  cites  specimens  pre- 
Mtvod  from  antiquity  (i.  144) — that  the  present  form  would  and 
did  naturally  suggest  itself  from  being  entirely  suited  to  easy, 
flowing  rtdondiUas  (roundelays,  rontleaux)  intended  to  be  sung, 
BOlread;  and  in  criticising  the  words  this  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. The  exact  tunes  have  been  lost,  from  want  of  notation. 
Tbeir  type,  however,  surrtves  in  the  moni>tonous,  melancholy  airs 
of  tbe  muleteers  and  performers  in  every  venta,  the  national 
opera  of  Spain.  'J'he  natives,  from  the  times  of  the  howlinps  of 
Tarshiih,  have  never  evinced  a  taste  for  melody  and  learned 
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musical  composition ;  with  them  song  bus  sRl<lom  been  tltrorced 
from  tlic  dance,  nbich,  mure  marked  indeed  ivtth  enerpry  tbmn 
grace,  is  to  Spain,  as  jNIr.  Ticknur  ubserves,  wlial  music  is  lu  Italy, 
a  necessity.  A  cantatury,  albeit  inUarmoniuus  disposition,  was 
aided  by  a  certain  fineness  of  southern  ear  which  is  satisfied  irith 
the  asoiiatttc  or  imperfect  rhyme,  wherein  the  concurrence  of 
votcels  only  is  sufhcicnt,  so  clear  and  distinct  is  each  sound.  Tbis 
form  anil  metre,  uf  purely  Spanish  invention,  is  so  adapted  to 
the  genius,  organs,  and  language  of  the  nation,  that  it  has  pre* 
vailed,  in  the  theatre  especially,  from  the  beginning  to  the  pr«- 
sent  times. 

Where  the  poetic  instinct  and  the  facilities  of  lang:UBge  and 
rhymes  were  so  great — Iriarte  found  3'JOO  complete  onc^— and 
where  subjects  and  listeners  in  the  vein  were  so  plentiful,  supply 
kept  pace  with  demand  ;  ballad  bards  rivalled  Cicadic  in  swarms 
uad  sung^:  and  as  the  Achillean  hemes  relaxed  in  verse,  so  a  re- 
action led  the  warlike  Spaniards  from  the  austere  to  the  gentle. 
There  were,  as  Lope  do  Vega  said,  1  liads  in  the  Peninsula  without 
Homers;  fur  the  objective  authors,  too  full  of  their  theme  to 
bestow  one  thought  on  llic  etfO  or  self-gluriHcation,  cast  their 
bread  on  the  waters,  finding  n  suincicnt  and  the  best  reward  in 
giving  vent  to  feelings  that  were  welling  up  within.  Tbcir 
names  are  unknown.  To  ascertain  them,  and  fix  the  respective 
priorities,  has  baffled  German  industry;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  class  them  according  to  subjects — ^just  remarking  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  refer  the  earliest  to  I*rovcn(;al  and  still  mure 
to  Arabian  types.  UUra-ChrJstian  and  uncommercial,  these 
relics  are  anti-oriental  in  every  thought  and  turn,  and  far  too 
serious  fur  the  lighl-hearted  yaya  sieitcia.  Tbose  joint  ioflu- 
euccs  operated  later.  It  was  not  to  he  expected  thai  the  pri- 
mitive ballads  should  have  come  down  in  the  homely  garb 
of  tbcir  original  diction.  Ibis  necessarily  changed  with  ibc 
times,  and  was  accommodated  to  the  tongues  of  the  reciters, 
and  the  old  body  rc-clad :  when  printed,  they  were  further 
'beautified  and  repaire<l '  by  fastidious  editors,  who,  if  they  re- 
spected ideas,  showed  no  mercy  to  obsolete  phraseology.  The 
iloaiing  ballads  were  first  collected  for  print  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  published  just  as  they  were  met 
with,  some  from  memory,  others  from  single  broadsides,  without 
any  attempt  at  order  ur  cl'issificaiion.  These  early  ronum- 
ccrus  appeared  in  the  commonest  form:  destined  for  the  coarse 
thumbs  of  the  masses  at  home  and  the  armies  abroad,  tbcy  have 
almo&t  perished  in  their  use,  and  are  now  so  rare  in  the 
Peninsula  that  Spaniards  must  cross  the  Pyrenees  to  see 
own    old    books,    the   value   of    which    they    have    Icaml 
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foreipnen,  ami  only  when  too  late  and  lost.  The  survivingeopies, 
thanks  to  English  apprpciniion,  rank  amon^  bibliographical  gems 
of  purest  my.  Careful  details  of  the  history  and  editions  of  these 
ball.id  rarities  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  Appendix. 

The  oldest  are  the  simplest  and  finest :  albeit  dealinn;  with  tra- 
ditional heroes,  they  grive  the  true  form  and  pressure  of  the  age,  its 
hopes  and  fears,  which  the  Uernardos,  Laras,  and  other  semi- 
fabulous  Paladins,  most  familiar  to  Spaniards  and  unknown  else- 
where, so  faithfully  represented,  that  they  were  accepted  by  patriotic 
faith  and  tn  this  day  are  embalmed  in  popular  hero-n-orship. 
They  are  entitled  to  take  a  higher  place  than  our  ballad  worthies, 
as  n  much  greater  stake  was  in  question — the  recovery  of  a  king- 
dom, not  a  border  or  poacher  fray.  Of  the  whole  ronuincero,  the 
series  relating  to  the  Cid  is  the  most  complete  :  his  ballads  oc- 
cupy a  space  proportionate  to  the  hold  he  has  on  the  heaits  of 
his  countrymen.  The  next  class  of  ballads,  which  extend  down 
to  Charles  V'.,  is  more  strictly  aulhcnlir,  being  based  on  historical 
chronicles-,  and  from  them  the  bulk  of  Spaniards  know  what 
liliie  of  their  history  they  do  know,  as  the  English  are  said  to  do 
from  Shakespeare;  and  what  a  funrl  of  illustration  would  not  this 
class  of  their  minstrelsy  have  called  forth,  had  it  belonged  to  ony 
other  country  but  incurious,  uncritical  Spain  !  Even  Duran,  the 
last  and  best  of  native  editors,  is  in  critical  capacity  beneath 
notice  ;  Spain  owes  her  ballad  reputation  and  elucidation  chiefly  to 
Germans,  to  whom  the  Cid  is  dear,  as  a  model  of  the  true  Uiiier, 
while  the  nalurnl  and  romantic  forms  and  style  suit  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  clusstcal. 

The  subsequent  ballads  arc  inferior ;  while  stranger  and  Italian 
tnfiaenccs  adulterated  their  essential  spirit  and  naiitjn.ility,  the 
writers,  authors  hv  profession,  from  a  want  of  realities,  either 
spun  out  elaborate  imitjitions  in  which  the  breath  of  life  was  not, 
or  dduted  the  pithy  old  originals  with  expository  paraphrases, 
the  truly  Spanish  gfosas ;  not  being  scholars  enough  lo  deal  with 
the  rlasstcs,  and  finding  it  easier  to  comment  than  invent,  they 
veneered  their  own  ballads,  jwcms,  and  proverbs,  as  second-rate 
composers  spin  out  variations  from  pregnant  otd  melodies.  These 
we  skip  by  instinct — as  we  do  the  acrostics,  LetriUas,  Preffuntas, 
playings  upon  wonls  and  letter  difficulties^  the  ponderous  levities 
of  a  puny  decayed  literature. 

It  was  about  these  later  times,  when  the  stern  North  was 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  luxurious  South,  that  the 
Gothic  luraiat  was  sown  with  orient  pearl,  and  the  Toledan 
steel  was  inbid  with  Damascene  chasing.  The  hostile  nations  had 
unconsciously  approximated — and  when  Granada  was  won, 
Moorish  themes  became  the  fashion;  a  reaction  of  pity  and  in- 
terest 
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terest  succeeded  fur  a  roomenl  to  merciless  antagonism,  and  ga,ve 
birth  to  that  charmiog-  composition  Lot  Guerras  de  Graitada^  by 
Perex  de  Hita,  an  eye-wiloess  uf  the  later  occurrences.  Thu 
prototype  of  the  historical  novel  and  Scott  is  studded  with  Zegris 
aad  Abencerrages,  sonorous  names,  and  embroidered  wiih  a  rich 
lisiue  of  Moro-Hispaiio  ballads;  but  tbc  notion  took  no  root 
in  Spain ;  men  there  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  tolerate  any 
trax'eslie  or  tninperin^  with  historical  glories,  nor  were  pleased 
to  see  the  Moors  made  heroes,  or  the  cruelty  and  bad  iaitU  of 
Spaniards  revealed. 

In  tliis  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Ticknor  has  occasionally  at- 
tempted metrical  versions,  but  we  arc  sorry  to  say  that  our  abl« 
prose  author  appears  to  us  to  have  little  ear  for  poetic  harmony, 
and  lesscuiiituaud  of  appropriate  diciion.  We  readily  admit,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  Romancero  is  uutruuslateablc ;  a  great 
deal  of  the  essential  simplicity  and  fine  aroma  of  all  real  min- 
strelsv  vanishes  in  such  a  process ;  but  especially  where  the 
original  lan^ua^e  is  so  musical  and  pregnant,  is  it  dimcuh  to  pre- 
serve suuud  and  sense  in  translaUng  into  anolher~wbicb  is  less  so. 
To  be  thoroughly  relished,  this  poetry  must  be  read  in  its  own 
tongue,  ajid  we  bad  almost  said  on  its  own  soil  and  site;  the 
foreigner,  m  bis  distant  easy  chair,  can  hardly  expect  to  under- 
stand, from  any  course  nf  study,  the  full  force  and  flavour  of 
expressions  which  speak  ])ome  to  the  inmost  heart  and  bluod  of 
those  native  and  to  tbc  manner  born — -with  whom  a  word^  like 
the  magic  Sesame,  opens  a  treasurv  of  hive<l-up  associations,  and 
fires  at  once  a  prepared  train.  Be  that  as  il  may,  Spain  actually 
possesses  a  treasure  of  primitive  and  genuine  historical  lays,  such 
as  Mr.  Alacaulay  has  conceived  must  have  existed  in  tbc  first 
stages  of  Rome's  existence,  and  which,  at  all  events,  be  has  so 
admirably  supplied.  Neither  can  any  nation  vie  with  Spain  in 
the  extent  and  excellence  of  lyrical  poetry  :  her  iniscellaneoos 
ballads,  whether  touchin};  on  private  life  or  the  burlesque,  furnish 
details  ou  points  which  grave  history  thought  beneath  its  notice, 
and  whatever  their  mean  or  end,  they  are  all  and  altogether 
Spanish  and  national. 

From  tbcm  to  the  rich  range  of  the  Chronicles  of  Spain  the 
transition  is  easy;  the  spirit  and  iuteniion  is  so  ec^nate  that  many 
of  our  preceding  remarks  arc  apjilicablc  to  both;  they  told  the 
same  tale  and  each  reacted  on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the 
earliest  chronicles  were  made  up  from  soogs  previously  current, 
and  were  fused  and  formed  into  a  prose  so  poeucai  and  pictu- 
resque, that  in  after  times  this  very  prose  was  reconverteci  into 
ballads,  when  ihcy  were  all  the  fashion,  by  the  Sepulvedas  and 
others,  who  restored  the  incidents  to  their  h>rmer  versified  siruc- 
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lore.  Naturally,  vrhen  the  growing  kingdom  of  CastUc  took 
more  chape,  courtly  and  learned  leisure,  dissatisfied  alike  with 
creeping  legends  in  monkisli  Latinitv  and  nith  the  ballad  history 
that  conlenied   the   people,  demanded  a  class  of  readin<;   more 

t  solid  nnd  substantial.  Accordin;;!}',  the  first  gvnuine  prose  cbro- 
oicle  was  cumpilcd  and  partly  composed  by  Alunso  el  SiLbio, 
wfaoie  example  was  marc  or  less  followed  down  to  Philip  II.,  when 
Spain  hastenetl  to  its  fall,  and  chronirlers,  nsbametl  nnd  afraid  of 
what  they  must  record,  weie  silent.  Alonso  himself  carrie<l  his 
story  down  to  liis  falhcr's  dt-aib  in  \'2b2.  In  this  passage  from 
poetry  to  prose,  from  the  tradiliunnl  Ici  the  historioU,  the  early 
portions  are  tinctured  wi!h  the  unprofitable  and  legendary  learning 
of  the  period  ;  but  t<jw,irds  the  conclusion  an  approach  is  made  to 

•  sober  uarralion.  'I'his  bo<jk.  willi  the  ywosc  Chronicle  of  the  Cid 
Us  contemporary  (so  excellently  rendered  by  Southcy),  became 
subsequently  a  storehouse  for  ballad-mongers  and  dramaiists,  who 
drew  from  them  inciflents  of  romance  and  adrentnroua  scenes. 
Alonso  XI.  (I3l-i-135tl)  first  created  the  office  of  Royal  His- 
loriographcr,  whose  duly  was  to  keep  up  these  books  of  kings, 
and  who  continued  to  do  so  down  to  Charles  V.  The  uuthors 
of  the  early  and  most  interesting  chronicles  were  men  of  high 
rank  and  eye-witnesses;  thus  the  chief  justiciary  Jjian  Numz  de 
ViUaizan — ^a  medieval  Lord  Campbell — wrote  for  Henry  II. 
(1379)— and  the  cx-cbancellor  Pedro  de  Ayala  (1332-1107) 
diranicled  the  four  extraordinary  reigns  during  which  he  held 
the  highest  situations.  Although  he  could  not  quite  drop  the 
idoi  of  the  den,  the  lawyer,  parts  of  his  graphic  record  of  the 
Spanish  war  of  the  Roses  under  Peter  the  Cruel  are  hardly  less 
interesting  to  Kngllsh  readers  than  the  deli^rhlful  pages  of  Froissart. 
The  rhancellor.  who  bore  Peter's  standard  at  Najera.  J367— the 
Vitoria  of  its  day — was  then  tnlien  prisoner  by  our  Black  Prince 
and  carried  to  England,  where  be  beguiled  his  captivity  wiih  his 
pen.  As  he  broufjht  to  the  task  talent,  classical  learning,  and 
experienced  knowledge  of  the  affairs  in  question,  more  cicnuine 
materials  for  authentic  history,  some  ntUtwanres  being  made  for 
portizunship,  cannot  well  exist;  and  he  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  earliest  modern  historian.  The  Chronicle  of  Juan  II.  (1353- 
14o4)  compiled  by  various  authors,  portra\s  that  age  of  tourna- 
ments and  IroubaiUmrs;  nor  are  records  of  ]>articuLar  events 
wanting.  We  wonhl  note  for  instance  the  minute  details  penned 
on  the  spot  by  Deletta,  and  abridged  by  Juan  de  Pineda,  of  the 
PoMto  JionrviO.  or  Passage  of  Hoiioor  bcld  in  1434  at  ilie  bridge 
III  of  Orbiew,  by  Sucro  de  Quinunes,  to  ransom  himself  from  the 
I  fancietl  bondage  to  his  mistress  of  wearing  a  chain  every  Thurs- 
day, when  6*27  real  life  and  death  encounters  took  place.     This 
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extraonlinary  and  authealic  account  is  well  worth  the  stucl^  of 
our  high-spiritetl  Kglinlons  and  stalwart  Campbells  of  Saddle. 
Wc  know  of  no  book  to  compare  it  wiih,  except  our  own  Scroiie 
and  Grosvcnor  trial  for  the  right  of  a  coat-of-arms.  Again, 
to  specify  another  hardly  less  remarkable  example,  in  the 
Seguro  de  TordesiUas.  or  Pledge  of  Tordesitlas,  in  1439,  when 
Pedro  Fernando  de  Vclasco  guaranteed  the  conferences  between 
Juan  II.  and  bis  rebellious  son  and  nobles,  we  have  these  tur- 
bulent and  mistrustful  days  daguerreotyped  by  *  the  good  Count' 
himself. 

Among  the  rhroniclcs  of  particular  persons,  that  of  Pero  Nino, 
an  eminent  soldier  and  sailor,  was  written  by  his  faithful  squire, 
Gutierre  Perez  de  Gama.  The  *  loyal  serviteur'  of  that  Castihan 
Bayard  records  the  ravages  committed  about  1390  by  S|>aoisU 
fleets  on  the  KngUsh  coasts  from  Falmouth  to  Poole!!  Still 
more  stately  and  Shakespearian  is  the  Chronicle  of  the  Constable 
Alvaro  d«  Luna  (ob.  1453) — tlie  work  of  an  unknown  retainer, 
who  faithfully  and  affectionately  vindicated  the  memory  of  ifae 
great  man  he  had  served  and  loved — as  the  Usher  Cavendish  did 
by  his  Cardinal  Master  afterwards.  To  these  may  be  well  added 
the  outline  of  the  life  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  t}w.  Great  Captaia. 
sketched  by  bis  comrade,  Jlcrnan  Perez  del  PitJgar — el  de  lot 
Jiazanai  =  him  of  the  deeds;  the  pious  and  intrepid  soldier  who 
fixed  the  Ave  Maria  on  the  moscjueof  Granada  while  yet  Moorish. 
This  person  so  celebrated  in  Spanish  song  aud  the  drama,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Pemando  del  Pulgar,  the  courtier  chro- 
nicler of  Penlinand  and  IsabelLa,  to  whom  Mr.  Prescoit  has  given 
his  supersedeas.  The  chronicle  of  Ray  Gonzalez  de  Clavijos,  the 
eminently  Spanish  ambassador  in  1403-1405  to  Tamerlane,  does 
nut  sutTer  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  first  travellers,  Mande> 
ville  and  Uoe.  These  chronicles,  with  the  brief  remains  of 
Columbus  gracefully  touched  on  by  Mr.  Ticknor  (i.  18s).  wind 
up  a  series  extending  over  two  ccnluries  and  a  half,  and  unrivalletl 
in  variety,  picturesque  and  poetical  element,  constant  and  con- 
sistent nationality.  In  those  freer  days,  there  was  no  attempt 
lo  imitate  aniiqnity.  Men  only  began  to  ibiok  uf  style  when 
plain  troth  was  a  libel.  Had  our  Sir  Walter  been  familiar  in 
youth  with  this  rich  and  unexplored  mine,  with  what  a  (nitliful 
spirit  aud  gorgeous  pomp  would  not  the  ore  have  been  extractetl, 
refined,  rendered  current  and  Kuropean !  The  black  letter 
editions  of  these  chronicles  form  most  enviable  treasures  to  the 
collofior,  while  for  mere  readers  tho  modern  reprints  of  Madrid 
and  Valencia  will  be  found  more  intelligible  as  well  as  more 
accessible. 

These  kingly  smd  knightly  Chronicles,  destined  for  instruction 
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ftiul  example,  led  to  productions  of  less  stately  gravity,  and  com- 
posed for  purposes  of  mere  amusement.  Frutn  ibc  Chnmicic  of 
I)i>n  Roderick  ibe  last  uf  tbc  Guihs,  mixed  up  as  it  is  wilti 
labulous  personajres  and  incidents,  now  familiarized  to  us  by 
llie  noies  to  S^iiiibpy's  last  and  perliafK  best  epic,  there  was 
but  one  step  to  romancrs  of  cbivalry  proper  and  of  professedly 
pure  invention — and  ibftt  step  ua»  no  diflicnU  one  wlib  a  peiiplc 
wtiosc  authorized  legenils  were  stuffed  wiib  ndiculuus  absurdity 
r— for  no  romance  is  «)  full  of  lies  as  tbc  life  of  a  saini — and 
vliose  actual  antecedents  and  practice  were  so  full  of  the 
lieroic  and  marvellous  element  us  to  re(|uiie  only  the  lapse  of 
&ne  tu  jiass,  as  they  now  do,  into  the  uriquesti<mcd  duninin  of 
•fairy  fancy.'  In  pniporiion  as  the  cx>nquesl8  of  Spain  exipnded 
on  the  Moor  and  real  heroes  gfrew  scarcer,  the  Paladins  of 
Englanil  and  France  found  Tavuur  in  tbe  Venitisula.  Ilcnce 
Krose  that  extraordinary  family  whose  dcsccjiduntsi,  says  Cervantes. 
^ecjuiie  innumerable.  Of  these  Amadts  de  Guula  is  the  head 
and  type,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  ibe  Poema  del  Cid,  at  once  the 
lErst  and  best;  it  was  wriiien  by  tiie  Poriuguese  knight  Vasco  do 
Jtifbeira  (obt.  1403).  Its  success  was  immediate  and  universal, 
ftud  oddly  enough  rivalled  in  popularity  its  subsequent  extiii- 
guisber,  Don  Quixote.  Fcjr  two  centuncs,  bowercr  grave 
leaiors  like  Pedro  do  Ayaln  lainenied  ibe  loss  of  time  in  per- 
nsing  such  *  pleasing  nonsense,*  it  was  moie  read  than  any 
book  by  any  cbautellor  or  ex-chancellor  ever  was  or  will  be. 
The  pur|>orl  was  to  depict  a  [leifect  knight  in  his  csseotiul 
aualilies  of  courage  and  chastity,  and,  however  professedly 
fictitions,  the  lale  was  true  to  ibe  then  existing  age.  VVe,  in  this 
epoch  of  rail  and  steam,  are  weaned — Southey*g  versions  and 
rcnlicta  notwithstanding  —  with  lenglby  repetitions,  which  of 
ibemselves  were  considered  a  merit  in  an  idle,  unscientific  period. 
It  is  due  to  Lobeira  to  say  tlui  in  bis  Amadis  ibe  interest  is  less 
frittered  away  than  in  many  uf  its  successors,  and  with  all  its 
bncertainties  in  dales  and  gecgraphy — all  its  Imaginar)'  facts  and 
personages — it  is  justly  pnmounccd  by  Mr.  Tickuur  to  be  a  lite- 
rary phenomenon  from  its  great  and  enduring  inHueuce.  This 
leatler  was  followed  by  countless  iiniiaii<ms,  in  which  Ksplandians, 
IPalmerins,  and  so  fonh,  pass  the  Oanrjuo  glass;  and  the  Church, 
ever  jealuusuf  rivals  in  jmbtic  favour,  and  on  the  watch  to  marshal 
into  her  service  anj  i>roini8iug  recruit,  soon  came  turwurd  «ith 
religious  and  celestial  knights,  hoping  to  supersede  the  profane, 
Uid  monopolise  ibis  popular  bruuchol  iLter.ilure.  These  tiresome, 
nterminable  romances,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  have  had  their 
day.  Peace  tu  their  ashes,  and  furgivcness,  for  to  ibem  we  owe 
|)on   Quixote.     Gunpowder  practically  reduced  knighthood  to 
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the  ranks  ;  and  Ccn'antes,  in  bis  immorul  work,  laughed  Spain's 
jebivalry  away,  and  dissipated  ibe  g'loruius  dream  ;  yet  ifae  rrrv 
'KBsIerpiece  that  scheduled  them  to  the  collector's  sbelf,  testified 
the  extent  of  tbeir  previous  vilaliiy,  and  huw  intimate  the  acquaint- 
ance with  them  ol'  Cervantes  was — nay,  bow  deeply  they  had 
engaged  the  young*  sympathies  of  the  essentially  chivalrous  nature 
of  the  fatal  genius— is  evident  in  every  chapter  of  Don  Quixote^ 
as  was  first  and  fur  ever  settled  by  liic  researches  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Bowlea,  whose  learned  edition  has  pioneered  the  way  to 
every  subsequent  one  of  any  pretension,  whether  Spanisli  or 
foreign. 

Thus  far  Castilian  literature,  born  in  troubled  limes,  had 
waxed  in  strength  amid  real  dangers  and  dilHculliea.  From 
Alonsfl  the  Wise  down  to  Juan  II.,  which  forms  the  first  periiKJ, 
wlieiher  clothed  in  verRo  or  prose,  it  was  the  genuine,  full- 
toned  expression  of  nationality^  free  from  foreign  admuture — 
for  even  the  Provcn<;aI  was  but  on  the  surface.  The  lung  reign 
of  Juan  II.,  from  1407  to  1454,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  letters,  marked  an  epoch  of  change.  His  was  the  o^o  of 
Style.  The  arms  of  Spain,  which  might  better  have  been  employed 
against  the  Moor,  were  too  often  turned  against  herself,  aud  the 
cause  of  crown  and  country  risked  in  civil  dissensions.  '1  "he 
refined  and  imlolent  sovereign — a  popinjav  among  mail'clad 
barons— passed  his  days,  like  his  contemporary  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, * yn  redyn  of  romans,  yn  synging, yn  harpyng.  and  ya  alle  other 
solaces  of  grele  pleznunce  and  delyghte.'  His  court  was  the  centre 
of  show  and  song.  While  vvuiiing  ragtrd  outside,  he  hedged  in  bis 
golden  crown  wilb  all  who  were  most  intclteciually  distioguislicd, 
and  was  their  example  and  idol:  literature  became  a  fashion 
and  a  passion;  poetry  a  social  necessity,  to  the  exclusion  almost 
of  other  arts;  every  hill  rose  to  be  a  Parnassus,  every  fouiilaia 
a.  UipfKicrene.  To  bis  Jetlers,  not  arms.  Juan  owed  liis 
safety  and  crown,  by  their  attracting  powerful  grandees  to  him 
personally.  Thus  vhe  sword  was  parried  by  the  pen,  aud  the 
clang  of  hostile  trumpets  was  drowned  in  the  songs  of  trouba- 
dours, whom  these  tournaments  inspired,  as  the  Olympic  games 
bad  Pindar's;  the  pp.ice-lo^-ing  Juan,  who  took  no  joy  la  the 
siern  reality  of  combat,  could  not  sympathize  with  the  rough, 
nQSopbisticatcd  frankness  of  soldiers,  and  hoping  to  polish  a  style 
rusted  and  stained  hy  the  battle-field,  turned  wistfully  to  the  '  gBJ 
science  '  of  Provence  for  tenderer  themes,  or  to  Italy  fur  mure 
artificial  forms  of  C4}m|Hisilion. 

In  Provence — the  Provincia  par  excellence  of  Rome — itom 
peculiar  and  tortuoate  pjsition  and  politics,  cullivatton  first 
marked  a  language  grownig  out  of  the  Latin.    This  spoilt  child 
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of  snn^  anil  lore — here  raised  Ut  be  ihe  rcli^on  of  ibe  bewt 
— boTQ  in  Aries,  where  female  benutv  is  still  a  weed,  nursed 
in  a  soft  clinio  and  pence,  nalurally  was  tUe  first  to  influence 
oeighb«>uring-  Spain.  When  Provence,  in  1113,  became  subject 
to  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  ibe  troubadour  and  wandering'  min- 
strel, welcome  in  hall,  spread  the  i/a>/  saber  in  ibe  Peninsula. 
But  in  I4fiy.  when  Arrngon  was  merfred  in  Castile,  Zaragnza.  th« 
then  head  court  of  the  consistory  of  Im'e,  sunk  from  being  a  rapiut 
into  a  provincial  town;  and  the  delicate  Provencal  lan^uaf^e,  unfit 
for  the  grand  and  serious,  when  brought  inio  closer  coUisinn  wiih 
ibe  stning  and  storm-bred  Caslilian,  succumbeil :  it  had  grown 
loo  quicklv  nnd  was  Vn*  bcBUtiful  to  be  long  lived,  and  having 
blossoinetl  with  the  fairest  prosperls,  was  now  doomed  to  perish 
ere  ii  I'ruiied.  We  would  name  among  the  best  specimens  of  this 
dialect — spoken  still  but  seltlom  written  —  the  siagle-bearted, 
Froissart-like  chronicle  of  Jaime,  the  great  conqueror  of  Valencia, 
written  by  Ramon  Munlaner,  and  the  jmems  of  Ausias  March 
(obt.  1460),  the  chief  Limosiii  troubadour  of  love  and  sensibihty, 
and  the  Petrarch  of  Catalonia. 

A  sufficient  insight  into  the  spirit  of  this  period  may  be  gained 
from  the  Cfinton  Epiaioiario,  or  coUecitou  of  105  gossiping  letter* 
purporting  tit  have  been  written  between  1425  and  1454  by  Fer~ 
nemtfo  Gomp.z  tie  Cibdareal,  follower  and  l>i«ly  physician  of  Juan  II. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Ticknor  in  thinking  the  work  apocryphal,  and 
a  Jeu  d'esprit  composed  many  years  aflerwards' — probably  by 
Vera  1/  Znniifa,  a  diplomatist  of  Philip  IV.  ;  but  se  mm  e  vera  e 
hen  trovato.  and  it  presents  a  lively  and  well-imagined  picture  of 
the  manners  and  worthies  of  the  court.  It  is  too  artificial,  too 
elaborate,  to  say  nothing  of  chronological  errors,  to  b«  genuine; 
such  epistles  evidently  were  not  written  to  he  sent.  Like  the 
curious  volume  of  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  which 
give  ihe  secret  history  of  the  time-s  of  the  Catholic  Kmgs,  but 
wht»se  authenticity  has  also  been  questioned,  it  will  benr  x\y>  com- 

erison  wiih  our  undoubtedly  genuine  Poston  lettci-s  (Henry  VI., 
Iward  IV.).  Safer  biographical  notices  will,  however,  be  found 
in  ibe  Gefteraciones  y  Sembtanzas  of  Fernan  Peres  de  Guzman 
(1400-1470),  a  writer  of  poor  poetry  but  better  prose,  in  which 
thirty-four  principal  persons  are  vigorously  sketched — anil  in  the 
daros  Viirones  de  OistiUa,  nervously  ami  concisely  written  by 
Fernando  del  Pult/ar  ("bl.  circa  Hyj).  The  thirty-two  letters 
of  this  Spanish  Plutarch  arc  also  well  worlh  perusal  ;  they  ore 
only  too  brief,  and  we  long  for  more  details. 

Juan  U.  and  his  courtly  versifiers,  ashamed  of  thfi  homely 
effusions  of  ibrir  predecessors,  hoped  to  render  poetry  more 
attractive  by  making  it  more  learned,  and  to  elevate  it  by  greater 
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in^enoity  in  invention  and  lact  in  oomposiuon.  Soon  laborious 
cflirrts  succoclcd  lu  ibe  fnsl  S)irl|;httv  runnings;  lyrics  were  over* 
laid  wiib  pedanlic  erudition  aiid  puerile  allegory;  and  ibe  old 
Gothic  Christian  proportions,  dear  to  the  nation,  were  abandoned 
for  the  claasiral,  mytbi>l<'gical,  and  Italian.  Of  the  chief  poets  in 
Ibis  group,  nf  which  Juan  II.  formed  the  prominent  figure,  suffice 
it  to  name  Ennqne^  Marques  de  ViUena  (13S4- I43'I).  who  strove 
in  141  '1  to  bring  back  from  Arragon  the  guilds  and  usages  of  the 
gay  science,  then  at  its  hi£:bcst  and  final  celebrily,  and  on  wbidi 
he  wrote  a  treatise.  ViUena  was  the  first  to  bo  a  Maecenas  in 
Castile ;  his  affection  for  learning  in  all  its  branches,  his  venturing 
to  think  for  himself,  and  his  advuucc  in  alchemy  and  metaphysics, 
far  beyuud  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  oge,  led  hioi  to  be  ac- 
counted a  necromancer — insomuch  tliat  at  his  death  the  fine 
library  «hich  he  had  formed,  like  our  'good  Duke  Humphrey* 
soon  ofterwards,  was  burnt  and  scattered  by  priests  who  could 
neither  uuder^tund  nor  even  icad  the  contents.  V'illena  translated 
the  ^neid  and  Dante  (126j-l>i21)  into  prose,  and  produced  aa 
original  poem  on  the  labours  of  Hercules,  a  demigod  always 
popular  in  a  country  where  people  love  to  call  on  others  to  help 
them  out  of  il i flic ul ties.  By  him  aUo  we  hare  a  didactic  poem.  Kl 
£>(Ktrinal  ilc  los  Privados,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Alraro  de  Luna 
descends  or  riiies  to  reveal  secrets  touching  kings  and  favourites. 
The  jutlicious  Marquis  combined  gastronomy  with  learning,  and 
in  1423  composed  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  carving,  wliich  may  be 
compared  with  the  •  Forme  of  Cury.'  compiled  in  1390  by  the 
master  c(.)oks  of  our  Kichard  II.  V'illena  sufTLTe*!  much  from 
gout,  the  penalty  irf  rrpeate<l  experiments  on  Ins  cullnnry  tiieories. 
He  was  contemporary  wiili  Ljdgaie,  and  preceded  the  rising  of 
Chaucer,  our  morning  star  of  poetry.  So  far  was  Castile  then 
in  advance.  It  was  in  Villena's  household  that  his  stjuire,  Macias, 
fell  in  love  with  a  bright-eyed  lady,  and  though  she  had  been 
married  in  his  absence  to  a  knight  of  Porcuna,  yet  continued  hi« 
devoti<ms.  Imprisoned  at  AijonciUa  fur  the  sweet  sin,  and  whdo 
actually  singing  a  siumct  in  her  praise,  he  was  killed  by  the 
ofleuJcd  husband,  who  thrust  his  lance  through  the  dungeon 
bars ;  thus  he  j:erished,  swan  like,  with  her  name  and  his  lore 
on  his  lips.  Embalmed  in  Spanish  verses,  Maciai  el  enanwrailo 
became  proverbial — the  synonym  and  model  of  troubadour  and 
true  lover,  the  course  of  whom  never  yet  ran  true.  Four  only 
of  his  fiongs,  written  in  the  Gallician  dialect,  remain;  yel  like 
Sappho,  who  bunit  and  sung,  however  limited  his  works  in 
number,  he  has  left  a  reputation  extended  and  undying.  His 
romantic  end  so  affected  bis  friend  H<Hlrigo  del  Padron,  that  he 
retired  to  a  cloister  and  died  of  mere  grief — a  malady  now  and 
then  fatal,  but  never  contagious.  It 
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times,  abfiut  1433,  that  Viilpna  emlea- 
voureU  to  enlist  in  his  '  gnj'  ranks  a  groatcr  soldier  author,  Ini/f^ 
Lope  fie  Mendoza  (1398-1458),  Marqiips  de  Saniillana^  niiJ  pene- 
rall^  known  in  Spain  as  the  Marquis.  This  projrcny  "f  illustrious 
anresiors  and  pnrcnl  of  iniphly  sons,  in  whose  family  leiters 
ami  Ibeir  patronage  Ion?  continued  hereditary,  was  among  the 
first  grandees  to  maintain  thiit  the  horseman's  spear  was  not 
blunliKl  by  science,  and  that  learning,  long  scorjicd  liy  the  de- 
■cendaois  of  true  Goths  as  effeminate,  pusillanimous,  and  clerk- 
like, was  not  incom]>a[ib1e  with  prowess,  Santillana  was  a  great 
collector  of  books  and  ]\ISS..  then  the  ra^e  in  Italy,  and  was  so 
remarkable  in  every  way  ihnt  foreigners  rnrne  to  Spain  only  to  sen 
him,  as  in  ancient  times  a  Spaniard  went  to  Italy  to  have  a  glance 
al  Livy.  Of  Santillana  is  preser\'ed  a  critical  historical  letter 
or  essay,  written  about  H4r>,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  original 
of  Spanish  poetry.  He  has  also  left  us  a  collection  of  proverbs — 
snmewhal  biblical,  but  noticeable  ns  the  first  and  oldeiit  atli-mpt 
of  the  kind  in  Spain,  and  preceding  our  Lord  Rivers*  '  Dtries 
and  Sayings.'  tt  was  dcslinctl  for  the  cducalirjii  of  llic  sou  of 
Juan  11.  Santillana  moreover  indited  a  metrical  reci.>rd  of  the 
disastrous  naval  action  at  Ponza  in  l43.i,  which  he  called  a 
Comediata.  in  compliment  no  doubt  to  Dante,  It  is  a  sort  of 
vision  in  Italian  octaves,  in  which  the  sad  present  %vas  sootbetl 
by  a  reference  to  a  glorious  past  and  prospect  of  briglitor  fulure, 
— an  ancient  and  incorrigible  Spanish  habit.  Hesitlps  wrilinp 
preiiy  Serratiillas.  imiiatmg  the  Provenfjals,  he  was  the  first  to 
try  the  sonnet  'after  the  Italian  fashion,*  a  form  however  loo 
artificial  and  elaborate  ever  really  to  lake  hold  on  the  nation 
at  large.  All  his  critical  notions  directed  Uim  towards  Italy; 
his  ambition  was  to  dress  h]s  Spanish  feelings,  which  he  never 
abandoned,  in  Tuscan  forms,  and  to  ennoble,  as  be  thonght, 
|wetry  with  classical  allusions  and  allegory,  extra-wei<;hling 
Pegasus. 

'I'hese  royal  and  amateur  authors  were  seconded  by  Juan  de 
Mena  (I4r^-l'156j,  who  by  some  has  been  termed  the  Ennius  of 
Spain — in  derogation,  we  think,  lo  earlier  and  belter  poels. 
Resides  beinij  a  K<irl  of  professional  laurcat,  he  was  hi$lt)rii)gTaphcr 
to  the  King,  so  close  was  the  connexion  betnccn  vcise  and  pruse. 
Dc  Mena,  ou  his  return  from  Rome,  a  thorough  Daniisia.  waa 
taken  up  by  Juan  11.  and  Srmiillatia.  Busking  in  palatial  sun- 
shine, ami  a  true  courtier,  be  chaunled  the  euhjgics  of  the  great 
people,  and,  like  D.nnte,  recorded  the  most  striking  events  of  bis 
day.  His  chief  work,  EI  Labcrinfo,  was  alsii  called  Las  'frea- 
eientatt  from  the  number  of  its  stinz.is.  The  King,  in  the  full  spirit 
of  the  time,  wished  sixty-five  more  to  be  added  to  tlie  three 
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hundred,  ID  honour  of  the  number  of  daj-sinthcyear.  Onlvlwenlt- 
fbur,  however,  were  produced,  nod  noboilj,  says  our  pebble-heaned 
professor,  now  wishes  the  poem  to  be  longer  than  it  is.  Thtt 
labyrinth,  intricate  enough,  ax  infinite  commentators  hare  found> 
professed  to  present  an  rt)lp(r"rical  picture  of  the  cuursc  of  hutnan 
life.  In  imitation  of  the  framework  of  Dante,  the  poet  is  con- 
ducted bv  Providence  to  three  wheels  of  fortune,  past,  present,  and 
future,  by  which  opportunity  is  furnished  for  introducing^  a  variety 
of  national  incident*,  deductions,  and  refiections.  lu  vo^ae  wit 
great — and  nianv  passages  are  popular  to  this  day — e.  ff,  tha 
•Deaths' of  the  Conde  dc  Niebia  and  Alvaro  de  Luna.  Juan 
de  Mena.  as  a  poet,  was  deficient  in  the  true  mens  divinit 
could  lie  escape  the  inveterate  turRency  of  his  native  C 
Dissatisfied  with  the  advance  nftheCnstilian,  nowarenlly  malleable 
language,  and  a  derided  innovator  and  cuphuist,  he  sought  to 
obtain  a  more  polished  style  bv  changing  old-fashioned  worik, 
and  hoped  to  enlarge  and  enrich  Spanish  by  coining  new  ones  and 
Latinisins.  He  was  not  very  successful— often  s.»rnfirinp  Gothic 
force  for  Italian  finesse,  and  overlaying  natural  simplicity  uiih 
conceit,  pedantry,  artifice,  and  affectation.  Mena  was  killed  by 
ft  fall  from  his  mule,  and  buried  by  his  patron  Sanlillana.  who 
wrote  his  epitaph,  as  ho  had  before  celebralecl  in  song  his  loro- 
victimtxed  squire  .Macias. 

In  regard  to  his  niultiiudinous  tuneful  contemporaries,  whom 
Ticknor  and  ]>nsterily  willin«rly  ^vill  let  die,  we  may  consult  iho 
collection  of  Alphnuso  de  JSaena,  a  converted  Jew  and  private  se» 
crelarv  to  Juan  1 1.,  who,  at  his  desire,  col  tojjether  the  works  of 
some  fifty  poeiaslers  between  1449  and  1154,  in  which  Viilatan* 
divo,  once  all  the  fashion  and  now  properly  forgotten,  figures  pro- 
minently. That  '  light  of  poetrv'  wrote  pifctrv  to  fine  ladieii  for 
dull  lords  who  could  not.  This  MS.,  one  of  the  treasures  of  th« 
Cscurtal,  was  reported  *  missing'  during  the  Buonaparlist  invasion, 
but  lurneil  up  in  1824  among  othpr  rare  bibliographical  'gather^ 
bigs'  at  the  sale  of  Aninnio  C«mde.  the  n'uthor  of  the  History 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  an  Afrancescado.  nr  partisan  of  tb« 
French.  It  was  buright  by  Mr.  Heber,  passed  at  his  death  into 
the  Biblioibequc  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  has  never  yet  been  printed, 
although  Itmg  announc-ed  hy  Mons.  Michel  of  Bordeaux.  The 
Israelite  Baena's  colleciion  has  one  great  merit — it  pared  the 
Way  for  the  infinite  Cancioneros  and  Romanceroa. 

Many  circumstances  which  now  and  afterwards  conthbuled 
to  the  influence  of  I  taly  had  been  for  some  time  silentlj 
and  imperceptibly  in  operaiion-  The  languages  were  cognates 
The  bcreilitnry  prestige  of  the  temporal  p<iwer  of  ancient 
Rome  had  always  been  kept   up  by  ttie   spiritued  supremacy 
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of  ibo  Pope^  •  the  gbust  of  the  Human  empire ;'  but  ihis 
old  and  piooB  connexion  was  strengtliened  hy  commercial 
intercourse,  vben  Sicily  ami  Naples  became  subject  lo  the 
crown  of  Arr.i^n.  The  iearnetl  balU  of  Padua  bad  lung 
attracted  Spanish  studenis  ami  travellers,  who,  un  their  re- 
turn, translated  Dante  (inice  bo  early  as  1-1'2H)  and  Petrarch, 
the  true  restorer  of  classical  taste,  and  then  idolised  in  Italy; 
thus  was  offered  to  Spaniards  a  hipher  model  than  the  trou- 
badours of  Provence.  Italian  influence  was  fixed  under 
Charles  V.,  with  whom  the  middle  ages  end;  his  vaulting  ambi- 
tion poured  into  foreign  parts  the  bone  and  marrow  of  Spain, 
hitherto  concentrated  in  the  iiome  siruggle  with  the  Moors,  but 
which  was  now  deprived,  by  the  capture  ol  Granada,  of  any  internal 
safety  valve.     This  occurred  about  the  epoch  when  Italy  was  the 

•  guiding  star  of  Europe  in  arts  and  letters,  when  Lorenzo  spread  a 
passion  for  the  antique, and  the  Classical  under  Leo  X.  wrestled 
with  the  Christian  in  St.  Peter's  itself.  A  ray  could  not  fail  pe- 
iietratin<;  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  traasmiltud  hy  Spaniards  imbued 
with  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Italians,  to  whose  manners  ihey 
bad  approximated,  and  who,  rude,  ascetic,  and  ignorant  of  com- 

■  forts  ol  home,  had  nmv  tasted  the  Capuan  pleasures  of  the  then 
*      Lead- quarters  of  refinement  and  luxury,  when  it  was  the  fashion 

for  all  foreign  finislied  genilemcn  to  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 
Individuals  did  for  Spain,  too  suspicious  to  tolerate  assembled 
bodies,  whatacademies  hml  done  for  Italy.  Spain  then,  from  being 
a  racy  original ,  became  a  cop}  isi  and  a  repealer  of  w  hat  others  had 
said;  first  of  forms,  and  next — and  how  much  substance  is  inter- 

■  woven  with  forms — of  ideas  and  subjects. 

■  The  Italian  sonnet,  attempted  by  Santillana,  was  brought  aoatn 

■  to  Spain  by  an  (Kcident — -whereby  so  many  other  things  are 
mainly  influenced.  In  1J2G  Andrea  Navagiero,  the  Venetian 
envoy,   by  whom   we  have  so  curious  an  itinerary  of  Spain  as  it 

■  then  was,  suggested  at  Granada  to  Juan  Boscan  Almogaver,  a 
Catalan  hidalgo,  lo  cxcbaiigu  the  Gothic  lyrical  form  for  the 
aonnet.     Boscan  was  weii  filled  for  the  work; — familiar  wiih  the 

■  beat  Greek  and  Latin  authors — Horace  and  Tibullus  particularly 
—be  had  rendered  into  Spanish  part  of  Euripides,  and  the  Corte- 
giano  of  Casliglione.  most  idiomatically.  Tired,  as  he  said,  of  the 
*low  vanity  of  translations,'  and  passing  a  quiet,  unostentatious  exiat- 
rnce,  happy  with  his  sweet  wife,  books,  and  home,  he  now  solaced 
_  with  sonnets  the  '  heavy  passages  of  life,'  which  \\W\  occasionally 
B     overshadow  mortal  felicities.    While,  however,  he  took  the  ancients 

lor  models  of  style,  and  Petrarch  of  form,  be  preserved,  as  many         ■ 

of  his   countrymen  to  their  honour  did,   his  individual  tone  of        ^ 

1      thought,  and  the  peculiar  specific  undeniable  borracha,  the  ffoiil 
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</«  terroir,  so  to  speak,  of  ihe  Peninsula.  He  at  one  bouiwl, 
Buch  is  the  just  influence  of  a  master-minil,  onj^raft^d  corrected 
taste  in  Spain  alreadv  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  a  CBialan, 
writing  in  Castilian,  Kcalctl  tlie  fate  of  his  native  dialect.  Time 
has  scarcely  diminisheil  the  effect  he  prmluced  on  his  contempo- 
raries. Spaniards  have  readily  accorded  him  the  reputation 
worthily  due  to  nil  first  founders  and  orioinators.  He  lived  to 
see  his  experiment  fully  carried  out  and  surpassed  by  his  frieDiI 
and  disciple,  Garcilaxo  de  Vcqa  (150.")- 1530),  who  superadded  Ibe 
Virplian  pastoral,  ami  has  been  called  the  Sannazaro  of  Spain, 
Ahhouj»h  his  brief  life  was  divided  hctween  ^ietj  and  bardj 
action,  he  debghtetl  in  Arcadian  themes;  in  practice  a  courtier  ■ 
and  suldier,  in  theory  a  shepherd,  his  t<me  was  soft  nnd  sad,  his  V 
style  simple  and  approprinie,  sweet  ami  thdicate,  and  n-iih  far 
more  grace  than  Bt>$can's.  He  was  killetl  in  an  escilade  at 
Frejus,  to  the  great  griief  of  Charles  V.  The  works  of  this 
'  Prince  of  P<iets,'  as  Cervantes  termed  him,  have  been  often 
printed  —and  overlaid  by  commentators — in  bis  own  country ;  they 
have  also  been  not  Innjj  since  •  done  in  Enplish  '  by  Mr.  Wiffen, 
far  however  from  successfully,  as  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  brother  trans- 
lator, observes. 

1'hus  Boscnn  and  Garcilasn  acclimntisc<l  these  Italian  exotics. 
Slunly  Casiilejo  nnd  Castilian  critics  of  good  old  Gothic  prin- 
ciples inveig;hed  ag:niiist  Pelrarquislns,  and  their  leaden  feet,  as 
no  les$  guilty  of  bijih  treasnn  to  nniional  poetry  than  Luther  was 
to  orthodox  Caihtdidly  ;  hul  ihey  laboured  in  vain.  Even  the 
autocrat  Charles  V.  bowed  to  the  fashion,  and  got  bis  prose 
translation  of  the  Chfvalier  D^termitiP  turned  into  stanz.T<;  by  the 
Portuguese  Fernando  deAcufia,  "bo  washed,  ironed,  and  got  up 
the  impefinl  '  linge  sale,'  as  Voltaire  did  many  a  heavy  basketful 
for  Fretleric  the  Great. 

Wc  have  neither  space  nor  patience  for  mediocrllies.  and  can 
only  briefly  mention  Saa  tie  Miranda,  another  Portuguese  (1495- 
1508).  who  approached  in  his  pastorals  to  Theocritus;  his  simple 
bucolics  and  eclo;rue5  abound  in  local  colour.  He  doted  on  tho 
beauiiTul  country  and  his  ugly  wife,  tor  uhosc  loss,  good  man.  he 
died.  Another  Vov\\i^\ie%c,  Jortfc  dc  Mvntcmayor  (I520-15C1), 
had  the  honour,  as  Cervantes  says,  to  introduce  to  Spaniards  the 
jiasloral  romance,  as  Vasco  i\e  l.oheira,  a  Portuguese  aUo,  had 
introduced  the  chivalrfMis.  Mnntemayor.  on  return  from  traveUing 
in  the  musical  band  of  PhiLp  1 1,  when  i>rince,  found,  like  Macias, 
bis  tad\  love  miirned  to  onoiher.  ami  lhcreu])on  recorded  in  his 
Diana,  under  the  name  of  Marfida,  her  infuleliiy  and  his  sorruvrs, 
emhruidering  his  harmonious  prose  with  tender  verse.  In  this 
fanciful    framework  be    depicted,  romantic   constancy    and   the 
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pfailiMopby  of  love — and,  in  tpite  of  mntiirold  improbabilities, 
the  truth  and  reality  of  feeling  inspired  a  redeeming  interest, 
for,  self-tau^lit  and  no  schftlar,  lie  drew  from  liis  own  heart 
and  the  fresh  field;  left  unfinished,  it  was  roolinued  bv  Gil 
I'olo,  This  Diana,  saved  bv  tbc  poetical  jusiice  of  the  rurnte 
iratn  (be  burning,  set  an  example  to  Cervantes  and  Lope 
dc  Vega,  whose  Galatea  and  Pastures  de  Helem  were  also  left 
untinisbed,  which  none  wbu  like  us  have  tried  \o  read  them  through 
can  regrrl.  ITie  late  Lord  Holland  was,  we  belie%'e,  the  only 
man  who  ever  actually  got  through  Lope's  entire  '  Arrailia.'  We 
ma^-  just  add  Fernando  de  Ihrrcra  of  Senile  (1 034-1096),  callet! 
the  '  Divine"  by  Sp:iniards,  ever  fond  and  prodigal  of  iiilf*s  and 
decorations.  7'his  reformer  of  style,  sudiciently  skilled  in  tbc 
mechanism  of  lang'uage,  endeavoured  to  disiinguish  and  set  apart 
phrases  fitted  for  poetry  from  those  adnpieil  lo  prose.  He  aimed 
also  at  imitative  harmony  by  selecting  words  whose  sounds  agreed 
with  their  sense  ;  but,  however  admirctl  by  S|i»niards  for  his  lofty 
dignity,  m  his  CKalted  Inve-worship  and  vehement  sufTeiiiigs,  bis 
overstudied  language  infers  a  greater  aticniion  to  the  manner  of 
expressing  tlinn  tu  the  sentiments  felt,  lie  hnd  not  art  enough 
to  conceal  Lis  art.  To  our  mind  the  single  ode  on  the  Ruins  of 
Italica  bv  bis  iviuntryman  Francisco  de  Rioja  (obiit  1G59)  is,  like 
Gray's  EiegVf  preferable  to  many  a  huge  tome  of  verse.  The 
low,  minor,  and  melancholy  notp  wbicb  pervades  it — alas  !  for 
Ihc  fleeting  fabrics  of  bunian  pride — is  in  true  aeconl  with  the 
dominant  key  in  Siianish  temperaments.  Infinitely  superior 
again  to  Herrera  was  bis  oihcr  countryman  Luis  Pomx  dc  Leon 
(i527-I.'>91).  This  creator  of  the  Spanish  Ode  wasun  Augustine 
monk  and  doctor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.  Although  sincerely 
pious  and  orthodox,  and  of  austere  and  reserved  habits,  for  only 
havini  translated  into  Spanish,  and  that  for  his  private  exercise, 
the  Song  of  S<ilomon,  he  suffered  five  years'  imprisonment,  by 
which  his  health  and  spirits  were  destroyed.  As  with  Tusso, 
and  so  many  of  the  best  geniuses  of  Spain,  the  muse  alle- 
viated the  sorrows  of  his  cell.  Scarcely  c<mscious  of  possessing 
poetic  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  he  thought  their  exercise 
almost  unsuited  lo  his  sncrcil  profession  ;  an  excellent  Oriental  and 
classical  scholar,  bis  Hebrew  inspiration  took  the  form  of  the 
lyrics  of  Horace,  whom  be  fully  fell,  writing  Christianity,  as  it 
were,  with  pagan  |>en.  II is  prose  was  no  less  poetical ;  in  bis 
treatises  on  the  Names  of  Christ  and  on  a  Perfect  Wife,  humble 
bith  and  strong  enthusiasm  arc  poured  forth  with  the  truest 
Castilian  spirit.  Released  at  lengUi  from  the  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition,  bis  talents  and  sufferings,  his  piety  and  patience  under 
peneculioa,  consecrated  him  alike  in  the  eyes  of  foes  am!  friends. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  devotional  compositions  of  Spaniards 
were  based  on  the  frigid  system  of  tlie  prevalent  srbolasltc  theo- 
logy. Where  all  was  fixed  tmmutable  as  in  the  CTee<l  and  art  of 
ancient  E)cyp(,  no  room  could  be  left  for  fancy  or  imapnatinn. 
PuetiL*  fueling  was  fettered  and  crushed,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or 
in  the  higher  class  of  sacred  song.  How  devout  and  dull  is  the 
Cnrthusian  PadilU — how  much  mure  teniliog  to  tedi6calion  than 
edification  are  the  Villancieog,  the  chants  of  Shepherds  at  the 
Nativity,  and  the  infinite  Loas,  Autos  Sacramentales,  drama^sed 
Scripturc.mysttcisras  and  cxtatic  hallucinations — on  which, throuj^h 
the  patronage  of  the  powerful  Church,  sn  much  versification  has 
been  wasted  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  others  in  Spain,  many  of 
whom  no  doubt  wrote  them  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  and  in  order 
to  be  permitted  \o  put  furth  compositions  more  mundane  t 

Of  the  Pastoral,  the  first  impulse  came  from  Naples,  and 
in  spite  of  its  unavoidable,  intolenible  insipidity,  it  \on^  continoed 
fashionable  with  the  lilt^rary  aristocracy  of  Spain.  This  recbaufK 
of  the  baked  meals  of  the  ancients — who  naturally  anticipated  the 
best  images  of  the  limited  subject,  and  had  ihc  merit  of  being 
both  truer  and  shorter~was  the  reaction  of  the  weariness  of  court 
and  camp,  the  disgust  of  wars  waged  for  foreign  politics,  the 
palling  of  false  manners,  over  excitement,  and  action,  which 
would  bark  trees  with  love-sick  aivord  and  exchange  the  crook 
for  the  lance,  the  oatcti  ]>ipc  for  the  brazen  trumpet,  and  yearned 
for  rural  repose,  simplicity,  purling  brooks,  cool  gro%-es,  and 
babbling  alwiui  green  fields,  which  a  hnt  climate  endears.  The 
interest  so  languid  to  us.  was  iben  heightened  by  tlie  introduction 
of  real  persons  under  feigned  name*;  ibis  new  fancy  filled  the 
city  with  sillvsheep,  Watteau  lovers,  and  the  feelings  and  laucuage 
of  the  most  refine<l  porcelam  of  civilization  were  placed  in  the 
mouths  iif  iho  veriest  clods  of  the  earth,  whose  natural  talk  is  about 
long  horns  and  short  horns.  Although  nothing  can  revive  ibe 
pastoral,  the  humble  subject  was  so  executed  by  her  Arcadian  Sir 
Philip  Sidneys,  that  no  modern  r^ion  can  compete  in  it  with 
Spain.  The  nation  at  large,  accustomed  to  herd  together  in  walled 
towns  for  safely,  has  never  really  known  or  appreciated  the  cborms 
of  country  life,  such  even  as  Ihey  are  in  the  deceptive  mirage  of 
tawny,  salitrose  Castile.  They  feebly  sympathized  with  Bucolics, 
Still  less  cuuld  they  respond  to  conventional  loveMarblntgs.  With 
little  tusic  for  the  delicate  and  tender,  bom  under  an  ardent  son, 
their  fierce  Arab  passion  for  a  real  abject  could  not  comprehend 
the  metaphysical  abstractions,  the  unsubstantial  Platnnisuu  of 
Petrarch  ;  the  cold  consolations  of  clerical  celibacy,  fervid  in  me- 
taphor, ice  in  reality.  Again,  in  the  national  character,  an  boncst 
sense  of  and  sorrow  for  sin  lies  deeper  than  in  the  scuiBng,  incr»- 
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dulous,  voluptuous  Italian,  who,  intoxicated  witb  the  beautirul,  be- 
stows but  little  thought  on  the  moral,  and  never  leas  thnn  in  erotic 
themes.  The  Spaniard,  with  a  greater  perception  of  the  serious 
than  the  apsihetical,  albeit  unable  to  resist  temptation^  never  can 
forget  the  crime.  He  fears  the  Siren  beauty,  and  dares  not 
sacrifice  to  Venus  and  the  Graces  with  undivided  alle^ance. 
fieoce>  as  Bouterwek  remarks,  a  struggle  between  passion  and 
reason,  where  the  force  of  the  one  is  heightened  hy  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  This  moral  seutiuient  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of 
the  warm  lover,  tells  really  and  appositely  in  the  elegies  of 
Spaniards,  which,  dictated  by  affliction  and  affccttan,  at  uncc  are 
true  and  lender.  Take  for  example  the  'Couplets'  of  Jorge 
Manriqne,  written  about  1-176.  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  tn 
them  the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ballads  is  ting'ed 
with  a  melancholy  leaf  in  the  sere  tone  of  a  '  passings  bell  tenderly 
touched  *  on  the  mutability  of  love  and  enrthly  Iiappiness.  Some 
translations  of  these  by  Mr.  Long'fellow  well  deserve  Mr.  Tieknor*s 
praise.  Jorge,  in  whose  family  arms  were  long  allied  to  letters,  wai 
a  gentle,  adventurous  knight,  *  steel  to  man  and  wax  to  lady.'  la 
lus  leniperameni  the  dominant  note  was  low  and  sad,  as  in  many  of 
his  gifted  countrymen,  whose  constitutional  tendency,  when  active 
life  is  over,  and  the  desengaHo,  the  disenchanting  or  finding'  out 
the  cheat,  the  vanity  of  vanities,  has  begun,  seeks  foranew  spiritual 
excitement  in  repentance  and  retirement.  This  feeling  has 
peopled  cloister  and  hermitage  with  Spain's  choicest  spirits. 
Jorge  was  killed  in  1-177,  in  a  skirmish,  and  in  his  bosom  were 
found  onfiniahed  verses  on  the  uncertainties  of  human  hopes — the 
ruling  passion  strong  iti  death. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  with  all  these  Imppy  antecedents,  was 
hiig'hted  at  the  moment  apparently  of  must  promise.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  mind  of  Kuropc  was  arising  from  a 
long,  dark  sleep;  priming  was  giving  wiiigs  to  thought,  and 
Columbus  bad  thrown  into  Spain's  lap  (he  gold  of  a  new  con- 
tinent, lat^e  enough  for  her  awakened  enterprise.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  prepared  the  tide  of  their  country's  greatness — »h«»rt- 
lived  alike  in  arms,  arts,  and  letters.  Consolidated  at  home  by 
the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  freed  from  the  infidel  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada — '  the  central  point  of  her  hisiury' — Spain 
now  stretched  her  wings  fur  a  bolder  flight,  and,  in  possession  of 
kingdoms  on  which  the  sun  never  set,  aspired  to  be  mistress  of 
the  old  and  new  world.  At  this  very  nick  of  time  her  intellectual 
pn^ess  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition.  That  masterpiece  of 
the  myster>'  of  iniquity  was  organised  from  motives  of  policy  and 
finance  by  Ferdinand,  who  cared  neither  lor  letters  nor  for  religion, 
was  sanctioned  by  Isabella  from  sincere  though  mistaken  piety, 
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iind  was  fixed  antl  enlarged  by  ber  eonfrssor  and  minister, 
Ximfinez — who  was  harketl  by  tbc  universal  applauding  nation- 
Spain  has  ever  glorietl  most  in  ber  ^eatest  shame :  wiih  ber 
bigniry  and  patriotism  had  long  l)een  synonymous.  Slcrn  ami 
life-rccklrss  by  nature,  to  destroy  the  infidel  had  ever  been  tfie 
delight  and  bearl-bardening  duly  of  ber  children  :  and  nttxv  with 
suicidal  alarrily  did  tliey  hail  an  engine  armed  ostensibly  agaiiial 
unbeherers,  but  destined  by  a  just  retribution,  when  the  gold  and 
bluod  of  heretics  were  exhausted,  to  recoil,  Frankenstein- like,  nn 
themselves. 

The  transition  from  burning  men  to  burning  books  was  cssr — 
j'rt  lihros  sn?x>itum.  (saliella,  it  is  true,  at  the  introduction  of  llic 
newart  into  Spain  in  1-171.  when  the  press  was  busy  only  with  deii-o- 
rlionol  works  anil  the  classics,  had  encouraged  grammarians  and 
learned  men  ;  but  ere  long  she  raised  obstacles  that  her  successors 
swelled  to  prnhibition — for  she  gave  ready  ear  lo  the  warnings  of 
Rome,  which  quickly  foresaw  the  incomjiatibiHiy  of  the  free  press 
with  a  system  built  on  lies;  and  this  peril  was  fully  revealed 
afterwards  by  Luther,  when  he  held  up  to  the  world  bis  symbol 
of  religious  lihertT,  the  Hihle  in  print — a  symbcd  no  less  balefut 
then  to  the  a-sthetic  l^o  X.  than  now  to  the  liberal  Pio  Nono. 
The  second  Index  I£xpurgniorius  ever  printed  was  the  Spanish 
one  of  Charles  V.  in  lo'IG:  under  his  sfm  Philip  II.  a  priestly 
censnrshiji  was  so  firndy  riveted  that  tlic  publication  of  free 
ibouglit  inilsliighest  ranges  became  almost  impossible  ;  and  mind, 
driven  In  lower  channels,  sank,  after  expiring  struggles,  into  an 
apathetic  collapse,  until  all  was  siJU — adempto  per  iuqnisitionet  ^ 
logiicndi  et  amlientli  commcrvio. 

'i'hc  Inquisition,  so  congenial  lo  Spanish  character,  interfered 
less  with  the  pre-e\ist)ng  popular  reading,  and  works  of  fancy  and 
imaginaiLon.  It  hoped,  by  amusing,  lo  prevent  serious  inquiry, 
and  10  fix  ihc  babii  uf  letting  the  few  think  for  ihe  many.  Hence 
amid  the  nearly  80(10  authors  catalogued  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  the 
true  pioneer  of  Spanish  literary  history,  how  meagre  the  list  of 
th(}Be  who  dared  lo  search  for  truths,  much  less  ventured  to  tell 
them ! — 

Apparent  rari  nnutfti  in  gurgite  vaslo. 

The  nation,  'allowed  to  riot  in  a  world  of  imagination,  was 
kepi  out  of  that  of  moral  and  physical  truth  ;'  men  were  com- 
pelled lo  respect  the  most  terrible  and  ridiculuus  abuses  uf  pre- 
ftcriptipc  authority,  and  forced  to  bow  dawn  lo  false  gods;  un- 
avoidably tberef  ire  the  literature  of  Spain  is  ilcfeciire  in  all  that 
deals  with  intellectual  phenomena.  No  Spanish  Copernin/*  or 
Galileo — both  of  whose  works  figure  in  Rome's  liber  cxpurga- 
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torioa— fixed  or  euliglitened  the  solar  s^-stein  of  Castile ;  no 
BacoHy  with  his  inductive  expcrimenUil  tests,  did  for  nalurc  what 
Descartes  did  for  man;  no  Locke  anatomised  his  undurslunding — 
DO  Vetalius  was  at  freedom  lor  his  body.  This  father  of  dissection 
was  persecuted  out  of  the  world  by  the  infjuisitiou  for  defacing 
Gud's  images.  The  forbidden  physical  and  exact  sciences  were 
overridden  by  subtilties  and  doginaiism,  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
— which  the  Aral)s  had  so  rooted  in  Spain— and  fdthy  casuistry 
of  the  Sancbez  and  Suares  school.  Pi  egnant  inquiry  was  choked 
by  the  chiciinery  of  logicians  and  wranglers,  when  things  wero 
ar^ed  from  words,  and  points  in  dispute  lost  in  definiiions  of 
terms. 

Kefcrring  to  Mr.  Ticknnr  for  details,  if  we  examine  the  leading 
branches  of  Spain's  subscquunl  literature,  we  shrill  find,  as  regards 
the  epic,  ibal  the  Pocma  del  Cid  had  many  followers,  but  few 
rirals.  The  Spaniards  assign  the  first  rank  to  the  Arnucaua  of 
Alonso  de  Ercitla,  a  Biscayan  (1533-I59i>j.  Certainly,  olibough 
odI^  a  fragmem,  it  is  a  third  longer  than  the  Iliad ;  and  if 
quantity  be  quality,  ihc  title  of  the  Spuuish  lIuuK-r  was  not 
improperly  hcstowi-d  on  the  author  by  Sismondi.  ICrL'illa's 
European  reputation  is,  in  fact,  oning  to  Voluiirc,  who  bad 
not  read  him.  He  might  rather  have  been  compared  to 
Lucan,  a  favourite  but  fatal  model  to  Spaniards;  but  modem 
events  seldom  succeed  in  Epos.  Ue  lived  at  a  moment  of  exal- 
tation, when  the  gigantic  scale  of  nature  and  events  in  the  new 
world  stirred  up  Spanish  character,  and  recalled  their  heroic 
ages,  in  some  degree  ;  fi>r  now,  masters  abroad  and  slaves  at 
Lome,  war  was  waged  for  gold,  lust,  and  auihition  against  i;aked 
Indians,  and  not  for  God  and  country  ngainsi  scimitar-HasUing 
Moslems.  Hrcilla,  present  at  lUc  subjugation  of  Arauco,  a  ntimu- 
tain-province  in  Chili,  wrote  on  the  spot,  and  '  in  the  spirit,'  says 
Mr.  Ticknor,  *  with  which  be  fought ;' — but,  however  iiidispuHible 
his  descriptive  talent,  hxs  over  exactitude  was  ill  suited  to  poetry, 
and  fettered  fancy  and  invention.  His  epic,  in  spite  of  episodes,  is 
almost  a  personal  narrative,  a  versified  bulletin,  and  is  moreover 
somewhat  prolix  and  stilly;  particular  passages  may  interest, 
but  the  subject  cantiol :  our  sympathies  are  wiih  the  br.ive 
savages  struggling  for  their  homes  with  savager  Spaniards,  men 
of  iron  fronts  indeed  to  the  foe,  but  of  harder  hearts  to  the  con- 
quered. Again,  the  poem,  in  the  words  of  Byron,  *  wants  a  hero.* 
ErcUla,  from  a  pique  against  Mendoza,  who  had  arrrsted  him 
in  a  fray,  kept  the  General-in-chief  out  of  sight :  an  army 
without  a  head  is,  wc  admit,  less  unusual  in  the  things  of  Spaui 
than  in  Iliads,  which  demand  an  Achdles. 

We   pass  over   the   infinite    Caroliads,    Auslriadas.    Pclayos, 
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Nomantias,  Lepantoi,  and  other  tedious,  turbid  paralleli  to  onr 
Blnckmore  epic8.  which  owe,  says  Mr.  Ticknor.  'more  to  pa- 
Irioiiam  than  jwctry,'  and  are  now  descr^eiUy  dead.  Nor  can 
fureicn  readers  be  eipecUHl  to  wade  through  other  rhymed  cum- 
positions  of  mere  local  interest  or  flattering  to  Sj^anish  pr^ 
judices — and  none  less  than  the  wcarisnme  reUeriouB  narrating 
e.g.,  lives  of  St.  Francis  by  Afo/o,  of  Si.  Benedict  hy  Bravo,  or 
30,000  lines  on  the  Ht-dcmption  by  Blasco;  prolixity  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  Spanish  liternlure.  Perhaps  we  might  cxcfpt  from 
the  burning  the  Bernardo  of  />r.  Hcmardo  de  BalbueTta^  a 
Mexican,  whose  poem  of  45,000  lines,  larg^c  and  unequal  as  bis 
cuiitincnt,  is  based  on  the  deeds  of  the  semi-fabulous  paladin 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  impersonation  of  Spain's  anta^^onisin 
to  France,  at  all  times  the  must  inveterate  foe  to  her  inilepen- 
dence  and  nationality.  Spaniards  not  less  willingly  rescue  from 
Ihe  flames  the  Moiiserrate  of  Captain  Christor/il  de  Virues,  so 
overpraised  by  the  good-natured  Cervantes.  This  spiritual 
»)ic  deals,  in  twenty  cantos,  with  the  soul-saving  miracle  of 
Catalonia's  holiest  big^b  place.  Its  hero  is  the  hermit  Guarin, 
who  in  one  moment  cancelled  a  virtue  of  a  century's  duration  by 
the  seduction  and  inunier  of  the  Count  of  Dnrcelona's  daughter. 
The  towletl  and  bearded  Lothario,  doomed  for  bis  ill  deed  to 
graxc  on  all  fours  like  a  bt'ast,  is  ultimately  pardoned  br  the 
Virgin.  This  gross  let^end,  filter  for  monks  than  muses,  was 
borrowed  from  the  Eastern  Santon  Barsisa,  and  is  current  also 
to  ihiti  day  in  the  Santo  Boccadoro  of  Italy,  although  no  Dante 
bas  grounded  on  it  a  Divine  Come<ly.  Thus  we  find  in  Spun 
%,  reverend  doctor  writing  a  niiliiory  romance,  and  a  captain 
versifying  a  legend  o^  pains  and  pennlties  \  but  peninsular  clerks 
are  of  the  Church  militant,  and  the  tendency  of  Spanish  soldiers 
when  no  Kmger  fit  for  service  is  to  n-tire  on  full  penance. 

Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  didactic  [joetry  of  Spain,  whether 
written  on  things  in  general  by  Lnis  de  Escobar,  on  painting  by 
\^abio  de  Cespedes,  on  poetry  by  Juan  dc  Eridna  and  Vlcaii0 
i£spitiel,  or  on  medicine  by  Francisco  dc  ViUalobos;  feeble 
throughout,  and  no  ma&ters  of  the  arts  they  professed  to  teach, 
these  stringers  t<^ether  of  commonplace  truisms,  dear  to  the 
oriental  Spaniard,  want  alike  the  wit  and  worldly  knowledge  of 
Horace,  the  elegnnt  finish  and  point  of  Hope. 

Among  professedly  burlesque  and  mi>ck  heroics,  the  natural 
reaclion  of  stilly  bombast,  unworthy  childish  things,  albeit  Banc> 
ilione<l  by  the  BiLirachomyomschia  and  Culex  of  the  classics, 
may  be  noted  the  Mosqnea,oT  war  of  flies  and  ants,  by  Villnrictosaj 
aiitl  the  GatomacUiu  "f  Lope  de  Vega — an  overdone  contest 
between    two   cuts,  which   disturbs   rather  than    delights    qoict 
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lUidenu  ;  nor  perhaps  will  manTsurh  now  place  in  a  verv  different 
doss  the  jii^ravely  designed  DragotUea  of  the  same  author,  written 
in  ten  canlus  of  octave  stanzas  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
Inviorible  Armada.  Here  we  have  the  new  variety  of  a  solemn 
epic  dedicated  to  the  dislionour  of  its  hero; — violent  ami  cnarse 
tbroujthout,  it  teems  wuh  scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth  nnd 
ber  gallant  DrttAe,  and  it  is  difhculi  to  determine  whether  the 
ptmr  performance  be  most  frantic  or  fnlse  ;  at  all  events,  it  proves, 
as  Mr.  Ticknor  says,  how  '  familiar  and  formidable*  to  Spaniards 
was  the  name  of  tJie  singer  of  their  King's  whiskers.  T^ope  in 
1599  wrote  10.000  lines  on  San  Isidro,  the  ploughman  patron  of 
Madrid,  whose  work  when  ultvc  was  done  for  him  bv  angels, 
UoA  whose  bones,  when  dead,  restored  Philip  111.  to  health. 
The  8^6  of  chivalry  of  Juan  II.  was  not  less  portrayed  by  the 
Pat»o  honrosOf  than  thai  of  credulity  under  the  bigoted  Philip 
111.  was  by  ihts  hagiological  bucolic. 

If  we  pass  to  history,  real,  philosophical,  and  Iruth-tcUing— m 
Spain,  however  grave  and  dignified,  however  it  might  assume  the 
forms  of  antiquity,  ihelivin<;spirit  was  wanting;  throughout  it  kept 
parallel  with  politics;  manly  and  free  in  the  earlier  chronicles,  now 
it  became  silent  as  rcj^ards  the  hazardous  present^  and,  fearing  to 
look  forward,  either  fell  back  on  the  safe  past — as  in  the  hands 
of  Ocampo,  Morales,  and  Zurita ;  or  shrank  into  a  partial  par- 
tisanship, dealing  with  effects,  not  causes;  or,  deserting  hazardous 
heights,  crept  into  local  annals,  lives  of  saints,  histories  of  mo- 
nastic and  military  orders — the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture — antiquarian,  heraldic,  and  topographical  investi- 
galiuns.  These  branches,  which  offer  very  curinus  indications 
of  national  character,  have  nnt  been  verj*  much  welcomed  into  the 
library  or  estimation  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  whose  chief  end  and  object 
arc  the  belles  leltrcs;  bulfortunately  the  blank  may  be  supplied  by 
reference  to  his  predece-ssors  Ford  and  Stirling.  Again,  bearing 
in  mind  the  literary  and  gastronomic  tastes  of  Villena,  the  earliest 
MoKieuaB  and  carver  of  Spain,  a  page  might  have  been  enriched 
with  her  blacklctlcr  culinary  treatises,  collectors'  gems.  The  his- 
tory of  olla  ptKlridas  has  yet  to  be  written  :  let  us  hope  some 
German  professor,  llelluosissimus  Librorum,  may  soon  have 
Sti>ma4:h  for  (hem  all. 

Perhaps  the  first  place  among  the  historians  of  Spain  must  be 
assigned  to  Dicf/o  Hurtado  He  Mendoza  (1503-lr)75).  This 
high-bom  and  richly  endowed  soldier- scholar  was  ambassadur  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  his  stern  and  efficient 
Governor  of  Siena,  and  upholder  of  the  Imperial  party  against 
ihc  Papal.  A  Spaniard  to  the  backbone  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  his  tone  of  thought  was  firm,  decided,  and  energetic,  his 
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Myla  classical  anil  picliircBquc,  bis  eloquence  unadorned  and  free 
from  trick  ;  wiih  him  also  onn:inaled  the  Picaresque,  ihe  peculiar 
novel  nf  Spain,  of  which  more  anon.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Aldus,  who,  hy  reducing  liie  ponderous  folio  lo  a  handy  form,9o 
much  facililaled  reading.  Meiidoza's  solace  and  companions  were 
his  bo(»ks;  these  wilh  ancient  MSS.  he  collected  sedulously  and 
left  lo  ihe  Escoria!.  To  tbem  and  his  pen — fidis  sodalibus — ^he 
conBded,  like  Lucilius.  bis  joys  and  sorrows;  thus  n hen  at  the 
mature  age  of  01,  he,  still  amorous  and  testy,  had  thniwn  a  rival 
out  of  window  in  I'hiliji's  palace,  he  beguiled  bis  imprisonment 
for  cuniempl  of  court  by  writing  rethmlilhis  to  bis  lady's  eyebrow  ; 
and  when  exiled  at  lasl  to  his  native  Cranada.  be  there  composed 
liis  masierpiece,  ihe  Mislory  of  the  Wars  against  the  Nforiscoes 
from  l.'*08i«  1570.  Called  by  his  cHiunlrymcn  the  Spanish  yallust, 
be  professedly  imitated  Tacitus  in  manypassages,  and  being  a  soldier 
and  man  of  the  world,  he  dared  to  discard  the  traditionary  and  le- 
gendary, with  which  Spanish  history  is  too  often  overlaid.  Not  so 
Juan  de  Mariana  (1536  1623),  held  iu  Spain  to  be  the  *  Prince 
of  Historiaus,'  and  their  Livy ;  allbi)Ugh  imprisoned  by  the  Inqui- 
sitton  when  73  years  old,  be  bnd  never,  we  should  say,  tresjtasscd 
in  his  history  against  the  prudence  tiiat  might  have  been  exjiecled 
from  a  Je&uit;  hampered  by  7'ubjil  Santiago  and  Pope  ■authorized 
miracles,  \Nhith  pos&ibly  he  believed,  and  certainty  did  not  dare 
question,  and  taking  a  narrow  but  safe  view,  be  distinctly  professed 
only  to  cuUvct  what  had  been  before  said,  and  put  it  into  a  better 
shape,  in  order  to  make  bis  country's  history  better  known  beyond 
ibe  P^TCnees  ;  and  the  Inquisition  should  have  approved — for  in 
doing  so  be  uieritoriously  abstained  from  any  critical  or  irreverent 
sifiing  or  analysing  of  his  authorities.  He  wrote  bis  work  HrsI  in 
L>aiin  and  for  the  learned  of  all  countries,  imitating  Bcmbo,  and 
then,  like  him,  translated  it  into  his  vernacular.  His  style  is  pure 
and  clear,  and  breathes  Castiliaa  gravity  and  nobleness.  'His 
work,'  sajs  Mr.  Ticknor, '  if  not  the  most  trustworthy  of  annals, 
at  least  is  the  most  remarkable  union  of  picturesque  chronicling 
wiiU  sober  history  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.' 

Among  the  rest  of  Spain's  so-called  historians,  perhaps  the 
name  best  known  beyond  her  limiu  is  that  of  Antonio  de  So/is, 
(1610 — 1086.)  who  having  nntien  fair  poetry  and  not  bad 
plays  in  his  youth,  divided  his  age  between  do'otion  and 
ihe  Coitqitett  of  Mexico.  He  too  is  compared  by  Spaniards 
to  Livy — methinks  there  be  six  Richmond*  in  the  field — while, 
from  the  copious,  sustained  eloquence  of  his  work,  it  is  styled 
by  Mr.  Tickuor  '  an  historical  epic'  It  was  very  popular — • 
because  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  and  showing  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  Indians.     It  is  from  the  contrary  feeling  thai 
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Uic  works  of  iheir  aposlle  and  defender  ihe  good  BUhop  Las 
Casas  (1474 — I5GC)  excite  sucli  inleresl  out  of  Spain.  The 
other  writers  on  the  leading  events  in  ihe  new  world — Diaz, 
Herrera,  &c- — have  been  too  recenll}-  and  skilfullv  brought 
before  readers  b_v  Irving:  and  Prescoti  to  require  supplementary 
notice  from  us.  The  History  of  ibe  "War  in  Catalonia  under 
Philip  IV.,  written  by  the  Portuguese  I^ranciico  de  Melo  (IGIl 
•^1667),  is  held  to  be  a  classic  in  the  Peninsula.  The  subject 
is  of  limited  loral  interest,  but  treated  freshly,  quaintly,  and  with 
very  considerable  power. 

1(  will  be  easily  undcrslood  that  where  liberty  of  speech 
was  denied,  where  justice  «'as  deaf  except  when  furnished 
uith  golden  ear  trumpet,  and  the  Corles  <luinb  save  when 
royal  speeches  were  lo  be  seconded,  forensic  and  deliberative 
eloquence  could,  not  Hourish;  it  ini^hl  sceui  stranger  that  in  so 
ultra- Catholic  a  land  ibe  pulpit  should  be  scarcely  less  silent 
than  the  bar;  but  here  the  essential  points  of /a  /V, //«?  failh, 
were  too  unchangeably  laid  down,  were  held  too  sacretl  to  re- 
quire explanation;  no  discussions  were  totcrated^novel ty  even 
of  illustration  was  heresy.  'J'Le  countless  churchmen  who  have 
contributed  so  large  a  portion  to  Spanish  literaLure,  the  authors 
of  iho&o  dark  folios  which  moulder  in  cloistered  libraries,  were 
occupied  with  casuistry,  scholastic  theology,  and  mystical  di- 
vinitv.  Tw<)  exceptions  deserve  notice — Luis  I'once  dc  Leon 
(1528 — 1501),  whose  fine  odes  we  have  mentioned,  and  Luis  de 
Gratmda  (ob.  IjHhj,  Leon,  Horatian  in  style,  though  not 
epicurean  in  principle  was  free  from  all  gloomy  views:  he,  like 
Santa  Teresa,  saw  love  only  In  religion  ;  while  Gratiada,  a  devout 
and  mystic  Dominican,  choosing  the  sacred  books  for  his  ex- 
ample, declaimed  in  a  higher,  bolder  tone,  and  pruciised  rather  on 
the  fears  than  the  hupos  of  his  congregation,  or  else 'changing 
his  hand  '  indulged  in  a  depressing  melancholy  sciiliuicnt,  dear  but 
dangerous  to  Spanish  temperaments — in  which  a  Soofi  oriental^ 
notion  was  and  is  that  the  snul,  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity, 
may,  even  after  the  most  deadly  sin,  be  reunited  by  asceticism 
and  contemplation.  Both  these  goud  nnd  able  men,  notwith- 
atanding  their  eloquence  was  pure  and  fervid,  their  piety  sincere 
and  orthodox,  became  in  their  turns  inmates  of  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inrjuisilion,  which  preferred  for  popular  prpachers  blatant 
fiiars  of  the  niendicani  orders,  apostles  of  obscurantism,  who  filled 
ihe  muUiiudc  with  stnnes  instead  of  bread.  'J'heir  glaring  offt-nces 
against  religion  as  well  as  taste  induced  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Pndre 
Jsta  (1703 — 1781)  (the  same  that  ininslaied  Gil  Bias  into 
Spanish  and  then  claimed  it  fur  Spain),  to  put  forth  the  History  of 
Fray  Gcrundio,  in  whom  he  drew  the  portrait  of  ibcse  itinerants. 
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Ab  Cervantes  bad  laughed  knight-errantry  away  by  DoQ 
Quixote,  he  bt>pcd  to  pve  these  illiterate  ranters  their  quietus  by 
a  book— but  he  miscalrulated.  He  took  the  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion, ami  was  put  out  of  court  nnil  pulpit  by  his  opponents,  Trho 
pandered  to  the  craving^  fur  nonsense  of  their  flocks,  who  'will 
have  it  so.'  The  idea  of  the  Gcrundio  was  well  imagined,  and 
the  execution  clever,  but  overdone.  The  Spaniard  rarely  leaves 
anything  in  the  inkstand.  Time  in  the  Peninsula  never  bad  any  ^ 
value.  ■ 

lluit  g:real  fact  being  olhernisc  in  olher  parts,  we  shall  not  now  ^ 
enlarge  on  the  Drama  of  Spain,  whicli  has  been  treated  in  historical 
and  critical  detail  bv  Moiaiin,  Schlcgel,  and  Schack,  and  already 
reviewed  in  our  Xos.  49  and  117.     Mr.  Ticknor  devotes  nearly       < 
a  volume  to  careful  and  accurate  recapitulations;    193  p^es  are  fl 
given  to  Lope  dc  Vega,  whose  multitudinous  works  and  pecii>  ^ 
liarities  bad  been  made  familiar  to  Ij^nglish  readers  by  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  commented  on  in  a  separate  paper  of  our  35di  number, 
Sufticc  it  to  say  that  in  Lope  and  Calderun  the  form  and  pressure 
of   the    Spanish    theatre   is    to   be  found ;    these    Irilons  among 
minnows    overwhelmed    all   competitors,    and   ruled   the    boards 
for  nearly   a   hundred    years.      The    golden    age    was    during 
the  reign  of   the    pleasure-lnviog  Alajo   Kinjr  Philip   IV.,  who 
fiddled  while  Spain  was  consuming  away.      He  silenced  the  op- 
position of  the  Church,  alwnvs  biltcrlv  histriomastix,   much  from 
dislike  to  the  stage  as  immoral,  and  more  because  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  favour — i,  e-  purse — of  the  public.     I'he  germ  of  thci 
Spanish  theatre  is  to  be  traced  in  the  satirical  dialogue  of  MinffO 
Eevulgo  (Domingo  Vulgus),  written  in  1472,  and  still  more  ia 
the  ver)'  free  pages  of  '  Celestina,'  'the  Spanish  Baw^d,'  com- 
posed la  Seville  about   1  190  by    Rodrlgo  Cota.     This  tale  op' 
tragi -comedy,   from  its  dr.tmatic  novelty  and  seductive  interest,, 
for  a  longtime  formed  the  favourite  reading  of  iiU   classes  amt- 
both  sexes.     The  impropriety  of  its  previous  scenes  was  said  to 
be  justified  by  the  retributive  catastrophe  of  its  profligratc  person- 
ages; but   many,    no    doubt,    read    their    progress    more    to  be 
amused,   and   may  be    corrupted,   than   to   be   benefited    bv  the 
moral    of   the  conclusion.     Be  that  as   it  may:    its  viciousness, 
intrigue,   busy  plot  and  action  passed  into  the  stage,  and  becnma 
a    taint    of   race    which    has   always    characterised    the    Spanish 
theatre.     This  was  advanced  by  Juan  de  Eneina  (1468-t534)» 
who  exercised   great  literary   influence  in  bis  day,  ami   by    GH 
Vicente  (renewed  in  detail  in  our  Number  157).  the   first,  bcit^j 
and   last  dramatist  of  Portugal,    to  read   whose  wt)rks  Erasmus ! 
is  said   to   have  learnt   Portuguese.      A  careful   enumeration  of! 
alt  the  plays  anterior  to  Li»pe  de  Vega  will  be  found  in  Moratin's] 
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Tesoro.  la  vain  Cenuites,  who  in  fais  Noinantia  approached 
iEschvlus,  anil  nho  has  given  us  so  curious  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Spanish  drama — ivould  that  Shakespeare  had  done 
as  much  for  ours  ! — in  vain  the  erudite  part}'  strove  to  rear 
the  ^'oun^  theatre  according   lu  classical  forms.     The  commoa 

»  sense  of  the  people  decided,  and  wisely — what's  Hecuhatu  them? 
—in  favour  of  subjects  and  styles  that  they  understood  and 
enjoyed.  It  rcvolled  at  narrowing  theatrical  illusion  by  cou- 
ventiunal  unities.  Lope,  nho  settled  the  question,  knew  the 
offence  of  brcaliing  classical  canons,  but  felt,  when  writing 
somewhat  apologetically  on  the  art.  that  the  pit  wliich  paid  had 
the  best  right  to  pronounce,  and  that  those  who  live  to  please 
must  please  to  live.  Hence  ttie  marked  nationality  of  the 
Spuiish  theatre;  where  e\*erything.  costume  and  character,  how- 
ever gross  tlie  anachronism,  was  Castilianised  to  the  fashion  of 
the  moment. 

Xope  /V/f>  (Ic  Vc^a  Carpio  (lo62-If»Ii5)  began  life  a  soldier, 
renounced  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  died  a  priest.  His 
excessive  popularity  arose  from  his  being  the  impersonation  of 
his  period,  and  its  mouthpiece,  whether  dramatising  s.iere<l,  pro< 
fane,  or  national  history.  He  tried  every  branch  of  composition, 
but  reached  in  none  above  the  excellence  of  mediocrity — for 
he  was  deficient  alike  in  true  poetic  feeling,  as  in  thought,  power, 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Lope  like  a  spoilt  child 
ran  riot' — hia  extemporaneous  improvisatore  flood  was  uncx- 
smpled — but  there  was  nothing  deep  in  this  babble  of  a  summer 
brook,  enlivened  as  the  dashing  riplcts  might  be  with  play  and 
sparkle  ;  his  xtnns  prde  in  who  facility,  was  fatal  to  his  future  fame. 
None,  however,  can  refuse  him  the  full  credit  of  having  most 
mccessfulty  wooed  and  won  his  Madrid — but  he  neither  sought 
to  please  the  foreigner  nor  futurity;  nor  can  Northerns  fully 
estimate  the  delight  produced  on  Southern  ears  by  mere  metrical 
bannony  and  mclUBuous  wonts  for  sound's  sake,  independently 
of  sense  and  sentiment.  The  number  of  his  written  verses  is  said 
lo  exceed  twenty-one  millions. 

While  the  theatres  of  Spain  and  England  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  classical  forms,  they  differed  essentially  in  substance.  With 
our  masters  — or,  to  speak  correctly,  our  one  master  and  his 
infinitely  feebler  followers — the  study  of  man  and  character  was 
paramount,  the  action  secondary ;  with  Spaniards,  words  and  tricks 
take  precedence  of  ideas.  The  leading  object  of  their  authors— 
although  so  many  clergymen  dignify  the  list — was  to  interest  and 
amuse,  not  instruct  or  elevate;  ihcy  strove  to  excite  curiosity  and 
gratify  the  natives  by  stage  effect,  complicated  situations,  and 
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by  holding  up  ihc  mirror  of  local  existing  life,  manners,  antl 
icntimcnU,  ami  those  of  a  city  the  most  profligate,  when  ihc  epoch 
of  Philip  IV".  was  reflected  in  that  of  our  Charles  M.— the  reactions 
of  the  austere  sway  of  ihcJr  saturnine  Philip  H.  and  our  snur 
Puritans.  W^ith  ihem  the  real  devcloj)nieol  of  a  human  nature  was 
seldom  aimed  at;  the  jMr&on  yields  to  the  plol,  and  Xfc  see  ihc 

jo\s  and  pains  of  the  body,  nut  of  the  soul.  Accordingly,  when  the 
ephemeral  p^eant  is  past,  full  as  it  may  he  of  animal  spirits  and 
ups  and  downs,  we  caxvy  nothing  away  thai  abides.  The  Spanish 
drama  is  to  be  beheld,  not  read ;  and  this  may  be  partly  tested  by 
the  imitations  of  Drydcn  (1G31-I700j,  so  meagre  in  charactcr^so 
stutfed  nith  fulgety  intrigue,  so  larded  with  wortly  bombast,  and 
on  the  whole  so  unworthy  of  his  wonderful  talents;  but  he  loo 
wrote  fur  bread,  and  made  himself  man  of-a)l-work  to  the  caprices 
of  the  hour. 

The  rival  and  successor  of  Lope,  Pedro  d«  Calderon  de  fa 
Barva  (1G00-1G81),  was  also  u  soldier  and  priest.  Fertile  in 
aittus,  toas,  and  plays  lay  and  rchgious.  his  Oriental  ornanieni 
aud  incteuric  brilliancy  of  language  fascinate,  while  his  melo- 
Uiuus  fluency  somewhat  redeems  hyperbole  of  character,  faulty 
morality,  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  sacrifice  of  all  propriety. 
SercTie  and  gentle  in  spirit,  kindly  and  benevolent   in  practice, 

[Calderon  carried  out  the  princijilcs  of  Lojie  with  greater  refine- 

lOicnt— he  had  also  more  power  of  inspiring  terror  ;  he  lighted  up 
his  scenes  with  the  last  ray  of  .Spanish  chivalry,  and  with  him — 
«ee  our  reinavks  in  vol.  xiv. — the  curtain  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  on  his  country's  stage.     Of  other  play-writers — the  name 

\l»  legion — we  can   now  allude  to  two  only.      Guillen  de  Cdutro 

iI5G7-I631)  began  a  wildier,  turned  author,  and  died  a  pauper, 
lis  name  is  best  known  by  being  linked  with  the  immortality  of 
the  Cid  and  Cornoille,  who  borroweti  from  his  '  Mocedadcs  '  a 
Spanish  subject,  that  we  cjinnot  think  was  improved  by  French 
Oniiies  and  perversions  of  fact,  by  which  Ximena  is  travestietl 
into  the  tragic  cofjuette  Chimcne,  who  marries  her  father's  slayer 
the  self-same  day  of  the  murder !  The  other,  Gabriel  Tellez 
(ob.  1018),  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and.  under  the  name  of 'I'irso  dc 
Molina,  wrote  Kl  Burlador  de  Scvilh,  whose  hero.  Don  Juan,  has 
been  rendered  European  by  Bcaumarchais,  Mozart,  and  Byron. 
tlttw  httle  now  rc'uiuins  of  this  theatre,  once  the  model  and 
pride  of  Europe!  Its  celebrity,  however  wide,  Is  traditional  and 
taken  for  granted,  rather  than  ascertained  by  actual  reading  the 
originals.  Lope,  the  '  phoenix  '  of  his  time,  never  will  rise  from 
his  ashes:  he  has  strutted  his  ilay  on  the  buards  and  vanished— 
$tat  mafftii  nominis  umbra.     He  was  fur  a  tunCj  and  has  lasted  it ; 
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T\btle  'tlic  thousand-souled*  Sliakcspcare^  Nalure's  darling,  who 
xras  for  all  time,  lives  ami  will  live  as  Inn^  .is  tbe  baman  liearl, 
vliich  he  probed  and  ajiiiatetl,  continues  to  beat. 

In  approarhing;  the  novels  of  Spain,  one  of  ibe  richcil  and 
most  national  branches  of  Iier  literature,  vrc  feel  the  objection 
which  will  naturally  be  made,  on  the  name  of  Cen'anteSj  the 
noblest  in  her  wide  inart_vroIop;_v  of  penins.  heifisr  omitted  in  these 
remarks — the  part  of  ILimietlefioul; — but  our  rcmaiiiiiig^  space  is 
far  to<i  limited  for  so  h-irgc  n  subject,  and  wc  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  devote  a  paper  to  his  especial  consideration.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Ticknor  presents  in  63  pages  a  careful  synoptical 
new  of  his  hard  and  chequered  bfe,  his  various  works— pastorals, 
plays,  poetry,  and  novels. 

An  cosily  understood  reaction  led  from  the  stately  fictions  of 
chiTalry,  by  the  simpler  pastoral,  to  novels,  the  romance  of  private 
life,  sketched  with  trmb  from  nature,  in  which  lies  the  secret  of 
enduring:  interest  and  bold.  'J'he  restraints  on  higher  branches  of 
letters,  t4»  which  we  have  adverted,  drove  intellect  into  lower  and 
unprohibited  ranges  ;  genius,  cribbed  and  confined,  took  refuge  in 
humbler  themes,  which  neither  alarmed  nr>r  offended  the  powers 
tljal  were,  but  pleased  them  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  persons  far 
below  ihcni,  and  held  uji  as  Helots  for  tlielr  amusement  and 
iustruction.  As  half  the  world  is  said  to  live  without  knowing 
how  the  other  half  dies,  the  purple-rlid  classes,  who  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  turn  curiously  to  the  sayings  and 
doiogs,  the  ragged  slarving's  of  poor  humanity  in  its  lowest  ron- 
ditton  and  their  nntipodes.  Ct>nlrasl  is  welcome  after  toujmrs 
jterdrix.  The  tales  of  scoffing,  sceptical,  licentious  Italy  were 
far  from  being  popular  with  the  serious,  earnest,  dect)roii» 
Spaniard,  whose  taste  was  formed  more  on  his  gnomic  Conde 
Lncauor  written  to  instruct,  than  <m  the  Decameron,  which  aimed 
only  to  amuse;  accnrdingly,  Cervantes  pr^ifessedly  wrote  his  ex- 
eniplart/  novels  as  a  better  substitute  for  Boccaccio's  delightful 
book  ond  its  kind. 

Italy  was  then  the  most  refined  a)untry  in  Eurnpe,  but  the 
least  military.  Priestly,  commercial,  and  utilitarian,  she  could 
have  but  little  enthusiasm  or  high  aspiration.  Cut  up  into  petty 
principalities,  and  wiih  no  one  nationality,  her  deUghls  were 
cestholic,  indolent,  and  Sybaritic.  She  opposed  mind  to  matter, 
intellect  to  brute  force,  Maclnavellianisnis  lu  fair  pl^y,  and, 
roward-like,  stabbed  in  the  back  the  foe  whom  she  dared  not 
assail  face  to  face  ;  without  ballads  and  with  few  great  epochs, 
she  looked  to  style  rather  than  subject.  Mixing  with  the  world, 
and  scrutinizing  from  behind  the  scenes  the  dirty  pulleys  of  the 
ft  Vatican,  her  Pulcis  and  Aretinos  perceived  the  ridiculous  side  of 
I  much 
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much  that  was  hallon-ed  by  the  ^ave,  isolated,  and  distant 
Spaniard-  By  mere  force  of  contrast,  of  all  (liin^  the  stately 
and  solemn  lends  itself  easiest  to  parody.  Du  subUmt  au 
ridictiJe  il  iCy  a  qu'un  jms  ;  and  that  step  in  Spain  was  taken 
by  Diego  Hurtado  de  Meiidoza  (already  dealt  with  in  hia  higher 
walk),  the  ofiginaTor  of  the  Picaresque,  nr  low  rogue's  march 
novels,  of  which  his  LazariJh  de  Tormcs  was  the  lip-pc — the 
Roman  Comi(juc  of  Scarron,  aud  our  Fielding's  and  SiuoUelt's 
felicitniis  aloriea,  the  offspring — Gil  Bias  the  perfeclion. 

The  campaigns  of  Charles  V.  fille<l  lialy  wiih  Spaniards,  whose 
hereditary  occupation  was  gone  after  the  fall  of  Granada ;  the  ma- 
Jorily  who  returned,  crippled  in  body  and  purse,  were  unfit  fur  any* 
thing  but  to  stalk  about,  bearded  like  pards,  with  cloak  aud  rapier, 
^^^B  A7/)  capa  y  espada,  impersonations  of  poverty  and  pride  in  idte- 
^^^rSess,  too  pruud  to  dig,  but  not  a&homed  to  beg,  borrow,  and  scout 
W  as  base  the  sluvc  that  pays.  Nor  is  their  breetl  extinct.  Thete 
I  disbanded  Bezonians— true  Bisohos — wanlers,  were  let  loose  to 

I  prey  on  society,  and  share  with  clever  sharpers  the  gt>ld  ill-gotten 

H  in  the  new  world,  worse  spent  in  the  old  one,  where  il  cor- 
K^^  rupled  alt  it  touched.  In  the  biographies  and  adventures  of  these 
^^Hf -che^'aliers  crinJustric — the  industry  always  bc^it  practised  in  Spain 
^r  —a  mirror  was  held  up  to  the  time,  which,  like  the  dmroa, 
reflected  its  real  form  and  pressure,  and  in  nothing  more  iban 
revealing  the  poverty  and  privniions,  from  the  palace  to  the 
private  dwelling,  of  Spain — {%TTx-,ia=pQuj)ertasj  P^estai) — whose 
career  at  her  best  and  all  [leriods  has  been  impeded,  as  the 
Duke  said,  by  'a  want  of  everything  at  the  most  critical 
momeni,'  The  ]>anoramic  diorama  is  exhibited  in  all  its  cha- 
meleon variety,  in  the  LaiariUo  of  Mendoza,  published  in  1553, 
but  written  earlier;  in  the  Guzman  de  Alfaracke  uf  Mateo  Ale- 
man,  1599;  the  Picara  JusitJia  of  the  monk  Andreas  Peres 
de  Leon.  1605;  the  Rinconetc  y  Cortadilh  of  Cervantes,  1613, 
but  written  in  1G04;  ibc  Marcos  de  Obreffon  of  \'iccnic  Espinel, 
1G18.  but  wrillcn  earlier;  the  Gran  Tacttno  of  Quevexlo,  1627; 
the  Gardnva  de  ScviUa  of  Solorzano,  163-1 ;  the  autobiography  of 
Estcvanilh  Gonzalez,  1646 — and  in  many  others ;  especially  let 
no  student  of  the  Picaresque  neglect  the  works  of  Sahis  BarhadiUa 
and  Jiloiiso  Castillo  Solor£aj)o,ViUQselxu]y  SjKuiish  merits  have  not 
been  sufBcimtlv  estimated  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

In  general  the  novels  of  Spain  are  not  exempt  from  the 
besetting  sin  of  prolixity,  and  the  o\'ortay  of  wise  saws  and 
tedious  preaclimcni,  lugged  in  to  conciliate  the  censors;  even 
in  Italy  the  inherent  licentiousness  h^an  almut  this  time,  under 
the  Bambellos  and  Cinthios,  to  be  tempered  by  tiresome  reflec- 
tions ;  but  all  these  and  infinite  heavy  Itimber  were  judiciously 
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thrown  overboard  by  Le  Sage  in  bis  Gii  Bias,  the  epitome^ 
cream,  ami  flower  of  the  picaresque,  anJ  far  superior  to  all 
its  JS|>anisb  protoiypcs.  Lloreiite  lias  sbuwn  wiib  lauilable 
minutetiess  ibe  aitiuunt  uf  plagiarisms — but  in  Irutb  (be  brUliant 
Frenchman,  consciuus  bow  much  bis  band  improved  wliaicver  it 
tooched,  bad  not  made  muc  h  mjsier)'  as  to  bis  sources.  He  mUi 
subtle  atcbemy  extracted  tbe  gold  fromSpanisb  ore,  and,  rejecting 
the  druss,  piijkcd  tbe  kernel  from  tbe  busk,  and  winnowed  tbe 
grains  from  tbe  multitudinous  chafT  fiil  Bias  is  far  too  clever, 
neat,  and  sustained  ever  tn  bavc  issued  from  Spanish  pen,  and 
bears  tbroug'hout  French  polish,  spirit,  and  the  inimiiable  power 
of  light  and  a<erreeable  writing  which  cbaruclerixe  a  lively  land> 
who»c  wise  men  practise  and  preach  the  wbolcsome  duclriQC, 
GHs&ez,  nwrteh !  7i'aj'jfiit/c2  jxis.  The  I'-npIisb,  contented  to 
translate  from  the  Spanish  these  piraresque  pictures  of  a  furei^ 
private  life,  remained  fur  a  long  linie  i^traiiscly  unaware  of  their 
own  undevclojied  capacity  for  such  tticines,  of  their  jwwers  of 
caricature,  humour,  and  nice  home-delineation  in  which  none  can 
Tie  with  ibem ;  but  in  the  appi^iniod  season  Hngarih  came,  and 
with  bint  the  literary  masters  abeady  named,  of  whose  genius  we 
sre  fortunate  enough  to  sec  some  6asbes  ut  least  in  oar  owa 
dimmer  period. 

One  word  only  on  Fnxncisco  Gomez  de  Quevedo  (I5S0-I645), 
whose  name  is  no  less  known  than  bis  works  iire  little  read. 
His  life  loo  was  sad  and  chequered — cosan  tie  £JfjMna.  By  an 
unjust  imprisonment  of  more  than  four  years  for  a  suspected 
libel,  bis  hcallh  was  broken  and  temper  soured;  of  a  lively, 
versatile  genius.  ruUivated  ahliough  superficially,  he  restlessly 
passed  from  prose  to  poetrj',  from  tbe  gay  to  tbe  siern — all 
tfaings  in  their  turn,  mid  nothing  long;  shrewd  and  caustic 
by  nature,  and  rendered  cynical  by  ill  fortune  and  ill  usage— 
facit  indignatio  versus — liis  pen  was  pointed  against  every  per- 
missible object;  and,  as  the  fairest  marks  of  satire  nere  forbidden, 
he  lashed  bad  poets,  bnd  physicians,  bad  tailors,  paupers,  and 
all  who  have  no  friends.  Quevedo  may  he  compared  to  Juvenal  for 
severe  sarcasm,  and  to  Swift  for  irony,  humour,  and  dirt,  for  be 
revelled  in  picturing  low  life,  drawing  frum  his  experiences  in 
garrison  and  cell.  He  is  compared  by  Sisuiondi  to  Vullaire^but 
he  was  neither  so  infidel,  so  obscene,  nor  so  witty.  As  a 
writer  he  is  loo  difficult  for  foreigners  to  understand  or  relish 
thoroughly,  since  be  indulged  in  slang — Germaniii^ilic  lingo  of 
the  brotberhoo<i — and  in  cujibuistic  purisms,  called  Gou/orisms 
from  the  heresiarch  Luh  de  Gongura  (1561-1G27). 

Tbe  name  of  this  trtie  son  of  ambitious  Cordova  has  become  a 
byword  in  literature,  like  that  of  Churritpiera  in  archileclure ;  the 
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one  lortureJ  words,  tlie  other  bricks.  It  is  a  \-ery  pretty  quar- 
rel as  it  stands  between  tUc  Italians  and  tlic  Spaniards — a  ques- 
tion loft  open  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  thinks  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides — whether  Mtiriua  (1569-1625)  or  Gotif/nra  had  ihe 
dishomiur  of  originating  this  cuUisTiw,  a  contagion  which  spread 
over  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  ceniury.  when  men,  as  Sancfao 
Patiza  has  it,  wanted  better  bread  than  could  be  made  from 
wheat,  Optimi  corruplifi  pessima^iiic  decline  from  excellencs 
is  aliv.ivs  worse  than  the  rude  efforts  which  train  up  to  it.  Even 
in  the  titte-pages  of  bonks  printeil  at  this  |>eriod,  a  sign  is  held 
out  iif  the  slrainli]^  at  the  quaint  and  unnatural  wiibin ;  but  le 
dtf/nut  dii  beau,  amhie  le  f/out  du  singnlier.  Gongora,  like  the 
Somards  of  France,  llie  Lillys  of  England,  aspired  to  creat«  a 
new  phraseology,  and  tried  to  mask  poverty  of  idea  by  tinsel  of 
conceit;  and  }et  both  Qucvedo  and  Gongora  were  filled  by 
nature  for  better  things,  and  in  their  enrlicr  lyrical  pruiluctions 
breaihe  a  higher,  more  poetic  feeling  than  ran  be  recognised  in 
either  of  the  brothers  Argensohi — {Lupcrcto,  1565-1G13 — JBctIO' 
lome^  1566-1631) — although  these  came,  said  Lope  de  V^t^a,  'from 
Arragon  to  Spain,  to  leach  Spaniards  to  write  Spanish.'  Being 
taken  to  Naples  by  the  Maecenas  viceroy,  Count  de  Lemos,  who 
thought '  keeping  a  poet '  an  appanage  of  bis  state,  and  each  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  a  place,  which  ever^-whftre  gilds  commonplace, 
poor  Cervantes  flattered  ihesemen  in  office,  in  lbcbo|)esof  picking 
Up  some  crumbs  from  their  tabic,  uhich  he  did  not.  These  sr>- 
callcd  Horaces  of  Spain,  whether  writing  lyrics,  or  didactic  truisms 
on  stilts,  libels  on  Flaccus,  were  but  pompous  prigs,  nithoat 
vigour,  genius,  or  originality— 

Coldif/  correct  and  classically  dull, 

VoT  the  other  lyrical  authors  of  Spain  wc  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Ticknnr,  who  jiossesscs  the  «'orks  of  no  less  than  123  poetasters 
after  Charles  v.,  or  to  the  tiresome  Laurel  of  Lope  de  Vega,  or 
the  entertaining  Viujc  of  Ccr>anles.  wherein  the  ttweful  lemons 
arc  enumerated,  and  whose  numbers  and  length  warn  us  to  bold 
Dur  hand. 

They  ushered  in  tlieir  country's  fall.  With  Charles  11..  feeble 
in  mind  and  body,  the  worn-out  Austrian  dvnasty  and  best  na- 
tionnlity  of  Spain  fell  like  Lucifer.  The  decline  announced  by 
Italian  influences  was  completed  by  tho  intrusive  Bourbons,  who 
brought  into  the  cold  and  severe  Escorial  the  language  of  the  gay 
and  gaudy  Versailles,  which  was  no  less  repugnant  to  the  fixet^ 
formal,  and  lofty  Costiban  idiom,  than  the  laslcs  and  characters 
of  the  speakers ;  in  both  the  antipathy  of  an  antiihesis  is  absolute. 
Tbe  seed  of  royal  academies  founded  in  order  to  purify  the  dic- 
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tianar^',  when  none  could  write,  was  sown  by  the  poor  creature 
Philip  v.,  who  wanted  nothing  but  a  wife  and  ft  mas$-buok ;  and 
(lie  crop  produced  ils  usual  stubble.  Il  is  unfortunate  in  the 
liislory  uf  Spain's  literature  that  tbc  subject  deteriorates  as  it 
advances,  and  all  interest  is  lost  before  t!ie  catastrophe,  as  the 
feudal  Germ^an  Hhtne  terminates  in  the  swamps  and  sands  of 
plodding  lliitlnnd.  The  pure  old  Oi&lilian  metal  rings  dull  and 
dead  when  alloved  with  Gallicisms.  French  translations,  and  their 
frozen  theatre.  Spain,  from  whence  even  Corneilles  and  Moli^res 
were  once  proud  to  borrow,  is  now  reduced,  like  a  poor  gentle- 
man, to  subsist  on  scraps  doled  out  by  the  children  of  ihusc  whose 
forefathers  she  had  enriched,  and  whom  in  her  heart  she  hates. 
As  the  national  mind  s:tnk,  arts  and  letters,  the  exponents,  kept 
pace.  Under  Charles  111.,  Ixirn  at  Naples,  an<l  destined  by 
nature  to  be  a  gamekeeper,  Mengs  (eclectic  mediocrity  in  art) 
became  what  wooden  West  wns  to  our  George  III.,  who  knew 
not  Reynolds  and  Wilson.  In  Spain  wiser  heads,  who  governed 
while  Charles  hunlcd,  restrained  the  Inquisition  and  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  who  now  walk  about  liQgiand.  But  darkness  still 
brooded  over  the  Peninsula.  There  ihe  Uenedictinc  J^erjoo 
(167G-1764)  passes  for  a  phdosopher,  because  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  a  hundred  years  after  our  Rrowne's  exposition  of 
Tulgar  errors,  he  had  ventured  to  show  that  the  sun  did  not  stand 
still  lo  prolong  Sjianish  bush-fightings,  nor  the  evenl-poricuding 
bells  of  Velilla  ring  of  themselves.  Salamanco,  the  venerable 
Alma  Mater  of  Spain,  when  urged  to  reform  her  antiquated 
course  of  studies,  replied  in  1771,  '  Newton  teaches  us  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gossendi 
and  Descartes  do  nut  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aris- 
totle docs.' 

Among  the  few  names  desen'ing  of  note,  petty  oasises  in 
the  wide  zohara,  are  those  of  ilie  Padre  hla  (1703-1/81)  already 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gil  Bias,  and  of  Juan  Viildez 
A/tf/cHrfi-r  (1754-1817),  in  whom  Spanish  nature  for  a  moment 
cast  off  France,  but  was  not  taken  up  by  Spain,  for  this  charming 
Hurns  of  the  Tormes  died  in  exile  and  [wverly,  and  not  even  an 
exciseman.  Gasj.ar  Meichior  de  Jmellanos  (1741-1812),  a  good 
man,  n.  worthy  mngislmte,  and  a  prudential  refr>rmer,  was  also  a 
respectable  author,  but  one  considerably  over-pulTed  by  Englisb 
M'biggcry.  When  the  Boston  censor,  either  from  good  nature, 
or  a  desire  to  conciliate— fur  we  acquit  him  of  irony — eulogises 
Quintana,  the  quintessence  of  commonplace,  or  Martinez  do  la 
Rom.  the  im personation  of  the  moderate  in  letters  and  politics,  or 
his  colleague  and  cumjiecr  the  Duqm  de  Jitvas,  it  is  high  lime  lo 
conclude  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
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It  U  in  the  multitude  of  mciliocrUies  that  Mr.  Ticknor't  diffi- 
culty must  Uave  consisted,  when  elaborating  a  complete  companion 
and  guide  to  the  Spanish  library.     Frum  necessity  be  was  com* 
pcUed  to  deal  with  a  wide  swoop,  uf  good,  bad,  and    indifTcrcnL 
An  extensive  work,  destined   for  ctmslant  consultation,   will    in 
some  degree  partake  of  a  catalogue,  where  quantity  must  exceed 
quality,  and  the  entertaining  give  way  to  the  useful.     But  infinite 
credit  is  due  to  uur  author  for  the  great  number  of  rare  and 
curious  books  which  he  has  ]'M)inted  out,  fur  bis  careful  tracing  of 
their  edilionsi  and  the  exact  indications  of  chnptt^r  and  rcrse  fm 
his  margin.     Those  only  who  have  gone  over  the  snme  ground 
can  duly  estimate  the  amount  of  un])rctcndiiig  industry,  ibe  ab- 
sence uf  second-band  quotation^  aiid  the  prolonged  labours  con* 
densed  in  his  thousand  foot-notes.     We  si^meiimns  have  fancied 
that  the  amiable  American,  from  over  intimate  knowledge  and  love 
of  his  subject,  has  bci  omc  im]>i'cgnatt.'d  ivitb  Spanish  prolixity  and 
monotony  ;  to  uur  tastes  an  occasional  sun-lit  tower,  the  shadow  of 
ft  dark  rock  in  a  thirsty  land,  the  dancing  sparkle  of  a  rivulet,  plea- 
sant companion  (o  the  dry  high  road,  gives  life  to  table-lands— 
but  in  truth  our  weU-bclovcd'i'raii^alJaotic  brethren  arc  somewhat 
too  husincss-like,  Itio  utillLiiian,  lo  cuUivaic  the  gentler  amenities 
which  restore  the  indolent  sated  old  world.     Voung  in  the  literary 
race,  and  timid,  perhaps  fmm  fancied  insecurity  of  position,  ibej 
scarcely  venture  to  descend  from  the  dignified  propriety  of  tba 
chair,  and  prefer  instructing  like  Vion  Manuel  to  enlivening  like 
Boccaccio.     Occasionally  M'e  could  have  wished  that  our  pilot  bad 
guided  the  helm  Mith  more   decision,  and  sounded  with   bolder 
plummet  the  philosojihy  of  his  subject;  where  a  cursory  reader 
may  be  satiated  with  facts,  the  thoughtful  one,  who  hungers  for 
causes,  may  be  scut  away.      Mr.  'I'icknor's  gentlemanlike   and 
elegant  remarks,  couched  in  a  calm  lone,  and  expressed  in  a  clear 
unaffected  style,  seem  framed  more  on  the  Addisonian  models  itt 
the  Spectator  than  after  the  sifting  searching  criticism  of  the  pre- 
sent age  ;  if,  huwcrcr,  he  dives  into  ni>  unfaihomed  depths,  sonrtf 
lo  no  unsealed  heighls,  he  never  creeps  the  ground,  but  pursu« 
with  sure  and  modes!  success  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ; — neither 
aspiring  to  the  suggestive  originality  of  Boulcrwek,  nor  lo  the  terse 
and  powerful  analysis  of  Hallam,  he  has  produced  a  record  which 
may  be  read  with  general  satisfaction,  and  will  be  lastingly  \^ue<l 
for  reference. 
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Akt.  II. —  I.  Reporls  of  the  Commitsioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
ttatc  of  ICdttcation  in  Wales.     1S47. 

2.  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Rvport  of  the  National  Society.     1847. 

3.  A  Charge  hy  Comion  Thirhcall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
1848. 

4.  A  Charge,  hy  Thomas  tViUiams,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Llanr 
daff.     Carditr.     1819. 

5.  A  Visitation  Sfrmon,  hy  UowlanJ  Williams,  A.M.,   Canon  of 
St.  Asaph.     1847. 

6.  Kelt ische  Stvdien f  ton  FrietiT.Koraer.     Halle.     1849. 

IT  Las  been  found  tb»lf  allliuugli  the  first  outbrctik  of  religious 
fervour  may  tend  to  scbism,  it  not  nnfrcqucntly  subsides  into 
the  rlianncl  of  sober  piety,  and  ^^nvitates  hy  dej;^rec$  toM'ards  tlic 
great  li^'iug  centre  and  stnadard  of  dooirine.  Some  traces  uf  such 
a  protx-sa  have  nppcurcil  lii  our  own  time  ill  Wales,  as  in  Kug- 
land:  but  we  ure  sorry  to  say  tbat  tbc  prospect  of  a  general  re- 
turn seems  nowhere  so  little  hopeful  as  in  the  Princi|K»Iity.  Not 
only  is  Dissent  organizctl  into  an  energetic  system ;  but  its  prin- 

»ciples  are  engrained  into  tbc  popular  mind,  partly  endeared 
to  men  bv  certain  national  prejuUices  as  something  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  partly  considered  as  moti\'es  emphatically  reli- 
gious, in  conuadistiudion  to  others  of  a  sernlar  or  prudential 
order.*  It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  the  number  of  Dissenlers, 
t  which  wc  rccendy  cxli-acled  from  Sir  Thomas  Pliillips,  does  not 
present  them  in  such  formidable  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the 
people  DlS  might  have  Ijeen  anticipated.  \or  have  we  been  able, 
on  ei>mpanson  widi  the  Melhotlist  Dyddiadur^  or  Calendar  for 
K  1850,  to  deli-ct  any  emjr  as  regards  the  numljor  of  communicating 
M  members,  who  amount  in  the  various  Dissenting  bodies  lo  alxmt 
133/KK).      But  the   estimate  of  henrcns,  or  ordiiiaiy  attendants, 

»  which  rates  them  at  300,000,  professes  only  to  be  an  approxima- 
tion ;  and  it  certainty  falls  short  uf  the  impression  which  a  casual 
obser^'or  would  carry  away.  If,  however,  it  is  correct,  it  suggests 
the  painful  inference  that  a  consideraljlc  portion,  perhaps  half  of 
the  entire  people,  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  an  alternation  of 
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•  SouM  wlmiTable  rcinarki  on  die  dangrr  of  «  tixj  iiilmiiTe  cliurch  diiciijliiic  of  a 
pmooal  kiod,  toAy  b«  fuund  in  tlit^  Memoir  of  Ainudfr  Knov,  prrfixrU  \ty  n'wbo]] 
itrhh  lu  tiU  rdiliuii  of  Ilunirl'i  Lifr*.  It  may,  bowever.  b«  nuliccil  u  a  ftcl,  ibat  tbo 
•pfoinil  absence  uf  ludi  k  iiifc"r|iliiie  U  tbr  wn,V  point  of  Ibo  C!liurtb  "m  llie  tyn  of 
ta*  man  nligioa* uiiuiik  Wclili  Mrtbo<li>ir.  Tlicir  cloun  ox  »'<tiel\t».  in  wliirli  Hi* 
(lwci[il>n»  U  aiuilo|oui  (o  iltiU  of  iW  ct'iili-Kiiunttl,  fu«  lo  mmy  of  rbrm  vib^t  tli«  Kleu- 
•toiui  inyitcriH  ware  lo  Kmt  of  lb«  fttici?iit<,  or  religinm  onler«  to  wairion  of  tb* 
Middle  .\ge»— flgnwiliiDg  to  In  eiileted  u  a  k«dc  of  protAtwii  or  difrct  preparation 
foi  death. 

caprice, 
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raprlcc,  or  do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship  so  rcpilarly  as  lt> 
lie  rP<k(nuMl  in  8tri(:tneas  mcmljcre  of  tlic  congrcjmlion.  Such  an 
irregjularity  may  perhaps  be  omsidnrcd,  with  all  that  it  Involvcsj 
as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  engender©*!  by  Dissent  on  a 
large  scale.  It  would  at  all  events  be  a  mere  delusion  to  perxnaile 
((urselves  that,  as  far  as  the  lower  or  even  the  nuddle  classes  arc 
roncemed,  the  C'Imrcli  cither  assembles  an  eijual  nmnlx-r  babl- 
tunlly  within  ber  walls,  or  impresses  ihem  with  the  same  fervour 
of  atliichment. 

Wbctbcr  we  enter  the  Principality  from  Shrewsburj-  by  the 
old  road  leading  to  the  masterpiece  of  Telford's  art,  or  touch 
either  extirinity  by  railway,  we  find  signs  of  division  and  estiange- 
ment  among  the  '  one-longucd  Cvmry'  as  great  as  if  they  hatl  just 
been  stalti  red  hmn  ilabcl.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Church 
amid  wmfllcting  agencies,  that  we  have  heartl  clerg^Tiicn  compaie 
themselves,  with  no  very  extravagant  hyperbole,  to  missionaries 
in  a  strange  land.  In  the  towns  indeed,  and  generally  in  the  more 
edueuiL-d  districts,  good  ctrngregalions  may  be  found;  and  even 
in  remote  jmrishes  eminent  ability  and  untiring  zeal  occasionally 
reap  their  merited  hanest.  Xor  has  a  certain  feeling  of  berctlitary 
respect  attogetluT  died  away,  but  manifests  itself  in  some  places 
by  nrceiving  tlie  eucharist  in  church  on  the  greater  festivals,  ami, 
in  most,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  occasional  or  domestic  ser- 
vices ;  white  in  its  faintest  fonn  perhaps  it  lingers  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  eagerly  tt)  a  conaecRiti<m,  and  to  the  Plugaiuj  or  carol- 
stnging  before  daybreak,  on  Chiistm as-day-  Such  mfluence  as  the 
Church  retains  is  most  IteneficJally  exercised ;  bnt  it  is,  on  the 
whule,  of  a  jiersoiiid  or  a  wjciaj,  rather  than  of  a  religious  kind. 
In  the  diocq|e  of  St.  Asaph  perhaps  the  picture  is  least  discou- 
raging. The  material  fabric  and  outward  macliinery  of  the  Church 
in  this  see  and  that  of  liangor  have  improved  of  late,  and  arc 
improving.  Each  is  of  a  manageable  size;  and  in  both  churches 
bare  been  repaired,  schools  and  pai-sonages  built,  new  tllBtricts 
created.  In  St.  Asaph  the  average  value  of  benefices  reaches  271/., 
and  in  Bangor  252/., — a  sum  which,  though  not  excessive,  falls 
not  very  far  short  of  the  English  average,  and  which,  when  its 
results  arc  compared  wilh  those  of  smaller  incomes  elsewhere, 
rnnnot  lie  allege<l  to  damage  the  tlicorj"  of  endowments.  The 
clergv  have  rertainlv  advanced  since  the  last  generation  both  in 
refinement  and  social  standuig,  not  only  far  beyond  the  caricature 
of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  but  beyond  the  reality  of  former 
times  ;  though  wlictlier  their  hold  on  men's  minds  has  strengthened 
in  proportion  may  l»e  a  question.  The  necessity  of  dcyaliug  with 
two  languages  is  no  trivial  embarrassment.  Perhaps  also  o  repug- 
nance 
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nance  to  brendth  of  phylactery,  ami  that  dread  of  cant  wbicli 
knuvrlcd^  of  the  woild  is  apt  to  engender  iii  the  most  pious 
minds,  may  |)rcvcnl  them  from  putting-  fonvanl  rcli^iouA  motives 
with  all  that  (fi>w/n<?M  whi<'b  seemx  requisilo  to  vindicate  for  such 
motives  an  energetic  influence  over  the  multitude. 

If  we  started  from  such  a  town  as  Welsh  I'ool,  the  genrral 
aspect  of  a  well-fdled  church  and  tolerable  schools  might 
be  BulRciently  cheering.  We  will  not  stay  to  count  the  large 
meeting- house*  in  the  liack  streets.  But  almost  before  the 
princely  lowers  of  the  Red  Castle  of  Powis  had  faded  from  our 
sight,  we  should  find  more  than  one  [mrisli  with  no  school,  and 
more  than  one  where  the  church  accommotlation  is  small  enough 
for  the  district  hut  abundant  for  the  congregation  ;  with  sunie, 
where  the  residence  of  an  incumbent^  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
a  parsonage,  is  of  modem  date.  As  we  travelled  due  west,  we 
should  find  a  markct-tonn  with  its  adjoining  districts  in  almost 
undisturbed  possession  of  DissenteTs,  ^rhose  tone  propiirtionately 
rises  in  arrogance  (liep.  III.,  App.  // )— the  entire  absence  of 
any  day-school  or  secular  knowledge  being  ill-corn [letisu led  by 
some  fourteen  chapeU  and  a  score  of  Sunday-schools.  A  little 
further   we  should  find  ;in  ingenious  individual,    who  in  1846 

^ united  the  fimctions  of  trustee  to  a  charily,  tenant  of  its  land, 
uul  teacher  of  its  rliildren.  '  Being  thus  obliged  lr>  frequent 
markets  as  a  fanner,'  said  his  aficctionalc  wile  in  defcmdiMg  him 
frtjm  ibc  inquiries  of  an  imptTiinenl  trommlssiuncr,  '  how  can  he 
hi  in  the  school  ? '  We  would  only  add,  who  can  wonder  there 
should  be  only  eight  children  in  it  ?  Farther  still,  at  Llanegryn, 
near  the  wcstt-m  coast,  and  in  a  <Hstrict  peculiarly  neglected, 
is  a  still  more  imj>i>rtant  instance  of  what  tlie  Kducatiun  Coni- 
missiuncrs  call  '  a  ilagnml  breach  of  trust*  [Ibid.  Apjj.,  p.  12^5) — 
a  grammar-school  in  absolute  abeyance,  M-hilc  tlie  most  efficient 
instruction  in  the  lU'ighbouihond  is  given  in  the  Uritfsh  School 
■  at  Cryncrug.  At  Tal-y-llyn,  within  the  shadow  of  Cader  Idris, 
'  we  could  scarcely  expect  the  march  of  intellect  to  be  much 
ad\'anced.  The  bouses  are  described  as  having  walls  of  unce- 
mente<i  rock  or  shale,  with  wattled  roofs,  and  flwirs  of  earth. 
Only  t>l.l()0  out  of  iil>,(XMJ  ncres  admit  of  cultivation.  Vet  the 
great  tithes  of  tins  district,  as  of  some  others  equally  needy  in 
Wales,  are  diverted  to  the  see  of  lAchJieUL  At  Dolgelly  and 
BaU  are,  as  it  were,  the  struggling  ghosts  «if  grammar-schools  ; 
the  latter  contrasting  almost  painfully  with  the  Dissenting  aca- 
demies and  similar  agencies  'n\  this  nu>trojio1is  td'  knitting  and 
resort  of  anglers  ;  where,  if  our  tour  were  well-limed,  wc  might 
aim  meet  with  specimens  of  field- preaching  on  the  largest  scale 
%    and  recalling  the  pictures  of  Old  JMortality.      The   schools  at 
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DolgcUy  have  to  co\'cr  aii  arcft  of  27  miles,  and  one  at  Llanbcdr 
20  miles  of  coast.  VVc  find  also  a  parish  mentioned  of  10  miles 
in  circuit,  to  which  the  last  taste  of  instruction  was  given  twenty 
years  ago  by  one  of  Mrs.  Bevan's  itinemnl  schools  {Jhid.y  p.  116). 
At  Fcstiniog,  proverbial  fur  its  scenery,  we  might  be  gratified  to 
find  tliat  *  quarrymcn  read  the  Ku^lisli  bnguiigc  with  ease;'  but 
with  the  conHidcrablc  drawlmrk  that  '  they  are  unable  to  under- 
stand the  meanini;  of  a  word  ;*  ami  this  may  stand  as  no  unfair 
lyjH:  of  what  results  from  teaching  one  language  in  school  while 
another  is  spoken  at  home. 

If  we  traverse**!  die  wild  region  of  LleiTi,  until  we  stood  on  the 
proroontor\'  from  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  formnrir  des- 
cried while  ferried  over  from  Merionclhshire  to  the  sacred  soil  of 
Bardscy,  we  might  hear  fn>m  the  Vicars  of  Ncvln  and  Llannor 
accounts  of  general  riciousness  or  ignorance  in  a  strain  as  h^ 
meotablc  as  that  of  Glldas;  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  oiu 
own  actjuaintancc  with  this  rugged  but  interesting  coast  would 
have  led  us  to  cx[>ect.  At  Alierdaron,  where  old  women  with 
kerchiefed  heads,  and  a  general  air  of  wildness,  remind  one 
strangely  of  a  village  in  the  .Apeimines,  a  new  rhurch  has  been 
built,  aiul  it  is  as  antiquarians  rather  than  as  churchmen  that  we 
regret  the  old  one ;  yet  there  is  a  melancholy  sort  of  parable  in 
the  crumbling  of  its  fine  Norman  arches,  and  in  the  unresisted 
advance  of  the  sea  which  yearly  threatens  to  encroach  upon  the 
tombs.  At  Ranlsev,  th(>  holy  isle  in  the  Hood,  the  only  religions 
ijistruction  now  given  depends  upon  the  adventurous  bark  of 
some  stray  Melh<KHst;  aud  at  Clyunog  the  local  funds  scarcely 
«tiffice  to  keep  from  ruin  one  of  the  few  very  striking  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  Principality.  To  Camanon, 
where  lie  who  visits  the  castle  'by  the  fayre  moonlight'  will  often 
have  his  steps  arrested  by  the  loud  tones  of  oratory  from  some 
Tehement  preacher,  is  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  the  rare 
praise  of  one  goo<l  school ;  and  the  whole  isle  of  Anf^lesey  is  com- 
plimented upon  the  possession  of  ttco.  In  the  latter  cotmtrv  the 
consolidation  either  of  parishes  or  chapelries  has  eflecled  what  a 
century  ami  a  half  ago  was  rnn.sidpre<1  an  improvement;  and  if  a 
dergvmnn  is  personally  respected,  he  prevails  on  the  poor  or 
more  tolerant  of  his  dissenting  (lock  to  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  visiting  his  church;  hut  the  shadow  of  John  Lllias  and  Christ- 
mas Ei-ans  broods  hea\-y  on  the  land ;  no  part  of  Wales  is  more 
thoroughly  taken  possession  of  by  a  sectarian  establishment,  and 
in  very  few  do  we  find  such  strong  allegations  made  (though  we 
have  reason  to  think  them  in  si}mc  measure  exaggerations)  of 
prevalent  immorality  {Rep.  TIL,  p.  68).  Few,  protiably,  of  oor 
rcaders  have  not  at  some  time  traversed  the  picturesque  and  varied 
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•oenery  which  groups  its  deep  valtpys  about  Snnwdon,  nnd  pxtemls 
across  tho  Bertvyn,  that  mnuntnin  bre-astplatc  which  Nature 
reared  iK-fyre  the  ohl  frec<!om  of  Owyiutlh,  iuio  \\x  suffer  undu- 
Utiuns  of  Moutg*JUiery.  We  need  scarcely  remind  them  of  the 
npparpnt  state  of  religion.  Neitlier  Harlerh,  with  its  mouldering 
walls,  nor  Dolbadam's  lonely  tower  by  the  lake,  strike  us  more 
forcibly  as  images  of  decay,  than  churches  evidently  neglected, 
desolate,  open  in  rain.  As  the  slran^^-r  turns  from  the  primitive 
fthrine  where  out  of  the  fe%?  attendants  fewer  seem  interested 
in  the  service,  and  mw:Ls  the  living  tide  of  people  flocliing  to 
the  oracle*  of  a  system  which  too  evidentlj'  fails  of  altogether 
attaining  the  proper  ends  of  Clinstiaiiity,  he  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  the  cxy^  at  nnre  plaintive  anil  stem,  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
■  How  long,  O  Lfird,  how  long- ! ' 

li^  instead  of  lookino;  westward  from  VV'elsh  Pool,  we  had  turned 
•otnewhat  to  the  suulh,  we  should  soon  have  reached  Newtonn 
and  Llani<lloes,  famous  for  flannel  *  and  sedition.  This  is  one 
of  those  districts  where  the  strong  descriptions  of  the  Education 
Comnitssioners  appear  literally  to  apply,  and  ignorance,  vice,  and 
infidelity  go  linked  in  unlovely  triad.  Vet  even  here  is  a 
craving  for  knowledge,  which  shouhl  have  had  wholesome  food 
provided.  That  mere  theology,  or  even  Scripture,  without 
moral  training,  is  not  altogether  wholesome,  ami  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  religion  to  be  handled  as  it  were  irreligiously,  is  too 
sadly  shown  by  the  use  made  in  such  places  of  the  jwpular  Snn- 
day-schools.  There  are  persons  who  freijuent  them  in  order  lo 
acquire  tlie  art  of  reading;  and  the  first  authors  on  which  they 
proceed  to  exercise  this  art  are  Paine,  Volney,  and  Robert  Owen! 
But  we  do  not  at  present  dwell  upim  such  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional distiicis,  or  upon  the  comiliy  of  coal  and  iron  farther 
south.  \Ve  have  on  former  occasions  iillu(U'<l  to  those  hives  of 
mineral  industry,  which  arc  enlarged  annually  to  receive  fresh 
swarms  of  immigrants  ;  lo  such  places  as  Brir-nmawr,  without  a 
church,  but  with  five  thousan<l  inhabitants,  to  wboin  fifty  families 
are  added  yearly  ;  Aberdare,  where  the  population  is  said  lo 
increase  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  a  year :  Merthyr,  already 
Dumbering,  with  Dowlais,  forty  thousand,  and  outstripping  all 
Ihc  exertions  of  its  zealous  pastor.  To  these  centres  of  moral  and 
social  danger  attention  lias  l>een  directed  Iwth  by  various  com- 
missions and  by  the  work  of  Sir  Tliomaa  Plullips :  and  the  active 
benevolence  of  Bishop  Copleston,  with  the  appeals  which  he 
frt.*qucntly  reiwatcd  to  the  sluggish  conscience  as  well  as  the  neg- 
lected interest  of  those  who  have  canted  such  a  population,  were 
not  without  some  effect.     Mr.  Tremenhecre  speaks  favourably  of 
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\\w  efforts  mnde  by  the  Church  Iwtwern  1839  and  184fi  ;  ami  the 
Archdeacon  uf  Lhindaff.  in  an  able  ami  praclical  charge,  supplies 
details  nhicb  show  llmt  tlit-  suhsociuent  years  have  been  years  of 
progress,  ^'ct  tbc  penalties  of  fonner  ncjflcci,  Eis  well  as  the 
necessities  of  a  system  overInske<l.  have  hitherto  been  more  rapid 
tbou  the  remedies.  Even  in  turning  to  many  rural  parishes, 
where  no  great  social  change  has  occurred  to  make  tbc  task  of 
moilcm  times  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  the  bur<lcn  of  cjuj  song  if 
still  lamentation.  The  cathedral  of  LlandafT  is  rising,  but  rtaei 
slowly  frfun  its  ruins.  We  hear  of  'some  churches  without  doors, 
and  others  wjiliout  windows;'  of  *  yawning  chasms  frequent  in 
the  roof;*  of  *  the  iiisidc  wet,  as  if  just  rinsed  with  water;*  vi 
schools  held  in  the  nave  or  diancol,  the  eomm union- tablo  being 
sometimes  the  desk,  while  the  master,  wiili  his  hat  on,  presides 
within  the  ralU,  and  a  few  urchins  are  groujied  In  disorder  about 
a  peat  fire  which  smoulders  on  the  floor ;  nnally,  of  *  calves  in  the 
belfry,  hor&e-dung  on  the  floor,  and  birds'  excrement  on  the  Lurd's 
table.'  In  s««nc  churches  ser\ice  has  not  been  performed  tor 
years.  At  one,  with  o  long  name,  in  Brecknockshire,  *  the  vicar 
rides  by  on  the  Sundov  aftemtMin,  but  seldom  has  occasion  tu 
alight  and  tlo  dulv,  nwitig  tu  the  paucity  of  the  congregation.'  At 
another,  '  Divine  senice  is  very  seldom  performe<l,  unless  there 
are  banns  to  publish,  or  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  to  take  place,'  At 
another,  a  tnistwoitliy  correspondent,  who  has  furnished  us  with 
a  few  of  these  tlctails,  saw  a  church  which  hud  fallen  d*mn  ten 
years  ago,  and  for  four  years  the  clergyman  had  not  entered  the 
churchyard,  except  once  to  inter  a  corpse.  In  another,  in  Cai-di- 
gnnshire,  tliat  ul>it|uilous  authority,  the  *oIdest  inhaliitani,'  did 
'not  rcineniher  the  parish-church  standing.*  The  benefice  how- 
ever has  an  incumbent.  In  Pembnikeshirc  we  find  frc<|uciit 
ri'tunis  nf  non-resident  <-Iergvtn('n,  In  one  Hundreil,  consisting 
of  twenty-six  parishes,  this  Ketuni  a]>piies  to  fourteen;  in 
onotbcr,  of  twenty-one,  to  thirteen.  At  a  place  rejoicing  in  the 
associatiiin  of  the  names  of  .Inliez  and  Llanychllwydog,  we  are 
told  '  there  were  no  cburrh-peoplc  in  the  parish '  {Btp.  /., 
p.  'ln7).  It  is  only  in  harmony  with  the  general  as|>ect  of  things 
thiit  the  duty  of  appuinlitig  churchwantens  should  in  some 
parishes  be  altogether  disjtensed  with. 

Kqunllv  I'lmructerislir,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  state  of 
the  Church,  js  the  defective  nature  of  education  in  the  greater 
number  uf  primary  schools.  In  this  n'Sjicct  we  have  detected  no 
great  difi'erence  of  (juality  between  North  and  South  Wales,  or 
l>elween  C-hurrh  and  Dissent.  Our  Impression  would  rather  \h\ 
that  the  mond  ami  se(  ular  instruction  given  in  the  Church  day- 
schooli  lias  somcwiiat  the  advantage  (unless  suuic  few  of  the 
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British  be  exceptions)  ;  while  in  the  Sunday-Bchools  of  Dissenters 
there  is  jfroatcr  thcuhigiail  nctlvily  in  its  kintl,  an<i  appnix-ntl 
A  more*  jKipular  oij^encv.  As  to  numlKr,  it  appears  tbnt  in  iiine 
counties  fifty-seven  |x;r  cent.,  or  more  than  half — ami,  in  threej' 
about  forty  per  cent. — of  all  the  children  who  receive  eihicatioO 
on  wrpeli-clays,  receive  it  in  Church  schools ;  thoug;h  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  their  parents  nre  chiirthnien,  or  thai  they 
T\"ill  become  so.  The  scroml  place  in  point  of  number  belong  to 
schiKjIs  of  private  adventure,  which  are  penerally  more  or  leas 
Dissenting;  the  third  to  Uritish,  which  fluctuate,  and  are  apt  to 
be  sliorl-livc<1 ;  and  the  lowest  to  schools  in  exclusive  connexion 
with  parlicidar  sects.  This  proportion  appcors  fmin  tables  given 
by  the  Commissioners — thouj^th  some  Disseniin;;  .lutliorilics,  nlsn 
quoted  by  them,  conceive  the  number  of  children  educated  by 
themselves  to  be  four  for  every  one  educated  hy  the  Church  ;  and 
this  may  be  remarked  incidentally  as  an  illustration  of  the  valuft 
of  hearsay  evidence.  So  far  na  such  a  slnlenieiit  could  be  at  all  _ 
rtefcmletl,  its  apolof^v  would  Ix^  found  in  the  DissenlinK  Sun-  H 
day-schools  —  and  iheir  merit  receives  ample  ncTcnnwIcdtrment 
from  Mr.  Symons(i7.  2U0);  but  that  they  fuHil  the  penerni  ends 
of  etiucaliun  is  scarcely  jiri-leiided  even  by  tlie  most  zealnns  de- 
feiulers  of  the  popular  system,  among  whom  Mr,  Griffiths  of 
Brecknock  holds  a  prominent  place  (7A.,  112).  Tliis  gentleman 
refers  to  a  guide  at  Antwerp  who  spoke  various  Innguagcs  but 
could  not  wxite: — 

*  Something  very  like  tluit,'  ]ie  proceeds.  '  may  uftcn  he  seen  in 
Wales,  There  hu>  t:  been  ministers  among  us — men  uf  great  mental 
and  moral  power  and  jirudijrloos  iiiHuence — men  whom  we  need  not 
bludh  to  class  with  England's  best,  but  wtio  nevertheless  knew  nothing 
of  Englisli,  and  never  were  able  (o  write  their  iiaines  !  In  hundreds  of 
our  cottages  at  tltis  day  voii  may  find  men  of  tlie  must  elevated  liabits  of 
lliought  and  feeling,  who  never  read  a  page  in  their  lives  but  t/ie 
Bihle.^  The  pulpit  Ims  been  our  naiiumil  teacher,  and  nolily  has  it 
done  ils  work.  Tbcic  La  a  uork  l>o«ovor  wliicli  It  cauriOt  do  ;  wlucll, 
consequently,  for  want  of  sehoolmasters,  has  been  awfully  ncglecied.* 

This  passage  is  both  interesting  as  a  Bporiinen  of  opinion  in 
Wales,  and  a  fair  set-off  against  the  somewhat  tranchant  style  of 
the  Reports.*  But,  after  due  detluction  on  the  latter  gronntl,  mid 
allowance  for  favourable  exceptions   (which  the  J(cports  indeed 

'  A  mora  minni*  jnipKtjon  of  xVne  Itrportj,  wo  fanicnu  in  dw  Ftlncipalitjr  m  iA« 
hive  hoohi.  ha>  [.I'uted  wur  aJtnimlinn  nf  lii«  aliility  miiIi  wlitch  iht^y  nrc  c»tnjiil(;>If 
wHhntit  <iiiiiinistiir>K  our  regret  tliat  ibeir  acciirncy  alioiiltl  \tt  impairrO  Ijy  oii  occu* 
•ioiuU  tone  of  liccUuiial  tou  almoiC  nrproaclii tig  lo  [nircrtivc.  More  Fnlup,  pvttnra^ 
•buuld  be  ;itUu:lieil  In  (lii'ir  accniinl  orKckioalu  tlian  to  itieii  itwculalion  on  wciul  cviU; 
For  U»  KnI  (l«|vu(li  upon  obMrvalinn,  llie  •rcimd  upon  lliconn  wliicU  im|ilf  >iD|feif«Ct 
ftdqiiainlaDce  wilh  llic  country  in  Mftrence  to  whict  the)"  are  dereluped. 
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admit),  there  seems  nu  doubt  lliat  tbc  satarics  of  sc-lioolmastcrs  in 
npanl  are  misemhly  low;  that  they  have  scldum  l>ceii  prpparcd 
lor  fheir  office;  they  Imve  b<>en  lm>kpn-doivn  b.iilifTs,  colliers, 
plasterers,  shcK-mnkcrs,  lime-burners,  and  labourers  ;  they  com- 
bine with  their  ilidiictic  functions  the  work  of  tailors,  fannen, 
publicans,  preachers,  and  constables:  their  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, which  they  profess  to  teach,  often  does  not  exceed  that  of 
labourers  on  the  road :  the  per  centage  on  the  population  of 
children  who  attend  day-schooSs  is   unduly  small,  arnl  of  these 

tmorc  than  half  scarcely  irmain,  at  least  in  the  same  school,  a 
whole  year;  the  instruction,  being  often  given  in  one  language, 
while  the  children  at  home  speak  another,  scarcely  penetrates 
through  the  ear  to  the  understanding.  The  use  of  the  Catechism 
by  Dissenters'  children  is  a  constant  slonc  of  offence:  and  schools 
are  often  built,  not  where  they  are  most  needed,  but  where  mosl 
sugfiestoil  by  religious  ri^-alries ;  in  short,  poverty  makes  the 
education  bad,  and  a  polemical  spirit  makes  it  worse.  It  may 
readily  be  believed  that  the  manners  and  intelligence  of  old  and 
young  in  such  schools  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  that  \'arious 
names  ami  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  Scripture,  undergo  a 
singular  metamorphose.  France  l>econies  a  parish,  Ireland  a 
town,  Jmifra  a  district  in  England;  Moses  buiUls  the  ark — which 
however  in  another  place  is  made  by  Scjlomon,  of  iron ;  John  is 
the  first  king  of  Israel ;  the  disciples  are  represented  as  *  bloody 
Jews,'  and,  even  where  a  milder  view  is  taken,  they  are  'people 
who  liehaved  ill;'  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  in  turn  confused 
with  Juilas:  at  Buttington,  a  puiely  Knglish  place — for  the  (|ue»- 
tiou  of  language  scara^ly  affects  the  amount  of  ignorance — there  is 
a  theory  that  Si.  Matthew  (he  of  Westminslcr  we  presume)  wrote 
tbfl  history  of  England ;  dearth  means  darkness,  tpiick  is  wicked, 
and  rerwunce  ^keeping  on;*  while  godfathers  and  godmotheim, 
being  often  pmclically  unknown,  arc  explained  with  as  cnrioiu  • 
variety  or  interpretation  as  nny  chorus  in  j^^srhybis.  Amongst 
minor  errors,  we  obscne  tlmL  jMunps  and  vanity  consist  in  'steal- 
ing,' ranity  alone  means  murder,  adukery  is  idolatry,  and  the 
'articles  of  the  Christian  faith,*  are  *  to  sene  God.'  We  have 
designetUy  spared  our  readers  some  of  the  unconscious  parodies 
of  the  most  sacred  names ;  but,  if  any  protif  were  wanted  of  I>r. 
Hook's  assertion  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  QS  a  primer  and 
Spelling-ljook  is  absolute  profanation,  these  Reports  would  supply 
it  in  abuntlanre ;  the  most  afferring  texts  of  Scripture,  written  for 
the  consolation  of  the  moumcr  and  ihc  contrite,  being  here  rudely 
formal  isetl,  and  made  void  of  meaning.  Traces  indeed  of  irr^ 
verence,  and  of  leading  to  errors,  rather  strike  us  in  a  few  of  the 
questions,  and  a  certain  technicality  not  adapted  to  children  in 
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manj  of  them.  Pprhapa  an  acrunitp  knowledge  of  the  heptarchy 
and  a  fonnal  dpfiniiion  of  a  mimclc  were  scarcely  to  be  expected 
in  ft  Welsh  national- school.  Nor  do  wc  quite  share  the  horror 
which  seems  lo  ihrlU  the  ears  (>olitc  of  Mr.  AbraUam  Thomas  at 
Instances  of  '  Welsh  accent  ;*  and  we  must  beg  to  lie  forgiven  a 
little  scepticism  as  to  the  storv  that  it  rei{uired  a  Wesleyan  school 
to  teach  the  children  at  Newtown  wbeilier  Queen  Victoria  was  a 
raou  or  a  woman!  A  more  credible  theory,  for  which  sometliing 
like  poetical  authority  might  be  quoted,  is  that  her  Majesty  *  sits 
in  London,  making  money ;'  and  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  general 
iilea. 

The  two  points  of  which  the  most  favourable  report  is  g^ven, 
are  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Not  that  the  instruction  in  the  latter 
ii  good,  but  that  the  capacity  of  the  children  is  striking.  *  I  have 
witnessed  more  proficiency  in  arithmetic,'  says  Mr.  J,  Symons, 
'after  a  small  amount  of  instmction,  tlian  I  ever  witnessed  in  any 
schools  cither  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent :  when  they 
remain  long  enough,  their  proficicncry  in  Agurcs  is  wonderful.* 
But  the  proportion  of  children  learning  is  very  small ;  and  this 
capacity,  as  well  as  *the  grcflt  power  of  memory'  which  thev  arc 
said  to  show,  and  their  general  desire  for  knowledge,  only  make  us 
regret  the  more  that  they  do  not  enjoy  better  opportunities. 
*  The  pour  mainly  provide  tfiemselves  with  the  scanty  education  they 
pOtteUt  «ays  Mr.  Symons — the  ratio  of  their  contributions  to 
dune  of  wealthy  benefactors  being  in  his  district  as  100  to  43; 
while,  in  Mr.  Lingen's,  the  scbool-pence  constitute  al>out  tJirefr 
fifths  of  the  entire  sum  paid.  Mr.  Lingeu  also  remarks,  *  As  soon 
M  tbe  poor  arc  at  all  belter  in  circumstances,  they  immediately 
■end  their  children  to  school.'  Considering  the  salary  of  the 
teachers,  we  half  a<tmit  the  plea  urged  by  one  of  them  at  the 
Coginan  mines,  *  1  give  the  chiUlren  quite  as  mucli  instruction  as 
•fcwy  pay  me  for ;'  which  is  the  converse  of  tlie  German  pliyaician  s 
apology  to  r>r.  Bozzi  Granville  for  taking  too  moderate  a  fee — ■ 
that  '  it  was  as  much  as  the  advice  was  worth.'  But  even  where 
there  are  endowments  for  free-schools,  the  case  is  not  much 
better:  in  almost  ei-ery  county  the  CommiBsioners  remark  on 
some  misappliL-otion  of  funds,  or  at  least  inadefjuate  realization  of 
their  object.  '  Endowments  are  usually  abused,  and  in  no  case 
pn>perly  superintended." — 'There  are  trustees  or  visitors  in  most 
of  these  cases,  who  appear  to  he  negligent  of  their  duties'  {Rep. 
II.y  p.  17).  Such  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symons ;  ami  his  com- 
plaint is  echoed  in  even  stronger  terms,  and  with  greater  fullness 
of  detail,  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  north : — 

*  The  present  defective  candkioii  of  schools  for  tlio  poor  in  North. 
Wales  is  usually  attributed  to  want  of  fiinds  for  the  support  of  educa- 
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tioo.  Il  is,  in  fact,  occaiiioneU  by  tlie  misapplication  and  defecllve 
distribution  nf  funrls  already  available  for  the  pur|>itfe.  Tlieoe  u  pre- 
sent exceed  4000/.'  [liut  this  statenieut  includes graniiiiaT-schools,wiuch 
sTionld  not  iKJcniiftised  witli  others], '  exclusive  of  lost  charities  and  cer- 
taiii  large  endmrmentA  with  nthen;  which,  being  tuidcr  litigation,  have 
not  been  returned.  Of  this  ]arge  sum,  it  apiwarslliat  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  inisappIieiJ  by  the  trustee*;  tliat  where  there  i«  no  brcich  of 
trtiiil,  and  the  funds  are  actually  available  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
the  iFCbooIciare  in  many  eases  in  abeyance  ;  and  that  where  tbe  income 
is  paid,  and  the  schools  are  carried  nn,  the  education  given  in,  in  the 
great  majority  of  casc:i,  of  no  practical  value.' — Ji^.  lilt  V?-  ^* 
49,  Ac.  .  - 

Several  pages  immcfliatelv  following  this  last  qnntation  wmiM 
repay  a  minute  analysis.  Mr.  Linden  als<r  observes  that  'some 
cheap  modo  uf  rectifying;  rndowinents  aj>penr3  to  be  greatly 
wanted.*  Even  tbe  lund  left  by  tbe  benevolent  Mrs.  Bevnn, 
which  has  l>ecn  the  theme  of  so  many  eulog^ics,  and  which,  from 
its  itiuenuil  stamp,  might  be  used  to  introduce  boitt-r  mrKles 
of  teaching,  is  so  '  friltcrwl  away  in  small  salaries'  as  lo  pro- 
duce, we  are  told,  in  South  Wales  'the  least  possible  amount 
of  g(H)d  ;'  Mr.  Lingen  thinks  it  'vexatious  and  inefficient  in  its 
t>peralion ;'  and,  in  \orth  Wales,  Air.  Johnson  calls  it  al^ 
sohittrly  injurious — the  masters  lx:ing  appointed  liecause  they 
have  one  arm,  or  one  eye,  or  incurable  cancer,  or  have  failed  ia 
some  business ;  while  the  mischief  of  their  imperfect  tcachtng-  is 
tninsfcrrcd  every  three  years  to  a  fresh  neigh bimrbood.  The 
model  school  at  Newport,  wliere  the  masters  should  be  trained,  is 
described  as  'most  inadwjuale.' 

Such  a  defcc;tive  condition  of  schools  is  no  uncertain  criterion 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  For,  though  she  has  not 
always  been  the  loudest  in  her  professions  of  regard  for  rducntion, 
she  lias  shonii  by  the  grammar-schools  which  her  genius  called 
into  life  at  the  Hefurraation,  ami  by  her  most  character ist«: 
Societies  m  l^usr  times,  how  nercBsarily  her  system  pr«uppose8 
a  certain  moral  and  intellectual  tratnm^,  ni  the  absence  of  which 
her  services  lose  half  their  menning,  and  her  instructions  almost 
all  llieir  force.  But  it  is  her  weakness,  or,  in  other  worils,  it  is 
religious  divbion  which  contributes  as  largely  as  any  single  cause 
to  rcmler  education  in  tbe  Principality  defective.  Whether  two 
iusuflicieut  schot>Is  rwpiire  to  be  united,  or  whether  the  aid  of 
Government  is  solicited,  some  unhappy  jealousy  interposes  nn 
obstacle.  As  on  many  a  range  of  hills  the  line  of  con-esp«jmling 
fortresses  may  still  be  traced,  which  show  how  obstinately  the 
land  was  debated  of  old,  so  in  the  valleys  along  their  base  the 
modern  aiTay  of  chapels  attests  a  warfare  almost  as  unrelenting. 
*lf  a  Uay-school  was  to  be  under  clerical  control,*  said  a  person  in 
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Fembrukesliire — wlio  at  the  same  lime  talked  much  of  the 
want  of  schools,  and  said  that  the  poor  severely  felt  it — 'no  chil- 
dren would  attend.'  In  the  mean  time  a  more  numerous  p?ne- 
ration  is  growing  up  in  dangerous  hostility,  or  still  more  fatal 
indifferemtr. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have  not  been  selecting 
matter  fur  congratulation.  We  mig:ht  have  dwelt  upon  tlic  muni- 
ficence of  one  prelate,  the  actinty  of  another,  tlic  Iciiming  of  a 
third,  and  the  gfrn-ral  welcome  with  which  a  fourth  has  been 
prected  in  a  country  where  his  character  was  already  kn<»wii.  Or 
we  mipht  have  shomi  how  much  the  present  generation  of  clergy 
la  doing  to  atone  for  the  shortrtimings  of  its  predecessors;  how 
in  twenty  years  the  number  of  chihlrcn  receiving  some  education 
from  the  church  has  increasetl  from  seventeen  thousand  to  aixty- 
tbrcc  thousand ;  and  we  might  especially  rejoice  that  the  last  two 
years  have  seen  remedies  partially  pro\'ided  for  evils  which  were 
poinicfl  out  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  But  we  are 
drawing  raihcr  the  duiker,  though  a  true  side  of  ihc  picture ; — 
and  tlufre  are  those  who  wouhl  clothe  it  in  still  gloomier  tints. 
There  is  something  so  attractive  in  mystery,  and  it  is  so  much 
eaiier  to  account  for  evil  bv  causes  beyond  our  reach  than  to 
remove  it  by  obvious  remedies,  that  we  arc  scarcely  surprised 
at  theories  by  which  religious  error  is  resolved  into  some  neces- 
sity of  tem|)emment,  or  made  to  depend  upon  distinctions  of  race. 
'lliere  are  persons  who  infer  from  certiin  historical  comparisons 
that  what  is  not  very  accurately  termed  t/ie  Celtic  Bare  is  naturally 
inclined  to  a  religion  of  excitement ;  that  their  devotion  must  be 
awakened  by  passionate  np|>eal8  or  pictures  fur  the  foncy ;  so  that 
a  certain  coldness,  which  is  conceived  to  mark  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  Englanil,  will  prevent  her  from  ever 
ntuning  firm  bold  upon  any  portion  of  ihis  dramatic  nml  fiensi- 
ti»a  people.  The  whole  question  thus  raised  appears  to  us  so 
interesting  in  it.s  kind,  and  has  been  so  imner^Marlly  complicated 
by  egotism  in  a  philosophic  garb,  that  we  venture  to  make  it  the 
theme  of  a  considerable  digression,  without  however  losing  sight 
of  nur  principal  subject. 

It  ujis  to  be  expected  that,  when  once  a  wide  chasm  bad  been 
conceived  to  inter\-ene  between  the  Celt  and  the  Goth,  the  rhanii> 
tcristics  of  llie  two  supposed  races  would  lie  painted  by  opposite 
observers  in  very  different  colours.  Prejudice  on  each  side 
obscured  the  passionless  gaze  of  science.  The  descemlant  of 
Hcngist  and  reciter  of  Ca-dmon  found,  after  the  fashion  of  I'ink- 
crton  or  Ritson,  all  virtues  in  various  (Jothic  tribes.  The  Celt 
was  Teprosento<l  as  among  men  almost  what  tlie  beaver  or  the  elk 
is  among  animals ;  a  creature  which  liad  liveii  its  cj'cle,  and  was 
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destined  to  become  extinct  beneath  the  tread  of  ad\-ancin;a;  civilixiF* 
tion,  'file  natural  shortcoming*  of  a  people  receding-  westward, 
and  tiriven  into  comers  hy  the  pressure  of  successive  nations 
accumulating  from  the  East,  were  thought  the  necessary  effects  of 
inferior  orfjaiiizalion.  Passages  were  heaped  together,  describing 
their  ancestor!;  as  thcv  ap|H>are<I  to  Marius  or  Cirsar,  an<l  it  was 
scarcely  askeil  what  features  in  their  social  state  were  pecolisr, 
and  what  belonged  to  other  nations  in  similar  circumstances. 
But  to  the  believer  in  the  Roimd  Table  and  the  Triads  the  ques- 
tion assumed  a  di^ercnt  aspect.  He  again  collef:tcd  passages 
which  spoke  of  the  extreme  ingenuity,  the  crowfled  butldinga,  tbe 
mine's,  the  ships,  and  ihc  agriculture  of  the  Gauls ;  he  laid  great 
stress  on  tlic  mysterious  (li)Ctrliies  ami  (ireek  letters  ascribed  to 
the  Druids ;  be  proved  thai  Roman  ciWlization  had  been  planted,  in- 
herited, am!  perhaps  never  entirely  lost  among  the  Rritons ;  he  found 
in  llie  Romance  of  the  middle  ages  a  source  of  refinement  which  he 
conteude<l  was  of  BnMon  origin;  while,  by  selecljjig  some  eminent 
names,  and  bv  tracing  British  blood  in  some  of  the  masters  of 
Knglish  renown,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nobler  featura 
even  of  our  modem  greatness  depend  upon  the  mixture  of  the 
elder  breed.  The  Teuton  found  his  parallel  in  the  rade  Mogul, 
and  the  more  creative  Celt  I>ecame  the  Arab  of  the  West.  Both 
theories  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Celt  a  more  excitable  and 
mobile  temperament  thnn  to  tlie  Goth ;  both  found  some  con- 
firmation in  ibe  darker  or  more  southern  complexion  supposed  ti> 
charaeterixe  the  former ;  and  Iwth  assumed  a  radiL^d  difference  of 
race,  not  necessarily  pushed  so  far  as  to  deny  the  original  miity  of 
mankind,  but  depending  on  the  influences  or  habits  of  some  dim 
period  anleccJcnt  to  authentic  history.  But  at  the  first  glance  it 
appears  strange  that  a  single  stage  in  the  world's  annuls  should 
Siilix  to  a  jHxiplc  so  indelible  a  stomp  as  to  suri"ive  all  subsequent 
changes  of  localit}'  and  condition — especiallv  thai  tliis  stage  shouhl 
be  one  oi  a  kimt  Uulc  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  influences  which 
mould  the  character.  For  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  physical 
agencies — and  in  the  present  case  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
countries  which  adjoin  each  other — those  of  a  moral  nature  arc 
still  stronger:  and  the  two  thousand  years  since  Julius  Csrsar 
must  have  told  fav  more  with  their  cirilisation  and  religion  than 
the  Weaker  iniluencrs  of  au  earlier  lime. 

Again,  if  the  inhabitants  of  our  Island  differ,  not  merely  from 
local  circumstanrcs  now  existing,  but  from  a  character  which  they 
had  fontracte<l  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago,  sudi  a  difference 

CmuBt  have  been  more  [mlpable  and  striking  in  the  eyes  of  Roman 
obser\'ers  than  it  now  apj>ears  in  our  own.  Whereas,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  we  have  an  immense  array  of  proof  that  the  distinction  ii 
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ancient  times  l)etween  the  nations  of  Gaul  and  Germany  was 
real  enough,  but  by  no  means  of  the  nulical  or  generic  kind  which 
in  modem  times  is  pretended.  In  statuif,  complexion,  tem- 
peramenl,  and  every  feature  of  manners  which  can  be  considered 
a  permanent  landmark  of  race,  there  is  scarcely  a  siofflo  parti- 
cular not  allirmeil  by  ancient  authors  of  both  iKHiples  alike. 
\Vc  hear  of  the  huffc  frame  of  thv  German,  but  wc  are  also 
told  that  the  Gauls  looked  down  upon  the  Ilomans  as  <hvarfs; 
while  Appian  calls  the  Gcnnans  lar^^t  of  the  large,  Pansa- 
nias  says  that  the  Cells  excewled  all  other  nations  by  far  in 
stature;  if  the  flowinfr  gold  of  his  locks  distinf>:uishcd  the  Gaul, 
similar  hair,  but  *vitli  a  redder  lin^e,  is  unequivocally  ascriljcd 
to  tlie  German;  if  the  C'elt,  hv  defying  tlie  storms  arel  plcinents 
of  hearen,  fumishe«l  Aristotle  with  his  illustration  of  fwjl- 
hardine&s,  the  Sucve  in  turn  boasleil  that  he  could  cimtend 
with  the  immortal  gods.  So,  if  the  Gaul  often  shrank  from  (he 
danger  which  he  had  provoked,  the  (icrman  was  strong  only 
under  impulse,  and  vielde<i  easily  to  shameSoss  panic  in  defeat ; 
if  the  one  is  termed  (by  Momce)  faithless  in  innovation,  the 
other  is  styled  (by  I'atcrculus)  a  race  born  for  lying;  the  one 
devised  a  Cnbul  witli  its  Akbar  Khan  for  Cassius  and  Sabinus, 
and  the  otlier  for  Varus.  Bodi  indulged  immoderately  in  drink- 
ing: both  were  ^passionately  attached  to  personal  freedom,  yet 
had  something  among  tliem  wliich  b.is  been  thought  ihc  germ  of 
feudalism  ;  both  are  charged  by  tbeir  later  luuialists  with  a  per- 
petual wiml  of  union,  which  caused  half  their  niisfortumrs;  both 
were  encouraged  in  battle  by  the  women  of  their  clans^  and  both 
fought  like  barlMirums  with  every  devica  of  clamour  and  display 
to  strike  terror  into  the  foe.*  So,  at  a  later  perio<l,  one  idealised 
Arthur,  the  other  glorifieil  Chailemagne ;  and  the  fancy  which 
embelHshed  the  history  of  Hritish  kings  has  u  parallel  in  that 
which  demised  ihc  NiclK.*l.ung's  lav. 

Vet  it  baa  been  admitted,  that  the  tUiTerenro  which  may  be 
traced  in  ancient  times  was  real  of  its  kind.  The  (iothic  tribes 
came  ialer  into  contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  Alcditerranean, 
and  had  the  cretlit  of  preser\ing  in  their  forests  the  rutle  iirlucs 
which  are  often  ascribc<l  to  a  savage  stale.  The  somewhat 
greater  refinement,  which  is  descrilied  in  Gaul,  was  accompanied 
by  a  laser  morality,t   and  coiuiecled   with  a  peculiar   religion. 

•  Most,  lloagh  not  all,  of  tbc  ancient  aatiioritira  are  tefciwJ  to  piOicr  by  Di. 
Prichiinl  in  the  ll>ii<l  vntunie  aih'it  Rcsearciiei,  or  L;  Nlcbiihr  in  hU  chapter  on  llie 
Osiili. 

t  This  lamt  h«  allowMl,  without  pwjiidioo  to  the  potition  for  whictn  WcUh  anli- 
quuLUi.1  riitiLnil.  thai  Cip»iit'»  twirrtimi  of  «  cpitaiii  very  itrangc  polygsiny  amoii|r  the 
iSiitata  aroac  from  hif  miiuiideritamcliug  LU  ialviffntcn  at  to  Ibc  ltintfnsniiii|>  held  to 
niit  between  membera  ot  &  dun. 
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The  people  also  excelled  in  caMilry  and  in  a^irultorc:  but  thesp, 
and  other  s.uch  distinctions,  for  the  most  part  depend  on  plaw  or 
oppoiliuittv  rather  than  race;  and  acconlin^ly  we  find  thcin 
vanish  alike  with  Gothic  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  Gallic  tribes  ia 
Germany.  We  have,  in  ihort,  not  so  much  two  races  ai  two 
nations;  anil  the&e  shaded  olT  in  each  other;  nor  is  it  alwavi 
clear  untler  which  family  particular  tribes  should  l)e  clasirt. 
For  wc  often  find  the  two  alliitl;  thus,  it  was  the  alliance  of  the 
Sef]uanL,  Sirabn  tells  us,  which  made  the  Germanic  bonlcs 
formulahle  to  Italj*.  The  language  of  tliat  accurate  ohscrvw, 
treatin'i  the  Gauls  and  Germans  as  originally  one,  is  sufficiently 
conclusive  against  ibc  theory  that  any  deep  ethnolo;»ical  cbiuni 
ever  ran  pnjallcl  with  the  Khinc.  Hut  lite  most  striking  illustni- 
tion  of  the  imaginary  nature  of  such  a  chasm  may  l>e  ftnmtl  in 
the  conclusions  which  the  most  snjjacious  inquirers  baic  at  len^tli 
arrived  at  respecting  those  tribes  which  intcrvenctt  between 
acknowledgcil  Cells  and  undoubted  Goths.  For  we  find  ;incicDtlj 
both  in  tlie  nortb-east  of  Gaul  and  on  the  Elbe  a  people 
ocrupyinjj  this  mi<!dle  position — so  little  Celtic  that  they  never 
ralleil  themselves  Celts,  yet  of  such  non-German  cbaiacter 
that  they  were  constantly  cnpi^jcd  in  hostilitv  with  their  Teutonic 
neiphbuurs  to  the  l^ist.  'Vint  name  they  ^ve  themselves  was 
prol>ably  Cimbri.*  They  appear  in  Ca-aar  as  leas  civilized  than 
the  proper  Gauls,  but  with  more  of  that  hardihood  which  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Germanic  tvpe;  yet  tlieir  rclijjion  at 
least  assimilates  thcin  to  the  former,  as  well  as  wttat  we  know  of 
Ihc-ir  local  names.  In  the  course  of  two  thouumil  years  the 
pressure  of  Sclavonic  and  Hunniah  hordes  upon  the  Goths 
generally,  and  of  the  \'an(l.T.]s  in  particular  upon  the  Saxons,  has 
removed  the  position  of  Gael  and  Goth  alilic  westward;  but  still 
the  fragments  uf  a  nation  inlervcnn,  not  callinj;  themselves  Cellf, 
Wjt  claimed  as  such  by  the  imdoubtfwl  Gael  lo  the  \Vcst,t  .^** 
called  so  bj  their  Gothic  neijjhbours  lo  the  ICast,  Tl;rM!  people 
again  call  themselves  Cymry.  Ami  as  their  geographical  posi- 
tion is  a  middle  one,  so  probably  is  tlieir  character,  s*)  ccrtainlv  i« 
ihcir  language.  For  the  Cumraic  (as  C'ymraeg  might  be  fitly  ■ 
Anglicised)  hc^hls  precisely  the  same  ivlation  to  the  Krse  whicli^fl 
Greek  did  to  Latin,  and  hence  wears  often  a  Teutimic  rather  than 
a  Gaelic  appearance  (as  in  the  matter  of  aspirants  versus  sibilants, 
and  labials  versus  palatals},  even  in  wonls  nnd  inllcctinns  which 
arc  jwculiarly  and  originally  its  own.J  This  intermediate  cha- 
racter 

I    •  C»in]]Br«  Div<ior.  Sicul.  r.  h  32,  with  StjiUo,  B.  !V. 

f  See  Sir  W.  U«llium;  auJ  Muore'»  Hittuiy  oflielaiid. 

X  1(  deMTTtt  remark  lluit   in  many   wurils   cominon  lo  tlie  W«Ub  khiI  Latin  lb 
retembUnca  it  wilb  Ihe  nutic  or  ucbaic  fonoi  of  Lattu  :  t.g.  with  bacca,  caballul 
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meter  has  assisted  moUcm  philology  to  bridge  ikc  lifuir  wliich 
was,  stranftel^'  enoug'b,  tbuu^ht  lu  3'awn  iinj}assnblv  l^cttvccn 
the  varieties  of  speech  hypothetical  ly  grroupcd  toffcther  as 
Celtic,  an<l  thoso  of  Gothic  nripn  which  pressed  them  on  the 
Kast.  The  plare  of  the  Cumraic  and  its  sister  tongues  among 
the  Iiwio-EurojKraii  family  of  lanjoiftKCS,  has  heen  vindicated,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  bv  Dr.  I'richard — a  vindication,  which  in 
part  ou^ht  never  to  have  been  needed,  and  in  part  is  still  incom- 
plete. It  is  something;  more  than  deferenre  to  the  hi(?h  authority 
of  I>r.  R,  Latham,  which  inclines  us  to  .illaw  that  the  Cumraic 
at  least,  and  probably  also  the  Gaelic,  does  not  cohere  so  closely 
as  Geroinu  does  with  whatever  was  the  parent  stem  of  Sanscrit 
and  (Jreek.  Vet  the  colierenre  may  be  shown  to  bo  something 
closer  than  is  as  yet  generally  admitted ;  and  might  probably  be 
brought  out  more  distinctly  by  a  comparison  of  the  Irish  with 
Lithuanian  and  Latin  forms,  and  (tf  llie  Welsh  with  German  and 
Greek.  The  strango  orthography  of  Welsh,  and  the  delusion 
which  so  long  prevnilod  nmong  its  teachers  that  their  language 
was  either  .Semitic  or  'original,'  have  somewhat  retarded  the 
spread  of  somid  views  on  this  branch  of  comparative  philology.* 

Two  points  present  themselves  in  immediate  connexion  with 
this  subject,  as  questions  of  very  great  interest,  but  which  the 
slate  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  absolutely  to  answer. 
Do  the  peculiarities  of  Welsh  result  from  its  having  broken  oft"  at 
a  very  early  period  from  the  Asiatic  stem,  before  it  had  grown, 
as  it  were,  Xtt  its  full  system  of  inflexions — so  that  in  this  respect 
it  would  bear  an  analogy  to  the  impeifectly  moulded  fonns  of 
Hebrew? — or  do  they  rather  denote  that  the  language  is  in  a 
fragmentary  state,  having  lost  in  less  educated  mouths  that  rich- 
ness of  inlle:uun  which  it  may  l>e  supposed  once  to  have  pos- 
sessed, so  lliat  its  state  would  Ije  aualog«»us  to  that  of  Ko- 
maie  or  French-'  Upon  gcnernl  grounds  the  latter  alternative 
would  seem  the  mure  probable  ;  but  those  who  liave  locdied 
most  closely  at  the  language  pronounce  with  one  voice  in  favour 
of  the  former.     Again,  are  there  suflicient  grounds  for  biferring 

nana*,  belitu,  rn»mt,  ilutmua,  amt  tikratii;  net  witli  ()a,4>quui,  pumillo,  ijukher,  luhcr, 
bonus,  tiiil  toiiant;  Btid  «ren  tlie  mylliic  //ii  Gailarn  i»  suipiciwiwly  lilie  tie  Brru- 
raiiuM  of  tb«  early  lulic  inbn ;  miitU  ia  ilm  lUift  of  llie  MtLbiiiogioii,  wliivb  caught 
everything  lir  liitntft),  but  liuntiiiK  a  ilrir  wiiicb  coulj  not  be  cau([tit,  we  hivv  coe  of 
the  '  wtry  old  IcgmiLj'  which  Paiuauiaj  f.iuud  current  in  UiXGtia. 

*  Sm  eepeeiuljF  iip.  ll-JO  tt(  llie  KHiiachc  Sluitien  uf  Komer,  vho  i^ivpf  a  con- 
Vmlmt  i4auTa&  of  wlut  i»  at  nicMOt  believeil.  11ie  nblr  jiajN^ri  vf  Mt.  G^tniFlt  before 
n*  Pbilological  Society  are  iSto  very  imtructjve ;  ami  witli  ihese  ntay  l«  cuni]MinHl  a 
jMper  iD  llie  Traauctiuti*  of  the  Eiiiiiljurgti  Hoyal  Society,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pnch&rd, 
Tol.  iii,  p.  aj9, 
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the  existence  of  some  tliirtl  and  lictcrogcneuus  clement  in  the 
population  of  ancient  Britain?  The  presence  of  Li^rians,  to 
wliatever  family  they  may  have  belongetl,  though  probable  m 
itself  and  su^csted  by  Welsh  traditions,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
mure  than  a  suapiciun.  But  may  not  our  Silurian  friends  in 
S<Juth  Wrilns  still  claim  a  mixture  of  Gasquc  or  Iberian  blood? 
Phjloliipy,  on  the  whole,  replic-s  in  the  negative,  thongh  not  wiih- 
ont  castin<;  a  wistful  glance  at  the  possibility  of  any  Spanish  or 
even  Afriean  cross — which  mijGcbt  account  for  some  perplexing 
enijrmas  of  language ;  but  comparative  physiology  in  our  own 
days,  as  in  those  of  Tacitus  and  Giraldus,  is  half  inclined  to 
assent,  and  to  affirm  that  the  old  Ilierians  either  held  their  insn- 
tated  stronghold  in  South  Wales  against  Briton  and  Saxon,  or 
made  a  subscf]uent  dpscent  from  the  shores  of  Spain.  It  is 
much  til  favour  of  tliis  idea  that,  so  far  as  any  etbnifral  char»v 
tmstics  (distinct  from  the  Teutonic)  can  be  assigned  to  the  Welsh, 
they  remind  us  even  now  not  of  the  xanthous  Celt,  but  of  the 
dark  Ligurian  or  the  Iberian  ;  just  as  they  formeriy  su^rgt^sted  to 
:TaritU5  the  lhf?ory  of  a  Spanish,  and  to  Giraldus  of  ui  Asiatic 
orig^in.  Others  again,  who  obsrn'e  how  the  South  Wales  features, 
after  being  intemipte<i  in  North  Wales  by  an  inlet  of  the  Cimbric 
or  more  northerly  type,  reappear  in  Ajiglesey,  may  rather  suspect 
that  a  refluent  Gaelic  wave*  has  Ircen  tlirown  back  from  Ireland 
upon  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  Pnnci{>alitv.  This 
iattcr  assumption  is  coun1enanr«l  not  only  by  the  philological 
obscr^-atlons  of  E.  Llwvd,  but  bv  certain  Welsh  traditions  which 
fall  within  the  hisloriciil  |KTiml.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
positions  appear  to  us  as  nearly  certain  as  from  the  nature  of  ibe 
case  could  be  expected ;  that  the  Celts  were  merely  the  extreme 
left  or  westerly  section  of  the  great  Indo-European  family ;  that 
no  gulf  of  any  cousideiable  width  intervened  bt-tween  them  and 
the  Cimbri,  or  between  the  Cimbri  an<l  the  Teutons ;  and  tliat,  if 
there  be  any  ethnical  difference  between  Briton  and  Soxon,  it  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  presence  in  the  former  of  some  third 
blood,  whether  more  ancient,  or  pushed  up  from  the  south;  yet 
it  is  scarcely  probable,  that  the  infusion  of  such  an  dement  has 
been  sufEciently  largt!  to  ha^-e  any  permanent  moral  effect. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  on  these  two  points — 
as  to  which  we  could  not  refrain  from  suggesting  an  opinion 
basetl  upon  the  most  recent  inquiries  yet  not  servilely  adopting 
them — at  least  the  Cymry  must  be  allowed,  on  grounds  of  history 
and  philology,  to  rank  as  an  intermediate  wave  between  the  Gaol 

*  Bf  Ihe  u«  of  the  word  *  Kdiieiit,'  wc  meati  uiopljr  to  iodicata  tb«  joipr  arhrml  ot , 
ItK  Gael  in  the  \T«I  of  Europe. 
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and  the  Gotb,  though  nearer  lo  the  former  than  to  Uie  latter.* 
Their  affioity  to  both  U  real;  anil,  when  exaggerated  on  one 
side  bv  persoDS  little  accustomed  lo  examine  langiiaf^cs,  it  wna 
made  to  imply  id<mtity ;  when  overlooked  on  the  other,  its  cficcts 
could  only  he  explained  b^  supposing  that  cither  the  Welsh  nr 
JEngUsh  Ituiguape  had  borrowed  largely  from  its  neighlM^ur.  But 
all  the  <lifEcult:cs  of  the  question  are  in  no  way  so  nearly  solved, 
as  by  assigning  the  Cimbri  an  intcnnctUate,  yet  independent 
place.  Under  this  Cimbric  lyjic  llu-n  are  to  be  classed  nlike  the 
Belgir,  the  Plets,  and  the  ancient  Britons  on  both  sides  of  the 
chnnoel ;  while  in  mtxlern  times  Uiey  are  represented  by  the 
Bretons,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Cornish,  and  have  left  considerable 
traces  in  the  Lowlands  of  .Sctjllaiid.  Tb<r  nnme  of  tbcii-  greatest 
maritime  trilx;  sur\'ives  in  fiwvncdh.  and,  if  wc  accept  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  of  Strabo's,  in  Venire,  If  any  one  wished  to 
give  the  race  a  character,  he  coultl  scarcely  do  so  Ijotler  than  in 
the  language  which  Chateaubriand  has  npplicfl  lo  his  kinsmen 
of  Britauny  : — grave  and  earnest,  wiili  a  touch  of  romance,  acting 
iudividually  rather  than  in  masses,  and  more  apt  to  lie  esU^'ined 
by  their  foes  than  applautled  by  their  friemls,  their  virtue  is  har- 
dihood rather  than  gallantry,  and  their  vice  obstinacy  rather  than 
fickleness. 

Our  readers  will  accuse  us  of  being  infected  by  tlie  ethno- 
li^cal  fanaticism  which  wo  deprecate;  no  doubt  these  regions 
of  obscurity  are  like  enchantt^i  grounrl,  where  tlie  very  diffi- 
culty of  investigation  presents  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  on  which 
no  one  'ventures  to  Iread  without  being  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  he  is  the  knight  destined  to  dJsmver  and  carry  off"  the 
slumbering  trudi.     Vet  tlie  conclusion,  which  every  year  tends  to 

•  Wo  v«ntur#  lo  ihrow  into  a  nol«  $mat '  rerbi  cootroreniM.'  CelU,  Gallni,  Bm! 
Galkla,  ftK  (inly  ilinWtoal  lurm*  i>f  llie  uame  Quel  or  6«<l)i«1 — which  in  W«lib  becuM 
Gnryildil,  on  it»>  Kutie  |iriuci|il«  u  Joiiitutc  ticcamet  JoIid  Dory,  bting  cormptttt  into* 
•OBiul  upiirirwit  to  its  nild^tl^Tt.  The  lirst  wu  tlie  nlilul  iialivi?  fbinn,  tlie  KCOod 
I«tiii,  and  tb«  Ihlril  Greek.  IT  tIic  Itctgn  did  c«U  th«an>e)v«s  (fiiul*,  they  ii>e<)  th« 
G  n&tx  thu  lh«  C,  oi  Patric  iti  WeMi  a  PtLdtig.  Qut  we  inftr  witli  Nictiuhr.  I^m 
a  bftUnec  of  two  barely  recnnciUiile  pauni^ps,  ntiil  frtim  tlir  kiiKtnaiuliip  ftckuowledged 
betireen  the  B«)g!c  Veneti  and  the  insular  Britom,  Ihal  they  calto-l  ihcmwivc*  Cimbri. 
To  t«mi  the  njodetn  Cyniry  OlU,  i*  to  ten«  them  Gm],  which  in  Hiitgry  they  wrv  nut, 
wbBlorar  tbey  may  be  in  hjpuUieaii;  aiid  in,  «t  best,  iwl  more  nccuTate  tbati  Ie>  Call 
the  Oermaiu  lottanden,  or  the  Gr«ki  Romnru,  It  is  confuunditig  affinity  with 
identity ;  Uiough.  fmm  waul  irf  »  phr.we  lo  cf.mptehend  the  Iwo  wurti,  we  iitinfillinftty 
Mqaiewe  in  the  modirni  adoption  of  a  |)artia1  nnmi?  ai  a  Irrni  fof  a  hyfiotltelicdl  gniiu. 
Tb«  Tccbal  coatrwt  between  Cell  aud  Saxon  is  atill  more  urucientilii;.  It  ojipiMrs  an 
aanmed  cIom  to  a  rro)  tubiJiviiion.  The  uuk  aiitlibeiia  wotild  be  cithur  Colt  and 
Goth,  Qr  Driton  and  Saxcn,  or  Inch  and  Knitlinh.  Our  raliotiale  coIiicidH  niainly 
with  th«  first  fi>w  pftge*  ofniiettyt  Xurai^D  Conqueet;  Ihoniti  Dr.  Hrirhatd,  having 
iia*ntnml,  (or  the  Nike  of  •ymuiHry,  a  Crllir.  r.tr*-,  lliou]fht  that  ihe  Celts  of  Catar'a 
time  were  also  tht  Britotu,  and  thai  the  Irith  belonf^  to  aotnc  ivim  wave  of  Indo- 
Euro|kean  backwoadamen,  wlio  bad  |>uaed  orer  Karope  in  tlie  remotewt  liinea.  We 
■caroely  know  wby  the  OaaU  appear  to  grcalvr  advablage  in  Strabo  than  in  piodonii. 
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impress  upon  us  more  Armly,  is,  tliat  the  real  distinctions  (^  rece 

have  been  tot)  hrondly  stated ;  that  the  deep  pulse  of  our  humimity 

beats  alike  iK'neatli  a  thousand  mudiBcations  of  nrcident:  and  the 

etUnographiral  map  which  tiaces  itself  in  our  imagination,  do« 

'not  IhhIv  forth  larf^e  families  with  ^^larin};  contrast  of  coloun,  so 

jnurh   as    smaller  soetioiis  which  shade  off  delicately  into  each 

other.     Some  such  conception  as  tins  apj>ears  to  have  induced  the 

great  author  of  Cosmo$,  as  a  physiohi^itTal  obsen'er,  to  assert  the 

LVnily  uf   the   human  s]K'cies,    there  IkOu^  no  such  wide  cba^m 

Ibetween    any    two  mces  <if  men    as    between    man   and   the    iu- 

[lerior   animals;    ami    a  similar  result  seems   to  come  out  daily 

'with  a   greater  apprtwich    to   distinctness  in   the   com^nrison  of 

lilanpuagcs.* 

'l"he  K<'ieral  tendency  of  modem  science  In  this  respect  is  lalhcr 
to  teach  antiquarians  to  wrangle  less  wannly,  and  to  soften  some 
prejudices  which  are  too  often  abused  to  dangerfuis  purpose. 
More  especially  it  should  incline  j>opular  writers  amonp  a  domi- 
nant peoph;  to  indulf^  somewhat  less  in  th«>Ke  bau;rbly  claims 
which  can  only  tend  to  keep  alive  on  the  weaker  side  ftn.-liu<rs 
either  of  irritation  or  (Wpondcjicy.  But  it  is  probably  for  the 
ic  Volume  nnd  the  same  Cross  which  have  wirti  so  many  vir- 
^lories  over  hiunan  pride,  that  the  (flory  still  remains  of  providinj; 
n  refiifje  for  fallen  mces  a<ntinsl  overweening  assumptions,  and 
obtaining  a  familiar  and  practical  recopiition  of  the  jj^"!*!  truth 
of  the  brutherliood  of  mankind.  One  of  those  eminent  Divines, 
whom  the  Church  of  Home  seems  to  have  raised  up  in  our  time 
as  defenders  not  so  much  of  her  peculiar  system  as  of  the  verj" 
body  of  Christiaiiityf  has  remarked  with  force,  that  it  was  not 
until  Scepticism  had  become  fashionable  in  Germany  that  na- 
tionality be^n  to  be  parailcd  in  surlt  cxriusive  form  as  to  be  an 
element  oi  political  mischief.  The  same  tone  of  egotism  veiled 
in  patriulic  guise,  which  was  made  to  palliate  slavery  of  old, 
becomes  now  a  pretext  for  Jirroffnnt  doininalion,  or  for  rebellion 
flnd  breach  of  treaties.  I'retty  at  Kistedhvods,  and  not  always 
inharmonious  on  the  strings  of  some  C/cchish  lyre,  this  feeling 
assumes  an  ugly  appearance  ou  the  swampy  Tbciss,  and  is  an  un- 
pleasant burthen  of  messages  to  be  interchanged  between  Croat 
and  Magyar.  Even  in  tliis  country,  tlie  writers  of  'leading  ar- 
ticles*— who  intend  only  to  point  a  sentence  hy  a  sneer  acceptabia 
ill  their  immediate  circles — do  not  always  consider  how  deep  ill 
thought  they  arc  laying  the  foundation  of  what,  under  possible  | 
contingencies,  uughl  become  mischievous  action. 

*  Sw  ftulhorily  for  iVtt  anrrlion  in  Dr.  R.  Lailiam'a  PuiKni  iin  tb«  Lsivguagf*  of  i 
An«rics,  read  lieTotv  ll»c  Brilish  Auocittliou;  rboii^li  thp  dptiulv,  we  fear,  mrt  ouljj 
fWtialljr  publulied.     See  alw  thii  fiilt  ailicle  in  tbe  WuAitetljr  Utvinr,  No.  171.  1 
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The  moment  wc  sot  aaidc  any  preposspssjnn  eitlicT  of  theory  or 
prejudice,  we  fimi  tliat  almost  every  distinction  remarked  betwtt?a^] 
the  Celt  and  Goth  of  old  has  l»een  repliu-ed  in  modern  times  by 
fresh  characteristics,  the  jfrowth  of  new  circumstances.  The 
Orrman  no  lonjrer  retains  his  rc<l  hair,  nor  the  fiaul  his  locks  of 
gold.      Whatever  type  our  iinapin-ition  chooses  to  select  as  appro- 

friate  lo  Celt  and  Coth,  the  first  will  slrike  us  in  the  rentre  of 
[olland  or  Germany,  and  the  other  in  the  !ieart  of  the  Highlands. 
In  Irehmd,  wc  sec  a  character  moulded  by  a  superstitious  creed, 
with  peculiar  political  circumstances;  while  the  same  bltHxl  in 
the  Hi;;hlands — ur  n.t  least  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  High- 
lands— lias  found  a  p-aver  and  hnppier  development.  [f  any 
pooj»le  could  be  said  morally  to  resemble  the  Irish,  it  would  be 
the  old  Lajczaroiii  of  Naples,  in  whom  similar  neglect  and  want 
were  accompanied  bv  like  indolence,  helplessness,  and  reatly  wit. 
In  J?ritanny  we  have  precisely  that  hardy  yet  somewhat,  melan- 
choly character  which  the  climate  wouhl  tend  lo  generate,  on, 
which,  in  this  instance,  loyalty  and  iincient  faitl]  have  also  left 
enmihliny:  traces.  This  Hretun  <jr  Cimbric  type  appears  to  be 
chioflv  modified  in  \Vale3  and  Cornwall  hy  the  gireater  activity 
of  minini;  and  commercial  habits,  and  hy  the  variiius  forms  of 
Puritanism  which  have  been  mainly  the  growth  of  the  last  century. 
The  only  people  in  the  world  who  exliibit  at  lliis  dav  the  old 
CcUic  character  ia  its  virtues  alike  and  its  vices,  arc  the  French; 
su  that  it  might  seem  inherent  in  the  country  rather  tbnn  in  the 
race;  yet  even  their  phvsiral  features,  like  those  of  the  Germans, 
have  been  altered  by  inoilem  diet  and  habits.  In  fact^  it  is  clear 
that,  whatever  equalities  really  belong  to  each  offshoot  of  what  is 
lermed  the  Celtic  stock,  arc  the  grtjwth  of  modem,  rather  than  the 
inheritance  of  ancient  times ;  and  the  very  people  who  are  some- 
times qnoteil  to  prove  the  ineradicable  effects  of  mce,  appear  lo 
aJTord  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  proposition  that  race  is 
riVcKJTirfuHtTff— though  circumstance,  wc  admit,  in  some  cases  so 
inveterate  and  ciifj^ined  as  to  rcfpiire  ^nerations  before  its  efTccts 
oa  the  mass  can  be  altogether  obliterated. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  ethnological  episode,  not 
merely  on  acctmut  of  the  imiiional  partisanship  anti  contempt  of 
all  sol>er  induction  which  writers  on  both  sides  have  displayed, 
but  because  the  custom  of  ascribing  to  a  race  what  was  mtlier  ihc 
effect  of  a  p<'rii»d  may  Tend  to  make  an  arcident  rhcri,*ihed  until  it 
becomes  a  pemianent  characteristic.  The  oaths  in  which  our 
earlier  kings  indulged  would  now  create  some  astonishment  at 
court:  the  popular  nickname  for  an  Englishman  in  some  parts  of 
France,  from  the  days  of  Henry  V.  to  our  own,  has  lK*en  Un 
Godam;  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  national  eloquence  was 
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never  to  find  any  better  ^-ent  tban  blasphemy.  Every  balf-civilizcd 
people  acts  more  from  impulse  than  from  reason :  tlicir  Uleraturc 
is  apt  lo  be  abrupt  antl  fragTnentary,  consisting-  chiefly  of  ballads 
and  songs ;  for  the  very  bnbit  of  bearing  mther  than  reading  renders 
rjustaincd  efforts  of  iiilellect  less  likely  to  occur;  but  there  could 
Bcarcely  bo  a  greater  misfortune  tlian  for  any  one  to  persuade  them, 
at  such  a  stage,  that  tlieir  \  irtues  and  their  vices  spring  necessarily 
from  passion^  or  that  their  Utemture  has  taken  its  final  and  d^ 
scrvctlly  permanent  form.  By  such  a  tone  the  national  life  would 
be  LTomped  and  its  kt"**'*''  arrested.  We  have  been  favourably 
impressed  by  the  diligence  and  fniiikncss  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  his 
work  on  the  'Literature  of  tlie  Cymry'  (and  may  possibly  rctuni 
to  it  hereafter  as  a  subject  of  literaiy  curiosity),  but  we  should 
¥exy  much  deprecate,  with  a  view  lo  the  best  interests  of  his 
cotmtrymen,  both  the  tone  uf  pretension  with  which  he  introdum 
their  ruder  lays,  and  his  attempts  lo  measure  by  such  a  span  their 
present  rapaciiv.  There  are  li'ving  bards,  and  but  for  their  ab&uni 
metrical  fellers  there  would  Ije  still  greater,  whose  works  far  excell 
those  parables  of  ruggi'd  measure  iu  which  a  little  pig  (ponx'llus) 
is  made  the  emblem  of  (he  Cymry ;  and  that  character  of  irregular 
or  ^spasmodic'  action  which  he  would  infer  from  medianral  lyrics 
is  very  far  from  belonging  to  the  modem  Welsh ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  rather  to  excell  as  lawyers  and  matbematici&ns,  ami 
geDerally  iu  similes  where  strength  and  reach  of  Intellecl  are" 
required.  Tbe  imputation  uf  failing  in  prrscvcrmice  is  perhaps 
the  last  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  observer  not  nnder  the 
influence  of  theories.  U  may  indeed  be  concluded  that  the' 
isolated  or  peculiar  ciiaracter,  which  has  been  assigned  cither  by^ 
friend  or  foe  to  the  Welsh  genius  and  tongue,  is  a  nicn^  fiction  of^ 
persons  luiaccuiitotnetl  to  comjiarisou  of  nations  ami  Inngnages  oa 
an  extended  sude:  nor  can  we  find  any  reason  to  suppose  ibat,  il 
a  colony  of  Russians  bad  occupietl  Kngland,  rihI  n  few  thousand 
Germans  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  west  of  tlic  island,  the  history 
of  the  latter  would  have  dificrcd  in  any  essential  clement  from 
of  the  actual  Principality. 

Tbe  reader  whose  assent  has  accompanied  us  thus  far  wiQ  he] 
not  unprepared  to  allow  that  the  popularity  (we  had  ahnosl  sale 
tbe  domination)  of  various  forms  of  dissent  in  Wales  is  a  pheuf>»!j 
menon  easy  of  explmmtion.     It  is  a  natural  stage  for  pet»ple  ia 
whom,  after  some  neglect,  tlie  religious  sense  has  been  vehemently^ 
stirred,  but  ill-informed,  and  partially  vitiated.     With  the  siogloj 
exception  of  language,  which  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  a  cause/ 
there  is  no  diflerencc  Ixitwecn  its  origin  and  that  of  tbe  bereilitary', 
Antioomitinism  of   the  east  of   Kngland,     We   could   point   out 
several  parishes  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  Fens,  u  well  as  in  our^ 
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luger  towns,  where  eltlier  Uie  inadequate  means  of  the  Church, 
or  the  laxity  of  her  discipline  as  to  rcaidenrc,  t.^c.,  ba^'e  pro<luce<I 
eery  similar  results.     In  our  more  fa\-oure<l  districts^  Metlioflism, 
after  its  first  outbreak,  was  chiefly  experienced  by  the  Church  as 
a  healthful  shock.     Her  liberal  emlowincnts^  with  the  culightened 
zeal  of  her  clergy  and  the  extension  of  her  organization  by  recent 
reforms,  liavc  there  enabled   ha-  Ut  reclaim  some  portion  of  the 
llock  estranged  from  her  fold — while  she  has  partly  incorpomted 
ia  her  own  system  the  eloquence  and  the  glow,  the  more  healthful 
among  the  influences   by   which   she   had   been   assailed.      But 
in  Wales  she   had   fener  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and  was 
stricken  with  a  disease  which  almost  pamlyzed  the  very  elemejntt 
of  healing.     She  lost  not  only  her  congregations,  but,  as  it  were, 
tlie  quarries  out  of   which  she  was   to   hew  the  inslrumenls   to 
reclaim  them.    For,  though  numerous  clergymen  might  he  luuned, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Principality,  to  whom  the  most  jealous  rriti- 
cism  could  not  deny  the  possession  of  admirable  qualifications, 
there  is  no  such  supply  as  to  meet  adequately  the  exigencies  of 
the  poorer  parishes,   still   less  of  the  new  districts  which  every 
years  stride  of  an  advancing  jHipulation  n;quires  to  be  created. 
Whence  indeed  could  such  a  supply  be  expected?     Among  the 
elder  gentry  the  notion  of  the  middle  ages,    that  the  army  is 
the  only  profession  for  a  gentleman,  is  not  quite  extinct.     The 
smalier  proprietors  have  gcoeially  merged  in  larger,  or  been  s\\ept 
awij  by  the  same   social   causes  which   have  afTccted  England. 
The  moneyed  class,  which  so  often  brings  wealth  into  tlie  Church, 
receiving  in  lum  the  privilege  of  higher  caste,  is  comparatively 
limited — while  the  sons  of  the  yeomanry  and  tradesmen,  who 
aspire  to  become  instructors  of  their  generation,  are  in  some  cases 
tinged   wiUi  sectarian  prepossessions,   and   in  others   require  an 
education  difficult  to  procure,   before    the  Church    can   Iw  well 
justified  in  cummitting  bcr  flock  to  their  guidance.     That  hifu- 
sion  of  *  fresh  blood,'  which  it  is  sonielimcs  supposed  would  be  a 
panacea,   has  been  tried   fur  several  gencmlious  without  at  least 
removing  the  evil — which,  on  the  other  hand,  tt  is  by  many  jwrsons 
represented   as  having  contributed   to  produce ;  for  it  has  sown 
something  like  jealousy  among  those  who  should  have  been  of 
one  mind,   and   has   given  the  less  scrupulous  opjKJiicuts  of  the 
Church  an  excuse  for  representing  her  as  estron^  as  an  institution 
alien  to  the  feeling  as  to  the  language  of  the  people.      In  short, 
the  one  capital  and  paramount  want  is  a  want  of  Afen.     Here  is 
the  bingo  on  which  every  thing  must  lum.     Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  want  of  neat  school-houses  and   outbuildings,  with 
all   the  apparatus  of  instruction,  obstacles  of  such  a  nature  Ix^ 
come  to  the  zealous  and  determined  wiU  only  occasions  of  triumph. 
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A  piece  of  chalk  or  raddle  will  create  an  atlas,  nnd  a  coaclt-boiue 
or  cottn°;e  is  a  hcttiT  schonl-rcKJin  than  none.  Keinbnuidt  painted 
in  a  smiiby,  and  PasoU  iraccU  his  Kiiclid  with  chalk.  \ot  that 
we  disimmjire  in  their  kind  the  organized  methods  which  enable 
even  mctliut-xity  to  obtain  a  general  avtraire  of  good ;  but  such 
mechanical  aids  ore  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  to  the 
inspiring;  genius  «f  an  intelligent  clei^vman. 

Nor  is  ihc  difficulty  Ipss  felt  as  tu  schoolmasters.  The  very 
men  whom,  by  {rifting  them  with  intelligence  and  the  power 
of  impressing  others,  nature  seems  to  have  designed  fur  such  a 
task,  and  whom,  after  proper  trial,  il  might  be  fomid  expedimt  to 
admit  to  the  diaconate,  if  not  to  the  priesthood,  are  gone  as  it 
were  into  the  enemy's  camp,  or  only  heal  the  breaches  of  ow 
walls  by  daubing  them  with  untcmpcrcd  mortar.  Some  indeed 
have  become  preachci's,  because  their  igiiorajtce  of  English  miGtted 
them  for  a  trade  ;  but  utliers,  btH.'ause  their  tlesire  of  teaching  their 
fellow-men  found  no  better  vent.  We  believe  rases  of  the  latter 
kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  certainly  regard  them  with  more 
of  s\iii|»athy  than  of  censure.  The  VVclshman  who  workc*d  in  a 
quarry  until  be  bad  saved  forty  jxmnds,  with  wliich  he  went  to  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  asking,  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  Wise  King, 
wliere  or  how  he  <ould  purchase  knowledge,  had  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  heroic.  He  received  kind  assistance  from  a  variety 
of  persons,  and,  notwithstanding  the  Alps  upon  Alps  of  difficulty 
in  (ircck  and  mathematics,  unci  the  to  liim  still  greater  difficulty 
of  Knglish,  he  took  honours  at  Candiridgc,  and  is  now  an  efficient 
clergyman.  Tbe  first  use  he  made  of  his  prosperity  was  to  estab- 
lish a  Welsh  newspaper  of  sound  principles,  which  we  believe 
still  esisls.  Should  these  pages  fall  under  his  eye,  we  trust  he 
will  not  only  forgive  this  allusion  to  his  history,  but  consider  it  as 
a  token  of  our  unfeignetl  respect.  Had,  however,  bis  mental  txHi- 
stitution  been  of  less  enduring  sinew,  or  had  he  met  with  feebler 
encoura-ionient,  a  far  easier  road  to  noisy  popularity  lay  ojwn  to 
liim  outside  ol  the  Church,  But  other  instances  might  be  referred 
to,  mid  some  more  distinguished — though  none  in  our  judgment 
more  happy — of  tliis  desire  of  the  Welsh  peasant  to  inters 
meddle  with  all  wisdom — and  to  influence  the  mind  of  bis  gene- 
ration. We  first  hear  of  a  lute  cclclwratcd  antiquarian  as  a 
/tofft/n  or  *yomigling*  upon  a  farm  in  Montgomeryslure,  where 
he  was  remarkable  for  litdc  beyond  a  wayward  temper.  By 
degrees  be  l)ecaine  an  engraver  of  tombstones,  and  therpforo  a 
l»ard  J  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike,  where  he  availed  hiinsrif  eagerly  of 
his  leisure  to  read ;  then  he  nrote  a  successful  Welsh  essciy ;  ibea 
he  rose  into  a  laud  suncyor ; — Ids  next  step  in  the  world  was  to 
become  a  clerk  at  All  Souls;  some  subscriptions  to  a  book,  which 
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we  few  WM  npver  puhlislipil,  hrlprd  to  supporit  him  nt  Oxford; 
and  he  M  length  cmei*g«l  as  a  lif^npfueil  c'lprg}  man,  and  as  the 
grentest  orui'lc  amotiK  his  count i';>'iiirii  uii  iniiny  purls  of  ihpii* 
popular  antiquities.  His  death,  uitliln  the  la:«t  year,  at  the  age 
t)i  88,  involved  also  the  lu^  of  a  ronsidemlilp  amount  of  know- 
Ictl^re.  which,  ihou^rh  nrit  nf  the  most  vnluahle  kind,  we  would 
slill  gla<Uy  have  rescued  from  lis  ^'mve.  The  eminence  indeed 
which  he  enjoyed  uinung  his  cuu temporaries  de^iemled  rather  on 
n  certain  strcn^b  of  intellect  and  variety  of  attainment,  which 
made  him  the  arknowletlfjed  chninplon  of  distinctively  Welsh 
literature,  than  imi  any  peculiar  excellence  as  a  clcrg_\inanj  nor 
probably  utiKht  we  to  wish  fur  any  very  large  infusion  of  men 
of  his  stamp  in  the  ranks  of  a  body  whose  characteristic  tyj>e 
sliouhl  be  nither  tlie  refinofl  scliolarship  of  Peter  Uoberts  *  (the 
hannuiiiser  of  the  lipisilcs),  or  the  fervitl  piety  of  Jones  of 
NayUnd.  We  do  U(tl  cmy  any  one  who  could  trace  without  s*»inc 
kindly  sympathv  the  several  steps  of  a  career  bv  which  a  man  of 
^^enius,  under  sin^ilar  disadvantajres,  berame  the  architect  not 
oulv  of  a  fortune,  but  of  a  reputation :  only,  in  deducbt^  from  such 
a  story  any  general  m'Orat,  we  inu!>t  ucknowlcilge  it  requisite  that 
our  elTorts  should  1m;  rather  to  assist  merit  in  raising  itself  than  to 
iifl  a<lventurers.  Not  manv  years  ago  a  poetical  prize  at  an 
Kistcdhvodf  in  Xorth  Wales  was  g.iined  by  a  cobbler,  who  aftm* 
dinner  entered  the  state-ioom  ami  ihanked  the  nssciiibletl  judges 
for  their  patronage  of  one  who  had  enjoyt-d  such  slender  oppor- 
tunities. Warm  with  patri<(ti9m  and  wine,  the  gentlemen  deter- 
mined that  an  elTort  should  be  ma<ie  to  raise  a  child  of  genius; 
and  they  succeeded  by  \-arious  subscriptions  in  gelling  him  par- 
tially educated,  anil  at  length  onlained.  liut  it  would  liave  been 
banUy  more  wise  for  the  Si-ottish  !*re»hytery  to  make  Uobert 
Bums  or  James  Hogg  a  minister.  . 

Vet,  on  the  wh<»le,  whether  wc  ghuicc  at  the  hiogmphy  of  some 
who  have  become  clergymen,  or  of  others  wIh)  might  liave  done 
aOf  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  calling  attention  tu  thu  fact  that 

*  A  good  lir«  of  lliii  Tery  leameU  and  Bmiabl«  nt&u  rnnj  Iw  fouuA  in  the  Canil)tiiiii 
Plularcli.  We  ni«ntiiiii  liim  tW  rallirr  Lmriditc  wmtn  atiri<^uiirlaii  faucin  uf  lii«  hsf  p 
cspo»e<l  hii  m'tnurjr  to  mugL  trntmriit  TiDm  a  roort-  iu^mviu  Jiiit  cerUiiily  tiut  lew 
fAiiciful  in<iu!irr. 

t  Sunie  ullackt  rf  »nii*cni»arT  acrimony  havp  rrertitly  l««i  tniulit  iijiuii  lhf»e  )Mii<lk 
OMrtiitgi,  Tb«]r  >;(  cvrtMtiiily  relict  nf  a  ^tar'itig,  nitlier  ilian  vigtx  of  u  rca'Iiiig.  ng* ; 
and,  ereti  if  lliey  ctiriipF  tlir  ]irriU  of  liicketiiiZi  iciid  tu  glvtf  a  liteiatute  too  inucb  ibr 
c)>aniclcr  of  a  kucrcMiurv  of  *|ir>f«  ptK^nu.'  )  et  tl ivy  arc  nt  l«aat  a  giacFful  form  of 
uiliqiiA/iAnliin,  aiid  alTurd  a  Mtiain  kind  of  intrlUctiial  tiiniului,  a*  vnU  a*  kev{>aIrT« 
aytn)>«Oty  ItFtwmi  r.ink*  wtiinii;  jutiiit*  uT  cifiilact  utv  iiuE  tiuinrruui — Kt  iWt  it  may  lie 
htifivd  tlifv  will  nut  |i4M  iiitu  llie  tomb  of  tlif  Ca])ut«t*  uutil  Minipliiing  Lwllcr  i«  pro- 
vided ill  lieu  i/f  ihpin.  The  j>Uii,  iliI i ot.atccl  Lr  I^rd  Powii,  Tor  giving  geueia]  infuim- 
aliiin  ill  a  »»rt  nt  VVfbti  FAmily  I.ihrary,  mi^ght  prtliafM  lir  an  lurful  itib*rilutf. 
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the  Church  iuses  mocli  by  nut  employing 

men  who  otherwise  are  so  uften  lust  to  her  fold.  Ttiat  diminutive 
urihiiL,  with  the  pale  piuehcd  face  and  high  furchcaJf  who  is 
always  first  'm  your  class,  has  at  present  no  prejuUicc  a^inst  the 
Chuix-li,  .iiid  not  tlie  faintest  notion  tliat  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
the  washing  of  repene ration  the  Apostle  was  preaching;  rank 
Pupcry.  Dut  the  Kn^rlish  which  vuu  teach  him  tvill  not  be  the 
lauguage  of  his  home  or  his  thoughts;  he  will  soon  he  lured  to 
aome  Sunday-school  in  a  Welsh  cliapel,  where  Uic  instinct  of  the 
teaclier  will  awaken  in  him ;  he  will  then  glow  with  tlie  ambitinn 
of  preaching ;  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  hear  that  your  old  jiupU 
has  IxHra  declaim  in v*-  on  clerical  ignorance  uf  the  Gu5|>el,  ur 
tcwrhing  some  '  star  iif  (iomer'  to  brighten  with  the  su^^stiun 
thai  Church  and  State  may  Ik-  tlie  Babylon  of  the  Apocalyp«e, 
(lad  he  been  placed  in  either  of  the  Training  Schools  whidi 
within  the  last  few  year»  have  happily  been  founded  at  Carmar- 
then and  Carnarvon,  he  might  have  made  a  useful  schoobnastCT, 
or,  in  one  of  tbe  ohi  giamniar-schooU  of  the  country,  he  might 
have  shown  whether  he  was  (it  for  anything  higher.  If  bis  menial 
tone  and  conduct  proved  him  upon  trial  to  be  something  bolter 
than  a  professional  adventurer,  a  few  graces  of  manner  might  bo 
disi>enaed  with  in  consideration  of  enei^'  or  familiarity  with  the 
needs  of  the  rank  from  which  he  sprang. 

We  have  alreatiy  alluded  to  the  grave  statements  of  Uic  E»lu- 
caliou  Comiuis<>ioners  respecting  the  abuse  of  funds  devoted  to 
free   schools ;    but    Wales    al>ounds    also    in    old    f/ramj/mr~£chooit 

to  become  skeleton  foundations  witbrmt 
understand  why  at  Llmidanwg,  where 
loA,  the  school  should  be  found  nut 
Is  natural  that  at  Dolgcllcy,  with  an 
endowment  of  40/.,  the  master  should  unite  to  the  care  of  his 
scluKtl  that  of  a  neighbouring  parish;  but  at  JQnIa.  with  ^bl., 
under  the  wntchlul  care  of  :i  sister  institution,  we  should  have 
exp<!cted  to  hear  of  something  l^elter  than  *damp,  dirty,  and 
crumbling  walls,'  and  of  some  higher  subjects  thjm  reading  and 
arithmetic.  {Rep.  III.,  A.  132.)  At  Uanegryn,  where  'a  gja- 
duatc  well  learned  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues'  was  to  receive 
an  annual  inrj)me  of  lOG/.,  it  is  at  least  a  matter  for  explaualioa 
why  there  should  Ik;  arrears  due  to  the  Amount  of  720/. — why  the 
last  master  legally  ap]>oiatcd  should  have  been  succec<led  in  1811 

tby  his  servant — and  why  the  school  in   1846  should  have   been 
utterly  non-existent — ^neither   building,   nor  master,   nor  sehuUr. 
(/ft.  125.)     We  must  ask  why   'a  public  grammar-school   to  bej 
langht  with  Latin  and  Greek  authors,'  at   Newmarket  in   Flint- 
shire, should  have  had  no  visible  existence  from  the  year  1764  laJ 
the  I 
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thp  prespnt  time.  At  Dcnin  in  Camarvonahire,  near  one  of  the 
piinripal  seaports  m  North  Wales,  tfiere  are  a  schooI-roi>m,  a 
dwell injK-liousr,  and  a  master's  salary  ttf  at  least  401.  supposed  to 
have  beeu  originally  the  bequest  of  aa  uld  ck-rgryman ;  but  in  1846 
^K>  conuni-witinpr  found  there  had  for  some  years  U^en  no  inaslpr, 
md,  it  may  bo  presumed,  no  scholars ;  the  fragments  of  a  once 
decent  library  were  lying  ruined  amon^  the  straw  on  the  floor — «o 
tlat 

totugjam  decolor  rsget 
F7aceH$f  et  htrmtt  nigro  f»ligo  AfarOHt. 

La  explanation  of  these  eircumstanccs,  it  is  staled  that  a  gentle- 
man of  large  property  ajid  very  liberal  principles,  who  has  in- 
herited the  right  of  appointing  the  master  as  well  as  paying  his 
salary,  tlid  not  venture  to  appoint  a  Churchman  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing dissenters,  iK)r  a  dissenter  on  account  of  the  reinonstnincc  of 
Churchmen,  so  that  a  school  very  much  needetl  remains  abso- 
hilrlv  dormant,  and  the  salary  unpaifl,  until  some  master  ran  be 
found  •  w/to  iciU  prvce  satisjuctort/  to  all  parties  on  the  score  of 
religious  opiniotu*  {Rep.  III.  27).  Tlie  only  middle  course 
which  suggests  itself  to  us,  is  to  recommend  to  the  good  people 
of  Pwllheli  ficneral  Rem,  who  has  already  been  a  leather  in 
England,  and  who,  having  qualified  himself  as  cither  .few  or 
Mussulman,  will  lie  able  lo  gratify  llieni  alternately  with  all  the 
variety  of  <Tce<l  tliey  c^n  reasonably  desire. 

Wo  are  weary,  but  we  might  fill  pages  with  instances  of  abuse 
or  neglect.  At  Deythur,  the  only  free  grammar-school  in  the 
opulent  county  of  Montgomery,  with  about  100/.  a-year  payable 
In  n  master  of  arts,  '  the  amount  of  knowledge?  possessed  by  the 
srh'ilars  is  inferior  to  what  is  ordinarily  met  witli  in  the  lowest 
ftrhools  in  \orth  Wales'  (///,  148)  ;  and  even  in  the  regulations 
established  there  by  a  recent  reform,  we  find  no  provision  made 
for  "  the  Latin  ami  Oreek  gr.immar,  and  all  otlier  learning  usually 
taught  in  a  grammar-school,' which  by  the  deed  of  trust  is  required. 
The  annual  rents  for  (lie  support  of  the  school  at  IJottwnog 
amount  to  200/.  a-year,  and  there  arc  two  masters;  yel  in  1840 
'  the  amount  of  elementary  instruction  p)sse8scd  by  the  scholars 
was  coniidcraUff  less  than  in  many  schools  snppnrte<l  mainly  by 
the  children's  pence*  (Hep.  III.  App.  tZ).  So  far  is  this  insti- 
tution from  teac-liing  Latin  and  Greek,  that  it  docs  not  e>'en  teach 
English  tolerably,  or  make  use  of  Welsh  to  any  true  purjwse  of 
education.  At  Ysiradmeiric,  in  Canliganshirc,  a  school  with  a 
library  and  an  endowment  (including  Lledrod)  of  236/.,  which  in 
the  last  generation  was  famous  as  a  nursery  of  ripe  scholars,  has 
degenerated  into  lomelhing  very  inferior — the  master  (if  we  under- 
stand aright  tlie  Report,  H.  p.  1 73)  having  charge  of  Mrw  parishes 
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hcsific  his  scboul.  At  Pvcstrign  llie  cnilowintrnt  'fui  one  apt  nm) 
leniTieil  mnn  in  Oie  Latin  tongue*  is  also  conaidcrablr,  niW  the 
statp  of  tho  schtKil  r-ven  less  promising.  It  appoarwl  to  the  rom- 
iiiissioiior  to  bo  '  vorv  ill  conducted ;  the  riiildrcn  evimvd  no 
system  of  on^'  incntid  cultuio  uf  ;in}'  kind ;  and  if  il  he  tlio  oliject 
iif  \\\c  charilv  to  tiniKirt  Ictiniiii;;  nnd  virtue,  nnd  to  tt-ach  tlip 
L^tin  grninmar,  the  luiglisli  laiigiuii^,  and  useful  knnwledgr,  it 
is  ceilainlv  nut  fulfilled  by  tlin  present  system  in  any  one  respect* 
{Ibid  II.\y.  182). 

We  nrc  awnrc  thnl  the  new  institution  fit  Llantlovery  has  started 
into  vigorous  life  under  the  Mnrdenship  of  the  Archdciicon  of 
Cardignu,*  and  tlmt  the  fihler  st:ho<il  al  ('invbridpe  has  bcm 
awakenctl  to  keen  cirulaiion  in  the  generous  rni-e  :  but  siirh  ex- 
reptioiis  idr*mi  no  genera!  excuse  for  a  state  of  things  of  which 
(as  Mr.  Lingen  says  in  reference  tw  Haverfordwest  antl  Car- 
marthen) the  trndenry  '  is  to  degrade  gnmi mar-schools  into  ele- 
mentary scUouls  of  inadefjuale  extent  and  inefficient  charmier' 
{Rep.  I.  p.  284).  We  accept  this  gentJcraan's  statement  of  an 
evil  ratlier  than  ndopi  his  recrinniientlation  «f  ii  remedy.  Doubt- 
less, in  many  such  cases,  allonanee  should  lie  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  trials  which  bestjt  a  sclioolmnster  in  a  country  wlierc 
knowledge  is  loo  apt  to  he  appreciated  hy  its  marketable 
value.  We  would  ntit  be  too  exacting,  or  too  querulous;  but 
upon  the  neglect  of  these  smaller  gninininr-schooU  v(!ry  much 
depends.  In  those  the  young  mountaineer  slunild  afford  '  s|jcci- 
men  ingcnti ' — try  Itis  strength  so  far  as  to  show  how  far  a  cjireer 
at  schools  of  greater  ex,pense  and  pi-eteusion  would  be  likely  to 
repay  his  father,  who  is  perhnps  a  fanner  or  n  curate.  Thus 
many  of  the  older  clergy  were  «lucated,  ami  the  rudiments  of 
general  instrm-tiim  were  spread  Jibroad.  It  is  a  mortifying  re- 
flei^tion  Thar,  while  a  partial  and  <»ften  abused  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  has  extended  itself  among  the  lower  classes,  the  rank 
next  above  them  in  the  social  scale  seems  absolutely  to  have  retro- 
graded. All  is  not  gold  tlint  glittci-s,  nor  nil  improvement  that  is 
called  so.  The  vestry-books  in  some  parishes  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  farmers  were  able  to  wTitc  fifty  years  ago  than 
is  now  tlie  case  {Rep.  ITT.  p.  01  j  ;  and  we   suspect  that  this  is 


■  Thn«?  of  mir  miil«ri  vflirt  nmy  have  Kcn  aiiif  account  of  the  procwJittp  Xt 
Lta  111  love  ry,  when  the  routidutimi  tif  tlie  anvt  1>ullillii({  wai  Uid,  c^n  icarcvly  ftil  td 
llAv<  \tti-i\  iiitrmleil  )>]r  tlir  i-iithi»iitKrii  tltii^vii  i^ii  nii  ncrfuiiuti  tn  fall  of  ;>n>inisr.  Ws 
Irtiiil  ilwsktirnl  Oxuiiiiin  oliu  wm  among  rHe  Sroicli  tlie  repiiliiion  of  living  ibtir 
KF«aini  claii'ycal  [«adieT  iinc«  the  daya  uf  Bucliuian  it  likely  to  «r«ct  trophwa  cf  ih> 
lui  pticff  oil  a  (!Hrl  when*  fr^itfiuiUm  will  Iritd  an  nikliliutiol  jtlvw  hi  bii  rare  \*>mn  af 
•WBKPniiig  iiif«ll«t.  \ti  we  iKouM  nlmoit  n-grpl  finythitig  which  allOfcltm-  wtlUdrrW 
Arclidncoii  WiLliami  riom  tlin«f  mmrcbn  into  iIh>  biitory  uf  Wnlet  aud  iu  p««]>V, 
for  wtiivli,  )i«itwpa,  I1U  one  of  hit  (Mnteinporarin  luu  equal  ijaatificAliiMu. 
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only   ftymplomatic    nf   :i   cWUnp    and  fall    ilependent  upon    the 
ne^Ieci  of  these  old  found.ititms.       '  Since  the  dccliiu'  of  iLese 
schools^'  says  Mr.   Liii);cii,   in   rpfcrciicv  lo  Cardigniishire,   '  tlie 
mass  uf  the  pcuple  has  nut  yet  fibtained  any  substitute  for  the 
somewhat  bigber  educ-ntion  In  tvliirh  they  Mere  llnis  enahled  to 
ahore'  {Rep.  J.  p.  41).     Tliroc  centuries  ago  (in  15(jK),  Uuiiiphn-j 
Ltwyd  desfrihes  the  geneial  cxteui  uf  edufaliun  nniuiig  the  poorest 
people    in    the   PriiK-ii)aIitv   in  terms  more    favourable  than  wo 
shouUl  now  be  wainmted  in  using*.      '  \o  one,'  be  said,   *  is  so 
piMir,  hut  he  stands  his  rhildren  at  some  lime  to  study  letters  at 
school.'     So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  our  own  age  is  more 
seiisilde  to  the  value  of  scliuolstlian  the  j^reat  era  when  the  Cliureh 
of  England  put  forth  her  strenglh  at  the  Reformation.     \Vc  want' 
snmelliinjB^  of   ihe    spirlT   in  wliieh  Craniner    maintained  against  I 
Oiiurtiers  that,  when  pour  men's  children  were  endued  with  sin^^u-' 
lar  ^ifts  of  nature,  they  should  not  be  denied  a  place  in  the  schoids 
of  the  pro|>hels.      If  it  should  now  he  urgctl  that  the  fanner  or 
tradesman   will  not  send  lus  son  t<t  W  taught  Greek  and  Latiaj 
even  gratuitously,  wc  would  suggest  there ttjuld  be  no  insuj>erable^ 
dinicully  in    adding   such   ek-uienls  of  a  popular  uv  commercial' 
educalinn  as  w<inhl  [nake  tlie  sch(Mil  iittnieli^e,  wilh<jut  however 
sacrificing  its  higher  as  well  as  its  original  purjKtse,  which  was  lo 
lay  the  foundation  of  classical   learning,  and  lo  test  tlie  capacity 
of  the  future  scholar  or  divine.     Just  as  of  old  the  ilinei-ant  IViara 
pnjsperwl  in  proporlton  hs  literature  l[inguishe<t,  so  their  modern 
jmtitvpes   prevail  because  the   fountains  of  sound  leaniing  have 
been  suffered  to  gi"o\v  drv,     1  leie  then,  we  ronceive,  are  sidijecta 
for  an  invesligaiion,  in  which  the  gciitiy  of  ibe  Print  ipality  shouldf] 
lake  their  natuml    place    as   k-adcrs.     Sir  Thomas  Phillips  liaj, 
suggested,  in  a  distinct  chapter  of  his  useful  book,  a  plan  by 
which  such  foundations  might  be  restored  and  their  future  cfEi- 
cjencv  guanuileed. 

Nor  is  it  only  hi  smaller  foundatitms  that  a  sharj)  investigation 
seems  lo  be  calle<l  for.  At  Llanrwit  '  the  funds  available  for 
educalion  are  larger  than  in  anv  parisli  in  North  Wales,  aiu4mnt^ 
ing,  it  is  supposetl,  lo  an  ixicumc  of  GOIV.  or  700/.  per  annum,. 
The  schoolmaster  at  present  is  the  only  |wrsoii  who  derives  ad* I 
vantage  fnim  llie  charity,'  and  he  only  lo  tlie  extent  of  40/.* 
{H^p.  JIl.  p.  4;i,  and  App.  TiH).  We  nre  nctt  in  the  eoufidcnce 
of  her  i\la[«-sty's  Altnmey-Cenera],  but  «'c  have  some  reason 
to  believe  tliis  peculiar  case  has  excited  his  attention;   he  could 

•  TTie  »e«le  of  pttyment  airnngeil  by  llie  TtKiuiIer  ii  ctmnm,  m  sltowing  the  Idcial 
gndoliuu*  cecu^irtttl  in  IGIZ: — 'iht  kiii^lil'a  *\in  wu  to  pay 'ii.;  llie  iNxrlior't,  <ir 
CKjtlire'a,  1>,  W.  \  titc  grtillFmaii  i,  ur  miiiulrt  i,  !W.;  Ili«  ricli  jeoiuai/a,  6(/.;  '  the 
{Morrr  utt,*  Zd. — '  tb*  jnor  iud«cJ'  to  be  rcci;iveil  gtatuituiulr. 
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tcnrceXy  be  better  employed.  TTie  case  of  Brecon  i«  «oinewhai 
more  complicated  ;  and  we  slioald  be  glad  to  hear  that  some 
reasons,  not  evident  on  the  surfare,  c:an  be  shown  for  the  inade- 
quate realization  of  the  hopes  which  would  be  raised  bv  a  state- 
ment of  its  objects  and  its  income.  Sir  Thomas  Phttlips,  than 
whose  laugiia^  nothing  in  general  can  Ih;  more  measured  and 
tem|>eralc,  goes  so  far  as  to  sav  that  this  case  comprehends  every 
kind  of  abuse  to  which  ecclesiastitsd  property  ran  Iw  liable ;  and 
the  ao-iiunt  given  by  the  laborious  historian  of  RrecJtnockshire, 
as  well  .'IS  llie  reprint  of  his  strictures  by  Mr.  Jermyn  Pratt, 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  circumstances  certainly 
strike  us  pretty  much  as  if  tbp  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  had 
voted  that  the  school  was  enlirelv  nnnecessary,  and  determinei!  in 
future  to  solace  their  undislurl>ed  leisure  by  an  alternate  stroll  in 
their  cloisters  and  disport  upon  the  silver  Thames.  It  apjiean 
thai  the  fuunilaiion  was  originally  one  of  the  good  dee<l5,  not  so 
few  as  is  somettmen  supposed,  which  moiketl  the  wayward  mnni- 
ficcuce  of  Henry  VIII. 

'  Whereas,'  i^aid  the  regal  reformer,  '  our  subjects  dwclHngf  in  the 
soiitliern  parts  of  Wales,  being  opjiresscd  with  great  poverty,  are  not 
ahle  to  educate  their  soia  in  good  letters,  nor  bare  they  any  grammv- 
Bcliools,  whereby  not  only  both  clergy  and  laity  of  every  age  and 
oonditioD  are  rendcretl  rude  and  igrtoranl,  as  well  in  tlieir  offices  to- 
wards God  as  in  their  due  obedience  towards  us,  but  they  are  au  lillle 
skilled  iu  tlie  vulgar  tongue  of  Eughutd  that  Lbcy  are  not  ablo  to  ob- 
serve our  statutes' — 

— for  these  and  other  reasons  he  determined  to  transfer  the 
College  of  Abt'rgwili  to  Hrecuu,  and  therewilL  to  found  a  college 
and  '  a  grammar-srhool  for  instructing  young  men  in  gtKxl  letters, 
enriching  it  with  various  endowments.  The  tithes  of  thirijf 
parishes  were  wholly  or  in  large  pari  laid  under  contribution;  and 
impropriations  of  this  kind,  as  wnll  as  many  which  are  now  in  lay 
bands,  explain  in  some  measure  the  poverty  of  tlie  South  Wales 
benefices.  ^  The  parrtchial  clet^ymon,  in  the  great  majority  of 
tliese  cases,  has  no  tilhcs  or  rt-nl-charge,  but  receives  a  small 
stijiend  from  the  bolder  of  the  prebend,  augmented,  it  viny  be, 
by  a  grant  from  the  liounty  Fund.'  Some  evil  destiny  haunted 
ibis  Colle.ge  of  Brecon  almost  from  its  foundation.  In  (jueen 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  narrowly  escaped  spoliation;  and  in  1614 
Archbishop  Abbott  complained  that,  *  by  iniquity  of  the  time, 
and  small  regard  of  those  that  perfonn  the  duty,  the  scn'ice  of 
fJod  is  discimtinupil  there,  insomuch  that  most  of  the  people 
therealjout  inhabiting  do  find  themselves  much  grieved  thcrewitli, 
tn  the  great  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  discredit  of  that 
■Worthy  foundation.'  Tlic  state  of  things  in  our  own  time  is  thw 
described : — 
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'  The  prebendariea  liave  not  resided  M-ithio  living  memory-,  if  ever, 
witbiu  the  college;  ihe  clmrch  is  not  kept  in  repair;  there  are  no 
lecturts)  ur  BvriDons  delivered,  nor  ia  ai\y  service  performed ;  and  (lie 
only  duty  unHertaken  by  any  one  is  that  oi  scLoulmasler,  for  which  a 
small  stipend  l^  paid  to  ihe  incumbent  nf  the  |)art!ih The  col- 
legiate church,  wliich  is  a  haiidsonie  buildiu^.  preseuts  a  sadly  dilupl- 
dated  appearance;  and  the  roof  would  probably  hdve  fallco,  had  tiot  a 
layman,  who  received  his  education  at  llie  scliool,  perfomied  :^uch 
repairs  as  were  required  in  order  to  preserve  the  fabric  from  early  uiid 
extensive  decay.  'I'here  is  no  lecturer,  and  public  worship  has  not  been 
performed  nnce  1839.  Bishop  Burgess  doubtless  made  a  mistake,  oU 
but  fetal  to  the  success  of  his  iindertakinif,  iti  erecting  the  College  of 
St.  David's  at  Lampeter,  in.ttend  of  seeking  pnwer«>,  which  he  mi^lit 
bave  obtained,  to  erect  it  at  Brecknock,  and  to  annex  to  the  navr 
foundation  a  competent  part  of  ibe  fuiidn  of  Christ':*  CoU^c.  That 
the  possessions  of  the  college  would  have  lieeii  ample  to  secure  an  ex- 
cellent education  for  siich  of  the  Welsh  clergy  as  could  not  graihuite 
at  an  English  utiiversity,  as  well  as  tu  provide  adequate  education  for 

tbe  middle  classes  throughout  South  Wales,  is  evident By  recent 

legislation  the  deaner)'  of  the  cidlcg^e  is  to  be  suppressed  ou  ttie  next 
▼acancy,  and  no  fiiture  appointment  to  a  prebeml  will  confer  a  right 
to  any  emoluments,  yet  the  duties  which  atlachetL  to  the  members  of 
the  college  remain  ;  and  the  revenues,  whether  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  that  body  or  of  the  Kcclesiastica!  Commissioners,  are  first  applicable 
to  those  collegiate  objects  ibr  which  provision  is  made  by  the  charter, 
including  the  support  of  a  grammar-schoid,  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  the  church,  and  the  support  and  repairs  of  iho  febric.  The 
vacated  prebends  are  already  veateii  in  the  Commissiouerst,  but  they 
have  hitherto  become  entitled  to  the  rents  only,  little  more  than 
nominal,  reserved  on  tiie  grant  of  leases  by  the  late  pusA&swini  of  the 
prebendj,  in  consideration  of  fnms  received  by  tlKMu,  oecasionally  of 
largo  amount;  and  a^t  existing  prebendari&s  may  yet  grant  leases,  the 
actual  appropriation  of  tliis  property  to  any  object  of  public  utility 
may  be  postpoued  to  a  distant  day.  — AV  T.  Phillipt,  pp.  206,  373, 
377. 

The  annual  intoine  should  now  amount  to  upwards  of  7ltOO/., 
though  the  unfortunate  svatem,  which  has  been  too  long  contutucd, 
of  rcceiviiig  fines  on  pcclcsijistinl  property  has  prevented  any- 
thing like  this  sum  from  being  rpali7ed.  The  holders  of  tithe- 
leases  are  probably  the  only  persons  who  have  much  benefited  by 
this  large  di%'crsion  from  its  original  pnrishcs  of  a  property  suffi- 
cient to  have  cflucaled  half  the  Principality. 

A  question  hinted  at  in  the  above  extracts  has  raised,  aa 
might  be  expected  from  its  importance,  ronsidprahle  ^Hsriission. 
It  inrolvcs  no  less  than  this: — Can  we  in  our  own  time  look  lo 
the  two  elder  univcrsilies  exrlusivcly  for  a  supply  of  clergy 
adequate  to  the  growing  nce<ls  of  the  {-ountrv?  If  such  a  question 
■      frere  to  be  determined  bv  prepossessions,  we  should  gladly  incline 
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to  nn  answer  in  tbe  afiiitnative.  We  shouhl  be  the  last  in  adopt 
a  Uimr  of  uiHiimlific*!  liitwlc*  against  tlie  humnn  imporfwiions 
whirli,  like  moss  alK>uI  an  onk,  time  might  have  cnpendenxi  in 
thpsr  justly  honoured  iiislitutinns.  It  would  be  a  slialhiw  esti- 
mate wliich  shoul<\  pretend  to  measure  tlie  value  of  their  traming 
by  a  mere  list  of  tlie  subjecls  of  formal  instruction.  Tbey  are 
ever  haunted  by  the  old  Kciiiiis  of  the  place;  and  tlic  silent 
influences  of  llie  cloister,  the  ehnpel,  and  the  library  blend  not 
inhnnnontously  with  the  frejih  enthusiasm  <if  the  tlite  nf  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain.  AU  these  things  can  nowhere  else  \*c  im- 
plantc<l  in  a  day  ',  "nd  no  one  can  refuse  to  sympathise  with  the 
lionest  efforts  »>  often  made  bv  |utren1al  u(l<x*tion  lu  give  the  liope 
iif  some  humble  family  a  chanre  nf  catching  the  strong  contAgion 
of  the  gown,  and  fiM>ling  the  arch  of  Hacon  tremble  o'er  his  bead. 
Hut  neveariti/,  said  the  father  of  Ionian'  philosophy,  is  stronger 
than  all  tilings,  for  evervtbiiig  yields  U>  il ;  and  in  a  province, 
where  the  class  from  which  the  derpy  spring;,  and  the  brightrsi 
prospects  which  o\ien  before  them,  are  alike  jKMjr,  we  must 
nc4ei)Mirily  despair  of  their  venturing  on  the  risk  and  exjiensc 
which  attend  a  career  at  Oxfonl  or  Cambridge. 
Niiw  as  to  S(mth  Wales : — 

*  In  the  diocese  of  LlaiiilafT,  the  average  net  income  of  each  benefice 
is  o)i)y  177/. ;  atxl  in  100  c«i»e»,  or  more  tliQii  half  die  entire  Dumber, 
■  he  Income  is  le^s  tJian  150/.,  in  (H  rases  less  than  t()0/.,  in  35  rasfls 
Jess  than  76/.,  in  8  le«9  than  601. ;  and  there  are  only  66  glebe-houses 
fit  for  residence,  or  o«e  house  to  thrtc  (vne/ires.  Jn  St.  l)a*W»,  the 
average  net  income  of  each  benefice  is  137/.  only;  in  167  ease*,  or 
tno-lifilLs  of  the  entire  number,  the  income  is  lew  than  100/.,  ia  86 
etkses  under  7o/.,  In  11  cases  tmder  50/.;  and  there  nre  only  110 
glebe-housPit  fit  for  residence,  or  one  house  to  four  benejicea.  If, 
instead  of  dividing  the  aggregate  iticome  untongst  iK'neSci>s,  the  calcu- 
lation weri'  made  for  jiarishes,  tlie  case  would  stanri  thus : — 

Llandaff,  average  net  income  for  eacli  parish    .     .  £I40 

St.  Daviii'p,  .     .     115 

LJanilatt',  glcbe-houscs,  1  for  4  pari-ihes. 

St.  David's,  I  for  5  parishes.*  • 

— ^iV  T.  Phiiiips,  p.  196. 

One  of  (mr  greatest -poets,  who  naiTowe<l  bis  mind  to  defend 
Puritan  spoliation,  argueil  chnr.iclerislically,  that  it  might  please 
Ood  to  put  il  into  thi-  hearts  of  wealthy  jHii-enlii  to  educate  their 
children  for  ilis  service,  without  temporal  inducement.  Nor 
would  we  lake  any  low  ht  niercejiary  view  of  the  motives  which 
ntiould  animate  those  who  teach  the*  way  of  life  ;  but  where  no 
better  maintenance    can   be    expected    than    is   above  described, 

*  Cliaii|:««  of  detail,  iuli»pf[uml  In  llie  TuUn  uf  Ifi^ll,  (Vara  nhtcli  thrar  rs1cuU> 
tioiu  are  tikva,  bowcrflf  itnpottaut  i»  llirauclrri,  do  twt  afkct  the  getwral  iinatipn. 
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expprienr*^  provps  that  to  require  of  parents  the  outlnv  nccessnrv 
for  Oxfortl  or  Camhridpc,  ami  tliat  ottx)iii|>ani(Hl  bv  the  uiK-crlninty 
of  tlicir  »ju's  career  after  nil,  Is  purclv  diimerH-al.  Something 
indectl  like  a  step  lowarils  renderinjr  surli  a  mitiiremeiii  less 
unreasfinahlp  was  rerently  made  b_v  tlir  establishment  of  the  l*()wis 
scholarships — no  imfil  honour  to  one  of  the  noblest  ehainptoiis  of 
the  Church,  if  it  help  to  educate  some  diiv  a  wortliv  t>crupant  of 
either  of  the  sees  which  he  resnicd  fn)m  a  flooni  ali-eadv  immi- 
neiit.  If  the  mnnber  howeier  of  these  srholai'ships  were  nmlti- 
plie«l  tenfold,  it  would  nut  meet  the  exiffencv.  The  same  rrnsons, 
therefore,  which  dictated  ihc  iMtiiidatioii  of  Durliain  and  St.  IJecs 
in  the  north,  seem  to  hiivc  justified  the  henevolent  Bishop  IlurE^ess 
in  e&tablishin^,  in  l!S2H,  the  College  of  St.  Havid  at  Lampeter. 
Some,  al  least,  of  the  benefits  of  nn  university  mav  hcaice  bi* 
expected,  and  some  dai^ters  avoided,  which  in  the  wider  arena  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  scarcely  ever  fail  to  threaten. 

'  Then*  are  advantages  in  the  atmosjiljcreainl  the  hifiucnccsofa  ^malt 
comniunilv  ofwhJeli  all  the  nipnibprs  are  de.stt[iecl  Xnt  a.  raerec]  ealling; 
and  men  thus  situated  may  be  siihji'cted  to  re||^ulaciutis  of  ii  severer 
character,  ami  he  uinfer  aliitiing-  intluences  of  a  ntore  solemn  temper, 
than  is  potutihle  in  a  mixed  conimunitv,  comprising  a  ]arg«  portion  of 
men  intended  fur  secular  callings,  aadab<Mit  toengnge  hi  the  boisterous 
career  of  [wlitice,  the  angry  wran^liitgs  of  forensic  strife,  or  the  ntono}'* 
getting  pursuits  of  eonunerce.  The  dii<cipline  of  St,  David';^  Collegu  m 
is  in  fact  alricter,  and  the  mural  character  of  the  students  ii^  more  fl 
closely  watched,  whiUt  the  general  temptations  to  vice  are  ]e«s,  than  at 
the  Kiigli»li  Universities.'— .SVr  T.  Phillips,  p.  323. 

Unfortunately,  the  endowments  of  the  new  college  have  not  ■ 
been  in  proportion  to  its  need,  or  to  the  Ijcnevotent  hopes  of  its  ^ 
fuuntlers.  It  might  almost  he  comjmred  to  a  momitain  laiiner's 
cow,  from  whose  half-starved  ud<ler  it  woulil  pans  the  cuaiiiilg 
of  lluxlable  to  extract  nny  richness  of  milk,  until  the  pasture  he 
impi\>ved.  Two  professorships,  we  believe,  are  dormant  lor 
want  of  fumis;  an<l  in  a  timntry  whic^h  presents  gi'eat  uatunU. 
facilities  for  the  systematic  study  of  Geology  and  the  cognate 
sciences,  it  may  be  particularly  regr(((,te<l  that  no  pmvision  is 
made  for  such  a  purpose.  'FheHhsence  also  of  any  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  leaves  the  college  destitute  of  that  legitimate  prestige 
which  would  almost  be  essential  to  its  complete  success.  It  is 
ub\iuU5  that,  inonler  In  secure  a  regidar  education,  there  must  be 
something  like  a  fixed  caicer  ;  and  a  line  of  distinction  must  b<» 
tlrawn,  which  shalli  separate  the  college  fivni  mere  grammnr- 
sohiwls,  and  justify  its  instructors  in  exacting  a  certain  standard  of 
altaimncnt  upon  the  student's  entrance.  We  trust  it  may  not  be 
thought  presumptuous,  if  we  venture  to  throw  out  a  sng^esiion 
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thac,  whether  in  peculiar  reference  to  thp  Chnrch,  or  to  the  pri> 
fesiional  classes  generally  in   the  Principality,  the  power  of  cod- 

Ifcmnff  degrees  might  not  imrcasouiibly  Ix-  askcti  fwr  the  only  ' 
institution  which  now  represents  the  old  seminaries  of  Bangor  and  ■ 
Lantwit,  as  well  as  the  country  of  *  Asser  the  golclen-tongued.'  ■ 
Vet  we  are  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  make  such  a  privile^  I 
answer  its  proper  ends,  it  must  Iw  ronnecled  with  an  efficient  local 
staff,  nr  with   thp  appointment  of  examiners  from  the  elder  Uni- 

Iversities.  It  may  perhaps  occur  lo  some  of  our  readers  that  an  fl 
aiTniiKcnicnt  might  not  be  impossible,  by  which  the  students  of  H 
Lampeter  should  graduate  at  one  of  the  older  Universities,  or  at    ■ 
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some  middle  point,  where  competition  might  be  invited  from 
similar  colleges.  The  difficulties  which  would  attend  such  a  plan 
appear  lu  us  ua  the  whole  lo  prejMHidentte  over  its  recommends 
tious.  The  esprnsi?  especially  which  would  l>e  thus  entailed^ 
as  well  as  the  want,  which  would  remain  unsatisfied,  of  any- 
thin;*^  like  an  cstabli&bed  University  in  a  country  where  it  might 
effect  almost  infinite  good,  may  Ijc  considered  as  fatal  objediuns. 
VVliei'ens,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  funds,  so  long  mtsapplicilr  of  tlie 
College  of  Brecon  sliouid,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  recent 
legislation,  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  Lampeter,  and  if 
pruvisiun  for  au  adc^uali*  lm*al  staS"  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  poorer  of  giving  degrees,  sanguine  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tainer) of  most  beneficial  results  to  the  Churrb,  as  well  as  to  the 
cause  of  general  education  in  Wales.  A  few  exhibitions  might 
be  added  by  private  liberaUty  ;  and  perhaps  the  Powls  scholar- 
ships provide  mnchineri-  with  which  a  Lampeter  fund  might 
be  not  inconveniently  assoriated.  One  obvious  recommendation 
of  sucti  a  course  is,  that  it  docs  not  propose  any  mendicant 
appeal  on  a  large  scale  to  (he  public  purse,  but  would  leave  tb« 
Welsh  people  in  j>os8ession  of  the  privilege,  on  which  liiihcrto 
ihcy  have  justly  prided  themselves,  of  rather  contributing  to 
tlie  need  of  others  thim  iH'coining  suitors  to  the  national  bounty. 
Starting  indeed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  funds  now  in  cjues- 
tion  should  be  devoted  in  part  to  eilucniion,  rather  than  revert 
altogether  to  the  parishes  from  which  they  spring,  the  only  ob- 
jection which  occurs  to  us  is  in  the  form  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
prior  claim  of  the  town  of  Brecon.  Its  inhabitants  may  riglidy 
ask  for  a  good  school,  anil  some  proper  pro\-ision  for  serrice 
in  the  Church.  Rut  it  is  clear  that  South  W.-^Ies  does  not  rp<iuire 
ttco  Universities;  and  it  is  too  laic  to  argue  whether  Lampeter  is 
the  best  site  for  the  one ;  nor  is  the  mere  question  of  locality  very 
essential ;  and  it  must  be  considerwl  rather  a  return  to  the  spirit 
than  a  riolation  of  the  letter  of  the  trust,  if  a  college,  once  tnmft- 
ferred  from  Aborgwili  to  Brecon,  and  there  for  three  centuries 
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inefficietit,  should  b«  now  transfcmM)  to  Lampeter,  and  have  life 
breathni  into  its  drj*  bones. 

Vet  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that,  when  wc  have  educated  our 
cltfrgj,  the  old  difBL'ulty  of  the  purse,  the  wa^^es  of  which  the 
labourer  is  worthy,  will  recur  as  regards  South  Wales  with  peitu- 
liar  force.  Mr.  Ling^en  (Rep.  /.,  p.  35)  rails  particular  attpntion 
to  the  average  area  and  population  of  the  parishes  in  Carmarthei>- 
shire,  and  to  the  Intunie  of  ihe  clerify  •"  some  other  remote  dis- 
tricts. The  Archdeacon  of  LlandafT,  in  enumerating  various 
difficulties  of  language  and  finance,  also  groans  heavily  over  the 
*  spoiled  and  impoverished'  stale  of  his  country.  The  fuller 
toquiries  of  !>lr  Thoirias  PhlUips  give  something  like  the  follow- 
ing results.  Throughout  the  Princi[>n.lity  the  average  j)roporlion 
of  tithes  or  rent-charges  artually  received  by  the  parocliial  clergy, 
being  155,000/.,  does  not  much  exceed  lialf  of  the  iniount  paid 
by  the  land,  which  is  304,000/.  In  the  diocese  of  Bangor  the 
proportion  is  highest,  amounling  there  to  twu-thinis  ;  in  St.  Asaph 
It  amounts  to  half;  in  Llindaff  to  rather  more,  though  without 
satisfying  the  exigencies  of  the  mining  distrirts  in  that  see;  while 
in  St.  Pavid's  it  does  not  amoxml  to  three-sevenths  of  the  whole. 
In  the  counties  of  Canligan  and  Carmarthen  about  one-fourlh  only 
of  the  rent-charge  is  awarded  to  the  parochial  clergy :  a  propor- 
tion which  in  rich  agricultural  districts  might  furnish  no  great 
ground  for  complaint,  but  in  this  poverty-stricken  land  does  not 
constitute  an  adwpiatc  orttncenl  provision  for  men  who  are  bidden 
as  warriors  not  to  entangle  themselres  with  secular  employments. 
In  St.  Davi<rs  there  are  not  less  than  115  parishes  in  which  the 
local  clei^  receive  no  portion  whatsoever  of  the  tithes,  which  are 
payable  in  75  cases  to  lay  impropriators,  and  in  37  to  other  eccle- 
siAStical  persons.  The  reader,  therefore,  who  has  been  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  prostrate  or  neglected  stale  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
some  portion  of  the  Church  in  South  Wales,  must  allow  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  tlint  slate  is  sufiiciently  explained  by  actual 
poverty.  Her  system,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  he  said 
to  have  failed,  but  rather  not  to  have  been  tried.  For  plundities 
are  thus  nmdered  not  so  inueli  abases  to  be  rondemnevl,  as 
necessities  to  Iw  deplorwl  ;  and  we  can  understand  that  a  man 
with  such  prospects  before  him  is  not  likely  to  Ijc  highly 
educated;  that,  with  some  three  churches  to  serve,  his  5cr^ices 
may  be  mutilulcd,  or  uot  very  cHicient  in  any  ;  and  that,  with 
an  enormous  area  of  thinly  inhabited  ctjuntiy,  and  cottages 
dotted  in  nooks  of  highland  pasture,  neither  his  school  nor  his 
pastoral  visits  may  be  all  that  the  increasing  needs  of  the  age 
require. 

*  In  developing  the  stale  of  &cta  oa  I  helie%'e  tlietn  to  exist/  says 
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Mr.  J.  Symons, '  I  am  anjtious  not  u>  appe&r  lo  cut  censure,  wben  it  U 
certainly  not  dej>erved.  T)ie  Church  clergy  arc  a  aiwl  pniisevortby 
body  ;  nuihing'  but  love  of  Got!  and  man  coiitd  wet!  induce  aii  educated 
mail  to  dwell  in  mch  n  HiMrict,  fo  rf>Tolting  to  civilizalion  (?)  a.s  Uiu; 
and  I  bad  admission  of  their  Bctivity  and  UH'fuliie^'S  fioni  bi.'«i«;titen. 
Jtut  Iriitli  requires  me  to  say  'tial  llie  religions  education  nf  the  pernte 
is  far  moro  furtliere<l  by  IJis.senters  tliaii  by  Churchmen.' — Hep.  Jl , 
)..  290. 

We  see  parislies  noticcvl  as  comprebeniling  fifiecn  and  twenty 
tbuusami  acres,  otliers  thirty,  thirty-one,  and  thirty-twu  thousand 
— iind  so  on,  until  vvc  reach  in  Llniibadani\a\%r  the  eUinax  of  fiftj- 
two  thoiisaiul  acres,  or  upwards  of  cijfhty  square  miles.  Very 
frc>i|ii(*ntly  it  linpjirns,  as  might  he  cxpec-tiMl,  ttuit  the  l»rg»t 
jKii-jslies  are  also  the  poorest ;  and  whde,  in  jilaces  so  Uiade- 
i|ualfly  funiishrd  willi  sound  dtniriuc,  we  almost  rejoice  to  see 
(Miristinnily  in  any  sh.ipe,  wc  could  imagine  little  else  hut  that 
llip  fhurili  would  stretch  out  in  vain  hands  srt  jwralyzed  to 
children  who  Lave  alrcady  hewn  for  ihcmwlvcs  broken  cisterns, 
which  tht-y  regard  as  nali^e  fountains  of  living  water.  In  such 
districts  are  established  cradles,  as  it  were,  and  centres  of  nt  lead 
Dissent ;  and  hence  tlint  underrurrent  of  popular  thought  in 
Wales  is  cherishe*!,  which  has  hitherto  received  a  whulesome 
leaven  from  yciiplurc  ;  but  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  how 
soon,  svvollcii  by  its  own  possltms,  and  owning  no  control  l>ul  its 
own  will,  it  may  burst  m  some  new  and  perilous  flirectioo  of 
religious  rletusion  or  social  crime.  Wc  do  not  extract  the  fullow- 
[ing  anecilole  as  aii  uvcnige*  specimen,  but  as  a  striking  iuslanoe  of 
v,'liat  does  occasionally  exist.  The  persim  communiculiiig  it  to 
Air.  Liiagen  was  an  actor  in  the  Rebecca  riots. 

*  Dai  said,  "  There  is  not  such  a  free  man  as  Tom  Morris  {n  the 
ranlc.  I  was  connn^  up  Gelty^wln-nog  Held  arm  inarm  with  him, 
after  burning  Mr.  Cliambers's  ricks  of  hay,  and  ho  had  a  gun  in  the 

.other  liaiiil ;  Tom  said  Here  is  a  hare'  and  he  up  niih  his  gun,  and 
ot  El  slap  down — and  it  vras  a  hor^e — ]Mr.  Chambers's  bor^.  One 
of  die  party  stuck  tlie  horse  with  a  knife — tlic  blood  Bowed — and  Tom 
Morris  held  his  liand  under  tlic  blooti,  and  called  upon  the  perMins  10 
come  forward  aucl  ilip  tlieir  fingcis  in  it,  and  lalte  it  rt.i  a  sacrifice 
iriftfad  fifC/irift;  ami  (he  parties  did  to."  Aud  Dat  added,  that  ■■•  he 
liad  often  heard  of  a  ^^crament  in  many  ways,  but  he  liad  never  heard 
of  a  sacrament  by  a  hon^e  before  that  night."  ' 

*  The  men,' — Mr.  Lingen  adils, — *  whu  marched  from  the  hills  lo}<jin 
the  Chartlet  Fnxit,  h.'uf  no  definite  object  beyond  a  fmiatical  notion  ttiat 
thoy  were  to  march  imiuediaiely  to  Ltmdoii,  fight  a  great  battle,  and 
cuuquer  a  kingdoui.  I  could  tjot  hel^)  being  reminded  of  tlio  snann  iliat 
followed  Waller  the  Peniiiie?j<,  and  look  tlic  town  whicli  iht-y  reached 
at  the  end  of  their  first  day's  march  fur  Jerusaleiu.'— y^e/>.  /.,  p.  6. 
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Remembering  John  Tliom  at  Canterbury,  we  shoubl  not  infrr 
too  much  from  these  peculiar  oulbreiks.  But  some  mciisurea, 
wc  c'<jncejve,  are  imperatively  called  fi»r  in  order  to  restore  in 
such  districts,  ami  in  n  le&s  tle^ee  throughout  the  r«)untrv.  ihnt 
healtliy  frame  of  ICnglish  society  which  has  been  morallv  dis- 
lomie<l  by  the  weakness  of  the  Church,  and  hy  the  self-formation 
unobseneil,  under  our  feet  and  around  n«,  of  new  crentrcs  and  a 
strBn;^  world  of  thought.* 

We  should  not  despair,  as  the  clerical  portion  of  the  Church 
shows  itself  ens^aged  more  earnestly  in  its  M'ork,  of  correspondent 
liberality  beinjj  railed  out  in  laymen.  .Some  larger  measure  of 
moral  foo<l  and  guidance  may  at  length  be  dealt  out  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  mineral  wealth  tu  the  musses  which  are  at  once  its 
creature  and  its  creator.  Somethings  also  may  fn^hially  he  ilone 
towanls  procurinjT  the  restoration,  where  it  is  actually  needed,  of 
those  revemies,  many  (»f  whicli.  having  been  ori;rinal!y  wrested 
from  paristlies  by  Romish  monks,  have  uow  pas&trd  into  the  hands 
of  lav  Protestants. 

*  At  the  Reformaiion  .  .  .  ilie  spoliation  became  oven  more  com- 
plete, for  the  property  of  the  monagteries  parsed  into  the  harnis  of  tlie 
Crown,  and  thence  kJ  tho»e  who  but  loo  generally  disregarded  alto- 
gether the  Aacreil  piirpO)ie5  to  uhtdi  their  netvjy  acquired  possessions 
had  once  been  entirely  ilevoletl,  and  who  drew  from  the  parish  all  the 
resources  intended  for  t1ie  supply  uf  tt<i  spiritual  wants,  assigning  hut  a 
misenU>le  pittanee  for  Iho  support  of  the  parish  prietit,  whutie  purliuii 
was  no  longer  subject  tn  tticreiue  or  revi>iuH  by  the  authority  tpf  thi) 
bishop,  as  it  hud  been  in  fi>rnier  clayA.  whether  lie  was  vicar  or  simply 
slipendiary  curate  of  the  Church.  That  pittance  again,  mean  even  as 
it  was  at  (he  fiwt,  hecanm  a  fixed  money  ijaynicnt,  and,  eSiangicig  not 
with  the  altered  value  i>f  all  otJier  property,  fias  now  left  to  the  jjaro- 
cbial- minister  in  many  vas^s  a  mere  nominal  ineonie  from  the  tithef, 
the  increased  value  uf  which  yieUls  no  additional  gain  to  hicii  wIki  Ims 
arduous  duties  to  perform,  hut  f:oes  to  wi rich  out  « ho  attaches  pcr- 
bapfl  no  peculiar  responsiliiliTy  to  the  possession.  But  nowhere  was 
the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler  lain  more  heavily  than  upon  AVales.* — 
Archdeacon  of  Llaaduff,  pp.  14,  15. 

In  the  mean  time  partial  aid  may  be  f^iueil  by  the  fxinsidenitc 
application  of  those  portions  of  ccelesiustical  property,  the  re- 
arranfjement  of  which  3ias  alre;ulv  in  principle  been  affirmed  by 
the  legislature,  and  nf  which  the  details  arc,  wisely  or  not,  in 
course  of  beini?  carried  out.  It  was  very  natural  tliiU  the  Kcele- 
alastical  Commissioners  slioulil  in  the  first  insluucc  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disp>sal  to  the  most  populous  places.  Acconlingly 
they  refused  to  constitute  any  district  with  a  population  of  loss 

■  *  II  «M fountl cliiiiiig;  th(!  Cbartiit  riols  in  Wales,  u tec  brlirtrr  it  liju been  nlwrneil 

■  a  limllftt  ontlfteahi  iu  Kujlmid,  tluil  Ctiiircimicn  wcr«  rurcly,  li  trvr,  implit'aled. 
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tbau  2000  persons ;  and  in  this  class  of  cases  their  existing  fuixLi, 
ini.'lu<Un^  600,000/.  borrowed  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  hare 
been  exhausted.     But — 

'  These  arrangemeiitfl  are  inapplicable  to  the  eonditian  of  a  large  pan 
of  the  Prmci5»lity — especially  thuse  gnrtshes  of  lar^  extent  for  the 
pastoral  supervision  of  whicti  no  oingle  cler^man  is  sufficient,  aud 
which,  if  (Ji%-lded  into  separate  districts,  would  iu>t  furnish,  in  the  dis- 
tant and  scattered  handcts  of  cacli,  a  population  of  2000.  In  caia 
such  as*  tlioae,  however  urgent  may  bi?  Ilie  claims  of  the  Principality, 
nn  benefit  will  accrue  to  it  from  any  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Coinmisswiitfrs,  even  when  etui t rib uled  by  oilier  parishes  in  the  tame 
county,  nor  when  derived  from  parishes  adjoimn{f  tltose  in  which  the 
claims  are  presented  :  but  »uch  revenues  will  be  diverted  from  the  poor 
an<l  (le?ititutc  county  in  which  they  have  ari:>eo,  to  »ome  populous  but 
dUiant  diHttict  where  wealth  may  abound — it  inay  be,  to  some  paii^ 
of  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  ur  even  London.  Such  a  result  can 
never  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature.' — Sir  T.  I*killipi, 
p.  209. 

Though  the  argument  in  the  aljure  extract  njipears  to  be  onlj 
founded  in  equity,  it  would  scarcely  become  iia  to  anticipate  tlie 
judgment  of  the  Conunissioners  on  the  suggestions  which  it  im- 
plies. But,  at  least,  the  neaX  of  such  cases  as  we  have  referred 
to  is  great;  uiid  the  evil  theiicxr  engcudfrrcd  cries  loudlr  for  a 
remedy  of  some  kind.  Some  other  points  of  interest  have  been 
suggested,  on  which  we  can  scarcely  dwell  wilhovit  (longer  of 
outstepping  our  province.  The  need  in  some  places  of  sani- 
tary nicHsures,  as  well  as  the  delicate  relatioiis  of  labour  to  its 
employers,  present  problems  of  a  complicated  kind  :  and  we 
shrink  Instinctively  from  the  thorny  alphabet  of  C  and  D,  by 
which  the  'management  clauses*  are  designated.  But  it  seems 
agreed  that  the  prinelple  of  giving  aid  in  proportion  to  'load 
ctmtributtotis,  and  iulerfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  doo 
trinal  tenets  of  Incal  managers,  is  the  one  Ijest  adaptwl  to  the 
circumstances  uf  llic  Principality.  Nor  ought  ihe  considente 
liberality  to  pass  without  grateful  mcntioti,  by  wliicb  the  ami 
of  local  contribution,  re<)uisite  to  procnre  public  aid,  has 
somcwbal  reduced,  in  order  to  meet  the  pectdiar  difGctdties 
poorer  eountrj'.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Reports 
wtiieh  some  of  our  data  are  taken,  the  assistance  both  of  H 
National  S<K;iety  and  of  fiovemment  (we  are  not  here  discussing 
the  fittest  mode  and  conditions  of  the  latter)  lias  in  fact  giv^n  a 
constdemble  impulse  to  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
extend  and  improve  c<lucation.  We  would  gladly  see  those 
efForls  rather  ballowe<l,  if  it  be  possible,  by  the  spirit  of  religion, 
than  embittered  and  thwarted  by  its  unhappy  jealousies.  Not 
thai  we  would  willingly  appear  to  recommend  any  real  sa<-rifire 
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of  principle:  but  the  saggcstion  may  be  worth  cunsidcnn^, 
whether  the  works  uf  Griffith  Junes,  iuid  some  others  on  the  list 
of  the  Christian  Knowled^  Sociotv,  tlo  not  afford  a  mithlle  icrin, 
on  whidi  it  might  bf*  sufficient  for  the  Church  to  insist,  and  to 
which  tlie  Methodists,  or  at  least  the  religious  niinth-d  ninong* 
tbem,  would  readily  accede.  It  is  possible  we  might  feel  more 
beiilation  in  adopting  such  a  course,  if  there  wenr  any  rt-nson  to 
believe  that  the  majw  of  children  who  recite  the  Church  Cate- 
chism either  understand  or  embnicc  all  the  doctrines  wliicli  it 
involves;  but  if  tlie  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  niny  be  in  any 
degree  trusted,  the  only  wonder  is  that  men  should  either  oppose 
or  csontend  fur  a  form  by  which  so  it^w  ideas  nre  impressed.  It 
tnrolres  at  least  no  disparagement  of  the  real  ends  of  religious 
instruction,  if  we  wish  not  to  see  its  mere  fonn  retaim-d  as  an 
instrument  of  offence.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  it  more 
important  than  in  the  Principality  that  as  tittle  bitterness  e» 
possible  should  interfere  to  perplex  n  state  of  things  which  at 
best  presents  a  tanglctl  web  to  unravel.  Hostility  to  the  Clnin-h 
there  proceeds  not  so  much  from  an  irreligious  spirit  as  from  a 
surd  and  narrow  fanaticism;  so  that  she  ran  scarcely  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  be  the  gainer  by  any  spread  of  intelligence  or  expaiH 
tion  of  thought.  Even  were  the  pro&[)eci  in  this  resjwct  less 
favourable,  it  would  be  only  in  acconlance  with  the  largeness  of 
charily  which  has  generally  characterJaed  the  Church  of  England, 
to  do Qood — and  leave  the  event  in  the  hands  uf  Him  wtio  orders 
all  things  at  His  will. 

'  The  Church  can  enter  into  no  compact  with  the  State  to  withliold 
from  the  people  any  part  of  that  forin  of  sound  words  which  constitutes 
her  dnctrine ;  or  to  ub>«iaiii  froui  giving  ^eli^iou!>  tvtichtng  of  a  special 
kind  to  particular  persons,  or  under  partieukr  conditions,  lo  be  deter- 
miued  by  the  State  :  becaiEw  she  might  thus  be  precluded  by  her  own 
compact  from  obeying  the  coniniaiids  of  her  Master — Go  ye,  there- 
fore) and  icacli  all  natiorivi:  but  If  there  are  found,  in  any  corner  of 
the  land,  children  wlin  will  nut  receive  her  religious  teacliing,  and 
cannot  obtain  education  by  other  agency  than  hen',  it  will  become  her 
to  consider  whether,  consistently  with  her  own  proper  duty,  ehe  may 
not  fitly  furnish  thoae  poor  children  with  so  much  truth  as  they  may 
be  permitted  to  receive,  althougli  this  may  be  less  than  she  wuuhE  cfcsiro 
10  give.' — Sir  T.  Phillips^  pp.  ^SB-?. 

In  other  words,  although  our  highest  object  would  be  to  educate 
the  divine  life  which  we  believe  to  be  consigned  at  baptism,  we 
would  not  throw  away  the  chance  of  rescuing  very  humanity  fronk^ 
degradation. 

There  are  rhurchmen  whose  yearning  for  union  would  carry' 
ihem  even  farther;  who  conceive  that  some  of  the  better  .imon^ 
llic  Methodist  teachers  might  be  ordained,  and  their  congrega- 
tions 
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tiuns  affiliated^  as  it  were,  upon  tlic  Cliurcii,  with  some  alloiranre 
of  n  rroodom  nf  action,  not  unlike  what  the  Church  of  Rome  1ms 
pci'iuittcd  to  her  rciig;ious  onh*r.s.  Sucli  a  proposal  is  tiTtainU 
unliable  in  its  iiilenlion;  and  we  should  lie  glad  to  hope  that  iu 
wise  hands  it  inif^ht  not  be  iiiipntcticahlc:  but  it  is  open  to  some 
clan«;er  in  principle  as  well  as  difficulty  in  detail ;  and  it  would 
nl  least  nee<t  to  be  reconinicntled  by  hig-ber  authority  than  our 
owu.  Upim  ()ne  point  there  uui  exist  no  room  for  a  differeniT  of 
opinion:  wherever  the  S4Tvices  of  the  (-hureli  have  l»oen  rendoreil 
colder  and  less  attractive  by  the  neglect  of  psnlmiKly  and  swh 
incentives  to  devotion  as  arc  contemplated  by  the  Prayer-Book, 
no  exertion  should  be  sjmied  to  remedy  so  injurious  a  defect. 
*  VV'e  shall  ifiiin  notliinf;,"  snys  the  Archdeacon  of  LlandafT,  'c\en 
were  it  lawlul,  bv  borrowinjr  from  a  svstem  which  is  luit  ouis. 
liul  let  us  sec  that  we  pive  to  our  own  full  and  effective  pliiv; 
that  it  \h'.  not  niurowed  to  a  trold  and  perfunctory  |«Tf»nnance  of 
what  are  calle<l  dufies,  as  thiufi^s  to  which  we  arc  lH>und.'  In  the 
lone  of  such  remarks  every  one  must  concur  ;  and  the  furtlier 
sujTfJiestions  of  the  sajiie  able  writer  upon  orgnniziofr  parishes,  so 
as  to  inlercst  C'lirislian  nxinds  genemlly  in  a  work  to  which  their 
C(w>per:ition  in  due  place  is  soessenlinl,  will,  we  trust,  receive  all 
ihe  attenti«m  which  thev  justly  merit.  'There  is,  we  may  be 
persuaded,'  ho  says,  'amount  our  people  a  zeal  and  eucrpy,  anil 
Inve  btr  (»od,  and  love  for  souls,  which  need  only  lo  be  guided 
into  I'icht  <'haiHiels,  aiul  employed  on  a  uiorr  unifonn  and  com- 
preliensive  system  ;  while  the  Church  has  in  this  way,  I  am  sure, 
a  strength  not  yet  developed,  anil  applinnees  within  her  reach,  uf 
which  she  has  not  even  now  liiken  fiiil  ad^anlajfe.' 

No   estimate  <»f  the  slate  of  the  Church   iu  the   Hrinripdiiy 
would  be  complete  which  did  not  lake  into  account  the  effect 
nro<luced    by   the    pre^alenrn  of  Welsh,   or,   more  properly,  by 
l;fiioraiiee  of  the    Lriirllsh   Iniiguaj^e.      A   very   considerable  ilifli- 
culty  is  thus  presented  to  the  derffv,  while  the  numlier  of  ]>er5oni 
iiuaiified  lo  enter  their  ranks  is  proportionably  narrowed.     It  is 
nnt  only  necessary  to  compose  sermons  readily  in  two  langi 
suflicieutly  unlike;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  Jn  a  single  cburri 
l<i  provide  a  suflicient  number  of  senices  for  two  distinct  conyrc-] 
gallons.      Kven  persons  «ho  seldom  trouble  a  church  with  their 
presence,  feel  a  pious  salisfaction  in   requiring  that  the  service 
shouhl  be  perlonned  in  the  Innj^unge  which  they  prefer,  and  ha\ 
au  osleusible   griccuice  if  the  contnirv  should    be  the   practic< 
b'onnerly  It  was  perhaps  tcKi  much  the  custom  to  cimsider  mainly 
the  wealthy  minority,  who  preferred  English;  but  at  present,  nj 
from  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  two  parlies  c(|uily  seems  to 
require,  the  balance  Is  rather  in  favour  uf  the  other  side.     In 
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courts  of  justice  a  similar  inconveuicnoe  is  experienced:  *  the  law 
ami  its  e-xposilors  spnnk,  for  ihn  most  part,  only  In  an  unknown 
itongae.'  At  Dolgelley,  one  in  six  is  said  to  Ik?  the  averajre  pro- 
fportion  of  jurors  who  undci-siand  Kiijflish:  und  ui  a  thousand 
matters  of  daily  life  sojne  nveimes  to  knowledge  are  closed  a^inst 
the  poorer  classes,  and  SfMue  injurv  to  their  social  prosprrts 
caused,  by  their  want  of  ncfjuaintanie  witli  the  langiiajje  of  their 

Isaperiors.  It  is  natural  that  attention  should  be  daily  more  di> 
rected  to  the  imperfections  which  such  a  state  of  things  invulvos  ; 
Bod  we  are  not  surprise*!  that  aoinething  like  a  crusade  agninst  the 
iijfc  of  tlic  Welsh  lant^uage  should  he  occaftionallv  htstitulcd.  and 
aasertetl  to  be  a  mark  of  suporicfr  intelligence.  We  donbt,  how- 
erer,  if  more  zeal  than  discretion  is  not  often  ileveluj>ed  in  the 
cause;  and  if  the  allegnlions  of  il^  supporters  are  not  sometimes 
more  unreasonable  tban  anything  which  they  assail.  They  seem 
neither  to  make  allowance  for  such  means  of  information  as  exist 
in  WeUh,  nor  fur  the  inanifuUI  rtfuts  by  which  a  language  retains 
its  hold  on  its  native  soil. 

We  hare  not  ohser\'ed  in  any  of  the  Education  Reports  the 
slightest  confirmation  of  the  not  uncommon  idea,  that  the  Welsh 
peasantry  entertain  a  prejudice  against  leaming  English.     On  the 

•  contrary,  that  theory  wouhl  seem  absolutely  to  reverse  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Mr.  ^ymons  says,  '  genuine  evidences  of  the  earnest  and 
unprompted  desire  of  the  poor  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  have  frequently  juesenied  tliemselves  to  my 
noiice.'  Nay,  Mr.  Jolmson  distinctly  tells  us,  '  an  imp^ditnent  to 
souud  iiistniciioti  is  presented  l/t/  the  prejudice  of  fVefsh  parents 
against  t/ie  anployment  of  their  own  language^  even  as  a  medium 

I  of  explanation.  In  the  day-schools  (say  tliey)  we  wish  our 
cbitdren  to  l>e  taught  Kngllsh  only  ;  what  good  can  Iw  gained  by 
teaching  us  Welsh  ?  we  know  VVclsh  already,'  Mr.  Lingen, 
who  perhaps  rather  magnifies  the  social  effects  of  the  Welsh 
language,  adds: — *  So   far  as  the  Welsh  peasantry  interest  them- 

■  selves  at  all  in  the  daily  instruction  of  their  cliildrcii,  they  are 
everywhere  anxious  for  them  to  be  taught  English.'  Nur  du 
we  believe  this  feeling  to  he  of  modem  growth  ;  indeed  we  have 
seen  truces  of  it  as  far  back  as  we  possess  any  minute  knowledge 
of  the  people.  It  is  even  a  Welsh  proverb  that  t^so  languages 
are  better  than  one.  The  custom  of  giving  a  *  W^elsh  stick,'  or 
affixing  a  badge  of  disgrace  and  gage  of  punishment  to  any  child 

I  speaking  Welsh,  has  been  inherited  In  schools  for  generations. 
Yet  it  is  very  true  tliat  the  familiar  use  of  tlie  Knglish  language 
haa  by  no  means  made  such  i»rogres5  as  such  data  might  lead  one  to 
expect.  In  North  Wales,  the  projiortion  of  persons  whose  fireside 
language  is  Welsh  is  estimated  at  313,740,  or  aliout  four-fifths  of 
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the  population;  wliilc  in  the  three  counties  of  South  WoJcs  for 
wbich  we  liave  complete  tables  before  as,  including  some  En^lisb 
districts,  it  doe*  not  fall  slwrt  of  two-thirds.  It  would  therefure 
be  no  exaggeraliim  lu  say  that  Welsh  is  spokrn  b_v  more  persons 
DOW  than  ui  the  dajs  of  Edwanl  I. ;  and  although,  when  tried  bj 
the  truer  t<>st  of  area,  its  liinitil  appf«r  to  hf.  tjfraduallv  reredins', 
the  rate  of  recession  is  remarkably  slow.  In  a  few  dislricl*)  «tf 
Pembrokcshin.%  and  on  the  l^nglisli  bonier,  it  is  believed  to  bare 
advanced,  or  encroached  somewhat  on  the  Enf^lish. 

Some  aathnrities  explain  this  tenacity  of  life  by  reference  to 
certain  prophecies  of  Taliesin,  while  others  make  it  a  subject  of 
complaint  a^inst  the  defect  of  Enf^lisli  teaching  in  pariK-hial 
schools.  The  two  solutions  are  peHiaps  w^ually  rational,  with 
onlr  the  difference  that,  while  the  6rst  is  an  innocent  fancy,  tbv 
aecond  loads  to  evils  of  a  practical  kiml.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
daily  experience  that,  however  excellent  may  be  the  schooling 
enjoved  for  a  vear  or  two  of  his  life  hv  the  peasant's  chihi.  it 
forms  hut  a  small  pait  of  the  influences  which  determine  his 
habits  of  thouj^ht  and  s}vech.  He  may  use  any  lanoTiage  he  Las 
been  taught  at  school  when  requiretl  by  the  exigencies  of  trade  or 
service;  but  his  ihouifhls  will  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  that  which 
he  heard  from  his  mother,  ami  which  awaits  him  anton^  his 
fellf>ws  or  at  his  domestic  fireside.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  pCH 
pillar  preachinp,  andfif  such  a  literature  as  appears  to  have  spnu^ 
out  of  the  relijjious  activily  of  the  last  century,  to  bo  overlooked 
amunt^  the  agencies  which  p<*ri>ptnale  a  lan<i:ua^e.  If  the  Welsh 
tongue  had  been  in  the  coarse  oi  nature  on  the  point  of  dyin^  out, 
it  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  dismuragcincnis  with 
which  it  has  been  visited ;  but  having  once  had  vitality  enougli  to 
enfjender  a  popular  system  of  leach'mg,  it  wUI  in  turn  find  refuge 
in  this,  as  in  a  fastness  not  easy  to  Ije  stormed.  Roads,  railways, 
mines,  and  the  general  influences  of  trade  and  social  inti^n-ourae, 
rwill  sooner  or  later  carry  out  what  we  may  presume  to  be  the  ends 
of  Providence  in  shattering  any  barrier  which  may  unnecessarily 
intervene  between  two  sections  of  a  country  ;  but  mere  pcuisb- 
schools  contribute  but  little  to  such  a  result — nay,  thcv  almost 
appear  to  retard  it  by  injudicious  interference.  The  prartiral 
effect  of  the  stnmg  Kn^lish  prejudice  which  seems  cherished 
alike  by  the  pea&iuitrv  an<l  by  most  prtnnoters  of  schools  against 
any  use  of  the  Welsh  language  as  a  meflium  of  teaching,  is  simply 
to  make  the  instruction  less  useful.  We  hear  of  one  school,  esta- 
blished by  a  benevolent  merchant  from  Liverpool,  in  which  tlie 
,  teaching  is  ineffective  because  '  the  childi-cn  never  hear  Kngltsh 
>^tt9uept  in  8cho<jl,  where  they  read  but  cannot  understand  it' 
{Rep,  Ilhy  p.  63) :  of  another  where  for  the  same  reason  *  ihe 
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master  acvcr  nltempted  to  question  tbc  children :  it  was  no  use:* 
aoil  generailv  we  find  wi  many  instances,  as  to  be  almost  the  mle, 
of  considerable  power  of  memorv  beinp  shown  in  leaminfr  English 
words,  with  very  faint  conception  of  tlnrir  menniiiir.  S|>cIIinie 
and  writing  arc  ofu-ii  slrouf!'  points  ;  but  anvlliintr  like  interpreta- 
tion of  them  is  dis{)cnsed  witli,  because  il  is  despain^l  of: — - 

•  Their  knowlpduv?  extends  no  further  in  most  insiance?,'  mvs  Mr. 
Bfmoiu  of  the  children  ia  bis  di»trict.  '  than  in  reading  English  with 
the  strongest  Welsh  accent.' — Rfp.  II..  p.  84. 

*  To  all  theliuls  words  iu  a  sentence,'  aavs  Mr.  Lingen,  '  no  mean- 

iag  whatever  appvarbi  lo  be  atUichdl Ciiildren  are  constantly 

found  who  can  revi  wholE>  chapters  with  con^paralive  6ucDry,  and  give 
the  Welsh  fur  single  words,  vet  have  uut  the  rcinoteet  idea  of  wliat 
they  have  been  rvadinH;  about.'— jR*y.  /,,  p.  26-32. 

Hence  a  crowd  of  misL-ilies,  at  once  painful  and  ludicrous,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  I3ible  and  the  Catechism ;  but  perlmps  the 
most  striking  Ulustration  of  the  delusions  prevalent  un  this  subject 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  English  defuiitioiu  of  terms  supposed 
to  be  hard,  but  of  which  tlie  definition  itself  is  as  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  the  unhappy  children  as  GrorJc  to  a  Kainschatclian. 
Tliis  is  verily  ohscurum  per  olucurius.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  the 
children  in  most  of  the  schools  arc  Icamiug  sounds^  and  not  lan- 
guage as  an  expression  of  thought.  But  the  whole  question  can 
hardly  be  summed  up  better  than  in  the  measured  an<l  almost 
judicial  language  of  tlie  Bi&hop  of  St.  David's,  After  deprecating 
any  unnecessary  provincial  isulation.  Ins  lortlship  says: — 

'  I  bold  lliut  no  Welsh  child  ought  to  be  excluded  by  want  of 
instrueiion  from  acceiis  to  those  means  of  cnltivaiing  his  intnd  and 
bettering  his  worldly  condition,  which  the  EUigliili  language  supplies. 
But,  OA  I  au]  likewJK  aware  tliat  the  aclnal  um;  of  these  means  must 
depend  both  on  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  the  learner  may  not  be 
able  to  attain,  and  on  report  un  Hies  in  nfimr-Hfe  which  he  mat/  never 
mjoy,  I  also  hold  that  no  Welsh  child  ought  to  be  thrown  entirely 
upon  thin  contingency,  and  in  the  nieanwTulo  be  debarred  fnun  all 
snch  benefit  as  he  might  efriainly  derive  from  the  use  of  bo<>kii  in  his 
mother- tongue.  I  am  fully  convinced  fhiii  no  maxims  opposed  to 
these  will  bear  the  t«tt.  of  experiencp,  and  I  rejoice  in  find  that  they 
b^in  to  be  more  generally  appreciated  and  seem  likely  to  exercise  a 
greater  inHuence.' — Chanje^  p.  ,54. 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  hopes  held  ont  in  the  last 
■entence  have  been  realized ;  and  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
readiness  with  which  Government,  as  represented  by  the  Lord  ■ 
President  of  the  Council,  has  listened  to  some  representations  on  f 
the  subject.  {Sir  T.  PhiHifn,  p.  605.)  It  lias  always  appearr<l 
to  us  a  most  rcmark.ible  instance  of  unreasoning  prejudice  ifani 
the  habit  of  teaching  children  in  a  language  they  do  not  familiarly 
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uiulcistand,  should  not  only  exist,  but  should  be  held  up  as  an 
eolighteiicd  method.  Even  If  the  intellect  is  not  stupifietl  by 
sui'h  a  roursf^,  the  brief  and  pretnous  oppirtuntty  for  awnkenin^ 
and  clisriplining  it  is  ai  least  partially  throwm  away ;  and  the  s<»le 
objcel  fur  which  this  costly  sacrifire  of  no  loss  than  the  humui 
reitsnn  was  made,  is  nut  even  attained  by  any  material  prop-ess  in 
the  pliilulofjieal  crusade.  We  must  l>ep  to  be  most  distinctly 
un<Iei-sto<Hl,  that  our  remarks  are  confined  to  the  inexpediency  of 
neglecting  a  language  which  exists,  in  leaching  children  by  whom 
it  is  spoken:  whether  its  existence  is  dcsimble,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  about  as  profitably  ai^nl  as  the  colour  of  which 
iHU-  children  shall  Ijc  born,  or  the  licight  to  which  they  shall  be 
directe<l  to  grow.  Language  may  be  affected  by  systems,  and  so 
may  breeding;  but  Ixith  depend  upon  causes  of  which  the  origin 
lies  deeper,  and  ihe  o|K'ration  is  more  extendo*!,  than  tlie  com- 

Silers  of  blue  books  always  suspect.  Tliere  is  indeed  reason  to 
nubt,  whether  in  themselves  a  language  and  a  nationality'  are  to 
be  thrown  away  so  lightly  as  the  sterner  Benthamites  would  re- 
commend ;  but  no  scnlimenlul  or  romantic  considenitions  need 
here  disturb  our  vision  ;  if  the  question  were  whether  the  Htenh- 
ture  of  W'ales  should  be  cherished,  it  might  be  referretl  to  Welsh 
lilemii,  whose  verdict  might  not  be  altogether  unimpassiooed; 
but  to  inquire  whether  children  shall  he  first  taught  familiarly  in 
the  language  f>f  their  fireside,  is  to  ask  whether  their  mIucs- 
tion  shall  he  a  reality  or  a  form.  It  may  safelv  be  laid  down 
that  the  capital  requisite  nf  primary  instruction  in  Wales  ai 
the  present  time  is  a  good  system  of  bilittgnal  teaching ;  a  system 
in  which  general  kiKiwledge  (communicatetl  in  the  fireside  lan- 
guage) shall  hold  the  first  and  most  imporlAnt  place,  while  tlie 
more  advanced  mind  may  gradually  be  invited  to  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  The  great  outlines  necessary  in  such  a  svstem  are 
very  satisfactorily  shonii  by  the  m<Kle  of  teaching  English  pursued 
in  the  common  schools  of  Oermany.  Some  interesting  classic — 
H^e  have  generally  fom^d  it  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — is  printed  in  a 
cheap  form,  with  the  pronunciation  and  accent  distinctly  marketL  . 
This  is  ctmstrued  by  the  class  during  a  certain  portion  of  the 
day,  and  the  grammatical  idiom  explained  bv  the  master.  Tlic 
pupils,  in  whom  intelligence  ami  a  habit  of  thinking  have  been 
prt!\iou5ly  developed  by  instruction  in  their  own  language,  seize 
with  avidity  o\\  the  fresh  subject  thus  presented ;  and  titc  new 
language  is  associated  with  pleasurable  ideas,  instead  of  being 
painfully  dunneil  into  unprepai'ed  ears  by  a  mechanical  nmtine. 

W7*o  drinks  (Iw  mt//  of  hnotcltdgf,  thirsts  again. 

Wc  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  slate  our  dcej>  and  anxious 

convtclion 
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conviction  ibat  it  depemla,  under  Leaven,  upon  men  now  alivr>, 
wliGtlier  in  a  century,  or  even  less,  the  Churrli  Catbolir  in  the 
Principality  shall  exist  as  a  linng  teacher,  or  whether  pi>liii(ifins 
shall  be  wmntrlinp  over  the  carcase  of  her  revenues.  How  sod 
the  bitter  result  would  be  to  every  Christian  niind,  how  full  of 
<langer  and  omtagion  to  the  Church  in  Kng^Iatul,  and  how  fatal  lo 
the  social  weKare  of  the  Principality  itself-^how  Wales  mi^bt,  like 
Ireland,  dasb  itself  in  fretting  a(;ainst  the  rock  on  which  whoever 
stumbles  is  broken — wc  need  not  explain  al  large.  For  the  sake  of 
Ibat  very  iotcrcalinjir  country  and  the  fragments  of  a  noble  race 
which  Btill  retain  it  as  their  inheritance,  we  wouhl  deprecate  alike 
any  n«^ligence,  and  any  bitterness,  which  might  precipitate  such 
AO  eril. 
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Art.  hi.— 1.  The  Handhoak  of  Travel- Talk ;  a  Collection  if 
Dialogues  and  Vocaindaries,  intended  to  serve  as  Tnterjrreter  ta 
Travellers.  By  the  F-diior  of  the  Handhoitks  of  fiermany, 
Franc*',  and  Switzerland.      12iiio.     I'nd  Kdition.     J850. 

2.  The  Royal  Pltrast:ulo(/icitl  Etif/lish- French  and  French- Kiu/lish 
Dictionary.  By  J.Ch,  Tar\-er,  French  Master,  liton.  2  vols. 
8vo.    164&-1&50.     Pp.  1670. 

''PHK  motto  of  tliia  useful  manual  of  Travel-Talk  is  Bacon's 
•■■  famous  saving — '  He  tlint  tiavelleth  into  a  country  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goetb  to  school  aiul  not  to 
travel.'  We  hope  the  editor  means  gradually  to  extend  his  work, 
and,  ha vin»  profited  by  what  be  bas  done,  shall  be  happy  if  iuthe 
following  retnaiks  bo  finds  anything  cither  of  encouragement  or 
of  suggestion, 

Lavater  bas  laid  down  that  tlie  rlmrneler  of  a  man  may  be 
detected  not  less  clearly — nay,  often  much  more  so — in  the  most 
triBing  gestures,  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  liis  voice,  in  the  way  be 
tikes  a  pinch  of  snufF,  or  mends  a  pen,  than  in  great  acti4m3,  or 
when  be  is  under  the  influence  of  the  stninger  passions,  which 
indeed  obliterate  nice  distinelions:— 

Love  levels  ranks  ;  lords  down  ta  cellars  bears. 
And  bids  the  braurny  porter  walk  up  stairs. 

If  wc  allow  Ibat  these  little  things  may  afTord  tlie  true  index  of 
individual  character,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  tSie  iailhfuUest 
signs  of  national  rharacter  also ;  and  thenee  comes  it  that  llie  best 
history  of  a  people  is  to  be  found  in  its  dictionary.  Let  us  take 
a  particular  class  of  words  and  phrases — a  very  ordinary  and 
limited  one — and  wc  arc  much  deceived  if  wc  shall  not  fmd 
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man  of  charactcmtic  ti-aits  da{Kuenx>(jlypetl,  tlie  mure  striklufcljF 
beraase  invuluatarily,  In  llic  commonest  Funns  uf  Salutation. 

Observe*  tlie  tone  tliat  predominates  in  tboBc  o(  the  Kast:  what 
an  air  they  breathe  of  primeval  simplicity,  what  ronHensetl  iloco- 
ments  they  arc  of  the  exicnml  natuix*  ami  the  state  of  5i>dely.  In 
them  vfc  clearly  mark  the  ceremonious  ]x>Iitencs5  uf  half-sa^-agc 
jMoples,  among  whom  a  woni  or  look  is  instantly  refjuitetl  by 
strokf^  of  ataman  or  thrust  of  lanoe — exactly  as  was  foun<l  among 
the  Reil  Men  of  the  great  Western  prairies ;  for  it  is  an  old 
ubst'rvutiuii  that  no  poreat-hluodctl  aristocrat  of  the  most  refiDrd 
tiourl,  mn  ercii  Louis  Quatoize  in  all  his  jrlory,  could  Ik;  more 
perlW'tlv  w«U-bretI  than  a  Hvinm  chief.  The  inimoliility  too  of 
the  region  is  well  reflected,  for  these  little  phrases  will  be  foand 
netirly  identical  over  im  iinineuBc  espaitse  and  thi-uugh  a  vast 
duration.  They  are  almost  all  based  upon  a  religious  feeling;  utd 
convey  in  the  form  of  prayer  a  wish  that  the  person  may  enjoy 
Peare,  the  jiummum  boitum^  the  prime  want  and  wish  in  su<i» 
Countries  and  under  such  conditions  uf  life.  A  iiasloral  people  is 
always  warlike;  and  tJirou^bout  tlie  Bible  tliis  is  the  tuvariahte 
blessing-  which  forms  the  staple  of  salutation.  Siuildm  /  Wc 
trace  tlie  ruling  itlea  in  tlie  \f:ry  name  of  Jeru-talem.  We  plainly 
see  that  when  their  long^uagc  was  crystallising  ihey  must  have 
Ijoen  a  people  wh(js<!  liand  was  against  e\"ery  man  and  every 
man's  Land  a^insttliem;  and  ibe  Retlounis  of  the  present  day 
have  precisely  the  same  rliararler,  embodied  ami  eternised  in  the 
tame  sjilutation.  In  some  Hebrew  modes  of  greeting  we  also  sec 
strong  traces  of  a  gross,  sensuous  character :  there  is  an  under-tone 
that  speaks  of  a  land  dropping  and  running  over  with  fulness — a 
gmgling  of  luscious  rivers  of  milk  and  honey,  oil  and  Initter, 
more  than  in  ten  German  tables-d'kote.  *No  nmr%*el,'  says  Carlo 
JJulTone,  *  tliat  tbat  saucy,  stubborn  geuemtion  were  forbidden 
pork  ;  for  what  would  they  liave  done,  well  pampered  with  fat 
griskins,  tbat  durst  murmur  at  their  Afaker  out  of  garlirk  and 
onions?' 

Islam  probably  made  but  a  small  chongc  in  the  habits  of 
those  tribes  among  which  it  was  first  introduced ;  and  conso- 
qucntty  we  shall  finfl  little  m  these  phrases.  Tlie  same  religious 
tonp  continues,  modestly  ctmtbined  with  an  incipient  tinge  of 
faialism.  '  May  your  morning  be  good  T  says  the  Arab;  'May 
God  strcagtheu  your  morning!'  *  Perhaps  lliuu  shall  be  for- 
tunate* 'God  grant  thee  bis  favours !*  '  If  God  will,  thou  art 
welir  'If  God  will" — hei-e  the  fatalist  does  not  even  venture  lo 
put  tip  a  prayer,  but  only  averts  the  fact.  '  If  God  will,  all  the 
members  of  tliy  fomili/  enjoy  good  health.'  Here  we  have  tlie 
rcdusiua  of  women  indicated  in  an  unmistaJveabIc  manner. 
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Tlie  pride,  le^vitj,  aiid  laconi 
fnittifullv  depicted.  His  salutations 
saving  clause,  as,  'If  Clod  will,'  or  the  like;  but  thev  breathe 
stiong^  proofs  oi  (-onfiilRnr**  a»  to  the  snccosi  of  thp  petition.  The 
Turks  are  not  a  people 

— -  rN  Fortuna  gui  eatibas  omnia  jtonunt. 
El  Hitllo  credunt  ntmidum  reetore  moferi, 
datura  volvenie  vices  et  lucis  ct  atitti  ; 
and  it  must  assuredly  give  no  small  digTiity  to  social  intorrourse 
wben  the  most  lofty  and  solrnin  tniths  arc  thus  brou^it  into  con- 
tact wilb  the  familiar  speeches  of  common  life.  '  Be  under  the 
gtiard  of  God ;'  '  My  prayers  are  for  thee ;'  *  I'oiTHfct  me  not  in 
thy  prayers.'  Their  j)bnisf-s,  however,  seem  formal  and  cobmr- 
less  when  compared  to  the  torrent  of  hvperholifal  compliment 
pouretl  forth  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  fluent  and  facile  I'orsimi. 
The  same  difference  may  be  discerned  as  between  the  English- 
man and  tbe  I-'rencbman.  'Jlic  only  trace  of  tender  or  poetical 
feeUi^  we  hare  noted  in  a  tolerably  copious  list  of  Turkish  rom- 
pUnumtarv  jfreeiine>  is  the  following':  'Thv  visits  are  as  nire  ns 
fine  days' — which,  moreover,  evidently  dates  from  a  period  long 
prior  to  their  descent  upon  tbe  sereaK*  shores  of  Koumelia.  '  Pear-e 
be  uprn  thee !'  says  the  Persi;m — not  with  thee,  as  amonj^  us 
in  the  olden  time,  but  upon  thee,  as  thoug^h  it  were  to  drop 
i-iaibly, 

iHe  the  (fetttle  dfwfrom  heaven^ 
Upon  the  pluce  betualh. 
*  How  is  the  state  of  thine  honour?*  '  Is  thr  exnlte<l  high  condition 
good?'  *niorj  to  God  by  thv  benevolence!'  ' !  make  pray 
tat  thy  greatness  r  '  May  thy  stuulow  not  be  removed  from  o 
liCBcir  *May  thv  shiulow  ne\-er  be  less!'  Is  it  possible  to  be 
cxiDccnved  by  one  who  has  any  touch  of  what  Sir  Thomas  iJruwne 
calls  *the  deuteroscopie  ur  sccond-sij^'it  <'f  thinj^,'  that  these  pei^ 
petual  shadows,  and  the  rest  of  ihe  sttpdiex  of  Oriental  Novels — 
(^alaii,  for  Hajji  Uaba!) — cmn  Iw  mere  matter  of  accident?  ('ould 
a  fogg>%  shiveiing  Frieslander  say,  May  yrtur  shadow  never  lie 
less?  Obser\-e  alsi»  the  immense  part  playe<l  in  the  Oriental 
World  by  the  idea  of  Paternity — a  jiarl  which  bepns  in  the  very 
ia£ancy  of  mankind — which  was  carried  b^  the  Jews  in  particular 
to  a  ^eat  bt-*ifht,  as  each  inan  ilattercd  tiimself  that  he  might  be 
the  father,  or  at  least  ancestor  of  the  Messiah — anil  you  will  see, 
in  the  still  hourly  emphument  and  sa-crosanct  veraeration  of  that 
idea,  a  relic  of  the  first  genemlions — a  leaf  from  the  groves  of 
Eden,  a  lock  of  wikjI  from  tbe  sheep  of  Abel.  There  are  even, 
whole  tribes  and  nations  vrbo  take  their  names  of  indirtdimls  from 
this  idea  of  paternity — a  man  not  calling  himself  the  son,  but  the 
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fotlicT,  of  fclrt-nrHl-Srt.     Consider,  if  this  method  were  to  be  gene- 
rally a<loplc<1,  what  n  chnngc  would  take  place  in  the  persona] 
nomenrlaluips    of    half    the    world:    wc   should    have   no   more 
Mnrisons  or    Hmlsons,    Fitzlierhcrts  or    F'itzrlarent'ps — no   more 
O'Connells  or  O'Briens — -MacXabs  or  MacGregors — the  liitno- 
vilches    iind    GaifilofTs    and    Jellachiclis  woald    be   rooted   out 
from  ainting  the  orthodox  Shivonic  j>eoples ;  there  would  be  no 
more  lalandir  Olafsons  and  Sipmundsens:  nay,  there  would  hare 
been  no  Atreides,  no  Peleides.     In  ihc  desert,  men  of  a.d.  IK5() 
i-all  themselves,  not  the  son  of  their  father,  but  the  father  of  their 
eon.     One  elass  of  tlic  pupulation  among  us,  il  must  l>e  eonfes&rd, 
Cni^bt  be  far  from  displeased  were  this  motle  to  l>e  intro<IuecHl :  it 
would  singularly  gratif)-  young  couples  in  the  flush  and  glory  of 
*itieir  first.'     But  'Tliou  hasi  exalted  my  head!' — 'May  thy  horn 
be  lil'teii   up !'— would  nc\er  do  in  C'heapside.     Id  K^yiil  they 
have  a  form  of  salutation  which  stamps  and  fixes  a  fevcrisli  climate 
to  the   life:    *  How    goes  the    perspiratitm  ?      Do    vim    sweat  co- 
piously ?*  and  this,  as  father  Rabelais  says,  jxtur  cause,  seeing  that 
in  those  regions,  if  you  do  not  continue  in  the  diaphoretic  mooil, 
luelttUKly  alive  to  the  torrid  fer^eIlcv  of  the  sun,  you  run  a  jrirot 
risk  of  melting'  away  altogether,  of  exhaling— of  dying,  in  short, 
in  'a  bui-ning  quotidian  tertian."     'May  your  shadow  never  be 
less!"  besifh- lieing  a  most  picturesque  cxpres?>ion,  stereotyped  in 
human  speech — human  speecli,  that  only  firm,  solid,  miftuciuatinp 
thing  (except  a  Wing  ministry  ju-rbaps) — is   also  a  neat  formula 
for   the  respect    Orientals  enteilain   for  Jaf.     Xot  only   does  il 
typify,    as   in   some  inilestnictible  Babylonian  frieze,  a   bunuog 
climate,   where   violent   liffht   and   strong  shadow  are  before  the 
eyes  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  pravc— ki  climate  where  the 
fan  arid  the  parasol  have  become  emblems  and  insignia  cif  sovc- 
reiffn    mnk,  like    our   sceptre    (originally  the   staff — the   accom- 
paniment of  old  age,  and  hence  of  wisdom  and  authority)— bttl 
it  marks  the  honour  and  glory  attached  to  obesity  in  a  Himate 
where  none  but  the  rich  and  great  ran  reach  (by  lia\  iiig  plenty 
to  eat  and   little    to  do)   the   envied   pinnacle  nf   twenty  sttmc. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  the  rlindoos  in  Major  Williamson's  Oriental 
Sports  (chap.  XV.),  that  the  possessor  of  a  joller-bead  'is  n  happy 
individual,  who  passi's  his  life  surrounded  hy  tlie  warmest  demon- 
•trations  of  respect  and  veneration.'     But  why  quote  for  readers 
all  fresh    fmm  Morier,  Fraser,  Lane,  Kinglake,  Layanl,  and  tlhn 
*Milordos   Inglesis'  of  yesterday?     H(»w  deliciously  sumptuous 
is  the  preeting  of  the  Chinese — '  Have  you  eaten  your  rice  ?     Is 
your  stomach  in  gt^od  onler?'     What  jieophi  rould  generate  such 
a  phrase  hut  limid,   frowsy,   formular  inhabitants  of  the  Centra! 
Flowery  Land?      Cuuld    it   have   taken   root   in   Abcr<leen  or 
Kentucky? 
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But  all  thcs**  pltrascs  must  have  been  private  properly  before 
tbey  became  commDii ;  they  must  bare  happily  convcyeil  n  reality 
before  they  grew  to  be  merely  ennventional  forms  of  speech.  )n 
other  wortls,  they  were  invenied  by  a  man  of  f^enins  in  everv  rnse, 

tanti  bear  the  impress  of  ^niiis — ?.  e.  of  a  o>ncentration  of  llie 
llioughts  auti  sentiments  of  the  a^e  into  a  focus  of  rivld  brilliancy. 
A  proverb  has  been  happily  defined  by  a  living  Btatesmnn,  'the 
wit  of  one  man,  tlie  wisilom  of  many.'*  All  the  picturesque 
metnphor,  the  bold  and  striking  rfrntlensatinn,  the  lijrlilning-like 
poiiitcfhiess  of  that  exquisite  form  of  lanijuage  wliieli  wc  call 
Slaitffj  has  nu  other  uri^rin  but  this:  nay,  all  that  is  worthy  to  he 
called  lanj^age  (which  sometimes  makes  up  but  a  moderate  part 
of  the  dictionary)  has  no  other  source  or  morfw*  <x(>^eHrfi',  Look 
at  the  slaiijr  of  auv  trade  or  professiun,  niid  wc  shall  see  that  every 
wonl  of  it  is  literally  a  'word  tliat  huriw' — the  indestnictihle 
vesture  of  a  thought.  The  high~ti'iittf~vian  or  cracksman — (flnicks- 
man!  what  a  poem  in  two  syllables!) — who  inventetl  the  word 
swag;  the  sailor  ('in  many  a  tempest  had  his  berd  he  shake') 
who  first  talkefl  of  his  s\n\ii  fnre-foot^  or  (jualified  the  vessel  as 
she ;  the  first  boxer  who  in  u  commonplace  head  iHrhrUI  a  nub — 
the  head  Ix'itig^  viowcil  simply  as  the  snbject  of  knocks,  fibbing', 
and    cvil-en treatment,   and    thus    by    a   stretch    of  tmnscendental 

tmetuphvsit;  abstraction  rcdrnvd  to  its  lowest  terms,  detached  from 
all  associations  but  those  of  fislycuns — or,  even  more  wonibously 
perhaps,  afo;*^,-  the  first  bibliomaniac  who  spoke  of 'tall  copies,' 
of  'foxing'  and  'cropping;*  this  man.  of  whatever  breed  or  de- 
gree, was  a  poet.  Let  no  dainty  objector  whisper  tliat  such 
wonls  are  ciMumoii,  \ulftur.  familiar,  nnd  cannot  be  poelical. 
Daisies  are  common ;  the  sen  is  croiiniioii ;  men,  women,  nnd 
children  are  exceedingly  common,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  and  vet  we  liclieve  they  are  allowed  by  the  beat  judges  to 
he  not  only  poetical,  hut  the  very  stuff  and  matter  of  all  poetry. 
They  are  what  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Polonius  wished  bis  son 
to  be. 

Familiar,  tmt  6y  no  mrnns  vulgar; 
indeefl  their  very  commomiesa  prevents   Ibem    from  ever   being         ^ 
^Tilpar :    for  what  is  vulgarity  but  the  effort  to  be  something  not        ■ 
common  ? 

The  Greek  salutation  seems  to  have  been  Bubject  to  few 
changes;  but  this  circumslancc,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
against  us,  seeing  tliat  the  Greeks  wcrcsocnpricious  a  generation, 
so  mobile,  imaginative,  and  composed  of  such  a  number  of  tJ-ibes, 

•  S<i  Mr.  G. C.  l^wis  iMU  ii»  in  liU  biKik  'On  (lie  liiRiiriicfi  of  AiiT>nwity.'— Wc 
name  our  aulltor,  Knit  h«  ihpiil>J  liave  named  li!«  ilalMinaii — Imt  vit  lioi>e  tlirr*  vtill 
\x  uo  oflencc  in  aUditiB  that  we  l»1iere  h«  in«iiiu  E^rfl  Jobn  KuimII. 
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will  on  examination  funusb  an  adiUtional  buttress.  'Hie  HcUcnic 
race,  notwitbstandin^  the  multitude  of  internal  nuances^  was  essen- 
tially ''line  anil  indivisible'  A  strongly  joraven  line  bounded 
them  from  tlie  B«foa/m  on  every  side:  —  they  were  as  com- 
pU'tt^ly  uiic  {K'uplc  through  a  common  jMtriotic  pride  and  a 
highly  developed  civilizatioOf  as  the  Jews  were  by  an  elaborate 
sc-hcme  of  social  distlnctinns  and  tlio  intensity  of  rcligiotu  pride 
and  scorn.  Hence  it  wns  quite  natund  that  they  shmdd  all  agree 
in  using  one  and  the  same  form  for  the  c-xpression  of  those  geoeni 
sentinieiits  wliich  constitute  the  jejouudwork  of  intercourse.  Aad 
what  a  word  of  greetinf;  was  it  that  they  selected, — or  mther,  thiC 
grew  up  among  them  like  a  tree — Xaipt  =  rejoice,  be  glad  !  Wbtf 
a  l>eop)c  that  must  hare  been !  ^'^es,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  tlie  a^ra  or  in  the  vineyard,  in  Uir  torch-lighted  thaJamns  or  oa 
the  batde-fieltl,  everv  moment  of  tlie  Cireek's  existence  was  iiUrd 
with  joy,  with  joy  and  grace — x*f' *■  Think  of  him  who 
Steraitur,  et  dnices  morittu  reminiseitur  Argox; 

of  the  Spartan,  who  'smiles  in  dying ^  remember  the  luxury  of 
beauty  which  pcr\ade3  and  saturates  c^'cry  image,  every  word  of 
tlicir  poets,  whose  very  storms  are  set  to  music,  like  some  tempest* 
chorus  of  Handel  or  Becthoi-en;  with  the  oldest  of  whom  the 
crooked  beak  of  the  careering  slup  outs  musically  through  the 
billows — billows  so  deeply  amethyst  and  set  off  willi  such  daz- 
zling foam  that  we  seem  to  be  sailing  ui  fairyland: — 

Irci'pif  ropfiiptof  fiiy^'  'tay^t,  fqoc  ioirmic. 

We  arc  not  sure  whether  tliis  single  word  X'^'P'  ^  ""*  ** 
key  to  the  people  than  all  the  sage  books  from  Grono\-ius 
Gnjte.  In  HomiT  one  does  not  meet  with  mu<-h  Miriety  of 
greeting :  indeedyarmj  could  hardly  have  flourishetl  at  such  a  time. 
Everybody  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  cverjbody  else  in  the 
throng  of  the  onslaught  as  perfectly  as  so  many  Tipperary  boys 
at  a  faciion-fighi ;  for  they  almost  always  prehule  their  cncuontcr 
with  a  little  chaffing,  to  the  smnc  effect  as  the  '  Come  out,  ye  duef 
o'  Uic  world,  (ill  1  bale  the  skiu  nff  the  ugU  bones  of  you  !*  We 
say  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  Homeric  beroes  use,  cvni  in  their 
most  excited  moments,  language  which  never  loses  a  chaiacter  of 
majesty,  still  further  heightened  by  the  sonorous  recitative  of  the 
divine  hcxameiw.  The  comedy- writt^rs,  no  less  than  the  great 
Alffiuniiui,  afford  iunumerable  examples  of  chaffing^  often  of  a 
truly  rich,  imaginative,  and  altogether  Hellenic  luxuriance:  but 
we  must  not  allow  our  pen  to  linger  in  these  'shady  s|»«oes.*  A« 
to  tlie  Neo-Greeks,  having  lost  all  distinctive  nntionaliiy,  they 
of  course  have  not  prcscned  anything  really  original  in  language. 
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Their*  u  a  Wle  pieboid  jaj|poa.  willi  jusi  sci  many  traces  remiiiniug 
4>f  the  )rU>rinu9  spec-i-h  uf  uld  as  to  iniike  the  (.-uDtemptatire  more 
keenly  leel  its  de^^radution ;  like  a  baker's  oven  pileil  up  of  niin- 
KloDCft,  among  whieli  i;lanccs  nut  here  and  there  some  broken  bit 
of  PhUlian  bas-relici'  put  in  upside  down.  The  Greeks  of  Othu 
say  Ti  nanus'i  what  tloat  thou? — a  phrase  which  evidently  could 
by  no  pussibLlity  have  growu  np  indigenously  among;  surh  a 
chaUeriD);',  cheating,  unprofitable  pcoph*.  Our  wise  old  poet. 
Lord  Hrooke,  savs — 

State*  hart  degrrtt  at  human  bodies  harr  : 

Spriitg,  Summer,  Autumn,   Winter — atid  the  Grace; 

and  no  hope  seems  so  vaeue  and  visionary  as  that  of  making;,  by' 
any  c«m1»inaiirm  of  circumstances,  an  exceptian  to  the  common 
lot,  or  rtf  re^-iving  a  dead  nationulity.  What  is  true  of  the  indi- 
riflual  is  true  of  the  mass  of  individuals;  and  what  is  true  of  the 
body  of  a  man  is  no  less  true  of  his  mind,  and  consequently  of  his 
languag;e,  the  completcst  incarnation  of  his  min<).  Alas,  the  noble 
tongne  is  dead : — 

77ke  learned  Greek-,  rich  in  Jit  epithets, 
Blessed  iu  the  lor^y  tnarriage  of  stoeet  tcords. 

The  salute  of  the  primitive  Romans,  like  tlieir  social  character, 
their  manners,  tbeir  institutions,  was  founded  upon  llie  idea  of 
bodily  strength,  vigour,  aptitude  for  war:  with  themvlrliie  {virtut^ 
manhood}  wa«  synonymous  with  being  *  frigoris  et  famei  p^ 
tiens' — their  ideal  man  was 

Patrice  idoNeut,  uilli*  agris, 
Utilis  et  bcltorum  et  pacix  rebus  agendis. 
*  Salve/  *  vale'— be  healthy,  be  strong  I  Surely  this  is  as  perfect 
a  portrait  as  %**fi,  as  Shaliim.  What  a  [K-i>ple  that  must  have 
been,  where  virtue  signified  manliness,  an<l  valor  (literally 
Strength)  at  the  same  time  value  and  courage;  a  man's  whole 
%~aluc  being  in  the  measure  of  his  I'alour.  These  ore  a  |uur  of  con- 
rertible  tcnns,  whose  existence  forms  the  Ix'st  conunentary  on  the 
elder  hisu>ry  of  Home.  Was  not  the  poet  right  when  he  cried 
out  in  that  noble  rapture, 

7W  regere  tmperio  poputns,  liomane,  caeeto  : 
Parccre  sulgectitf  et  debeVare  superbos  f 

for  true  valour,  virtue,  maolincss,  consists  quite  as  much  in  sparing 
the  overthrown  as  in  u^ar  ring -down  the  proud.  A  people  with 
•ttch  words  familiarly  in  their  mouths  could  not  help  being  domi- 
Mllt.  What  a  tone  uf  frank  gravity,  of  mugh  military  hluntness 
diere  is  in  all  their  older  language  !  One  man  meets  another,  by 
wliose  side  be  may  ha^c  sUxxl  when  the  sa\'agt>-cycd  shaggy- 
haired  Gaul   was  hurlc<l  luu  k  in  the  full  fury   of  his  shrieking 
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onset  from  tlic  stendy  line  of  the  Lpg:ion,  nntl  Iip  says  to  Ins 
— iiQt  friend  or  *  bruder,'  but^ — fellow-citizen,  *  be  healthy/  '  be 
strong/  I3ut,  observe,  as  they  dec-lintel  from  tlic  *  barlMtn  sim- 
plicitas,'  how  tbeir  salutations  ffvew  more  and  more  ingenious  :— 
Occurrit  guitiaiH,  notus  mihi  nomine  iantitnt, 
Arreplaqtte  tnanu  :  Quid  agis,  dulei»$ime  rerun)  ? — 
Siiaviter,  ut  nunc  est,  iiiquam,  ct  eupio  omnia  qusp  vis. 
This  diiicissttM  reruntt  something  like  the  *  my  dear  creaturw' 
and  *  rhitds '  of  Congreve'*  and  Knrtjii bar's  fops,  is  a  shrewd 
argument  of  degeneracy  :  a  Roman  of  ihc  days  of  Camillas  who 
should  Lave  used  a  phrase  of  such  effeminate  turn,  would  have 
been  pullnl  up  l>cfure  the  C'«isur  and  swinged  fur  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  Quiritcs.  We.  loo  hear  occasinnallVt  '  ^^  ?**" 
BWCPl,  dear  little  thing!'  but  it  is  said  only  to  a  baby,  and  it  is 
Ibut  young  ladies  (»f  sixteen  who  say  it.  On  the  other  band  the 
Quid aghf=wheU  dost  thou? — is  evidently  a  goo<l  deal  old<rr  than 
the  Dufvissime  rerum,  and  i  hanicteristir  of  the  true  manners — ilirect 
straightforwardness  and  indomitable  artivity.  *  Pretty  well,  as 
times  go,'  answei-3  pfior  Ilomce,  '  ami  I  am  your  most  obedient ;' 
dying  to  get  rid  of  the  unmerfiful  tii;;a-holder.  Cupio  onuu'a  qtus 
vis  is  far  from  being  a  badly  devised  phmse  for  the  purpise  of 
showing  a  man  politely  to  the  door  ;  hut  it  bears  strong  marks  (as 
indeed  does  the  verj'  idea  of  showing  a  man  to  the  door  at  all, 
nay,  even  the  abstract  notion  and  entclccby  of  a  t/ore)  of  being  tho 
proilucl  of  im  a(h  nnrcd  ctvili/ation. 

Tfie  Hnmans,  in  the  plump  davs  of  Horace,  had  grown  to  be  a 
singularly  idle,  quidnunc,  gaping,  lounging  tribe ;  hut  they  con- 
tinued to  attach  an  inordinate  vahie  to  heallh,  inasmuch  as  a  fit 
of  illness  kept  them  at  home  amid  the  ^loom  and  discomfort 
of  their  miserable  lodgings,  and  deprived  thciii  of  the  darling 
pleasure  of  lazzaroneing  away  their  nuimings  at  the  audieiUTS  of 
their  patron,  at  the  Kith,  or  in  the  fish-market.  Thus  the  very 
effeuiinacy  of  ibcir  present  life  contributed  to  keep  up  the  old 
«a/i'?,  vahy  and  crthcr  corporeal  good  wishes,  which  had  licen 
inventeil  as  an  exjiresRion  r>f  mtlilary  rourage,  nn<l  of  a  rraclinesa 
to  plough  i>r  fifjhl  with  e<^ual  cnergj'  for  ihe  good  of  Rome,  lo 
devote  oneself  willi  Declus  to  the  Infernal  Gods,  or  s«p  on 
•  turnips  roasted  in  a  Sabine  fann:' — 

Bene  nam  valetis  omncs, 

Puichre  coNcoguitis,  ttiliU  timeti*  .- 

jind  (bis  line  of  the  poet  gives  us  a  perfect  anticipation  of  the 

famous  dictum  uf  Madame  Du  Dcfliind,   who  asserted  that  all 

hu])piness  and    miserv,    all   virtue  nod  vice,   depend  simply  ujion 
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the    slat(?    of    our   digestion.       This    imleed    is    more    profound  fl 
^^  Ihau  it  seems  ;  and  the  comiexion  between  '  pulclire  concoquenr'fl 
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*  nihil  timere,'  is  so  close,  delicalo,  and  myslei-ious,  that  thu 
aim  oi'  half  the  meta physical  and  political  treatises  that  have 
pver  been  published,  is  to  trace  the  Imnd  which  iinitps  them,  Ttie 
French  thenrcni  jiist  quoleil  iv:is  prom ul pat ed  at  a  time  when  the 
wbole  surface  of  stvciety,  nay,  the  very  foundations  of  right  and 
wrong  were  heaving-  and  cracking :  mid  it  wtis  received  with  some 
nUum  by  the  few.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  merry  sort  of  a  time — 
pleasant  but  wrong;  and  was  admimbly  funnuHseil  by  Madame 
Du  Borri  (Ma<Ianie's  own  exisu*nce  heing  nothing  else  but  an 
jntMise  individualisation  of  tlie  epoch)  in  her  '  apres  nous  Ic 
deluge  I ' — a  mvt  to  the  full  as  picturesfjuc  as  the  efjually  renowned 
exclamation  of  Tilx>rius: 

After  the  final  extinction  of  constitutional  liberty  and  order  in 
Rome,  when  slavery  and  conquest  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
inarched  with  such  colossal  strides  over  the  prostrate  world,  there 
was  reigning  throughout  sotiety  precisely  the  same  selfish  levity, 
l!ie  same  desperate  Itit'sjicz  ttllcr^  the  same  want  of  earnest  belief, 
and  neglect  of  everything  but  momentary  pleasure  and  jirofit,  aa 
characterise*!  the  state  of  I'lurnpe,  but  es|>ecially  I'rance,  just  Itei'ore 
the  tremendous  emption  of  the  long-confined  volcano.  The  loco- 
motive was  spinning  along,  sure  lc>  go  off  the  rails  at  last,  and  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  the  wliecla  well  greased  in  the  mean 
time.  Tlie  greatest  blessing  of  life  was  then  *  a  good  stomach 
and  a  bad  heart.'  The  Romans,  it  may  he  remarked,  had  another 
form  of  salutation,  used  tlu^  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
at  night — the  last  too  at  a  funeral,  as  in  those  lovely  lines  of 
Catullus  to  bis  brother's  memory  : — 

Kuiic  ct  iu  aitenimii,  Fi-ater,  avc  atque  vale  1 — 

being  the  sacramental  words  used  when  the  corpse  was  burning 

»on  the  pile,  and  the  mourners  circled  ammid  it  thrice  in  sad  pro- 
cession, crying  out  the  final  adieu.  What  can  lie  the  original 
meaningof  the  word?  It  seems  we  must  wait  for  that  until  Fltiiiria 
finds  a  Uawlinson ;  but  if  wc  knew  its  pedigree,  who  douhts  that  we 
sliould  find  it  as  characteristic  as  mice  or  vale9 

In   the  languages  derived  from   the  Latin,  or  rather  from  the 

corrupted  I^tin  called  Konmnit,   we  ctan  sec  the  same  delicacy  of 

ihtidiny ',    hut  if  we  were  able  to  make  all   the  collectif)iis    and 

researches  which  the  full  discussion  of  such  a  subject  requires,  we 

^    should   he  obliged   to  write  not  an  article,  but  an  Tllncyelopn'dia. 

I    We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  indications.    The  Genoese 

in  the  MiiUUo  Ages  used  t()  say  Sanith  e  ffuad(tffno=llea\lh  and 

_     gain:  a  phiase  combining  the  two  elements  of  their  character  in 

■    ftucb  perfection  that  no  commentary  can  cither  simplify  or  con- 
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demc  it.  But  the  Italians  have  h«m  tnetamnrpboscd  since 
the  Mercliont  Priiu-es  uiid  tUc  Galden  Book — '  Bottom,  ibou  art 
translated!' — ami  nntil  some  Ijeltcr  mrans  than  they  Iiavp  of  late 
been  trying  sliall  have  raised  tliem  up  again  into  men,  wr  must 
ixmteni  ourselves  with  taking^  them  as  ihoy  axe,  anfl  rt^marking  the 
Oracle  in  Eontiiix  of  the  priest-ridden  Neapolitan,  and  the  '^  \  am 
your  slave'  of  the  liberal  Fiedintrntcse.  Tlic  some  pliable,  pitiable 
serviticy  may  be  traced  through  must  of  the  forms  of  the  country, 
dedications  of  books,  subscriptions  of  letters,  and  so  forth  ;  ihwe 
is  hardlv  an  idiom  which  does  iii>t  partake  of  this  faint  odunr.  In 
Came  xta 9  Come  state  f  wc  ha\c  pocked  together  the  nearly  oppo- 
site  tendencies  which  go  to  make  up  the  main  gniunilwork  of  tbe 
Italian  character — an  extreme  nenous  mobility,  expressed  in  thr 
oOPtSt  combined  with  the  altogether  unprogressive  indolence  of  the 
gtaie.  Surely  tliis  must  be  a  nation  not  destined  for  a  sudden  r^ 
development  of  vitality.  And  is  not  Italy  the  Innd  ttijamientef 
To  standi  to  he,  to  exist,  in  such  a  region,  is  in  itself  sudi  a 
blessing,  that  life  fleets  lazily  and  sunnily  away,  without  gi\TDgi 
temptation  or  a  motive  to  more  activity  than  is  required  for  llw 
procuring  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iced  water  and  maccaroni. 
In  the  toil-compelling  North  such  a  phiase  as  Come  state  i — llic 
very  syllables  of  which  seem  to  come  out  langtudly,  as  when  one 
is  lying  half  asleep  under  the  sliade  of  a  great  patnlmis  beech-tree 
in  a  blazing  Midsummer  noon- — would  ho  impossible. 

In  Spanish  one  finds,  superadded  to  the  Italian  immobititj  lod 
passiveness,  a  certain  smack  of  the  fine  old  Castiliau  pride  lad 
haughty  gravity  : 

Don  ffermogenes.  Buenas  tardcs,  Seaores. 

Doii  Pedro.  A  la  ordeu  de  \H. 

Don  Antonio.  Felicisiinas,  amigo  Don  Hermogenes. 
*  Good  late,'  instead  of  *  Good  evening,'  js  of  the  same  stamp  witB 
that  other  Hispanicism  of  calling  the  evening  sereno.  Vat/a  cm 
lHo$,  SeHcr  CahaUero!  has  a  relish  of  strong  self-respect  min|:le(l 
with  religiosity— and  the  phrase  gives  one  a  high  idea  of  the 
tone  of  personal  character  which  must  anciently  have  prerlomi- 
natetl  in  the  dominions  of  the  (.alholic  Kings;  as  do  Q_ttcdt  VS. 
eon  Dios: — Queremos  hacerle  a  VS.cuantos  dtscfjuioa  seanjumhies; 
—  Mi  alef/7-e  mucho  de  ver  a  VS.,  y  de  couocerh,  Seiior  Doatar:— 
JJeso  las  Tiiauos  a  VS. : — Say  de  VS.  The  highly  elliptiral  frnm 
of  the  last  salutation  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  should  I»c  mrted 
also  that  the  Spanianl,  with  all  his  religion,  does  not  place  ibif 
religious  idoTi  first,  as  the  Oriculal  do<!»,  but  says  Vaya  con  Diet! 
He  is  not  of  the  mind  of  honest  Dogberry- — '  and  put  God  fint, 
for  God  forbid  hut  God  should  go  before  such  rascals.'  hi 
|rou  live  machos  aiioa,  or  a  thousand  years»  however,  on* 
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plainlv  jKTceives  traces  of  tbe  Moor.  An  Engliibman  would  never 
be  able  to  couqucr  no  Dir  hU  hirdrinatcd  dread  of  wbut  he  in  hU 
uUra-poetical  slang  caMi/mmliUff  andjiummffn/,  as  to  use  so  hjper- 
botical  a  formula.  Life  too— mere  lilr  in  the  abstract — is  muciilcss 
desirable  under  our  cloudy  skies  and  among  our  easterly  winds  than 
inSpain;  for  wbich  rcas')n  ibe  wish  for  long  life  could  never  be 
among  us  a  common  greeting.  We  reserve  it  for  solenm  occasions, 
as  Long  live  the  Queen  I  Above  all,  note  tbe  *  VS.'  so  prodigaUy 
lucd.  Does  not  the  verj"  exaggeraliou  of  ibis  contraction — a  con- 
traction whicb  must  have  been  ^^dua),  and  each  step  dictated  by 
tbe  wish  to  save  lime — indicate  llie  proud  politeness  of  '  yonr 
Don,'  who  would  have  a  hundred  times  a.  day  to  '  brook  the  stab' 
if  he  omitted  '  phrase  of  courtesy.'  And  if  this  process  took  place 
where  time  is  of  so  little  value — a  fact  proved  no  less  dt'arly  hj 
Uie  languagc^above  all  others  fertile  ij»  big,  rumbling,  rolling, 
kwg-tailed  words — than  bj  their  siestas,  guitar-strumming,  and 
interminable  screeching  of  romances— what  must  have  Ijoen  the 
fretjaency  of  call  tliat  finally  screwed  Vuestra  Mercedes  into 
Ustcdes  (spoken)  and  VS.  (written)  ? 

Comment  vous  jiortes-vous'i  Most  readily  do  we  acknowledge 
the  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  French  phrases  by 
M.  Tan-er*— ^bnt  every  syllable  of  this  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  a  Dopp  or  a  Grimm  for  half  a  cannister  of  Canaster  at  least, 
that  all  the  profound  es-MMicc — quinta  jwrs  ncctaris — may  be  com- 

f>letely  extracted  and  distilled  out  of  it  ad  residuum,  bv  the  bee- 
ike  acumen  of  some  linguistic  Berzelius  or  philologic  Srheele. 
This  little  phrase  of  thiee  words  (for  the  vous  l»eing  repeated 
only  counts  for  one)  contains  the  very  soul  of  the  French  character, 
their  manners,  their  history;  and  not  only  gives  the  portrait  of 
Oieir  Past,  but  helps  ua  to  lui  almost  infallible  prognostication 
of  their  Future,  Qualifas  ii  munstrously  developed  in  prf)por- 
tion  to  quiddUas.  How  is  the  formula,  not  w/iaf.  He  busies 
himself  mainly  with  the  shapes  and  shows  of  things;  and  there- 
fore comrnent  is  the  prominent  and  leading  stroke  in  that 
involuntary  photf^^raph  which  he  strikes  off  fifty  times  a  day. 
Then  ihf.  portez-vorus.     How  do  you  Mrry  yourself  ?     Outside, 

*  M.  TuTvrt'i  work  i«  rrulljr  a  v«1»iiiIi]e  nititinaii  \(t  iiur  nicliuiiary  •lielf— th« 
most  impotliint  ihclf  in  every  man's  liWary.  The  iticp  *t>ill  willi  wliicli  he  lioi 
coni|iareif  aiid  cuiiirail^d  (lie  phraitri  of  iW  twn  tnotl  iiiniimliAl  of  tiiiiiii-m  Umgiivt 
can  liardiy  t>r  ovrr-prttTcril.  S'icli  b  bu'jk  tnighl  well  ilr-aeivr  a  tlialtnct  niilicH',  but 
we  BTc  Itappy  to  take  tliis  opportuiiiiy,  luciintimr,  u{  kuyin^  Ifial  otir  of  lh«  volume* 
has  iM>ip  bofti  ill  (TtttiBlaiit  \it»  wit))  ua  f<ir  fivr  ypiiis,  ati<l  ue  ii]i<iiiK)  W  hI  b  1«m  Iu 
XMn*  anulber  recent  qiw  of  iti  clnu  which  wr  1>are  frNiiid  unrr  uirful.  Tlii?  iilrx  WBt 
liajipy,  uiid  llie  rM'oulKiii  li.is  brni  nuMt  lutid-itily  cBn-rul.  W«  liava  l>cen  inftniltfly 
obli|[H  lo  it  in  rrudinn  tlir  lijtiilit  Vveuch  liif  tiitiTreuf  thin  day — ao  Tull  uf  viiciiiJe*  itv*H 
f/nm  llie  mint  of  camp  c»r  giringvfUe,  and  WrtSj  Budneimw  tnmi,  ^yarra  avrtToMiv, 
aiidrcanit  of  liy  *  I'm  tarty  ' — wliicti  wuulJ  licive  puizlod  Vtiltaiie  bs  mucit  at  Juliiinrni, 
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externality,  superficial  jErlnger-bread  work  in  every  letter  of  it. 
An  impn^ssionahlc,  nager,  rc&tlcss,  vivaciuus  manner  of  man, 
always  ready  to  make  love — and  n  droll  wjrt  of  love  it  is 
mitvadiiys — or  to  cock  his  cap  over  liis  ey^  and  '  mourir  pour  ia 
patric ;'  doing  trivial  t!iinje>  iii  a  solenui  way  an<l  fiolemn  things  io 
a  trivial  ciic;  a  titfre-sinffe,  as  he  was  called  by  the  va/cs  wbo 
know  liitn  b^^t^  and  now  and  then  a  sinfft-tigre.  Slemc's  old 
story  of  the  little  barber  proposing  Io  '  immerge  the  wig  in  tlie 
ocean,'  will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  vapouiinjt, 
active,  agj^ressive,  demonstrative  people,  on  whnni  little  thingt 
and  great  make  an  ctiuiilly  strong  and  equally  fugitive  iinj>rcssioD ; 
jefiling  rommunly  at  everything  e.\c:ept  trifles,  and  never  more 
irrcsislibly  comic  than  when  trying  with  all  their  might  lo  be 
serious — for  instance,  playing  at  cunstilution-making — a  spcctade 
that  reminds  one  of  a  party  of  little  Kmmicn  and  Carries 
playing  at  company.  In  tliis  Comnteni  vous  portez-vovs?  one 
.sees  the  theatrical  character  in  perfrrtion,  the  instant  identifim- 
'tion  of  the  person  speaking  with  the  per&on  s)>okeu  to,  wliich 
is  the  definition  of  theatricality.  The  whole  language  how 
like  the  people!  Every  plirase  composed  of  a  heap  of  minute 
parti rles  »/,  7Jff,  ^a,  and  so  forth,  jnstas  the  French  mind  is  a  heap 
of  fluttering  otUIs  and  ends,  all  alive  and  dancing — all  Aensse^ 
to  use  their  own  ailmirablc  wort! — yet  the  result  on  inimitable 
mctliuni,  not  for  poetry  nor  eloquence,  nor  lofty  rcasi>mng,  but  for 
chat — which  they  are  the  only  jieoplc  to  render  neither  bald  nor 
disjointed,  Latin,  with  all  the  Roman  fltiwingne&s  and  music 
taken  out  of  it,  snii>pe<l,  and  nipped,  and  clipped,  like  a  \>r»ailles 
yew-tree.  Think  of  French  being  precisely — as  far  as  elementary 
structure  and  origin  arc  concerned — the  same  tongue  as  Italian, 
and  then  calculate  what  must  be  the  difference  of  idiosyncrasy 
from  one  and  the  same  plastic  substance  to  have  produced  two 
such  I'ubi'ics.  The  eflect  is  far  more  astonishing  than  if  the  two 
bad  had  q,uite  ludependenl  sources,  and  is  truly  an  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  power  of  national  character  to  give  its  own  form  and 
pressure  to  language,  just  as  the  lan-a  of  the  insect  lends  its  sliape 
to  the  silky  envelope.  It  is  the  same  as  to  the  pronunciation; 
where  we  find  the  process  begun  by  cutting  off  all  the  ends — the 
inflections — 4(f  the  grand  imperial  words,  carried  still  farther,  as 
far  indee<l  as  it  will  go,  ami  all  so  completely 

Dismembered,  maimed,  /lacketl^  rent,  and  torn, 
US  nearly  to  have  driven  the  Academic  frantic,  and  to  liave  ex- 
torte<l  from  unhappy  Ch.irles  Nodier  those  plaintive  lamentations 
which  we  may  peruse  with  much  profit  in  the  '  Essai  sur  la 
Linguistiquc' — one  of  the  cleverest  small  hiwks  of  its  age.  For 
instance,  let  us  compare  the  words  Pacem,  Salutem,  ei  JfnUer^  ■ 

tiittitem— 


nitatem — pronounced  not  after  tfac  abominable  English  guisCt 
which  Alittun  jtisllv  calls  *  as  ill-hraring  as  law-Frcncli/  but 
—^  with  the  true  broad  Trasteverine  sound  of  the  ^■nwels — fine, 
■  rolling,  organlikc  vocables,  with  a  smack  of  the  old  Roman 
majesty  in  their  very  intonation — compare  them,  we  SB_y,  with 
pt^j  xaiii,  e fraternity. 

Comment  ^a  va-t  il9  How  that  goes  iff  Even  here  we  have 
not  been  able  in  our  literal  translation  to  (five  any  account  of  the 
miserable  unfortunate  /  stuck  in,  euphoni<e  grtitia^  between  the 
verb  and  the  second  nominative: — and  what  a  truly  Gallic  flip- 
pancy in  the  fa/  The  old  Middle-Age  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  boars  a  (fcncral  character  <  f  uniformity  and  strong:  reli- 
gious feeling.  'Adieu,  vous  die,  inrssirc  finuvain,  inon  cliicr  et 
•lioulx  amil'  as  we  have  it  in  Merlin  TlCnrhanteur.  All  such 
'skipping  measures,'  such  fantastical  off-liand  qnaintnesses  and 
fajniliarities  as  Comment  ga  va-t-H? — Portez-vous  J  —  and  the 
like,  could  have  had  no  exiatenre  in  those  times ;  they  would  have 
been  as  discordant  witli  their  serious,  simple  t<me,  as  London  slang 
with  a  loumameni.  And  here  wc  may  remark  XhtiX  slang — a  word 
of  wide  meaning,  Including  uU  the  idcis  and  expressions  that 
spring  from  the  notion  of  knawingness — slang,  wc  say,  could  in 
no  wise  have  extstei)  at  a  peritHl  of  Faith,  of  pure  cbild-like  Trust 
in  matters  of  knowleilge,  of  state,  and  of  religion.  Witlt  slang  we 
must  Ije  careful  not  to  (-onfound  humours,  which  arc  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing — as  dilTtTc^nt  as  Coi-poral  Nym  from  isain  VV'eller,  or 
JSobndil  from  the  Game  Chicken.  The  miKlern  Ciascons,  in  their 
patois,  which  has  retained  much  more  resemblance  to  Latin  than 
wc  see  in  '  Frenshe  of  Paris'— being,  indeed,  nearly  pure  hngue 
f/'oe— say  Coumo  vasf — and  herein  we  mav  plainly  murk  llie  dif- 
ference between  the  more  indolent  and  sensuouii  Siutheni  aiul  the 
eager,  mocking,  trivial  Parisian.  luilolent — for  obsene  how  the 
subject  of  the  phrase  is  altogether  suppressed,  while  wc  have  none 
of  the  jags  ami  tags  of  laaiguagc  that  tlangic  about  its  classical 
edition ;  for  though  Cottmo  i-as  and  Commmt  fa  cfl-f-(7  are 
much  alike  as  far  as  the  fundamentals  are  concerned,  the  former 
consists  of  only  two  words,  while  the  latter  contains  five,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  little  insignificant  particles,  not  al  all  necessary 
for  the  intelligilileness  of  the  proposition.  The  Gaactm  then  is 
evidently  a  more  easy-going  sort  of  person,  atid  does  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  waste  good  brearii.  He  is  of  the  mind  of 
the  lujble  wit  who  exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  a  man's 
muddling  away  his  income  in  paying  bills.  It  may  perhaps  appear 
««ld  that,  in  a  nation  which  has  so  long  ceased  to  possess  any  claim 
to  the  title  of  religious,  the  formula  atHeu  should  have  kept  its 
footing.  \Ve  must  allow  for  llie  Impression  bequeathed  by  the 
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Roman    Calhf^c   jaithf    an    impression    Ukd^r  to  remaia   mon 

fhiral>)v    on  manners    than  on  sentiments.     Thia,  and    die   co 
venience   of   the    phrase    ilspif,    togethir    with    the    diffically 
<rhanginf( — for  nnthinj?  is  at  hoiiom  so  immutable  as  langua^j 
apparently   the  most   frail    un«l    cbamelcun-Uke  of  thii^^s — I 
fonlrihuUHl  to  maintain   *  adieu,*  and  probably  it  vill   last  nbc^] 
Notre  Dame  is  a  play-house. 

Madame  de  Stael  stole  and  popnlniizeil  J.  P.  Richter's  sa^ing^l 
that  to  the  Gc-nnan  was  reserved  ilie  empire  of  ti»e  air— 
and  beautiful  judgment  (-orruborated,  not  only  by  the  vagve  maV 
phanlasmag-oric  rharactcr  of  German  literature,  and  partirnlaxlj 
poetry,  when  she  was  mannfarlnring  her  *  De  rAHemagne,*  bul 
eren  more  powerfully  perhaps  by  the  tone  of  German  mctapfiysic^J 
and  by  the  German  supremat^y  in  music.  As  for  persomd  |iracti>; 
cal  activity,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  for  takin|r^  in  shorty  the] 
bull  by  the  bonts,  the  German  makes  but  an  indifferent  cAuA^fl 
and  the  bull  will  have  Uim  over  his  head  in  a  moment,  thf?reliy( 
producing'  a  Juneion  of  no  nnedifyiug  kind  at  his  cxpensaJ 
His  ordinary  salutation,  when  he  meets  you  in  the  momii 
sauntering  alon^  the  Kariofiel-gasse  or  the  Amalienslrass^ 
the  case  may  be,  is  WY«  peht's? — How  goes  it?  Not  llow' 
do  yt/H  jfct  on?  but  iV — thing's  in  general — a  pure  abstnulioi^ i 
a  reiiteM  VerHunJhcesen^  ipiite  independent  of  himself  or  ynoLJ 
expressed  by  »^-a  word  of  the  most  miseizable  meaning  and^ 
in  its  most  unseizabic  fonn.  It  is  that  m\'sterious  abstract  ilf< 
that  ideal  of  nonentity,  whic-h  is  to  get  on — but  whither,  ar< 
how?  Let  the  Sphvnx  answer.  It  is  es  which  is  to  ffo;  w«l 
*  humans '  are  but  mere  playtliings  in  the  hand  of  an  and 
trollabte  Destiny  ;  feathers,  down- particles,  gossamers  drii 
onward  by  the  resistless  roaring  whirlwind  of  ANancn.  If  wcj 
ihiiih  f»r  a  moment  of  the  ideal  va^eness  of  this  chaotic  pn>'] 
tirle,  our  brain  begins  to  'turn  o'  tlic  toe  lilce  a  parish  top^[ 
we  dare  not  pursue  it  into  the  nnfathumable  void  of 
less  interlmiur  space.  This  touches  us  nearly,  the  German  cl< 
being  BO  mingled  in  our  own  rhamcter ;  hut  we  shall  preaentlj'j 
sec  how  of  this  element  we  have  taken  only  so  much  as  harmonia 
with  ibe  rest  of  our  nature — so  like  and  yet  so  '"tljl'*' 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Again,  in  ff'ig  tjelU's  i  there  is 
tinge  of  simple  cordiality,  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
friendlv,  homely,  familiar  life  of  the  Germans  of  all  clasSMSl 
amonij;  wlium — we  speak  of  them  as  in  the  antl-rcform  age* 
you  could  find  surprisingly  little  difference  in  accent,  idiom, 
tnm  of  thinking  between  itie  Prince  of  Saxe-PiimpemickelhaascA 
and  his  Serene  Highness's  postiliora.  In  this  brief  VVie  geht's? 
irhole  t<3ntmnT«  seems  to  breathe  a  comfortable,  easy-going,  gooci-j 
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oatured  spirit,  the  very  atmosphorc  of  iho  puppet-show  court  and 
hmy  bourpeoisie  of  a  queer,  quuint,  slerpv,  Lilliputian  city  of  oM 
able  Dcutschlanil.  The  same  tbiii^  may  be  said  of  tbc  part- 
wnnls  of  *  our  fat  friend  *  in  the  plum-foh»urcd  inexpressibles 
ami  applc-p-een  roat,  with  the  somewhat  frowzy  cap  on  his  heaH, 
the  plethoric  htoatfHl  umbrella  in  his  hami — fur  on  the  Ainidiei>- 
strassc,  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,  in  all  weulhers,  rain  or  shine, 
maimer  or  winter, — 

*  Umbrellas  pa^  of  every  shade  of  green. 
And  now  aiid  then  a  eriinson  one  is  seen — 
Like  an  umbrella  r(/M««<' — 
and  al)ove  all,  with  the  horn  spitz  of  his  pipe  depending  from  his 
nUfrcr  pallid,  Uabby,  and  sonpless,  but  still  hearty  and  honest 
agtmtenaacc.  Leben  Sie  tcohl !  he  ejaculates — lifting  the  cotloa- 
vdvet  bonnet,  which  he  is  sedulous  not  to  replace  till  he  is  well 
(IiiWTi  the  Amalicnstrasse,  or  fairly  round  the  comer.  *  Live 
well ;' — ^fur  the  worthy  man's  existence  is  nearly  animal,  as  far  as 
external  matters  {jo  ;  thouf^h  Heaven  knows  what  dream-images, 
what  abortive  births  of  theories,  political,  religious,  social,  socio- 
polid co-religious,  or  religio-socio-pulilical,  flit  *as  thick  as  motes 
that  people  the  sunbeam'  iu  the  wreathing'  smoke  ever  up-curlinp 
from  that  unextinguished  Baku-fire,  tliat  vestal  altar  of  a  pipe- 
lint  cordeil  cane  with  the  picture  of  Beatrice  Cencj,  Martin  Luther, 
Old  Fritz,  Jenny  Lind,  Archduke  John,  Herr  Blum,  or  Ban  Jella- 
chich  on  its  China  bow).  Very  charming  also  arc  the  little  snatches 
of  old-world  pcflantry  which  may  b*:  perceived  in  German  ways 
»nd  words ; — the  vivats  and  jtereats  of  University  enthusiasm — 
the  Latinised  form  retained  in  so  many  names  of  men  and 
things,  as  *  der  heilige  Pctrus,'  '  der  Idcalismus,'  and  also  in  the 
mtdtitude  of  mere  patronymics  thai  have  about  tliem  a  <1elightful 
perfume  of  antique  simplicity,  as  Boccius,  Lcpsius,  Avenarius, 
sad  scores  of  others.  These  latter  arc  probably  nothing  more 
thaa  relics  of  those  days  when  High  Dutcli  Philologists — grim, 
solemn  words,  which  Mr.  Clowcs's  compositors  ought  to  set  up 
in  thick,  black,  erudiic-looking  small  capitals — wrote  only  in  what 
passeil  for  Latin,  and  found  it  necessary  to  their  dignity  either 
to  translate  their  plain  hereditary  names  in  whole,  or  at  least  to 
give  them  a  souniling  and  decHnabh  Greek  or  Latin  termination; 
thus  we  have  Neumann  transmogrified  into  Neandcr,  Schwarzem 
into  Melanclhon,  while  Schweighiiuscr — the  terror  of  the  upper 
classes  in  English  public  schools,  who  are  reading  Greek  play — 
is  less  audaciously  doctored  into  Schweighausems,  '  illustrissimus 
ille  noster,  et  mirifico  acuinine  plane  praHiitus.'  Among  what 
other  European  people  but  the  Germans  could  the  wish — ^so 
innocently  humane— jtu^cti  appetit  I  form  part  of  the  ordinarj- 
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small  change  of  crommnn  conversation?  Ami  what  cnuntiy* 
may  adil,  stands  in  like  need  of  such  a  pious  prolo^e  to  thei 
Sjwisc-imnl,  with  the  view  of  Constanlinople  paintctl  in  fcUrin^' 
<Iistempcr  on  its  wbIIs  ?  For  who  can  have  foi^tlen  Sir  Francu 
Head's  nrat  definition  of  High  Dutch  cooker}' :  '  whatever  is  noiJ 
sour  is  greasTt  and  wluttrver  is  not  pY>asv  ■"  sure  tn  be  sour'?] 
We  should  not  omit  tfiat.  after  you  have  '  p-catly  flaring  dined,', 
the  kind  native  has  an  epilogue  formula  equally  regular  and  suit 
able.     It  is  *  Good  digestion  I ' 

Thn  authentic  Low  Dutch  salutation  is  IToe  vaart's-ffe? — How' 
Jare  you  ? — which  well     enough    tvpifie*  the  trading,    voyaffng 
clianicicr  of  your  '  gwag-bciiiwl     Hollander,'    together   with   hi»i 
practical,  unroiiianllc,  buslurss-Hke  nature,  devoid  of  every  touch  oV 
sentiment.      He    has   no    poetry    of  his   own — though    Southey 
thought  otherwis**  after  t bey  translated  some  of  his — little  literature, 
save  awful  little  puuchy  tomes  of  Jus  CiWle,  or  still  more  awfulj 
volumes  of  painful  commentating  and  logic-chopping;  the  light 
of  imagination  ran  hardly  prnetnite  his  misty,  froggy  atmosphere,  i 
Vnless  indeefl  on  rani'as,  when  it   ilnes  strenm  gloriously  through 
the  'golden  sherry  and  water'  of  Cuyp  or  the  spray-liulen  breesci 
of  JJackhuyscii.       *  How  travel  yc?'  is   perfectly  in   accoiUancffj 
with  the  manners  and   InKtoi'V  of  sturdy  old  Holland,  redolent  at\ 
spires  from  far   Indian  isles — 'from  Temate  and  Tydorc' — liki 
a   soft    fragrant    land-wiml    breathing    from    the    Moluccas,   (mdl 
stealing  over  the  sense  of  the  weary  mariner  as   he  is  beating  up| 
with  w(*ath<-r-whitcncd   biirk  und  thin  sere  sails  against  the  moit- 
«oon  in  those  half-fabulous  seas.     It  is,  we  say,  as  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  Dutch  manners  and  history,  as  it  would  bavoj 
been  impossible   for  such  a  phrose   as  Hoe  vaart-ffcf    to    havo 
been    generated  among   the  Hollander's   nit cr-cou sins,    tlic   ficr-! 
mans — a  stationary,  home-keeping  genemtion — whose  only  fleets 
will   cfjntinue  to  navigate  between   the  promontories   of  Cloud- 
land. 

In    Swpdon,    besides    the   universal   formula    Gud  daq^  which^ 
requires  no  explanation,  they  say  Hur  mar  nif — HteraIU\  How 
ran  you? — that  is.  Are  you  strrmg  aud  vlgomus? — *  More  power 
to  your  elhow' — only  without  the  wild  fantastic  qualntness  whJcU 
reigns  in  that  truly  ^lilcsian  Clod  speed  yon.      Gad  sei  Hvl  they 
olso   cry=«nod   be  praised — and   lor  their   parting  JFttr-jcal !—^\ 
which  Is  aist}  good   Dutch  nnd  goo<l  English — while  the  Daaesf 
nse  letf-vel  =  live  well,  which  predicates  justly  for  the  latter  a 
more  stay-at-bomc  spirit  than  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  seclioa 
of  Scandinavia, 

'J'he  English  nation  being  incontestably  the  first  on  earth,  awl 
t -Composed  (which  indeed  is  the  cause  of  its  supremacy)  *of  every 
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races  uf  mankind,  yve  must  expect  to  find  a  rare  richness  and 
variety  of  phrase  in  this  matter.  The  Knglishman  ^  has  been  at 
a  great  feast  of  lanfjuapes,  and  stolen  the  scraps  ;'  his  dialect 
is  *  the  alms-lwsket  of  wit,'  aiid  makes  up  in  cclectieism,  vigour, 
and  abundance  far  mure  than  it  loses  in  apparent  originality. 
We  say  apparent,  because  in  reality  no  ton^e  was  ever  so  ii>- 
<iividual  as  Knglish: — thotigli  the  rough  materials  are  borrowed 
from  a  hundred  sources,  yet  such  is  the  assimilative  or  digestive 
energy,  that  the  most  disconhuit  alimeiils  arc  as  immediately 
identified  with  its  own  independent  existence,  as  tlie  bccl-steak 
which  yesterday  gave  roundness  to  the  hinder  srmmetry  of  a 
prize  ox  becomes  ti>-morrow  jiart  and  parcel  of  the  proper 
substance — the  ick — of  the  Yorkshire  farmer.  In  truth,  the  very 
caprices  uf  our  idiom,  orthography,  and  pronmiciatiun,  which 
make  foreigners  *  stare  and  gasp,'  are  but  so  many  proofs 
of  the  perfection  ami  rompleteness  of  our  language.  It  is  the 
noble  secular  oak  whose  baik  is  rugged  and  furrowed  with  a 
thousand  excrescences,  and  whose  limbs  are  contorted  into  fan- 
tastic curves  and  angles;  but  it  is  from  the  oak  that  we  hew  out 
the  knees  of  mighty  Victories  and  Agamcmnons,  while  the  village 
child  sends  the  smooth  and  regular  dandelion  swimming  down 
a  ri^Tilet,  to  perish  in  two  inclies  of  water.  It,  we  say,  is  the 
iiegree  to  which  caprices  and  peculiar  idioms,  grammatical 
exceptions,  ^Scc,  are  seen  in  any  given  tongue  that  forms  the  best 
measure  and  scale  of  its  worth  and  beauty :  in  Greek  those  eccctt- 
tricitics  are  infmitcly  more  numerous  than  in  Latin ;  in  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  than  in  Irish  or  TongatalKx>zc. 

We  may  search  through  the  whole  map  from  Archangel  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land — we  may  follow  the  history  of  human  speech 
from  Adam's  first  aleph,  beth,  ab,  to  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Fonettc  Nuz' — for  it  is  now  dead— we  may  decipher  the 
Cuneiform  insci-iptions  and  learn  to  bo  as  fluent  in  Zend  as 
Borrow  can  palter  Zincali :  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any- 
ihing  finer,  deeper,  than  John  Hull's  How  are  you  f  and  How  do 
you  do?  They  an?  the  Olpe  and  Abyla  of  salutation.  The 
How  do  you  do?  is  sufficient  to  account  for  Tmfalgar,  Waterloo, 
Steam-engine.  Railway,  Kxcter  Hall,  Times  Newspaper,  Punch 
itself;  and  if  Thomson  bad  known  what  he  was  about,  he,  living 
before  the  aWition  <if  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  Colonics 
was  dreamt  of,  would  unquestionably  have  made  '  How  do  you 
do?'  the  chorus  or  burthen  of  Rule  Britannia,  To  do  I  Surely 
this  contains  the  whole  essence  uf  productive  existence,  national 
or  individual.  To  do !  It  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
and  practick,  the  whole  contexture  of  life,     And  Ihii 
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doing  U  so  universal  among  us,  it  is  such  a  rotnplrtelr 
nUctl  and  accepted  fart,  llial  we  do  not  ask  a  man,  as  the  <lream- 
infC,  pipe-compelling,  becr-berauscil  fvcrmans  do.  *  irttt  raacfast 
<iu  'i^—what  dost  thou?   but  only  how  you  do  it?      Do  yuu  must ; 

n,there  is  no  question  about  that.     'Hie  only  thine  is  Uy  know  has 

'.you  do  it.      Af;ain,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  upon   the  vtXat 
and  extent  of  the  sister-phmse,    'How  are  you?'      Observe  llie  fl 
wonderful  practicality   of  it,  bo  closely  united  M'itb   the   widest  V 
universality.      It  oomes  to  tlie  point  at  unce,  straight  as  a  dart; 
«nd  yet,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  follow  it  out  a  little,  whillier 
does  it  not  lead  you?      '  How  are  you?*  is  indeed  the  qunOM. 
All   knowUni^  iukI  science,  all  reitson,  thought,  iraagiaatMO,  Mfl 
notliing  else   hut  the  effort  of  tlie   hlinde<l  Cyclops  fcGlinff  about  V 
the   walls  of   his   ravem :    all   merely   a   strugglinir  to   find   otit 
this  and  no  other  tliiu^.  namely,  how  wc  are.     Perttaps,  wliea  a 
few  more   hundred  years    have   carried   us  a   few  steps   fartbo' 
onward  towards  pure  intelligence,  men  will  east  aside  thrir  lum- 

-bering  tools  of  dialecties — their  syllopisms,  their  illu&lTationi, 
4heir  liefinilions,  the  rubbish  of  the  schools,  the  'raps  aiid  bitters,' 
•as  Milton  calls  them,  'dropped  from  the  overworn  shoulders  of 

•  Time,' — and  formuliae  all  their  iiKjuiries,  metaphysical,  politi 
.pbysir>lo^C3Ll,  in   this   one   comprehensive  questioo — *  Jffnw 
wef* — Happy  if  the  achanre  of  knowledge  in  that  twenty-ninth 

.lOr  thirtieth  rentuiy  shall  enable  its  Bruu^ham  or  Wtiewell  to 
*nswer,  '  Pretty  well,  1  thank  you.' 

A  man  were  owl-blimL,  we  think,  who  in  the  '  Hoo's  a*  wi'  yc  f 
.of  the   kindly  Scot  could  not  perceive  the  mixture  of  nation^ 
pawhiwss  with  hospitable  cordiality.     One  sees  in  ibe  mind*s  e5«fl 
tlie  canny  ekield,  who  would  invite  you  to  dinner  three  days  in  the^ 
week,  but  who  would  look  twice  at  your  bill  before  he  discounted 
it.      Just  as  complete   is  the  Irish   ]>easant's   *  I'-ong   Ute  to   yoiff 
Honour — may  y<ru  make  your  bed  in  grlor\'  I '  wherein   is  plajalj 
reflected  the  violent  and  i^xaggerateil  enthusiasm  of  the  inborn  cha-- 
ncter — the  common  phrases  of  their  everyday  life  bein^  a  betlir 
warrant  of  their  Oriental  origin  tbnn  any  O^ham  chronicl«a,  «r 
(Sffrt  xifmnia  of  thetr  addle-pated  V'allanceys.     In  this  little  phiaae 
we  fiud  eii^osscd,  so  that  be  who  runs  may  read,  the  very  estrOft 
of  a  people  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vivacilv  and  impressionahl*>. 
ness  of  feeling,  and  which   has  been  long  mmlifieil  by  a  re 
Addressing  itself  rather  to  the  senses  and  fancy  than  to  the 
iBut  this  is  not  the  time  for  being  hard  upon  the  Poj>e. 

*  Good  bye/  though  radicallv  the  same  thing  as  ^  God  be  wi 
ye,'  is  yet    bm'oine    widelv    different   in    its    modem  effcf.t 
meaning.     It  has  foUowe<l  the  general  fate  of  human  things,  or, 
AS  the  temporisadi  men  would  pathetically  lament — 
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slinuld  be  k(>pt  in  miml  that  all  furms  of  saluutltin  were 
originally  prayeri,  and  in  ni(»st  cnses  bear  vory  innrkcillv  tli« 
precatorv  siructurp  of  expression  :  but.  as  limt-  ndvnnffs,  this 
iiie^'itablv  gives  nay  to  the  mere  enunt-iatiun  ol'  n  iri'M,  even  wlien 
the  ancicni  form  of  words  has  been  retained.  In  sbnri,  it  is  we 
fcKT  tme  that  human  nature  ^nes  nn  rnnKtatitly  sefDlaTising*. 
Chaucer's  Host  accuses  ibe  Persoune  of  being  n  LnUard — i.e. 
herviictis  comburetidus — -simplv  bcrauwr  the  ^(»ud  imin  reproves  him 
for 'shutting  his  discourse :'  'what  eilctli  the  man  8<>  sinfullv  to 
■were?'  says  tlic  M-ortliy  priest,  to  the  preat  WTath  nf  Harry  Haily. 
If  we  compare  this  tuucb  oi  Father  Geoffrey  with  tluit  dictum  ol' 
M.n.  Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews  which  asserts  that  Scripture  out 
of  cburrJ]  is  wicket)  nnd  blasphemous,  we  siinll,  idas  !  have  n  clear 
notiun  of  the  fn'^dual  working  of  rivilizatiou  from  the  Itmrleenth 
to  the  ripbteenth  cenlur}'. 

Those  nations  which,  from  circumstances  of  position,  govern- 
meat,  or  whatever  else,  have  tmilinued  statiouary  and  unpru- 
pesBiTr^  will  be  found  to  have  retained  the  pure  ancient  prayer 
ionn — as  is  prarefl  bv  the  abundant  adflressrs  tn  AltaJi  tbrnuphont 
Ae  East,  tiw  incessmil  invocations  of  the  Virgin  or  the  •Saints 
vnong  peoples  uf  the  lioniuu  and  (ireek  churches;  whereas  w« 
'stnarttT'  Protestants,  if  we  investi^te  the  particular  shade  of 
meanin<r  attached  bv  ourselves  to  'God  bless  you,'  'Adieu,* 
'Good  bye,'  ilic.,  must  acknowledge  that,  though  the  lireaw 
form  has  been  retained,  vet  the  idea  meant  to  be  ronveyed  has 
become  aItogt;ther  a  mere  matter  of  pure  good  wishes — the  reli- 
gious nuance  imperceptible :  so  that  tfie  phrase  is  now  little  more 
lliaii  the  'most  obeilient  humble  servant*  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dtmning  hotter,  the  Quaker's  *frieml,"  or  tlie  '  distinguislnMl  ron- 
■ideration'  wherewith  Viscount  I'almerston  winds  up  a  dispatcii 
to  Count  Nesaelrtxle.  But  if  we  are  justified  in  our  fears  that  the 
haman  race  may  be  growing  less  religious  for  good,  it  is  but  fair 
"to  allow  that  it  is  far  less  fanatical  in  the  i>erse<'uting  line.  There* 
Ibfe,  when  a  jolly  helmsman  showers  certain  Hagnint  iinti-bcn^ 
dictions  upnn  vnn  for  not  getting  nut  of  bis  way,  it  would  be 
imjast  to  tadce  bis  sulphurous  wonls  au  pied  tie  /a  leitre,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  would  really  feci  any  satisfaction  in  seeing  yoD 
timnierinc/,  as  Hexnncb  He%'nc  so  pleasantly  fancies,  'on  the  i»- 
Jemal  bob,  with  a  little  imp  perpetually  poking  the  fire  under 
your  pipkin."  What  is  sauce  for  goose  is  decidedly  sauie  for 
gaodcr;  and.  consequeiitlv,  if  we  only  observe  with  a  meiiMired 
fegret  that  Gooti  b'ife  has  now  Imh-ouic  a  mere  expression  of 
secular  well-wishing,  a  synnn^-m  of  por/e:  voum  Inert,  ihcn  oimrn 
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quod  exit  in — eyes  should  be  consttlered  nnth  a  somewbat  softened 
reprehension. 

The  change,  so  well  marked  in  the  phrase  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, by  the  gradual  corruption  of  fiod  into  Ooo<l,  must  have 
bcpuii  very  early,  as  in  the  old  meeting  Give  i/e  ffOixi  den  the 
same  word  is  entirely  suppressed,  the  orig-innl  sense  being  *  May 
GotI  give  yc  po«>d  even.'  Dr.  Johnson  said  one  day  at  the  dab 
tliat  he  ihoni^ht  'the  time  would  rome  wlien  men  would  grow 
weary  of  preparation,  introduction,  and  connei-tion,  in  writing,  and 
would  come  to  treat  all  subjects  apoplilhegmati cully,'  so  that 
books  would  resemble  Bncon's  fragments:  and  this  most  dpslrable 
brevity  seems  to  have  been  more  nearlv  altainwl  bv  the  English 
than  by  any  other  nation  on  earth ;  for  we  are  not  contented  with 
supprtrssing  half  the  letters  of  our  syllables,  and  half  the  sjllables 
uf  our  words,  hut  we  arc  gradually  abolishing  half  the  word*  of 
our  sentences ;  so  that,  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  our  lan- 
guage will  in  time  become,  not  merely  the  mode  of  speech  par 
excelience  for  saying  *  Many  Things  in  few  words,*  but  a  kind  of 
stenology,  or  ulgebmical  condensation  of  thought,  a  pemmican  of 
ideas.  To  this  consummation  have  already  approached  among  us 
on  the  one  hami  the  little  children — for  many  solid  and  pertna^ 
nent  changes  of  language  originiite  in  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings — the  formula  having  bcc«)me  «mtroctc<l.  throughout  the 
nurseries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  *  bye,  bve  !' — and  on  the 
Other  hanil  among  our  scrip-men  and  stockbrokers,  who  are  le- 
ported  to  bid  ca4_h  other  f;irewell,  when  doinff  is  over  for  the  day, 
in  the  short,  jmstond,  and  euphonious  ejaculation  'ta-la!* 

The  polite  old  salutation  of  these  realms  appears  to  liavr  been 
gfHierally  'Save  you,  Sirl'  which  bears  marks,  in  the  evident  sup- 
pression of  the  word  *  Hod,'  of  having  been  primarily  of  the  tnie 
precatory  form,  which  had  gradually  merged — probably  mider  the 
influence  of  the  Furitaus,  abtrtit  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century* — into  the  mere  votil  or  wishing  slate:  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  our  present  universal  'liow  do  you?'  is  of  Plantagenet 
itamling^a  fact  which  proves  that  the  nation  early  arri\-ed  at 
that  pitch  of  energy  and  mental  vigour  which  placed  it  in  the  lan 
and  fore-post  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Dickens  remarks  that  the  sign  vocal  in  America  for  start- 
ing a  c-oacli,  steamer,  railway-train,  Aic,  is,  *Go  a-licadl*  wherea* 
among  us   on   like  occasions  the  ritual   form  is  'All  right  I"— 

tand  he  goes  on  to  say  that  these  two  expressions  fonn  .a  perfccrt 
embodiment  of  the  respective  momls  of  the  nations.  This  is 
true;  tlie  phrases  arc  vivid  miniatures  of  the  individuals  Juba 
Bull  ami  Lucie  Sam;  and  wc  hope  yet  again  to  sec  the  day  when 
We  might  even  adopt  S\ll  right'  for  the  motto  of  our  political 
I ' 
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ui  corpuratc  csculchoon,  witb  as  much  propriety'  as  the  Vankee 
Heiulds'  College  (if  thoy  had  uiie)  might  at  tills  moment  inscribe 
*Go  a-bcad!*  beneath  that  fast  fowl,  the  annexing  and  s(|ujntiiig 
Eagle — with  its  one  eve  on  Cuba,  and  the  other  on  Quebec. 

The  Slavonic  race  appears  Uy  have  alwajs  been  deficient  in 
ort§;inaliiv.  It  resembles  the  yellow  branch  of  the  great  Man- 
Tree — Chinese,  Malays,  and  so  forth — in  its  submissiveness,  go- 
vemablcnesSf  and  extraordinary  tendency  to  imitation ;  pioduciiijc 
nothing  of  itself,  but  aping  the  creeds,  the  arts,  the  fashions,  and 
what  sages  call  the  civilisation  of  other  peoples  with  pf^culia^ 
facility.  It  is  wanting  in  what  Bums  rails  '  the  stalk  of  carle- 
hemp  in  man.'  Hastily  imbibing  the  Cliristian  religion  from 
emasculated  Constantinople,  the  main  branch  of  this  uiisotid  but 
lively  and  attractive  race  soon  suqiassed  iheir  mo<lels  in  cumbrous 
superstiiion  and  barbarous  childishness  of  ceremonial,  and  gave  an 
example,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  of  almost  bi-utish  sub- 
tnission  to  their  Mongol  invaders.  Their  ordinary  salutation — 
*imv^  =  peace — was  taken  directly  and  without  change  from  the 
Biblical  shaium — salem — ov salaam! — and  the  more  modem  greet- 
ing, still  used  throughout  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  Hussian 
empire,  is  '^uirustvui'  =Be  well!  It  is  needless  tu  go  into  j>roofs 
that  a  people  contented  with  such  very  vague  and  uncharacteristic 
s&lutations  as  these  could  not  be  a  creative  people ;  but  history 
plaijdy  shows  that  all  they  ever  had  of  valuable  in  theu'  institu- 
tions, their  literature,  and  their  social  existexitx-,  has  been  bor- 
rowed or  imported — in  ancient  times  from  Byzuutiuin,  more 
recently  from  Germany,  Franco,  or  England. 

The  old  Slavonic  writings  are  filled  with  Indications  of  a  very 
all-pervading  religious  feeling,  often  of  course  degenerating  into 
ultra-credulous  bigotry ;  of  a  profound  scnlinicnt  of  loyalty, 
sometimes  falling  into  slavishness ;  and  of  a  strung  taste  for 
show  and  splendour,  corrupting  into  absurd  ostentation  and 
babvish  etii^ut-tte ;  lastly,  frc<|uent  tn)c<!S  of  a  certain  devil-mat/- 
ear«i5/(neM— which  are  each  and  all  prominent  features  of  the 
Rttssian  character  in  the  present  day.  Witness  their  greetings:— 
e.g.  *rab  vasb'^your  slave:  *k]iol<5p  vush'=your  serf:  with 
lite  multitude  of  sonorous  forms  of  compliment,  as  '  Mlloslivul 
Gosndar' =^^  Gracious  Lord — and  so  on.  But  a  very  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  change  which  often  takes  place  in  the  meaning  of 
expressions  originally  religious  may  be  found  in  the  common 
exclamulion  of  '  Bogs  lobui ! '  t=  Gotl  he  with  thee ;  w  bich 
ancient  benediction  now  has  rather  the  signification  of  Devil  take 
yool  Slavonic  fatalism  will  be  found  mirror(;d  in  tlie  usual  'how 
do  ye  do?'  of  the  Kussiaus:  they  say  *  kak  pnjivaete?' =^' how 
du  you  lite  OnT — a  phrase  which  may  be  taken  as  the  very  op- 
posite 
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posit«pole  to  our  manly,  vignmua,  condensed  ''faow  are  yon?*  Bnt 
perhaps  a  still  more  pithy  contrast  is^  tlint  whr-rp  the*  old  Greek  cud 
X^'P* — r^oice,  the  usual  Slavonic  i'onnula  is  j'roftchai  !  =—  pardon  I 

The  PoIps  are  not  only  Slarons,  but  ha>x*  for  many  i^fes  ketA 
up  a  c\oiie  rommuniratton  with  the  West  of  Europe  (principaUy 
from  their  beUmpng  tri  the  Roman  Catholic  church),  so  llioS 
wc  camiol  cx|x^ct  to  find  much  orig-inality  among  them.  At 
the  same  time,  among  one  class — \Uc  petite  noblesse,  or  *szlachtic* 
— there  exists  one  expression  (used  in  speaking  to  a  superior) 
which  must  be  re(j;arded  as  the  \mi'  crown,  top,  and  perfection  of 
the  half-oriental  genius  of  Slavonism.  It  is  'do  nog  upadamf* 
literally,  'to  your  feet  wc  fall  I'  Among  the  poorer  classes  we 
aiso  find  a  strong  tinge  of  reliposilv ;  as  in  the  following,  which 
gives  the  usnal  interchange  of  compliments. —  Visitor.  *  IViedi 
bedzie  Panbog  pochwaiomy  I'^The  Lord  God  be  praised  t— 
Hwt.  *  No  wiclci  wickuw,  ameu ! '  ^  lu  siccula  sa-culorom,  amcnf 
They  also  say  *  Jalt  sie  masz  ?'  =how  /uxst  thou  thyself? — *  C«y 
wesol  ?'  ==art  thou  ff<n/  f — which  seems  to  ua  qahe  as  nirions  as 
any  yet  quoted,  and  to  form  an  epllnme  of  the  Polish  character. 

In  tlie  dialtx't  of  Ebthonia,  which  has  not  the  slightest  affinity 
to  the  neighbouring  Russian — we  come  upon  the  inevitable  wish 
of  g(K>d  health  expresstxl  by  '  terre,  terrel'=i«//,  weil  f — *iJe 
tcrre '  =bf  well! — (used  also  in  tlie  sense  of  ihcnk  i/OTt)— and  a  muhi- 
tude  of  phrases  in  which  the  Deitv  is  invoked  under  the  decidedly 
ancient  and  heathen islnsounding  appcllatiun  i>f  Jianala.  Tfoos 
we  have  '  Jumal  ime'=^in  the  name  of  God  ;  ^  Jumal  aga'e=V\'tth 
God;  'Jumal  eme'^Go<l  with  n& ;  '  Jumal  casa'^aGod  guide 
yon.  But  by  far  the  most  original  thing  in  this  idiom  is  *  lerre 
/a»7ja  /' — employed  in  the  vcnse  of  *  good  day,'  but  really  signilying 
'  good  dinner' — a  phrase  which  certainlv  docs  not  convey  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  spiritnalitr  of  the  Ksthnnians. 

We  liavc  already  given  sundry  specimi2ns  from  lungnes  and 
dialects  not  included  in  the  gensible  and  serviceable  Handttook 
before  us.  One  more  such  licence  .ind  we  shall  conclude.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands  hai'c  some  extremely  droll  and 
original  forms  of  speech — occasionally  indeed  exquisitely  eliv 
gant,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  beautiful  climate,  the 
delicious  landscape  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  easy,  grarefol, 
kindlv  manners  naturally  generated  by  these  enviable  circum- 
stances. For  example,  they  arc  much  addicted  to  the  n»e  of 
the  word  'malo'^bravo,  or  wcU^-employed  with  any  other 
word  according  to  tlie  case,  as  *  malo  yonr  coming ;' ^^yoo  are 
welcome ;  *  maio  yonr  staving  ;'  *  mah  Tonr  speech  ;'  '  malo  yoor 
cmimge.'  But  the  must  luiliccable  thing  is  their  almost  universal 
use  of  the  figure  called  anliplirasis,  which  is  best  explained  by  say- 
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ing  thai  it  seems  to  have  )>ecxiine  the  chief  rhetorical  omamonl  of 
tbe  injicezuous  and  ui\'ealive  youth  of  Loiidun,  the  real  Cil\\  aiid 
may  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  conversations  of  the 
Artfnl  Do<lger,  Mt,  ('harley  Bau*,  and  other  lumituinoM  of  the 
novels  uoM'  ov  lately  most  in  esteem.  It  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of 
llic  Socriiiii-  Kironcia,  in  expre*sinp  your  tlioun'it  hy  words  whoso 
literal  sienifieation  is  the  precise  reverse  thereof.  This  anti- 
phrasis,  we  say,  which  forms  the  very  last  refinement  of  tangtiagc 
amon^  our  polite  youth,  a  flower  hardly  peering  ahore  tlie  ground 
in  tbe  classical  Lexicon  of  Oruse,  this  oui  onu  fmal  eonsummatioa 
of  elegance  had  Ixvn  arrived  at,  proljablv  many  afjes  a(fo,  in  these 
tiappy  regions  throug-h  the  pure  force  of  a  |;ejual  skv,  and  the  har- 
mony therefrom  resulting  lietween  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
faculties  of  the   Polynesian   mind.      Ihey  have  never  heard  of 

*  beaks,' or  'lifers,*  and  yet  llicy  familiarly  ttsc  tlie  antiphrasiil 
This  they  do  not  only  in  jest,  but  quite  seriously,  anil  in  the  course 
of  tbe  most  dignified  oration.  For  example,  they  say  of  a  man-of- 
war,  *  how  little  this  is!'  meaninfr,  how  immensel  'Here  is  only 
one  yani!'=what  a  ntunber  of  yams!  Chi  atw  ofa — Small  is 
my  love  for  you  ^=  I  love  you  to  madness  and  mnrder.  It  is  to  he 
lamented  that  this  fnnn  of  speech  is  not  more  widely  difruse<l 
amon^  ns :  we  do  indeed  hear  occasionally,  *  you  are  a  nice  man  V 

*  this  is  pretty  conduct  I'  andthelike;  but  the  rfw^T*  is  rarely  ex- 
emplifietl  in  Parliamentary*  debate,  where  it  would  often  be  hifrhty 
ornamental . 

We  may  wind  up  our  gossip  by  obse^^■ing  that  the  Tongese 
CftU  the  iiight  b^^~uoli=^he  black  day — a  chaiuiing  expression, 
evidently  true  of  their  latitude,  and  carrying  one's  fancy  to  the 
noonlit  terrace  of  tbe  garden  at  Bclmtrnt  :— 

Tliid  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick: 
It  look*  a  little  jtaler  ;  *t  is  a  day^ 
Such  as  the  day  is  ufhm  the  sitn  is  hid. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Reite  nach  dem  Ural  dem  Altai,  ^-c.  Von  Hum- 
boldt, EhrenbcrfT.  and  Guslaf  Kose.      Berlin,  1842. 

2.  Russia  aiid  the  Ural  Afcntntaiiis.  By  Murchison,  Dc  Vcrncuil, 
anil  Von  Key»erling.      lS4f>, 

3.  Murckison  on  the  Distrilmtion  qf  Gold  m  the  Earth.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bntish  Association,  September,  1849,  and 
Discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution,  March,  1S50. 

4.  Reise  nach  dem  Goldieiixchen  Ostsihirien*.  Vun  Ernst  Uof- 
mann.     St.  Petersburg,  18-17. 

5.  General 
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5.  General  Map  of  the  Gold  IVorhs  in  Siberia.  Helmersen. 
St.  lV-UTsbur|r.  \B'-M).^Jiclmerscn,  Heise  nach  dem  Altai  (with 
Maps  and  Setiiviix').     Si.  PcterBlmrfr,  1-^8. 

6.  Vot/ape  Sdetdijique  dans  V Altai  Orientals  et  les  paiiies  ad- 
Jacentes  de  la  Frontiere  de  Chine,     Par  Pierre  de  TchibatcbeC 

Pari*.  18-15. 
7-  Adulph  Unnan,  *  Beise  um  die  Erde,^  and  '  Gtographitcha  VfT' 
breituu/f  Ues  Goldes.'      Berlin,  18-JS. 

8.  The  Gold-Seekers  Manual.     By  Professor  Atuled.      lS49. 

9.  Das  Caiifornische  Gold.  Von  Professor  Nfiggeraibvon  Honn. 
Kulncr  Zeitun^.  1650. 

10.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil  and  tkrovoh  the  Gold  and 
Mining  Districts.  li>'  George  Gardner,  F.L.S.  London, 
18-10. 

li.  Fremont's  Journeys  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Siemt 
Nevada,  in  Reports  to  Conyress,  with  his  Map  of  Oregon  and 
Upjier  California,  and  his  last  Geographical  Memoir  of  those 
Regions.     184J  to  1848. 

12.  Geological  Report  un  Ljtjier  California.  By  James  D,  Dana 
(forming  pari  cjf  tUu  grt-al  work  on  the  Exploring  Expedition 
of  Commodore  Wilkes,  U.S.N'.). 

13.  Neic  Mexico  and  California  (Reconnaissance  of)  bg  the  MHi' 
targ  Officers  Emorg^  Ahert^  Cooke,  and  Johnston.  Reporw  to 
Congress,  1848. 

11.  Notes  on  the  Californian  Gold  Region,  By  the  Rev,  C* 
Lyman.     American  Journnl  of  Science,  Novemhftr,  1849. 

15.  RejKrrt  on  California.  By  the  lion.  J.  Butler  King,  Secre- 
tary of  Slate.     WasUingloii.  March  22,  1850. 

IG.  Personal  Adventures  iu  Upper  and  Lower  California.  By 
W.  R.  Ryan.     2  rols.  12mo..  1850. 

17.  El  Dorado;  or.  The  Path  of  Empire.    By  B.  Taylor.    1850. 

18.  Six  Months  in  tJie  Gold  Mines,  and  a  Three  years  Residence 
in  Upper  and  J.otccr  California.  By  E.  Gould  BufTam, 
Lieut.  1st  Reg.  New  York  Volunteers.     London,  1850. 

/^OLD  is  the  ^ood  thing  which  man  has  in  atl  ages  slrircn  to 
^  possess.  From  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  diggings  in 
California,  the  precious  metals  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  the  ^-alue  of  other  commodities.  Whilst,  therefore, 
we  have  all  vcncralion  for  the  thesis  of  Adam  Smith,  that  labour 
is  the  true  basts  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  we  must  now  beg  leave 
to  deal  simply  with  coin  as  the  regulator  of  the  cost  of  goods. 
For,  if  prices  have  varied  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  this  qucslion  ualurallv  presents 
itself:  Are  the  recent  discoveries  in  Siberia  and  California  u>  be 
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viewed  as  the  dawn  of  a  npw  mnnelnrv  era,  analogous  to  that 
^eat  dislurlmnce  ofthr  prpcious  standard  whirh  tmik  place  when 
the  treasure  of  the  New  World  was  first  lei  lon&e  upon  Europe? 
No  wonder  tliat  the  bare  annuunremcnt  of  such  a  jiossihiliit/  has 
thrown  our  countrymen  into  a  feverish  and  uneasy  mood,  fs 
gold,  the  a^rirullurist  eagerly  asks,  so  to  pour  in  upim  us  that  I 
shall  pet  double  the  quantity  of  it  for  my  toad  of  wheat?  Am 
I,  says  the  fundhuUlcr.  only  to  procure  half  my  usual  supply  of 
bread  for  the  same  yellow  sovereig'n? 

We  entreat  the  honest  farmer  on  the  one  hand  not  to  be  cajoIe<l 
by  the  golden  visions  nf  enthusiasts  ;  and  on  the  other,  we  would 
insure  all  nnouitants  ag:ainal  any  sensible^-rerininly  a^inst  any 
permanent — deprfciation  of  ihrir  inronies,  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  be  it  ligrbt  or  heavy,  of  readmp  this  article — in  wbirh  we 
hombly  propose  to  indirate  the  outlines  of  what  mav  be  called 
*  ibc  Geacral  Gold  Bestriction  Bill  of  Nature.' 

If  it  is  ascertained  that  gold  has  never  been  discovered  in  any 
notable  quantity  except  in  certain  nicks,  and  usually  near  junc- 
tions between  two  classes  of  such  rocks,  we  can  then  draw  a  limit 
(rude  as  it  may  be")  around  all  potsHih/  auriferous  regions,  even  in 
newIy-explorcd  countries.  Agtiin,  if  we  show  that,  even  when  so 
circomscribed.  gold  is  usually  a  superficial  prwluct  nnlVi  whether 
it  occurs  as  a  fixed  material  in  the  uppermost  portions  nf  those 
rocks,  or  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  gravel,  and  sand  which  have  been 
worn  away  frutn  them — while  in  nearly  alt  known  deep  mines 
the  ore  eiiber  diminishes  so  sensibly  or  is  so  minutely  difTused  as 
to  be  not  worth  working;  and,  lastly,  if  we  sustain  the  value  of 
these  natural  e\-idences  by  appeals  to  past  history,  and  can  affirm 
that  gold  has  been  fairly  exhausted  in  most  of  the  old  or  civilizcil 
countries  where  it  once  existed — we  shall,  we  trust,  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  think  we  are  now  about  to  have  far 
'too  much  of  a  good  thing.'  And  although,  in  our  effort  to  check 
the  intoxication  kept  up  by  the  cry  of  *  Hie,  let's  away  to  the 
di^ins,*  we  must  necessarily  confine  our  inquiry  to  gohl,  we  shall 
uicidentallv  suggest  that  if  any  ulterior  and  permanent  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  prop.minns  at  present  existing  between 
it  ami  silver,  an  eventual  larger  increase  of  the  baser  metal  is  hv 
tnoch  the  more  probable  ccmtingency. 

Altxrit  we  lay  claim  to  he  ardent  investigators  of  the  secrets  ol 
mountains,  easy-chair  readers  need  not  be  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  catch  at  our  meaning  through  a  mist  of  technical 
words.  If  they  wish  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  the  minera* 
logical  characteristics,  mechanical  treatment,  «ashing.  assaying 
reductirm,  and  rprining  of  guhl,  they  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
•Gold-Seeker'aiyanual,'  of  Professor  Ansted ;  but  onlhe  present 

occasion 


occasion  a  very  »Ught  dash  of  science  will 
along  wiib  us. 

After  the  frequent  lectures  ai  the  Royal  Instiintinn,  ami  the 
pubLicaiion  of  so  many  popular  works,  few  can  fail  to  know  what 
19  meant  by  such  general  terms  as  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary ia  godlofry.  It  is,  then,  ibe  primary  group  of  rocks,  in- 
cluding the  transition  slrataof  earlier  writers — (which,  containing 
the  oldest  or^nic  remains,  has  recently  been  termed  palaeoxoic) 
— that  constitutes  the  dorsal  spine  or  back-bone  of  the  gretl 
mountain  chains  of  both  the  Old  aud  New  World;  there  being 
enormous  regions,  at  least  perhaps  three-fourths  of  all  known 
lands,  where  no  sucii  rocks  appear.  Now,  experience  bas  shows 
thai  it  is  in  the  primary  ijroup  only,  as  above  defined,  includii^ 
certain  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  it.  that  gold  ore 
has  ever  been  found  in  any  large  quantities ; — we  mean,  in  quaa- 
lities  worthy  of  being  worked  ;  because,  as  it  is  wdl  known  thai 
pyrites  (^sulphuret  of  iron),  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  gold, 
is  found  in  other  and  younger  rucks,  our  iirst  postulate  might 
fail  if  cavilletl  at  in  this  microscopic  sense.  We  assert^  tfae», 
that  all  the  veinstones,  or  ntck  masses,  whence  much  gold  has  be«o 
derived — whether,  in  the  6rst  instance,  by  those  grand,  operalionl 
of  nature  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  or  by 
human  means—belong  to  the  primary  and  transition  group  :  and 
cpecially  to  those  portions  of  it  which  have  been  modified  by  tlM 
eruption  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  at  a  very  elerated 
tem|>eralDre.  Like  the  jiebblcs.  sand,  and  mod  which,  derived 
from  our  present  lands,  accumulate  under  our  eyes,  these  ancient 
strata  doubtless  resulted  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  first  dry 
lands ;  and — whether  we  term  the  lower  of  these  sediments,  in 
which  no  trace  of  life  has  been  detected,  'azoic,'  or  another 
part,  in  which  occur  a  few  very  imperfect  remains  only,  '  Cum- 
brian.' or  '  Cambrian" — modern  geohi^'isls  have  read  off  all 
that  can  be  deciphered  uf  this  legend  of  former  times,  and 
have  systematically  chronicled  those  races  of  well-defined  ani- 
mals and  plants  which,  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian  (old  red), 
Carboniferous,  aud  Permian  irras,  successively  inhabited  she  seas 
or  grew  upon  the  existing  Lands.  The  strictest  rules  of  history 
and  proofs   of  physical  order   have  thus  been   combined  in  ex* 

founding  these,  the  most  venerable  records  of  creative  power, 
t  was  nut  so  in  our  juvenile  days — when  the  more  or  less  crystal- 
line structure  of  rocks  was  supposed  to  indicate  their  relative  ^e ; 
but  it  has  now  been  ascertamed,  that  the  most  ancient-looking 
rocks  of  Italy — such  as  her  marbles  of  Carrara  and  Siena,  for- 
merly called  primsu^* — arc  uf  the  same  age  as  our  soft  lime- 
stones of  Bath  and  Cheltenham  ;  whilst  the  sandstones  of  Ptrogta 
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and  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  and  the '  pietra  forte'  of  Florence, 
once  dignified  with  the  name  of  *  g:reywacke.'  are  scarcely  of 
hijB^Uer  antiquity  than  our  London  clay !  And  this  is  su  because 
these  Italian  strata  have  been  modified  by  the  powerful  action  of 
^bterraneous  heat,  from  which  our  London  clay  has  been  ex- 
empted. Thus,  again,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  Russia,  all  her 
nurthcrn  provinces,  though  even  composed  of  the  most  ancient 
Silurian  strata,  fur  want  uf  such  action,  prnsent  little  more  than 
accumulations  of  mud  and  sand,  so  incuherent  that  the  sijftest 
building  stones  are  of  rare  occLirrence.  With  this  absence  of 
Solidification — (the  great  buher,  Pluio,  having  been  unable  to 
serve  up  this  as  he  has  dune  most  other  regions—probably  im- 
pefled  by  the  intervention  of  a  broad  crysialline  cake  of  stone 
lying  between  his  furnaces  and  the  bottoms  of  the  former  seas  of 
Muscovy) — there  is  a  total  absence  of  metallic  products.  We 
must  gallop  far  eastward  from  Moscow,  by  Nijny  Norogor<Ml  and 
Kasan  to  the  edge  of  the  Ural  Muuntains,  before  we  rench  the 
meridional  chain  which  separates  Asiatic  from  European  Russia, 
Here  Pluto  has  prevailed  over  Neptune,  and  all  i*  changed. 
Heds  of  the  same  age,  and  contaimug  the  same  organic  remains 
as    the    perishable    sands,   clays,  and  impure  limestones  of  St, 

,  petersburgh,  nrc  raised  into  mural,  broken,  and  contorted  moun- 
tain-masses, pierced  by  numerous  eruptive  rocks,  and  all  are  in  a 
more  or  less  crystalline  stale.  Now,  it  is  just  wlivre  such  ancient 
strata  have  been  penetrated  by  greenstones,  porphyries,  serpen- 
tines, and  granitic  rocks,  that  metallic  masses  and  veins  abound. 
Among  these  the  most  common  is  magnetic  iron  ore,  so  copiously 
distributed,  particularly  in  the  tracts  around  Nijny  Taglisk,  where 
it  forms  very  large  masses.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  mineral 
and  of  ores  of  copper  which  led  the  Erst  Demidoff*,  in  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  to  open  those  mines  and  establish  the 
foundries  which  have  enriched  bis  family.  These  masses  must 
indeed  have  been  obvious  on  the  first  examination  of  the  hills, 
and  were  well  known  to  their  wild  aborigines,  the  Voguls.  The 
ores  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  whence  they  have  been 
followed  downwards,  dovelaping  greater  wealth  as  the  works 
deepened,  or  as  the  mountain  sides  were  cut  away.  Colossal 
fortunes  were  thus  made  by  mining  in  iron  and  copper,  long 
before  grains  of  gold  or  platinum  were  seen.  It  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  gold  was  discovered  near 
Kkaterinbni^,  and  being  traced  tn  its  parent  source,  small  un- 
derground mining  works  were  sunk  on  the  quartz  veins,  in  the 
schistose  and  granitic  rucks,  which  gave  a  scanty  and  unimportant 
revenue.  Subsetjuenlly,  however,  being  detected  in  lumps,  grains, 
or  scales  in  the  gravel  and  sand  on  the  sides  of  the  brooks  in  the 
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lame  district,  trials  soon  convinced  the  miners  that  it  was  an  infi- 
nitelj  more  profitable  operation  to  grind  up  the  gravel  or  sbingle 
in  n'liich  the  gold  was  disseminated,  and  to  separate  the  metal 
from  them  by  vashing.  than  laboriously  to  follow  threads  of  gold 
down  quartzosc  \'eins  in  the  solid  rock.  The  success  of  the  first 
enterprise  led  to  the  search  after  similar  localities  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  t^katerinbur^,  and  the  result  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  diggings  and  washings  at  different  points  between 
Pctropnvlnsk,  in  the  north,  and  the  tracts  south  of  Miask.  which 
have  aSiirded  for  many  years  a  crop  of  gold  worth  from  500,000^. 
lo  700.000/. 

Alt  these  loralities  of  auriferous  gravel,  shingle,  or  sand 
(worked  to  open  day  as  our  own  gravel-pits  about  London,  the 
mineral  being  never  mined  for  in  the  solid  rock),  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  spots  where  Silurian  and  Devonian  sandstones 
and  schists  have  been  penetrated  and  altered  by  the  aliove-mea* 
ttoncd  eruptive  rocks.  The  gold,  when  traced  to  its  original 
matrix,  is  found  to  occur  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz,  in  the  furm  of 
lumps,  threads,  and  flakps.  These  veins  or  lodes  of  the  miners 
are  described,  in  geological  language,  as  rising  from  beneath,  be- 
Cause  they  are  scon  ti>  cut  through  all  the  strata  or  beds  of  which 
the  hills  have  been  originally  composed.  VV'helher  tliesc  great 
traversing  vein-stones  hare  had  their  melalliferous  ores  sublimed 
into  them  from  beneath  by  heat,  or  agglomerated  by  galvanic 
action  and  slower  processes  (possibly  by  both),  it  is  to  the  ascer- 
tained facts  only  that  we  now  advert — and  wc  do  so  in  order  to 
make  our  readers  comprehend  how  the  distribution  of  gold  in  its 
original  veinstone  or  pnrenl  rock  differs  from  that  of  e\"ery  other 
metal  in  the  minute  diffusion  of  its  threads  and  particles  and 
their  superficial  range.  Lodes  of  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous 
lead  ores,  when  followed  downwards,  have  in  countless  cases 
been  found  to  become  more  and  more  productive;  whilst  gold 
Ins  invariably  provcii  to  be  much  attenuated  downwartls,  and 
in  most  instances  to  disappear  in  the  veins  at  any  considerable 
depih,  An  attention  to  this  mining  fact  at  once  explams  lo  us 
why  the  greatest  quantities  of  gold-dust  and  the  largest  lamps 
of  gold  should  he  constantly  found  in  rubbish,  gravel,  sand,  or 
clayey  beds,  which  have  resulted  from  the  wearing  down  of  those 
rocks,  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  most  of  the  gold  was  accu- 
mulated. 

IJul  before  we  take  leave  of  tbe  Ural  Mountains,  our  renders 
will  pnnhm  us  if  we  dte  another  remarkable  feature  which  they 
present,  and  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Murchison  and  his 
associates  Dc  Verncuil  and  Kcyserling  as  a  proof  that  gold  was 
(with  platinum)  the  last  formed  of  the  metals.    It  is  not  to  gratify 
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ibe  vanitj  of  mnn  ibal  we  add  this  evidence  of  supreme  bene* 
fict-ncc;  but  cerlainl^'  Uic  fact  is  most  remarliable.  A  very  Utile 
attention  to  geologrical  srience  will  have  inrormed,  we  ho]>e,  ihe 
majoricy  of  our  readers  that,  in  the  long  prseadatnitc  periods 
of  (inic  during  which  varti^us  successive  races  of  animals  passed 
away,  each  epoch  was  arcoinpanird  by  great  accumulaiiuns  of 
water-worn  and  rolletl  pnblilcs.  These  pudding-stonts  or  con- 
glomerates are  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  sedi- 
mentary deposits  which  Lave  been  formed  under  water.  Now, 
the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is  spcdally  rich  in 
grand,  hnise  piles  of  stones,  derivetl  from  the  very  ancient  adja- 
cent rocks,  some  of  which  were  washed  down  into  the  former 
sea  just  at  the  close  of  the  oUler  jtalzeozoic  period;  others  re- 
occur in  a  great  system  or  group  of  the  younger  palteozoic 
strata  to  which  Murchison  assigned  the  name  of  Permian,  and 
which,  being  of  the  age  of  the  ma<*nesiuu  limestone  of  England, 
jire  older  than  all  the  secondary  rocks.  These  Permian  con- 
glomerates, formed  when  certain  lan<]-plants  and  the  first  Luge 
lizards  appeared,  but  long  before  a  niainmal  was  cnated,  were 
clearly  all  composed  of  the  rocks  of  the  Ural  Muuntains,  be- 
cause ererv  pebble  in  tbcni  lias  been  derived  therefrom  ;  and 
mth  these  pebbles  we  finil  also  quaniiiies  of  iron  and  copper 
detritus,  logeil»rr  with  land-p!anis — hut  no  f^dld.  ^Ve  therefore 
not  only  infer  that  these  Ural  Mouniaitis  were  the  lands  In  which 
the  plants  grew,  and  on  Ihe  edges  of  which  llie  great  aqueous 
lijmrds  fed,  whose  remains  we  find  in  these  pudding-stones;  but 
we  also  know  from  the  debris  that  copper  and  iron  must  have 
then  existed  in  that  chain.  Nay,  further,  the  discoi'eryof  water- 
worn  lumps  of  magnetic  inin-ore  in  the  copper  deposits  of  the 
Ural  Mounui'ms  themselves,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  iron  was 
the  first  formed  of  those  iwo  metals  in  this  region.  Wliat,  then, 
was  the  melal  which  followed  them?  Seeing  the  depth  ai  which 
silver  occurs  in  other  reginns  (there  is  ver)'  little  of  it  In  tlie 
Ural),  and  how  it  is  associated  with  lead,  we  do  not,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  proof,  absolutely  contend  that  it  was  formed 
after  copper.  In  reference  tt)  gold,  however,  we  believe  thai,  iti- 
gether  with  platinum,  it  w.is  the  last  formeil  melal.  At  all 
Lvents  it  is  a  legitimuie  inference,  that  g^dd  did  not  exist  in  those 
mountains  when  the  Permian  deposit  M'ns  formed  upon  the  Jlank, 
seeing  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  to  be  detected  amid  the  copiouyl 
detritus  of  copper  and  iron  ores  in  the  conglomerate  of  that  age. 

Fortunately,  other  conglomerates  and  heaps  of  stones  derivcc 
from  the  lops  i>f  these  same  mountains  are  at  hand,  atid  formed^ 
at  a  very  diiferent  and   much   more   modern  age.      All   the  se-* 
rondiry  and  tertiary  periods  had  passed  away,  when  large  masses 
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of  Iand»  including  tbc  greater  part  of  Siberia  and  the  Ural  cluuji. 
must  bare  been  abuve  the  waters,  and  when  huge  elepbanlj, 
covered  with  a  thick  covering  of  fur,  braved  an  excessive  climate, 
8*  Curier  suggested,  whilst  they  lived  upon  the  great  nortb^ii 
pines  and  birch,  as  demonstrated  b;  the  same  great  naturalist 
from  the  structure  of  their  teeth.  In  some  vast  changes  which 
came  over  the  surface  of  the  planet,  these  gigantic  creatures,  and 
most  of  their  larger  associates,  were  deslmyed,  and  the  result 
was  the  formation  of  much  gravel,  shingle,  and  sand,  which,  when 
occasionally  compacted,  as  in  our  own  gravel  of  Kensington  sad 

.  HuQpslead,  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  great  conglomerates.  Yet 
this  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  scries  of  geological  ronglo- 
merates  in  which  gold  has  been  found.  In  none  previously 
formed  has  any  notable  quantity  been  delected  iu  any  country; 
and  it  is  in  a  superficial  detritus,  more  or  less  similar,  resuttiog 
irom  the  grindmg  down  of  the  former  tops  of  mountains,  tliat  we 
invariably  find  whatever  gold-ore  is  worth  collecting,  not  only  in 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia,  hut  all  over  the  surface  u[  the 
earth.  We  may,  therefore,  well  say  that  there  Is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  when  we  find  Job  exclaiming  (rh.  xxviii.),  *  Surely  there 
is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  the  earth  hath  dust  of  gold .^ 

The  inspired  Patriarch's  '  dust  of  gold'  is  nut  oaly  scattered  in 
patches  and  at  certain  intenals  along  the  Ural  chain  (and  with 

F'One  exception  on  its  eastern  side),  but  is  copiously  showered  over 
Eastern  Siberia  on  many  north  and  south  enbrnncbmenis  of  ibe 
Altai  Mountains.  When  Humboldt  and  Rose  pas»ed  rapidly  over 
those  regii>ns  to  reach  the  Chinese  frontier,  such  accumulations 
were  little  known,  and  their  development  had  only  commenced. 
They  have  since  been  explored  and  well  described  by  Ilofmann 
and  Hclmersen,  the  latter  of  whom  has  given  us  a  good  map  of 
them.  The  gold,  which  has  been  there  collected  to  the  value  of 
about  three  millions  sterling  per  annum,  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
billy  tracts  between  the  sources  of  the  Ix;n3  and  the  Jenesei ;  and 
the  thriving  new  city  of  Krasnnjarsk,  far  lo  the  east  of  Tomsk, 
may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a  re^fion  which  has  produced  each 
year  steadily  (and  with  a  thin  pipulaiion)  a  quantity  )>erbaps 
greater  than  that  which  nil  the  Anglo-Saxon  energy  has  dug  nut 
of  Califiirnia  in  either  oi  the  laM  two  years.  The  splendidly 
illuminated  Imperial  quarto  uf  our  enterprising  Russian  fnend, 
M-  dc  Tchihiilchefl',  has  shown  us  that  each  ridge  from  which 
the  gold  has  been  derived  in  Kasicrn  Siberia,  and  along  the 
Chinese  Tronlier  of  the  Altai,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  Ural 
Mountains ;  the  rocks  containing  the  gold  arc  precisely  the  same, 
and  It  is  all  extracted  from  gravel  and  shingle.  There  can  be 
UtUe  doubt  that  as  the  Chinese  become  tired  of  their  bycee  silver, 
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tbey  will  begin  to  take  a  lilUe  more  of  the  native  gold  which 
pertains  to  them  in  common  with  their  Muscovite  neighbours  ; 
for  OS  some  of  the  Russian  gold-tracts  run  up  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  observations  have  been  made  which,  according  to  Hof- 
mann.  shuw  that  the  Celustials /tare  oircasionullv  opened  up  the 
auriferous  gravel  near  the  foot  of  the  Sajanisch  Mountains; 
tbough,  as  soon  as  gold  enough  was  extracted  for  iheir  particular 
Bj>'stem  of  balances,  the  works  were  closed  up,  not  to  bo  again 
touched  without  permission  from  the  authorities  at  Pekin.  Wc 
commend  this  fact  to  the  consideration  of  |H)liticnl  economists — 
who  will  also  find  in  the  lively  P^^^^  *>^  Tchihaichctf  a  good 
account  uf  the  rise  of  the  prices  of  the  commndities  of  life  m 
many  parts  of  the  government  of  1'umsk,  in  consequence  of  the 
affluence  of  the  gold  miners. 

We  ought  to  state  that  in  some  portions  of  Siberia,  described 
by  Hofmann,  the  gold  was  found  abs<}luiely  diffused  in  small 
grains  through  the  schists;  and  it  was  only  by  pounding  np 
large  masses  of  them  that  auv  ]>erceptiblc  ((uanlily  could  be 
extracted.  Such  auriferous  rocks  ran  otilv  be  of  value  where 
labour  costs  very  little,  and  where,  by  grinding  and  levigating 
processes,  set  into  play  by  great  water-power,  some  available 
percentage  of  the  metal  is  finally  extracted.  We  have  our- 
selves seen  analogous  cases  of  this  minute  diffusion  of  gold  in 
the  surface  rocks  of  limestone,  as  m'cII  as  of  grecnst<;me  and  por- 
phyry. But  by  far  the  greatest  i|uanliiy.  and  unquestionably 
the  largest  luinps.,  arc  invariably  derived  from  veins,  chiefly  of 
quartz  ruck.  The  ore,  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  gravel  in 
every  shape,  from  grains  and  scales  to  filaments  and  strings,  is 
very  often  in  the  form  of  those  lumps  called  jiepiies,  two  of 
which,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mtask,  were  of  magnificent 
dimensions.  One  of  these,  found  iu  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
weighs  nearly  30  lbs.  troy  ;  the  other,  in  the  present  reign, 
has  the  enormous  weight  of  96^  lbs.  troy* — much  exceeding 
uiy  specimen  hitherto  noted  in  the  annals  of  gold  finding.  These 
iq^ecimens,  prcscrvetl  intact  at  Petersburg,  occurred  in  the  fertile 
wd  picturesque  tract  of  the  Suuth  Ural  Mountains,  inhabited  by 
those  bow-aud-arrow  Mus&ulmcn  the  Bashkirs,  who,  living  un 
nwres'  milk  and  'kumiss,'  were  as  totally  unronscioui  of  the  lre»- 

*  AccnuHts  have  r«c«itt;  arrived  rlmt  n  1iJm|»  of  golil  vreiglinig  Ull  Un.  Iiail  joM 
bMn  A>un<l  iu  CAlifuntU,  but  liuii  bran  broken  uy.  Tliii  lul  wocJ  rxplftina  sll. 
No  triM  pi^ite  or  luin|]  uT  gold  like  lliitt  uf  St.  I'elfMljiiiK  muld  tie  brokta  mp : 
ukI  «c  bave  do  dojbt  thai  11k>  mau  alluded  ti>  vtiu  iu  grout  iiifjuurc  coin|x>wd  of 
pilaris.  Mr.  UulTAin,  iii  ilic  wuik  nBmcd  tX  llie  head  of  lliit  pajxr,  iay»  {p.  174), 
'  tbe  Istyett  iiiucr  of  gold  tbu  liu  tteru  yet  toKn\A  wu  iilckcit  up  lu  a  dry  ravne. 
Bear  tli«  SUuttlous  liver,  ui  IftlS.  It  am'aiueil  a  large  adinUdireof  qiuulz,  aott 
wetgbed  a  Vtllte  over  %b  Iba.,  lieing  worlli  SUOO  dgllan.' 
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sures  ibcy  possessed  as  ihe  lA3ty  SpAnUrds  of  California.  *l*bejf 
nttaclicJ,  honc\fr,  a  superstitious  reverence  to  the  fossil  bgori 
uf  the  mammoiU  which  were  buried  in  llic  some  piles  of  <le- 
irHat;  for  these  poor  people  feelingly  exclaimed  to  the  fint 
Russian  adventurers,  •  Take  from  us  our  gold,  if  you  will ;  bot, 
for  God's  sake,  leave  us  ilie  bones  of  our  great  ancestors.'* 

We  can  acarculv  dimbl  Lbal  tbe  earlier  caars  procured  in  an 
indirect  way  suine  gold  fn  m  these  B.-isbkir  tracts;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  from  the  days  of  HcrtKlotus,  when  tumps  vl 
gold  were  brought  by  the  Scythians  to  tbe  civilizetl  world  fron 
the  countries  of  tbe  LUscdoiu's  nnd  Ariniaspes  (which  coald  bare 
been  no  other  tract  than  the  L'ral  Mounlains)^  all  ac()uaintAiice 
with  this  groat  field  of  gold  n  as  lost,  and  lias  only  been  rcgaiiird  ia 
this  century  !  We  conclude  that  the  Anrnaspes  (whose  fabuliios 
monsters,  or  protectors  of  the  gold,  as  Humboldt  has  well  re- 
marked, are  evidently  the  mammoibs  abm'c  referred  lo),  like  must 
idle  wandering  tribes,  onlv  picke<l  up  such  large  shining  Itunps 
as  they  saw  ujion  tbe  surface;  and  that  their  successors,  nut 
having  the  same  allraclive  objects  spread  before  their  eyes,  never 
thought  of  digrfinifs. 

'I'his  allusion  to  the  failier  t»f  bi<itory  induces  us  now  to  take  a 
brief  retrospective  view  of  gold  as  known  to  our  precursors. 

The  earliest  people  uf  whom  we  have  any  record  lived  in  tracts 
in  which  Utile  or  tio  gold  was  indigenous;  for  although  Abraham 
LB  described  as  rich  in  gold  as  well  as  in  other  good  things,  we  never 
hear  of  any  barter  m  or  about  his  day.  except  through  shekels 
of  silver.  To  tix  the  prcuse  S|>ois  whence  the  precious  metals 
were  then  derived,  imports  Utile  to  the  present  inijuirv.  except 
that  we  may  say  that  neiilier  ihc  Holy  Land,  nor  Lower  Kgrpt, 
nor  Assyria,  nor  Arabia,  could,  from  their  genlogit-al  structare, 
ever  liave  aflorclcd  them.  The  Havilab  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Geiiesis,  which  coniajiied  gohl  ami  precious  stones,  is  identifird 
by  Major  Haulinson  with  the  Obillah  of  Ar:ibia.  and  hence  that 
eminent  compaiaiive  geograpUer  suppo:»es  that  it  was  simply  tbe 
jjori  to  which  the  gold  ilowcd  in  from  the  East  for  the  supply 
of  Babylonia.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Layard,  and  tbe  bright 
light  which  has  been  shed  upon  the  legends  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  by  Kawlinsi^n,  tell  us  iHilhing  of  gold  as  a  product  of 
these  lands;  and  an  appeal  to  the  structure  of  their  rocks  as  laid 
open  by  the  travels  of  Kusseggcrf  and  others,  whilst  it  fixes  their 

geological 

*  RaHia  in  BiiTftps  ind  th»  Uial  Mounlsiat,  vol.  I.  yu  490. 

\  TbeT«CMil  cX]ili>nUwiis  into  llie  intrrinr  uf  .Mrics  m  March  of  gold  htivf  nowl.rrv 
Iril  Fo  a  prufltAblv  mult.  At  Hmmt  PriA  in  Nutiia,  HtUirgRcr,  wli4>  «u  wnt  Lif  ili« 
Pacba  <ii  Kgypl*  dncclbn  the  gold,  wliicb  i*  llwra  very  yan  and  •uft,  sa  dnivrd  fntu 


geological  juvenility,  excludes  tbe  itlea  of  ibeir  ever  baving  been 
Uie  recipients  of  the  precious  metals.  The  great  Tucn  Lun,  ihe 
Assyrian  cbief,  who,  accnnltn^  to  Ranlinsfin's  reading  of  [he 
Behistiin  inscriptions,  crossecl  the  Kuphraies  thirty-three  times  on 
extensive  conquests  and  reached  the  tool  of  the  Caucasus,  may 
well,  however,  in  his  distant  marches  have  Irivcrsed  sume  ulder 
and  more  crystalline  regions,  including  ifoUl  districts. 

The  gold  ornaments  of  Ahr.iham's  lime  may  hnve  been  derived 
from  mines  in  central  Africa,  or  from  some  jwjrtton  of  the  Alias — - 
in  which  gold  wiis  said  to  be  worked  by  the  IMnirnicinns  and 
Carthngiiiiniis ;  and  no  wonder — for  wc  now  know  that  the  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  and  (tther  ancient  fnrmatinns  rangp,  eastwards 
from  Morocco.  Where  Solomon's  Ophir  was  situated  has  long 
been  a  disputed  problem  among-  gtNigraphers  and  antiiiuarics, 
Carl  Kitter  has  decided  thai  it  was  Hindoscnn  :  it  mav  have  been 
in  the  axis  of  that  peninsula,  where  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is 
Still  found  as  well  as  the  diamonds  of  G<dcon(la ;  but  tve  cnnnot 
coincide  with  the  eminent  Prussian,  that  it  could  have  been  in 
ibe  environs  of  Boiiil)av  ;  for  our  recent  contjucsls  have  <leinon- 
straied  that  all  the  Punjaub,  as  well  as  the  llala  and  Suleiman 
ranges — nay,  all  the  country  of  the  Affghans  and  the  valley  of 
Cashmere — are  composed  of  rocks  sonic?  a  little  oltler  and  others 
youn<ier  (nummulilc  limestone)  tlmn  our  chalk,  in  none  of  which, 
most  ceriainlvi  has  any  vein  of  guhl  ever  existed.  In  truth,  aa 
Solomon's  ships,  which  brought  back  this  goUl,  were  absent  so 
long,  there  seems  lo  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  his  Ophir 
may  have  been  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  or  adjacent  countries, 
crystalline  and  granitic,  M'hich  still  furnish  a  considerable  amount 
of  ffold. 

Darius,  with  bis  wUtespreading  power,  must  faa%-c  ruled  over 
tribes  which  lived  in  aunlernLis  lands;  and  perhaps  his  Darics 
were  the  first  gold  coins.  In  their  early  days  the  Greeks  bad 
manifestly  very  little  gold.  J'hey  could,  indeed,  derive  no  ap- 
preciable quantity  frum  their  barren  secondary  limestones  near 
Athens;  and  the  very  great  importance  which  myth  attached  to 
the  Pacli^kus  in  the  high  mountams  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  story 

tlie  TttiiiitoEioi  iti  gne'tu  &iiid  niJca  acbiit ;  ind  on  a  tributary  of  tlic  Blue  N>1p,  Uif 
■artrerouD  rlrtriln*  i)f  nml  rnnniit*  of  ijii^rlx,  cliLurile  iilitto,  and  ludgnvtlc  iriin. 
(,Vol.  ii,,  pp,  i\G,TS7,)  In  a  trial  made  mnler  (lie  *yM  uTiliij  ppreeveriug  (irrmsn, 
100  ib*.  u(  uiul  gttvt  about  twu  Tuckuli  ))uu[r«'  waj;ib  =:  ifjJ.  or  id,  £ii){liiU^a/tflr 
eillit  bouT*'  Lilioiiir!  Nor  iliJ  M.  Caillauit.  aUa  rmplny ei)  liy  t1ie  Partu,  drlitcl  any 
auoant  or  gold  wrortli  working.  Out  rcimtryman  Mr.  Doi|mw,  long  rmident  in 
Poria,  ba«  «luilir>L  llic  >ulijerJ  of  Africait  goLI  lu  ait  MIeiil  wliicn  vouM  Ptialile  liim  tu 
poblitb  a  vnvaX  inolnictrve  work,  and  we  ^tti^r  fnim  him,  dial  lliric  i*  iio  rra*<Mi  lo 
infpT  lliat  the  (Ltiiiluce  of  all  (tie  known  aiuirrro^it  tractt  in  Africn  <:iUi  amount  to 
inora  Dion  l-ITlli  fart  of  l)ir  pnstnt  pnxliicp  Df-Silirria. 
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of  Midas,  m»y  convey  a  presumption  that  gold  was  a  very 
commodUy  among  ihem.  unul  Philip  of  Macedon  opened  not  ibe 
more  ancient  mountains  orcryslaUioe  rocks  in  bis  kinfrdnin  (the 
adjacent  isle  of  I'basos  was  also  aurifemus),  and  thus  laid  the 
fiiundntion  for  the  colossnl  strides  of  Alexander.  It  is  most 
remarkable  thai  sn  many  countries  which  were  successively  to 
pive  laws  and  civilizaiioii  to  the  ancient  world — Lower  Epypi, 
Greece  Proper,  Italy,  Slc.  &c. — should  all  alike  have  bcea  void 
of  available  gold  within  themselres.  Geology  now  teaches  lu 
why.  Thetf  contain  no  oid  rocks  which  have  heen  minerahxai. 
Let  the  members  uf  the  British  Association  discuss  tchy  it  hai 
happened  that  the  older  strata  when  mineralized  arc  thus  pr^ 
twnntntly  auriferous,  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  wbn 
also  mineratixed  or  altered  are  not  so.  We  simply  ailhere  lo  an 
undoubted  physical  phcnamcmm^-one  among  many,  includmg 
the  cause  of  that  true  slaty  cleavage,  which,  as  Sedgwirk  hu 
sbown,  alTecIs  the  ancient  sediments  only.  These  questions  have 
still  to  be  worked  out  al^r  all  our  geo)(^cal  data  shall  have  been 
accumulntetl.  Posterity,  which  has  aajuired  this  kmuvlcdgc  re- 
specting^ the  true  pitsition  ot'  gv>ld  ore,  may  be  amused  In  leant, 
that  the  Romans  passed  laws  affixing  the  heaviest  penalties  on 
any  one  who  should  presume  to  mine  for  the  preciuus  meuls ;  it 
having  been  their  business  to  rub  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  fiU 
ifaeir  own  aerarium.  We  take  it,  however,  that  amimg  their 
Numas  .ind  aboriginal  lawgivers  there  were  'seers*  who,  if  not 
as  clear-sighted  as  Job.  knew  well  enough  that  there  w  as  no  *  dust 
of  gold  '  in  that  peninsula,  nnd  that  therefore  it  was  well  to  flatter 
the  national  raniiy  by  inculcating  a  hope  that  unseen  treasures  in 
their  iinmrdinte  domain  might,  when  distant  tributaries  should  bare 
been  bv  degrees  exhausted,  be  o|>ened  out.  It  is  to  be  reinarked 
that  Italy  south  of  ilic  Pt>.  with  a  total  absence  of  gold  (a  part  of 
Calfibria  is  the  onlv  exception),  contains  scarcely  any  stratum 
oKlcr  than  secondary  limestones — and  thus  ts  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  our  chief  thesis.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  change  the 
ground  and  move  (under  Captain  Smyth's  able  guidance)  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  where  Silurian  and  crystalline  rocks  exist, 
there  wc  find  that  gold  mines  have  been  worked  in  olden  times. 
And  so  also  of  tlic  Alps,  from  whence  the  Romans  drew  portions 
of  their  gold  supplif-s,  probably,  however,  in  no  great  quantity, 
and  that  chiefly  from  the  Noric  and  Eastern  Alps,  in  whii^ 
H  modern  science  has  pointed  out  by  far  the  g^rcatest  amount  of  the 

I  older  and  peculiar  rocks  in  which  gold  ought,   according  to  our 

I  rule,  to  be  delected. 

I  Without  entering  into  an  inquiry  as  to  every  tract  in  Asia  and 
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Africa  in  which  guld  was  found  by  the  ancients,  or  is  worked  hy 
the  mmlerns,  wc  may  fairly  say.  that  in  all  of  them  where  any 
vigorous  o[>enktions  hiive  been  applied,  it  has  been  entirely  or 
oesrly  exhausted.  Spain  and  Lusitanin  were  formerly  auriferuu* 
— but  nhere  is  their  gold  now  ?  The  simple  answer  is,  that  being 
niper6cial  it  has  been  exhausted.*  Not  so  with  the  veins  con- 
taining silver:  they  alTnrded  Hanntb.il  so  much  wealth  (nccnrd- 
tuft  tu  Heereu's  calculntion  full  100,000^.  per  annum)  thai 
soldiers  as  well  as  scholars,  relying  uii  the  aphorism  of  Marshal 
Saxe.  '  argent,  de  rnrgent,  et  encore  de  I'ar^ent,'  may  here 
recognise  the  motive  [Kjwer  of  the  great  Carthaginian  ;— 
and,  unlike  the  superficial  g»]d,  ihis  Spanish  silver,  so  far  from 
baling-  been  exhausted,  is  now  coming  into  i>lay  a^ain,  and  the 
mines  abandoned  in  the  dark  ages,  being  reopened  at  g'reater 
depths  anil  with  increased  skill,  are  at  this  moment  eminently 
productive. 

If  the  bniiks  of  the  Paciolus  had  ceased  In  yield  gold  in  tba 
days  of  Sirabo,  and  if  all  the  auriferous  mines  known  to  the 
ancients  became  cimiparaiivcly  exhausted  during  the  decline  ai 
Rome,  wc  can  further  understand  how  the  imperial  treasury  be* 
came  drained  from  the  wear  anil  tear  of  iipecie  and  its  loss  through* 
out  long  periods  of  rapine  and  cunfusioii.  This  increasing  deficiency 
of  precious  metals — of  gold,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  reuiovcd  from  its  superficiul  natural  pojrtlion — and  of  silver> 
because  good  mining  and  iiiduslry  fell  rapidly  away — explains 
bow  in  the  dark  ages  the  value  of  coined  money  so  prodigiously 
increased.  From  ihc  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  di»- 
ouvenesofgoldore  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in  onr  own  lslandc« 
served  but  as  partial  and  ('eublc  helps  in  sustaining  a  very  small 
anuinnt  of  circulating  specie.  In  the  (irst-meniioned  of  these 
eoaniries  <inly,  and  in  some  adjacent  tracts  of  Transvlvania,  has 
gold  continued  to  be  worked  from  the  eleventh  century  to  oar 
days.  In  fact  it  m.Ty  be  said,  that  Hungary  is  almost  the  only 
European  country  where  gold  is  extracted  in  small  quanUtitrs  from 
the  solid  rock  in  which  it  is  minutely  diH'used ;  and  even  tber^ 
as  we  know  on  the  authority  of  an  c:tcellent  scientific  miner 
(Mr.  VVarington  Smyth),  the  quantity  i>f  ore  has  so  diminished 
downwards,  that  the  works  ate  scarcely  profitable :  they  would 
indeed  be  valueless  in  a  country  where  labour  is  so  costly  as  in 
North   America.      On  the  other  band,  an  accidental  discovery 

*  We  AM  Ktou  linow  more  abunl  lli«  uLmuiloiieil  itlluviul  gulil  mine*  of  ibe 
Roiraot  near  PoiiGrnndA,  ttiruugh  a.  report  of  M.  Na-rtanja.  Like  other  praductirc 
g<4H  worki,  th«f  wvrs  in  uM  alluviA,  ili-nvnl  (nnv  tiie  rr^sliilliiie  ontl  trvisrtiun  rockt 
which  sbouiul  m  Gallicis  uiii  Um  tkeiglibouruif  usct*  or  Sjnuii  whI  Portugal. 

a  few 


a  Tew  years  back  in  the  adjacent  tract  uf  Transvlvanta  of  '^)d 
ilust*  ill  tlin  superficial  detritus,  created  a  scnsalion  in  all  the 
surrounding  country,  n-.inor  only  in  degree  to  that  of  ibe  Cali- 
fornia diggings,  hi  this  ca&c,  hon-erer,  the  'good  tbinc^'  was 
soon  dug  out.  and  the  exciicinent  died  a  natural  death. 

From  the  setcntb  to  ihn  fourteenth  century  the  banks  of  the 
little  rivers  wbich  constitute  ibe  upper  sources  of  the  Elbe 
were  so  prolific  in  gold  (the  rocks  bein^  there  of  the  same 
&ge  aud  character  as  those  nf  the  Ural),  (bnt  the  Bobemiia 
Kings,  according  to  ilic  old  chronicles,  made  statues  of  it;  yel 
now,  though  a  few  small  specintens  may  be  discovered,  the  pild 
country  is  exclusively  under  the  dominion  of  the  plough.  The 
ulluvin  of  the  Hhine  between  Basic  and  Mannheim  are  indeed 
still  slightly  auriferous,  and  a  few  poor  people  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence by  extiaciin^  giild  to  the  value  of  about  ISOO/.  sterling 
per  annum!*  la  Ilrilain  the  tin  and  some  little  grdi)  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  old  and  crystalline  rocks  of  Cornwall  and 
De%'nn  had  long  attracted  the  ancients.  So  late  as  the  reign 
of  Kdward  111,,  we  are  told  that  the  mines  of  North  Devon 
furnished  enough  specie  (chiclly  siKer  perhaps)  to  enable  thai 
warlike  jiriiice  to  emb;irk  in  one  of  his  cnmpaigiu.  In  those 
days  a.  very  little  bullion  went  a  lung  way.  Even  now 
pieces  of  gold  are  found  occnsionally  at  Ct)mbe  Martin — 
some  even  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  c^jBT!  ^^^  ^i''  'J-  i^c  Is 
Uccbe  knows  better  than  to  employ  the  scientific  force  under 
him  in  the  fpiest  of  such  game.  Again,  in  Cornwall  we  hare 
sliU  n  very  litcto  gnld  associated  with  our  tin  alluvium.  In  Soutli 
Wales  the  Romans  opened  out  lofty  galleries  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
fi>r  the  extraction  of  small  quantities  of  gold  mixed  with  the  py- 
rites ;  hut  such  openings,  judging  from  the  vast  mounds  of  sterile 
quartz  rubbisli  ai  ilieir  mouths,  must  have  been  more  for  the 
purpose  of  employ  in;;  the  ifUe  hnuri!  of  their  soldiery  than  for 
profit.  In  North  VValr-s  also  certain  patches  are  still  slightly 
auriferous.  ISui  no  British  tract  has  nffordcd  so  much  gold 
as  the  Lead  Hills  in  Dumfriesshire.  There,  it  seems,  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  three  hundred  miners  vrerp.  verj*  profitably 
employed  and  earned  four  pence  per  diem — great  wages  in  those 
(lays ;  us  soon,  however,  as  the  gold  proved  scarcer,  the  wage* 
fell  to  two  pence,  and  the  works  died  away  like  those  of  BohcmiB 
and  all  tho  otlior  usfd-up  tracts.  Irelnml  lias,  in  the  Wirklow 
Mountains^  the  very  rucks  Mliich  ought  to  be  auriferous — and 
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tbej  are ;  but  just  enough  so  to  prove  the  geolt^ist's  rule. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  beaulifullv-iHuminatcd  sheets  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survev,  and  he  will  ohserve  two  or  three 
golden  streams  descending  from  the  granitic  mouiiinin  Crogban 
Kins)jc)a,  and  traversing  the  ijuarlz  %-cins  in  the  slalc.  It  is 
from  ihesc  that  all  the  fragments  have  l)een  derived.  Bat 
though  we  can  here  see  the  veinstones  which  have  afforded  the 
gold — ami  specimens  arc  still  found  hy  the  peasants — no  sane 
person  would  recommend  Lord  Wicklow  to  try  to  cut  a  huge 
slice  off  the  side  of  Cnighan  Kinshela  to  search  for  a  few  strings 
of  gold  disseminated  like  needles  in  a  haystack. 

Whilst  talking  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  as  an  auriferous  re^on, 
our  countrymen  can  perhaps  be-St  npprecialP  the  quantity  of  gold- 
ground — i.e.  fil  ground  in  which  gold  \s  likely  to  be  found — by 
reflecting  on  this  simple  fact,  that  ^\hil5t  these  islands  contain 
nearly  every  geological  deposit  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, — 
the  former  occupying  all  our  higher  mountainous  tracts  of  the 
west — it  15  in  only  four  or  five «;»/£  that ihc  ore  has  ever  been  found. 
Thai  I3riti:iU  gold  was  ever  very  abundant  we  do  not  believe; 
but  we  think  it  is  probable  that  in  tlic  lime  of  the  Druids  the 
superficial  gravel  of  certain  limited  tracts  afforded  sufiicient 
quantities  to  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  those  fine  'torques,* 
armlets,  and  other  ornaments  so  justly  prized  by  antiquaries. 
We  believe  indeed  that  both  Briuiin  inul  Ireland  bad  their  heaps 
of  surface-gold  like  Bohemia  and  other  countries  now  equally 
exhausted.  AH  such  c<miributions  were,  however,  but  sorry  sub- 
stitutes for  llic  treasures  amassed  by  Rome  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  power  from  the  great  auriferous  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
when,  as  Gibbon  tell*  us.  licr  circulating  medium  «as  3.'rf)  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  when  many  a  lordly  senator's  interior  exhibited 
a  uble  of  solid  silver  and  goblets  of  pure  gold  of  forty  pounds 
weight,  It  is  not  our  pnnince  to  explain  how  all  this  quantity 
of  specie  vanished.  But  the  fact  is  so.  In  a  word,  the  wealth 
of  the  Old  World  was  expended  ond  lost ;  and  it  mankind  were 
destined  to  pass  into  an  improved  stale,  ii  was  essential  that  the 
chief  monies  of  Kurope  should  no  longer  be  centered  in  two 
or  three  Italian  towns,  and  that  our  Lombard-street  should  not 
merely  be  the  abode  of  a  few  Italian  goldsmiths  and  money- 
lenders. 

The  discovery  of  America  brought  with  it  the  vast  change; 
and  the  diffusion  of  a  great  mass  of  fresh  circulaiinpincdium 
throw  nenv  vigour  into  every  commercial  transaction.  1  he  enor- 
mous quantities  of  silver  for  a  long  time  poured  in  upon  Europe 
from  the  deep  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  still,  wc  agree 
with  Baron  Humboldt,  likely  to  be  much  augmenled  ;  no  man, 
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indeed,  can  place  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  the  subtcrraneut 
expansion  of  Bucfa  veins,  or  of  the  amount  of  atlver  whicb 
niA}'  be  drawn  from  deep  deposits  of  argensiferoDS  lead.  Such 
was  the  augur)' of  the  greai  traveller  when,  under  the  crown  of 
Spain,  these  mines  were  in  their  most  flourishing  slate.  Under 
the  new  republics,  1.  e.,  from  1810  to  18*J5,  profits  ceased,  and 
the  works  fell  into  such  disorder  that  not  all  the  British  capiial, 
industry,  and  science  since  employed  hare  sufficed  to  bring  ihem 
tip  to  their  former  royaX  condition.  Bui  still  there  is  ample  nxun 
to  hope  of  more  than  a  recovery.  ^ 

Very  different,  however,  is  it  with  regard  to  gold — the  histoir      H 
of  which   in  America  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Europe 
•nd  the  Old  World. 

The  first  golden  treasures  discovered  whether  by  Columbiu  in 
St.  Domingo,  by  Cortez  in  Mexico,  or  by  Pizarro  in  Peru,  were 
most  probably  procured  by  the  native  Indians  for  the  most  part 
from  the  surface.  They  were  chiefly,  we  doubt  not,  the  results^ 
as  in  most  aunlerciUB  tracts  of  the  Old  World,  of  ages  of  labour 
in  the  ancient  alluvia  forming  the  banks  of  rivers  and  sides  of 
vallevs,  in  which  all  the  best  parts  of  the  ore  were  accumulated. 
This  surface  distribution  of  the  gold  naturally  led  the  Spanianii 
(Humboldt  indeed  tells  us  so)  to  trace  up  these  specimens  to  ^ 
the  parent  rocks  in  the  interior,  and  in  consequence  to  open  out  H 
mines  in  many  places  where  the  ore  cropped  out  at  the  surface.  ^ 
Who  indeed  can  wonder  that  the  Spaniards  should  sacrifice 
everything  in  this  quest,  when  we  recollect  the  pithy  and  pious 
aphorism  quoted  by  Columbus  to  King  Ferdinand — *  Wiih  gold 
man  not  only  accomplishes  all  that  be  wishes  in  this  world — he 
may  even  extract  souls  from  purj;atory  to  people  paradise'  ? 

Aliners  write  ievF  histories,  but  the  result  of  their  experiments 
in  the  solid  rock  has  been  banded  down  to  us  in  the  Sjiunish  pro- 
Tcrb.  that  '  he  who  mines  for  g"ld  will  be  ruined.'  Proverbs 
may  occasionally  regulate  the  wary,  but  do  not  control  the 
•peculaiive  zest  of  man.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  natural  that  he 
who  has  filled  his  pockets  with  gold  fn>m  the  gravel  on  the  slopes 
of  a  hill,  and  who  tracing  the  ore  up  to  the  parent  rock,  net 
there  a  veinstone  richly  iinpregnatcd  with  gold  at  the  sulfate*, 
should  try  to  follow  it  downwards,  just  as  he  would  follow 
strings  of  other  ores.  'W)  moderate  this  zeal  of  the  tyro,  we  may 
first  advert  ti>  a  trial  which  was  made  recently,  and  under  erery 
possible  favouring  circumstance.  Amidst  the  rich  silver-mines 
of  the  central  region  of  Mexico  very  fine  outcrops  of  gold-veins 
Were  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  hills  of  porphyry  which 
penetrate  the  schist  at  Guadalupe  y  Catvo,  near  Durango,  at  s 
lieight  of  aboDt  7000  feet  above  the  sea.     Shafts  were  sunk  with 
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true  Cornish  spirit  by  tbe  English  South  American  and  Mexican 
Company',  and  ihc  veinstones,  having  been  cnit  by  several  shafts, 
and  being^  very  promising  and  rich  near  the  surface,  did  repay 
capiuil,  and  for  some  years  aflfortlctl  a  moderate  interest; — in 
proceectinjr.  however,  the  gold  thinned  oat  entirely,  and  the  vein 
St  last  containing  nothing  but  silver  was  ahnndoned.*  But  from 
our  earliest  ac<)uaintance  with  America  lo  the  present  day  we 
have  been  taught  the  same  Ifsson — and  often  much  more  rudely. 
(n  the  preface  lo  The  Discovery  of  the  iarye,  rich,  and  heauti- 
ful  Kmpire  of  Guiana  and  the  golden  City  of  Mauott,  tchiek 
ike  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado  (15y5),  we  find  Raleigh  apostro- 
pbizins:  the  Spaniard  nf  Ins  day  just  as  some  of  our  conlempo* 
ranes  who  dread  the  influx  ol  gold  might  speak  of  nur  cousins 
in  the  United  States: — *  It  is  his  Indian  [American]  gold  that 
indaungereth  and  dislurbeth  a\\  the  nations  of  Europe:  it  pur- 
chaspth  intelligence,  crcepcih  into  counccis,  nnd  setteth  bouJtd 
loyalty  at  libertie  in  the  greatest  monarchies  nf  Europe.*  Vet 
with  such  a  title  and  such  a  picture  of  the  power  of  gold,  let  us 
jttst  hear  ihe  stout-hearted  Raleigh's  account  of  the  ditliculues  of 
extrnciing  it  from  tbe  solid  rock:  'Whosoever  hath  seen  with 
what  strength  of  ^one  gold  ore  is  environed,  hee  will  not  think  it 
easie  to  be  bad  oat  in  heaps.' ^  Anrl  as  it  was  in  Raleigh's  'rich 
and  beautiful  Empire,'  so  has  it  prored  throughout  South  Ame- 
rica, ami  latterly,  indeed,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.     We  have   a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  lumps  and 

Eeeimens  of  gold  which  an  American  gentleman  brought  to 
indoa  about  twenty  years  ago  fur  the  purpose  of  ft>rming  a 
*  NtJTib  Carolina  Gold  Company.'  But  the  fatal  experience  of 
this  good  city  in  18'i5,  which  had  drained  it  of  more  wealth  than 
was  likely  to  he  nbiainefl  for  many  a  year  from  all  the  mines  in 
the  world,  had  inspired  caution ;  nnd  therefore,  in  limine^  a 
mining  surveyor  of  high  rharartcr  (Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jun.)  wai 
aent  out  Ui  ascertain  what  might  be  done  if  capital  and  skill  were 
embarked  in  this  promising  El  Dorado,  which  the  Stales  bod 
just  acquired.  He  found,  it  is  true,  numerous  filaments  and 
traces  of  gold  in  the  pyrites  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks^ 
enough  perhaps  to  justify  the  poetical  describer  in  staling  that 
his  horse's  feet  were  constantly  striking;  on  gold  as  he  galloped 
aLong;  but  Mr.  Taylor  soon  satisfied  himself  from  natural  ap- 
pearances,  as  well  as  from  old  trials,  and  those  in  operation,  that 
Ihe  veinstones  held  no  body  of  ore  downwards^ — and  thus,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  be  saved  a  ruinous  expenditure. 

'  Commnntcatcil  hj  Limit. -Col  on  if  I  Colqiilioun,  R.A  ,  w)io  ivsided  iit  the  tnlnsf- 
f  We  bam  to  tbank  Ihc  Maklujit  Society  for  a  buidiomc  rrprint  of  tttis  work. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  all  such  speculations  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted ; — and  th(r  f-irt  was  soon  proved  in  the  case  of  aoother 
London  company,  which,  in  spile  of  that  good  csample,  was  led 
on  by  the  same  decoy  and  si^ally  failed  after  very  serere  losses. 
Not  so,  however,  where  the  gold-hunters  happen  to  fall  in 
with  a  virflfin  soil  of  old  alluvium  derived  from  ihc  Jbrmer  sur- 
faces of  productive  vei  nslones.  I  n  this  detritus,  n  bether  coarse  or 
fine,  nature  has  performed  the  work  which  man  finds  so  costly 
ami  difftcult,  of  separating  the  ore  from  Ralcigrh's  'stren^b  of 
stone'  and  its  assnctntcd  alloys.  Nay  more — as  the  veinstones 
have  usually  proved  more  rich  towards  their  upper  portion,  so 
it  folluws  that  the  former  surface  of  the  rocks  conlamed  the  cream 
of  the  ore  (if  we  may  compare  such  veiiist^mcs  to  churns)  ;  a»d 
as  all  the  surface  of  ihe  earth  has  onder^jone  great  abrasion  and 
wearing'  aw.-iy,  so  ibe  richest  parts  of  the  gold  veins  can  never  be 
found  in  situ,  but  must  h  priori  be  looked  for  just  nbere  we 
ever  find  them,  ?'.  e.  in  the  drift  or  oiarsc  ancient  alluviuin.  It 
was  consequently  in  this  rubhieh  or  alluvial  soil  that  the  settlers 
of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Carolinns  and  Georgia  made  sume 
tolerably  profitable  digfrinirs.  In  a  tract  several  hundred  miles 
long,  cxtenditip-  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.VV.,  which  is  in  fad  s 
southern  parallel  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain,  native  gold  was 
found  here  and  there  in  alluvial  deposits,  whilst  the  rocky  strata 
of  lalcose  and  chloritic  scbi&ls  conlaincd  quartz  veins  more  or  less 
auriferous.  'I'be  readers  ill  find  a  lively  and  clear  account  of  this 
gold  reirion  in  Fea  t  hers  ion  haugh's  Excursion  through  the  Slavs 
Stales,  and  In  bis  Canoe  Voyage  (vol.  11.  p.  350).  The  parts  of  this 
region  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  formerly  explored 
by  th<;  Sjianiards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  traces  of  whose  works 
remain.  The  details  and  results  are  precisely  those  of  all  other 
known  gold  tracts  ;  and  as  few  persons  will  care  to  know  in  what 
directions  the  veins  run.  how  the  ore  is  associated  in  some  places 
with  much  iron-ore,  and  bow  in  other  places  the  native  gold  icis 
very  pure  and  little  alloyed  with  silver,  we  must  content  ourselves 
by  repeating  that  tw  deep  mines  sncceerled — that  even  the  greater 
portion  of  the  alluvial  and  earthy  deposits  have  already  hail  tbeir 
gold  washed  out  of  theai  by  huinau  industry — that  many  beauteous 
naturoL  tracts,  having  been  disfigured,  and  made  for  a  lime  to  re- 
semble '  brick  \ards,'  have  resumed  ibcir  alleguince  to  the  plough 
—and  that,  whdst  copper-ores  are  still  a  source  of  considerable 
profit,  few  mdeed  are  there  who  ever  allow  themselves  to  be 
fascinuted  by  visions  of  deep-seated  gold ;  they  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  even  the  noblest  metal  may  be  bought  too  dear.  It 
was  in  this  region  that  the  first  native  gold-mint  was  established 
by  that  good  assaycr  and  boncsl  man  Bechler,  a  German  emigrant 
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from  Dadoii,  nho  coined  in  liis  own  mint  some  milliun  dullan 
worth,  and  his  muncy  was  as  current  as  that  of  the  States  govern^ 
ment. 

On  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  we  cvinnot  now  dilate.  'I'hat 
region  has  afforded,  and  does  affurd,  a  pretty  steady  produce,  owing 
in  part  perhaps  to  the  same  phenomena  which  Humboldt  thu» 
notices  in  his  account  of  the  gold  in  Guiana : — *  Je  pense,'  says 
the  ^eat  traveller,  '  d'apr^s  ce  que  j'ai  observe  dans  cette  partic 
de  rAinerique,  que  Tor  coimne  I'etain  est  qtielqucfuis  dissemine 
d'une  maniere  presqu'impcrcepiible  dans  la  masse  vif-me  deg 
roches  granitiques,  sans  qu'on  piiissc  admellrc  qu'j]  y  ait  eut  une 
raoiilication  ei  nn  cntrelacpment  dc  petils  filons.' — {Voyages, 
rol.  ii.  p.  *J'>8.)  To  this  minute  and  general  diffusion  of  gold 
allusion  has  alrGa<ly  been  made  as  having  been  observed  bv  Hof- 
mann  and  others  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  sefjurt  we  shall  shoiv 
tbat  it  is  clearly  separated  from  the  question  of  enormous  and 
sudden  supplies  of  ttie  nic  »bich  now  occujiies  us,  It  is  not  to 
he  denied  that  Brazil  dues  offer  examples  of  successful  subter- 
raneous g<»ld  mines;  of  uhirh  we  owe  our  most  exact  details  to 
the  very  graphic  sketch  of  that  region  by  an  accomplished  botanist^ 
Mr.  Gardner.  Al  two  of  the  cstabUshmenis,  managed  by  Hrilish 
agents,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  veinstones  have 
proved  very  remunerative  here  and  there — though  the  ore  is  seldom 
continuous  for  long  spaces,*  In  ilie  gold  operations  of  Drnzil, 
as  in  other  regions,  the  loose  detritus  or  rubbish  hus  however 
afforded  the  chief  supplies,  and  at  many  of  these  alluvial  sites  the 
ground  has  been  dug  over  and  over,  till  quite  purged  of  its  gold. 
Mr.  Gard[]er  has  our  best  thanks  for  a  clear  account  of  the  old 
schistonc  rocks  in  which  ibe  gold  veins  occur,  and  from  his 
description  of  ibc  associatetl  Uuicsiones,  grits,  Sec.  (includiiig  the 
Itacolumite,  or  original  matrix  of  the  dtninond),  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  we  were  wafted  to  the  spot  we  could  speedily 
assign  lo  them  their  rcspeciivc  modern  geological  names.  But 
the  fact  which  he  mentions  of  the  schists  so  penetrated  by  man 
(the  Jacolinga  of  the  natives)  being  sqft,  and  consequently  easily 
worked  into,  will  serve  to  explain  bow  ibat  which  may  be  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  in  limited  tracts  of  Brazil — where  slave  Ubour 
abounds — would  be  utterly  impracticable  and  valueless  in  anmher 
region,  where  the  locks  are  hard  am!  iniradablc,  and  where 
freemen   alone  work  at  high  wages.      We  therefore  turn  to  the 

*  At  two  utbei  miuing  grouiida  (Itc  vi:]miililurn  tud  iiut  bt«n  nnMiil,  For  Turlber 
details  or  tlie  Uraiiliaib  i^Jtl  urc  muit  icrrr  lo  Eichvrfgc,  &C.  W«  bear  tbftt  iW 
laccraifiil  miiiCF*  of  Si.  John  del  Hf y>  'm  iW  ittuili,  drritc  ureal  piulit  (wm  a  cnjiiou* 
fviiwtuiMur  beilt 
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other  side  uf  America ;  but  before  we  ruth  after  the  speculaton 
into  the  golden  fcarden  of  Upper  California,  wc  beg  lo  say  a  few 
words  on  the  whole  western  side  of  iliat  contineot. 

From  south  to  anrth  the  great  chain  of  the  Andea  is  easentiaU^ 
composed  of  the  same  rocks — and  all  along,  though  at  intervals 
mUy,  the  deuitus  on  its  flunks  has  proved  more  or  less  auriferous. 
The  oldest  rocks  arc  gneiss  and  mica  schisi,  flanked  bv  cbtoritic, 
talcose,  and  argillaceous  slates,  in  some  of  which  Silurian  fossils 
have  been  found.  These  last-meniioned  are  the  hard  strata  wbtcb 
arc  chiefly  traversed  by  those  quartz  veins  that  have  been  the 
great  recipients  of  gold  ore;  nhilst,  with  the  exceplioo  of  those 
points  through  wLiich  the  true  modern  volcanoshave  burst  forth,  the 
central  iiUge  has  received  its  dominant  outline  in  former  epochs 
from  linear  eruptions  of  granite,  quarlztferous  porpbyrietj  gK*B- 
Stones,  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

In  Chili,  as  Don  H.  Pulim  informs  us,  all  the  gold  is  procured 
from  sands,  detritus,  and  conglomerates,  derived  from  the  breakitig 
Mp  uf  quarLxosc  slates  which  lie  in  the  proximity  of  granitic 
and  other  intrusive  rocks  of  the  Cordillera.  His  description  of 
the  coarse  debris  in  ntiich  ibe  gold  occurs  might  indeed  serve 
for  that  of  the  Ural  and  Siberia.  They  constitute  ancient  plat- 
forms of  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  ihe  high  mountains,  whidi  re- 
sulted, as  he  says,  from  some  geological  oj>cration  that  affected 
the  whole  country.*  Gold  was  di>ubiless  washod  nut  of  this 
drift  by  the  native  inhabitants  long  before  the  Spaniards  i4>ok 
possession  of  ibeir  suit — and  it  is  siill  the  ordy  sounc  from  whcaicfi 
the  metal  is  derived.  In  Peru  the  chief  aurifen>us  deposiu  an 
•ituated  in  that  portion  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  betwem 
12°  and  16°  south  latitude,  which  forms  a  coniinuailon  of  the 
Great  Holiviau  Cordillera.  The  most  jiroductive  localities,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Penlland,  are  in  ihe  province  ofCamba.\a,  in  the 
deep  iropicul  valleys  ou  ll it?  eastern  slopes  of  the  slaty  mouniains. 
which  are  pit-rced  by  jHjrphyritic  and  other  eruptive  rucks.  Here 
again,  with  similar  associations  there  are  similar  results,  and  gold 
it  or  was  alone  extracted  from  ancient  drift  or  diluvium,  except 
at  those  places  where  minute  quantities  have  been  separated  from 
silver  obtained  by  mining  operacions.  The  largest  portion  of 
South  American  gold  (always  excluding  the  supply  fiom  Brazil) 
is  collected  in  Bolivia,  and  there  also  on  the  eastern  declivity  d1 
the  Cordillera,  in  tlie  provinces  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba. 
Here  Ihe  ore  has  manifcsUy  l>cen  derived  from  former  powerfsl 
abrasion  of  the  mountain  tops  and  sides — that  is,  the  grinding 
away  of  the  upper  portions  of  ibe  quartz  veins  in  the  slaty  rucks 

*  Sec  ftbatnci  at  Pulini'i  work  in  tJic  Miuiug  Jounial,  Apil  IV,  IIMA. 
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(between  14°  and  18'^  south  latitude)  which  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ofSjenite  and  quartziferous  porphyry.  The  most 
remarkable  site  is  around  the  village  of  Ttpuani,  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Mapiri,  which  descends  from  the  great  snowy  peak  of 
Ana)huma  (latitude  15°  Dl'  soulli).  From  the  'Savadcroa'  or 
washings  around  this  spot  as  much  as  700  lbs.  of  ^cid  have  been 
CoUccIed  in  a  y^ar^al!  from  a  stratum  of  clay  and  fraj^meiils  of 
slate  covered  in  by  a  thick  deposit  of  water-worn  gravel,  There 
are  ui  Bolivia  many  other  localities  in  which  gold-washings 
occur,  and  notably  the  valley  of  Choquc-apo,  in  which  the  capital 
La  Paz  is  situated,  and  where  the  famous  large  *  pcpita/  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Madrid,  is  said  to  have  been  found.  It  waa 
obvious,  however,  to  Mr.  Pentland  that  a  different  mmle  of 
Working  miut  have  been  j>ractised  by  the  native  Indiana  before 
die  conquest ; — thus  he  stales  that  on  the  northern  and  sleep 
declintj  of  the  mountain  Illimanni  (latitude  16^  38'  s(»uth),  the 

g'ant  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera,  the  face  of  the  cliff,  called  La 
allofa,  is  literally  hnneycomhed  by  innumerable  small  mining 
openings; — the  practical  comment  being  that,  alihou^h  it  uiifl;bt 
suit  Incas  to  employ  thousands  of  poor  Peruvian  slaves  to  burrow 
Into  the  hard  rock,  the  work  was  aflerwardg  found  to  be  abB»- 
hitely  priifiilcss  as  compared  with  washings.  That  grand  opera- 
tions of  nature  alone,  which  shatier  the  mountain  tup  or  sidet, 
can  best  distiibute  gold  for  the  use  of  man  (which  is  our  position), 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  seventeenth  century  near  this 
very  spo[,  when  the  lightning  having  struck  the  projecting  point 
of  a  great  quartz  vein,  and  sliivercil  the  mountain  side  into  frag- 
ments, spread  out  in  the  detritus  a  Consiilerable  local  supply  of 
gold,  which  all  man's  engineering  capacity  would  never  have 
enabled  him  to  obtain  except  tvlih  enormous  loss. 

]n  the  agLilomeraiicn  of  staie-S  which  formed  the  Republic  of 
Columbia,  the  great  mass  of  gold  collected  in  Choco,  Antiuquia, 
and  Popavan,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  derived 
from  diggings  and  washings.  From  all  we  can  learn,  throughout 
all  these  regions  only  one  mine  has  been  oj^ened  out  in  the  solid 
porphyritic  rock — which  at  the  Vega  de  Supia  contains  auriferous 
pyrites.  This  mine  was  worked  by  an  English  company,  and  the 
scientific  details  are  describeil  bv  M.  BoussingaiiU,  from  whom 
we  have  ascertained  tlial  in  the  undr-rgrouml  gold  mines  of  New 
Grenada  profit  was  only  obiained  &o  lung  as  the  pyritous  matrix 
of  the  ore  was  soft — but  downwards,  where  it  became  hard  and 
tntractabte,  the  works  were  valueless.  We  are  further  emitted  to 
tay,  frum  personal  ctmnnunicaiion  with  tiiis  distinguished  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  ojunion,  founded  on 
a  residence  in  Souil]    America,  is  that  in  general  gold  cannot  be 
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extraclcd  uiib  .iilvnnta^e  by  man  from  its  parent  site,  owing,  as 
he  believes,  tu  its  u&Uiil  uiinutc  ilifTusion  through  large  bodies  of 
rock,  which  the  grand  forces  of  nature  aloue  can  Mifiicieatlj 
triturate. 

Calipoania,  while  untier  llie  nominal  snaj  of  ihc  Mcxicau, 
watheld  in  admiration  by  naluralists  from  the  glimjises  they  bad 
hnd  of  its  products^  and  principally  ihrungh  the  eye  and  pen  of 
ifuinboldt ;  but  nothing  was  known  of  its  metalliferous  resouroet. 
'I'hc  HoriiLultural  Society  of  London  sent  their  most  zealous, 
and.  alas  !  most  unfortunate  missionary,  the  zealous  botanist 
Robert  Douglas;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Earl  oi 
Derby  hud  their  rangers  for  plants  and  animals;  but  aUhough 
these  scientific  envoys  brouofbl  or  sejit  back  specimens  which 
much  enriched  our  flora  and  fauna,  they  bad  not  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  and  &n,w  no  gold.  They  were  blamed  for  this. 
It  was  even  reported,  after  the  first  announcement  of  the  Calt- 
fornian  neaUb.  that  the  routs  of  some  of  the  pines  sent  home  to 
England  were  found  to  have  smalWlukes  of  gold  held  ingetfaer 
in  the  clotted  earth  still  aliachcil  to  ibem  !  But  we  must  do 
our  botanists  the  justice  to  say,  that  neither  did  a  good  Auicriciu 
jnincralogist,  who  folluued  them,  discover  the  gold  drift;  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  it  is  covered  by  much  Hue  vegetable  siiil.  Upon  ibe 
old  residents,  however,  some  of  the  precious  article  must  bare 
occasionally  obtruded  itself,  and  ihcre  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  intelligent  Jesuits  wcie  acquainted  with  ibc  fact  thai  gold 
existed  in  the  coarse  detritus  of  the  plateaux  which  lie  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  low  country.  Thus  much  we  do 
know,  that  about  thirty  ye.irs  ago,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Lllice  was  employing  his  active  mind  in  the  British  territory  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  K<icky  Mnuntnins,  one  of  llic  captains 
IjOf  his  ships  brnugbt  to  him  from  Cabfornia  a  splendid  specimen 
of  fzuld  in  quartz  rock,  nliich  he  still  possesses,  and  which  was 
recently  exhibited  lu  an  audience  at  the  KijmiI  Instiluiion.  If  Mr. 
Ellice  had  been  as  good  a  minrr  as  Job,  he  would  have  known  thai 
such  a  lump  of  the  dust  of  gold  must  ha^  e  many  cunijiauions ;  aad 
ims  the  Mexican  government  was  at  that  period  much  in  want  of 
[money,  he  itiight  doubdcss  have  obtained  a  cession  in  perpctoU]; 
lof  all  Upper  California  for  a  loan  which  he  could  easily  hare 
furhislicd.  In  that  case,  independeiuly  of  the  saving  of  roucb 
diplnniBlic  labour,  and  the  writing  of  several  articles  in  ihis 
Review,  the  English  woul<i  have  been  the  first  to  pass  to  the 
souih  of  the  River  Columbia  and  t»ke  possession  of  the  fine  pwl 
of  San  Francisco;  whilst  the  mining  ground  of  ihc  Sacramento 
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woald  not  onlv  have  rendered  Mr.  EUicc  tUe  richest  individnnl 


in  Burope,  but  given  us  a  boundary  which  must  have  efTectually 
Imrrett  all  protocols  ahom  the  Oregon. 

The  Jfsuils  well  knew  Umt,  in  every  Iracl  where  gold  had 
abounded,  its  extraction  was  accompanied  with  misery  and  dc- 
inoralization  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  wiih  n  signal  diminution  of 
|be  clerical  influence  over  their  minds.  The  pastoral  condition 
vf  Cahfornia  before  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  so  many  ibou- 
lods  of  natives  forming  a  mission  were  fjuietly  governed  by  a 
iingle  priest  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  nohle  tree,  as  contrasted 
vitb  iis  present  state,  or  wiih  whatever  we  can  as  yet  fancy  of 
its  futurity,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  this  famous 
Company  in  keeping  their  thumb  upon  the  existence  of  the 
♦good  thing.* 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  discoveries  of  the  Inle  adventurous  geo- 
graphers of  the  United  Sutes  wilt  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
gold  region. 

When  in  1S42  Major  Fremont  announced  bis  first  topogra- 
phical surveys  of  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
'Whole  of  the  vast  region  bounded  on  tliat  side  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  north  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  coast  ridges  of  California  and  the  Pacific,  was 
absolutely  unknown  to  geoc;raphers.  In  other  words,  a  space 
contained  within  about  12^  to  11^  of  latitude,  and  17"  to 
18*  of  longitude,  was  for  the  most  part  a  terra  inctxfuita.  In 
bis  first  journey,  Major  Fremont  traversed  tbe  ridges,  chiefly 
limestones,  and  utmost  mole-like  worked  his  way  by  'cai'ions,*  or 
natural  tunnels  and  fissures,  determining  the  height  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  ihe  drainage  towartis  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  He  thus  fairly  bored  into  the  'great  unknown,' 
which  was  to  he  the  high  road  to  California;  and  be  all  honour 
given  to  him  for  what  he  so  did — though  it  should  never  be 
fcrgotten  that  onr  own  accomplished  countryman,  Sir  William 
Drummond  Stewavi  of  Grantully,  was  the  first  white  man  who 
cxplorcil  the  sources  of  the  great  Aiioniic  rivers  in  the  Uocky 
}k|oantnins.  Fremont  next  invaded  the  eastern  edges  of  what  be 
aftcrwnnls  dctermLned  to  be  a  vast  basin,  and  launched  the  first 
Irail  India-rubber  canoe  on  one  of  its  large  salt  lakes.  From 
what  is  now  known  of  its  aspect,  and  from  the  few  fussils  collected 
in  it,  we  apprehend  thnt  the  chief  portii:>n  of  the  basin  between 
the  RiKrky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  across  which  the 
settlers  from  the  United  Slates  pnss  to  California,  is  cotnjMscd 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  rotks — those  of  the  age  of  our  chalk 
much  abounding — in  none  of  which  will  auy  gold  be  dis- 
covered. 
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In  hi«  nettitirver.  Fremont  liavinj;  acIranceJ  «o  far  to  tlie  wtit 
Its  to  i»ass  ibe  Cascades  where  the  Columbia  traverse*  the  moun- 
^laiiis  which  furin  the   nurlhern  exirciiiitv  of  ibe  Sierra   Nevada, 
'boldlr  explored  ihat  chain  souibwards  in  the  heart  of  the  winter. 
^The  manner  in  which  this  was  carried  ont  by  himself,  his  mm- 
lanions  and  rolloivers.  is  perhaps  about  as  bright  an  example  of 
'energy  and  [>crscverance  as  any  upon  rccurd  ;  and  his  results,  tn- 
'cluding  numerous  astronomical  oltseivnlions,  well  enlitled  him 
to  the  E;:ohl  Victoria  me<lnl  of  our  Ruyal  Geographical  Soaeiy.* 
After  truly  wonderful   exertions  amid  the  most  wretched  tribei 
*af   half-starving    Indians,    the    party^    necessaiily    divided    for  a 
ime  in    traversing:  their  last   difficult   and    cnlminating*  ridge 
*Cf  the  Sierra  Nevada,  descended  from  the  region  of  snow  and 
pines   lu  plateaux  of  oaks,  and  happily  (Icboiichcd  into   the  low 
'country  watered  bv   the  sources  of   the  Sncr:iment<),  which  was 
'«o  soon  to  become  a  Dorado,  and  the  property  of  the  nation  to 
**hich  these  few  stragjjlers  belonged  !     Ai  ibai  time  not  a  wortl 
I'liad  been  breathed  of  j^uld.  and  Mr.  Sutler,  the  ex>officer  of  the 
L  Swiss  guard  of  Charles   X.,  was  steadily  employe*!  in  his  New 
Helvetia  upon  the  improvements  of  his  farm.     Fremont,  bein*  re- 
freshed, porsurd  bis  journey  along  the  low  country  by  the  western 
'«dge  of  the  Sierra  Nev'ada,  and  uflcr   triumphing  over   new,  if 
not  greater  difficulties,  owing'  to  the  savage  nature  of  the  people, 
be  retraversed  that  chain  in  a  more  southern  latitnde,  and  reined 
his  own  lerritory — only  however  to  re-explore  the  chief  piiinis  in 
subsequent  years,  and  to  complete  our  accjuaintancc  with  their 
geography  and  lopograjihv. 

The  great  expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes  incladed  a 
skilful  mineraIoi;iist  and  geologist.  Mr.  Dona;  and  to  him  we 
i'arc  indebted,  aniong  other  things,  for  u  Geological  Report  on 
California.  Hut  neitbcr  when  he  was  there  was  anything^  known 
<tf  the  rich  auriferous  deposits.  We  learnt,  however,  from  himi 
tlmt  peaks  of  erupiivc  rocks  were  seen  rising  through  slaty  str»lB, 
"ami  that  in  the  ^alleys  and  ravines  extending  from  the  roots  of 
Ihese  mouninins  there  were  large  accumulations  of  gravel,  shingle, 
and  sand,  through  which  llowed  the  affluents  of  the  Sacramento, 
It  was  ia  one  of  these  that — some  time  after  IHna's  visit — the 
catting  of  a  trench  for  a  mill-race  laid  open  a  portion  of  the, 
famous  g<)lden  detritus,  and  thus  an  accumulation  of  extmordiaBTJ 
wealth  was  accidentally  uncovered. 

The  population   being  scanty,  the  proportion  of  gold  in  \ht 
Uebrii  very  great,  and  the  extraction  easy,  it  it  m>t  surprinng 


*  The  iwnorama  laicljr  npcncHl  in  Piccadilljr  liv,  no  doubf,  extcudnl  Ibe  *^f^ 
Ciilitm  ijf  Cjtuncl  Kccinunt'a  laboun  licrr. 
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lliat  such  a  discoverr  should  h»v«  six>n  attracled  crowds  ofspecu' 
latiirs,  ovprpowcred  for  a  time  all  repular  industry,  and  made  the 
frrrtnnes  of  somp  lncl(T  idvcmurers  who  rnuld  coniTnand  the  mosf 
hands,  or  of  t how  who  still  mori*  niscly  sent  thither  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  hfc  to  W  bnrtprvd  for  lumps  of  native  g;nld. 
But  obser\'e — the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nerada,  from  which  thii' 
^Iden  dptrilus  has  heen  derived,  and  Iml^ed  in  ravines  or  spread 
out  inplalenux  mtw  traversed  hv  tbe  nffluenls  of  the  Sncramenlo 
and  St.  Joaquin,  are  the  same a^thnse  which  ran^e  ticross  our  own 
norlh-westcrn  settlements  beyond  the  Oregon,  thence  through 
Russian  America,  and  which  also,  pnssinjr  ihrongh  Mexico,  extend 
lo  the  great  Cordillera  of  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  south.  Now  in  all 
tbe  southem  part  of  this  chain,  we  have  already  seen  how  sedu- 
Inuflly  the  early  settlers  hunted  for  pold,  and  that  tliey  only  htt 
upon  ii  in  certain  limited  patches  or  points.  In  their  recent  easy 
conquest  of  Upper  Mexico  the  American  army,  lo  its  honour  be  il 
said,  had  both  naturalists  and  geojp^phers  in  its  ranks;  and  these 
laid  down,  &&  Fremont  had  done  for  other  regions,  the  courses 
of  the  great  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Colorndoof  California,  both  of 
which  have  their  rise  in  the  Kocky  Muunlaios.  Now,  allboug^h 
New  Mexico  had  been  so  long  occupied  by  the  Sjianiards,  and 
extensively  ransacketl  in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  one  locality 
only  (Tuerto,  on  ilie  Rio  del  Norte,  between  30  and  '10  miles 
south  of  Santa  Fe)  b«3  been  found  tn  be  auriferous.  There,  again, 
the  American  authorities  tell  us  precisely  tbe  story  which  we  have 
so  often  repeated :  there,  ag^ain,  the  metalliferous  veins occurin  thtf  J 
older  slaty  rocks  perforated  by  eraplive  agency ;  them  they  ho^l 
been  worked  by  the  Spaniards  and  new  settlers  to  little  or  no  profit 
in  the  solid  rock  ;  and  there,  in  short,  what  alone  had  been  foun^ 
vxyrtk  the  cost  of  tafpour — amidst  a  most  wretched  and  deteriorated  1 
population — was  to  profii  by  tbe  ojicrations  by  which  nature  batf 
purged  the  gold  of  its  impurities,  and  left  it  loose  in  heaps  of' 
gravel,  shingle,  and  sand.  Pursue  jour  journey  with  the  Ame* 
rican  explorers  for  a  thousand  long  mdes  down  the  grand  Hio  del* 
Norte,  and,  though  ibe  rocks  are  cssenlinllv  the  same,  there  is  not 
one  other  locality  where  ihey  are  even  said  to  contain  gold.  So» 
also,  in  the  mountains  which  fl-ink  tbe  course  of  the  Gila,  that 
noble  ttibutary  of  the  Culorariot  g^dd  is  known  lo  exist  at  one  or 
two  spots  only: — and  even  such,  wc  apprehend,  will  prove  to  bC 
the  case  in  larje  portions  of  the  fianks  of  the  other  and  unex'4 
plurcd  parts  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

The  Mexican  tracts  of  Sonura  and   Sinaloa,*   to  the  south  ol 

' LfOwef 

*  Although  v«   hMt  nnt   incltiO^  th^m    in    mir   nltwr  Imig   lUt  at  ayltwhlis, 
•e  ougbt    la  otMCtve    tliAt  the    Piench    woiki  of  M.  Dupoiit  OR    Mesioo,   aniJ    of 
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1/iwer  CaUrornia.  bnve,  we  admit,  furnished  a  notable  quantitj  of 
alluvial  gold,  and  will  probably  afford  more  when  the  work  of 
Indians,  who  dig  with  piinied  tiickt  onlj.  is  taken  up  by  our  own 
race.  We  are  sliU  %'ery  ignorant  of  the  mineral  res4>urces  of 
Loner  California;  but  if  the  views  of  Lieutenant  BufTam  who 
resided  there  arc  to  be  confided  in,  tbe  mouniaios  of  the  lower 
province  will  prove  as  conspicuously  rich  in  silver  and  copper  as 
those  of  Upper  Calilornia  bai'e  been  in  gold.  If  this  hypothesis 
prove  correct,  experience  will  announce  (and  probably  ere  a 
quarter  of  a  century  shall  have  elapsed)  whether  the  sirady  and 
long-continued  supply  which  characienxes  the  working  of  tlie 
baser  meials,  will  not  much  more  than  ctiunterbalance  in  real 
value  the  results  of  the  dilu\ial  golden  torrent  at  which  msny 
good  people  are  now  so  frightened.  In  referring  to  tbe  little 
work  of  Mr.  Buffam  (one  of  the  last  of  the  flying  sheets  from  tbe 
Dorado  which  we  have  seen)  we  have  reason  lo  think  that  he 
describes  faithfully  what  he  saw,  and  althout;h,  as  geologists,  we 
might  sharply  criticise  his  vision  of  tbe  gold  having  been  ejected 
from  volcanos,  we  will  merely  say  that  the  book  may  be  read  to 
advantage  by  those  persons  who  will  ponder  upon  the  mishaps  as 
Well  as  upon  the  enticements  offered  to  gold  adventarers.  Ijke 
all  his  associates  this  officer  underwent  much  banl  manual  labour 
and  privation  at  the  diggings  in  order  to  fill  his  bag,  and  was  at 
one  moment  so  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  scurvy,  that  but  lor 
the  happy  discovery  of  a  few  young,  growing  beans,  accidentally 
scattered  from  the  toad  of  a  passing  mule,  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  his  brother  gold- 
bunters.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  as  soon  as  all  the  'placers'  are 
occupied,  and  that  the  quantity  of  gold  diminishes,  tbe  fresh 
comers  fn»m  the  old  Stales  will,  in  spite  of  all  authority,  '  foray 
southwards,*  like  our  nioss-iruupers  of  old.  In  this  case  ttw 
portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  still  pertains  by  treaty  to 
Mexico,  will  soon  belong  de  facto  to  marauders  from  the  United 
Slates.  We  thereforecommend  Mr.  Bufliim  for  having  honourably 
suggested  lo  his  government  to  purchase  Lower  Califurnia  from 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  legalize  an  occupation  which  sooner  or  later 
ii  inevitable. 

M.  DuAot  cl«  MoCnu  cm  ihn  Otr)(iiti  a.iii]  llie  Calironii.-u,  arc  amonf  tb«  mMl  in>- 
pnrliUil  contribution  wliicli  1iat«  Ixvn  ttucI^  of  l)il«  ycarKo  our  *cquainl«nc«  with 
lh(>  ininn  of  NtiiCli  Amcricm  aiij  Mvxico  Kiitertur  tu  ibc  tli«ctirrry  of  (i>r  wralib  of 
CftlifinKis.  M.  D<il1»t  ilr  Mufru  liu  itiil«r'l  Kivrri  k  clnraccomil  of  ibe  aurifrttitu 
wcallt)  ur  the  ftUuria  of  lb«  prvviiicff  of  Sonora  artd  Siiialoa,  Mitd  tbe  cnnarquent  iu- 
fRMluclion  of  Eum|!ran  goudt.  Tii«  tnxp«  oT  t!ii*  Milliur,  piiMitbwl  at  lb*  txytt^e  of 
tiM  Prrncb  Gur«runiei(tt  coiM)i<ule  tsIukIiIc  addiiium  tv  our  gtograpljical  kiHtwlnl^f. 
(Em|ilinalii<n  du  Territoin  dc  I'Ofegoii,  <l«  CAlifoniin,  &Cq  pmiluil  lea  AuuiM 
lb40,  1841,  It  181S.) 
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or  the  tract  of  Upper  California  which  is  ftnown  to  be  highly 
murifernus  (in  patches  be  it  observed  only),  no  accurate  topo- 
graphical description  has  yet  been  given.  The  best  mincralugical 
account  is  that  by  the  Kev.  C  S.  Lvman ;  but  he  begins  with 
what  we  must  call  an  astoundinir  stilement, — 

*  Tliat  ilie  gold  region  i8  a  longitudinal  strip  or  tract  from  10  to  40 
miles  in  width,  lying  about  midway,  or  a  little  lower,  between  the  base 
and  summit  uf  the  range,  and  extending  in  length  a  distance  ofman-y 
hundred  miles;  active  operations  being  already  carried  on  through  an 
extent  of  400  or  6U0  miles  at  least.' 

If  Mr.  Lyman  had  surveyed  all  this  region  himself,  wc  should 
be  the  lust  to  throw  any  doubt  on  bis  assertion,  however  sweeping ; 
but  he  claims  no  such  range  of  actual  nbservatinn — he  merely 
travelled  ihrough  a  district  of  about  100  miles  in  length — i.e, 
from  lai.  J9°  north  to  lai.  37i°.  AVe  must  therefore  protest  against 
the  inference  thnl  u\\  these  ^  many  hundreds  uf  miles'  arc  as 
richly  auriferous  as  the  tract  which  he  really  explored  and  ably 
describes.  As  well  mi^^ht  we  take  the  northernmost  of  the 
works  on  the  casieni  flank  of  the  Ural  beyond  Peiropavlosk, 
ami  the  southcnmiost  on  the  Tashlan,  and  say,  thai  throughout 
a  mountainous  region  having  a  widih  varying  from  2°  to  3°  of 
longitude,  and  a  length  of  0^  of  laiiiude,  gold  was  actively 
worked; — the  truth  being,  that  gold  has  only  been  found  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  exlraciion  at  about  ten  very  limiicd  lucalilies 
in  that  Uralian  chain,  GOO  miles  in  length.  In  respect  to 
CaUfornia,  we  luive  yet  seen  nn  accounts  of  any  notable  pro* 
duce  of  gold,  except  from  the  plateaux  of  ancient  dril't  or  dilu- 
rium  through  which  the  Rio  detos  Americanos,  the  Stanislaus,  the 
Xuwalumiies,  the  Merced,  the  Mnriposa,  and  King's  River  flov 
— all  of  them  tributaries  of  ihe  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
Thespouor  *  placers '  which  are  highly  auriferous  are  peiuliarly 
distinguished,  say  Mr.  Lyman  and  others,  by  a  most  copious  dis- 
tribution of  detritus  of  quartz  rock,  in  the  fragments  of  which, 
and  associated  with  nhich.  the  gold  is  usually  found.  Now  litis 
quartz  is,  as  in  other  countries,  nothing  more  than  the  broken- 
up  veinstones  that  traverse  the  slaty  rocks,  w  hich,  resting  in  natural 
masses  against  mica  schists  and  gneiss,  are  finally  flanked  by 
noble  mountains  of  granite  constituting  the  peaks  of  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada.  Justly  conceiving  this  detritus  to  be  the  result  of  former 
grand  debacles — like  tlutsc  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  having 
produced  our  common  gravel  of  Korope  and  the  gold  and  mam> 
moth  debris  of  Siberin — Mr.  Lyman  seems  to  lja\c  been  for  a 
lime  puzzled  to  find  the  parent  rock  of  all  these  heaps  of  quartz 
rubbish  anil  their  asslK:iatt^d  gold.     It  is  true  that  be  soon  saw 

I  plenty  of  quartz  reinslonei  'in  site/  apparently  rising  up  from 
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the  bowels  of  ihe  earth  aod  culling  tbrno^ball  the  Urals;  bat  as 
he  (leteclcU  Utile  vr  do  guld  in  ibcui,  he  could  nut  exactly  make 
up  his  mind  ibal  ihey  had  furnished  the  are.  It  never  occurred 
lo  him  that  if  thesp  vein&tones  happened  to  have  been  cbied; 
auriferous  near  their  ujtper  ftarttf  they  noutd  not  frequently 
present  in  Ibeir  now  exposed  and  abraded  |Uirts  much  of  what  he 
was  in  search  of. 

in  the  lollowing year,  bonerer.  more prnmisin^indiratinnt  were 
delected  in  one  or  two  localities,  and  the  same  aothur  adds — 

'  These  veins  are  of  course  not  workvd  yet,  as  it  is  more  profiiMt 
to  dig  the  wa$h-gold.  .  .  .  The  working  uf  tlie  inunubmble  neb 
veios  wiiicli  uiiJoubtedly  will  be  opened  in  the  rauutitaiiis  will  ooa* 
stitutc  an  iuiiucivK;  and  profitable  luioiiig  business  far  centuries.  I 
have  no  feur  tliat  tJie  gold,  as  tnautj  may  imaffiur,  will  ie  dug  oui  in 
a  year  or  two.' 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lyman,  Utai  the  diggings  are  not 
likely  to  he  exlmusted  in  a  year  or  two; — but  .is  to  the  gold  prodoc- 
liveiiess  <tf  the  t v^xon  j'oi- cetdHrieg,  «c  beg  to  doubt.  Meaoivhde, 
we  invite  altenlUin  to  his  candid  aditiission  that  gold-washiog  ii 
much  more  pnifilablc  than  mining;  and  also  to  a  cnmmunicalxiB 
of  tbc  same  writer  to  Pnifessor  Silliman's  excellent  jnnmal  \m 
October.  1849 — wbere.  after  mentioning  the  grand  prizes  ob- 
tained by  some  in  the  Sacramento  loilcry,  be  honestly  says, — 

'But  for  these  fortunate  digger!*,  there  am  ihousnttds  who  scartt 
tarn  a  dollar  a  day.  From  the  best  iiifurnmlion  I  can  get,  industriooi 
workers  have  not  averaged  more  thau  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day — some 
estimate  it  much  lower  ;  luultitudes  do  not  pay  expenses. 

£ven  more  moderate  views  have  since  been  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  an  experienced  miner  resident  at  the  cligging^s  to  a 
gentleman  of  our  arquainlimce  in  ibis  countrv.  His  anticipa- 
tions are  thus  detailed  : — 

*  In  1848  the  population  eonnisted  of  about  15,000 
souls  Et  the  mines ;  the  average  pt<nfita 
about  10  dollars  per  day — 300  working 
days AS  millioas. 

*Ia  1649.  Populatiou  about  40,000,  wliose  earning!! 
9'ill  average  five  dollars  per  day  at  300 
working  days         .....     60  |» 

*In  1850.  Population  probably  about  60.000;  earn- 
ing alxiut  four  ijullar»  per  day  .         .72         „ 

*  To  I8S1.  ropuhition  probably  about  100,000  sonN ; 
earnirigH  probably  averaging  two  dollars 

^*  per  day         ......     60         ,| 

'In  1832.  Population    probably  rwiuced    to    .50,000 

raulfi,  earning  two  dollars  per  day         .30         »^ 
I* In  1853  there  will  probably  be  straggling  parties 
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iraeitnf^  al  the  mines  alrearty  worked 
b«fore,  not  earning  more  than  two  dol- 
lars per  day ;  tlie  whole  populatJr»n  being" 
pmljubly  reduced  to  30,000  souls  .         .     18  millions. 
•ItfMtlf — the  digging:--)  w'H   b^  exhaimtpd  by  dtfi^recs,  nnd  fall  into 
the  Hnie  condition  w  the  Soulh  American  (gold)  mirier  ;  althoutrh  Tor 
ei^  jresn  loriger  at  least  the>-  will  yield  juimiaJly  about  six  mitliom 
of  dollitfs.'     (See  SpeetatoTy  April  6,  18.50.) 

Ahhouijh  wc  ilo  not  believe  ibe  exhaustion  will  be  .it  all  to  rapid 
ns  this  last  writer  had  anticipated — and  inilced  more  recoiit 
acmunts  hare  alrrady  nverspi  some  of  his  figures — wc  may 
ht^re  sustain  our  general  inferences  by  referring  to  n  very 
Ytrikinv  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  clCT*er  young  rambler,  who  suc- 
cessively played  the  pans  of  soldier-volunteer,  gobt-bunter,  and 
hnuse-.ind-sis'n  painter  in  L'pper  nnd  Ltiwer  California,  en- 
titlrd  ihe  '  Pers<)nal  Adventures'  of  \V.  R.  Hvan.  'I'he  acrounl 
it  fives  us  of  the  hardships  the  miner  has  to  undergo,  the  fevers 
and  agues  which  assail  him,  and  the  lotter}-  he  throws  into,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hordes  of  pnrnblers  and  thieves  he  has  to  enanintcr 
before  he  pockets  his  first  fragment  of  gxild  at  a  distant '  placer/ 
it  most  lively  and  amusing — nnd  wc  hope  it  may  do  some  good  in 
checking  the  ^uxfo  with  which  so  many  have  hitherto  joined  in 
ihe  beart-stirrmg  stave — 

'Oh  California! 
That  'i  the  land  for  me ! 
I  'ii!  bound  for  the  Sucrameiito 
With  the  wash-bow!  on  my  knee.* 

"ffis  military  career  being  over,  and  unable,  like  his  gallant 
cmnpanions  (of  some  of  whom  be  dashes  off  strong  likenesses), 
to  obtain  anv  portion  of  the  160  arrps  that  had  been  promised  to 
«ftch  volunteer  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Hyan  at  length  starts  from 
Monterey  for  the  'diggins,'  ns  one  of  an  United  Company  thf  five 
persons,  bound  together  by  a  code  of  excellent  regulations.  Long, 
however,  before  ihev  rrachcd  the  poldcii  tract,  the  members  of 
tbe  firm  found  out  their  incompaLibilltles,  and  after  n  scries  of 
laugbable  mishaps  the  Companv  was  dissolved  at  the  Pueblo  San 
Jose;  only  Mr.  Rvan  and  one  sturdy  fellow  (HalHday)  from  thft 
Stales  proceeding  tr)  lace  the  hills  together.  In  the  hi«her 
regions,  near  '  Bob  Livermore's  *  farm,  the  fullowing  parley  Vwk 
place  between  these  two  steady  allies  and  a  well -bearded,  Icaibcr- 
conted  citizen,  armed  to  the  leeih  with  rifle,  pistols,  an<l  long 
Vnives,  who  was  on  his  way  from  the  Paradise  to  which  tbejf 
were  advancing : — 

' ''  What  luck  have  jou  I*ad  at  the  mine*«?"     "Darned  llttfe;  we 
tnade  jist  enough  to  pay  our  way  along  the  road.**    "  What  chance 
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do  you  thiuk  wv'll  have?"  "Well,  I  guew  you'll  have  ekanctt 
enough,  bur  darned  few  partainties.  Unlesn  you  keep  your  eye*  skinned 
and  sleep  without  utiiking,  tbey  Ml  »teal  the  very  no»e  off  your  face." 
"How  are  they  off  for  provender  for  the  horses?"  "There  ain't  a 
blade  uf  graB8  in  the  whole  darned  country.  ]f  it  wam't  that  this  here 
tarnal  crittt^r  of  mine  managed  to  live  upon  aconu  and  rotten-stone, 
I  guess  as  liow  he'd  a  been  a  Rouner  somu  weekn  ago.  Hut  don't  hi 
Ifti*  srar  ye,  itrangrrs,  for  thert'jt  moutUains  of  yoold  if  you  ctat 
only  get  at  it.  Good  nigiit,  my  truuips,  1  wi*;h  you  luck."  ' — Itj/am  •• 
i.  p.  290. 

The  known  '  placers  *  of  the  whole  region  are  twelve  or  fJ»P 

leetj  in  number;   but  our  friends  only  visiicil  nnc — in  a  Et^'ge  of 

lihc  Stanislaus  luricni,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Jtwiquin.      Here  the 

lair  exerteil  themselves  lo  the  ulmosl — stout  Halltday  earnioj^ 

an  average  about  eifrht  dollars*  worth  per  diem,  anJ  our  less 

bust  countryman  about  fwur  or  five;  but  a  brief  experience  of 

awfully  huvd  work  under  the  hot  sun,  and  then  sleeping  on  cold, 

damp  gn^uunil,  throwing  off  powerful  i-xlialations,  sufTiceU  lo  turn 

(Our  two  gold-hunters  into  traffickers.     They  were   glad   to  sell 

['.Iheir  Worn-out  great-conis  and  arms  for  twenty  limes  their  value. 

;pnd,  having  thus  made  a  little  purse,  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the 

Y*  diggings,'  which  tbcy  considered  fit  only  for  '  ntggers.* 

Females  are,  it  appears,  so  scarce  in  California,  and  in  such 
>«Iemand,  thnt  Mr.  Sydney  Hprberi  will  be  a  great  brnefarlnr  if 
he  wilt  send  one  or  two  of  his  shiploads  ihilher.  Mr.  Ryoa 
has  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  young  females  who  arc  earning  a 
bare  subsistence  by  their  needle  might  be  thus  at  once  tran»- 
planied  from  poveriv  to  comparative  comfiirt.  The  very  ao- 
Dounceraent  at  San  rranciscn  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Farnham,  a 
Writer  on  prison  disciiiliue,  was  coming  (unfortunately  she  nexcT 
arrived)  with  a  cargo  of  *  houris/  created  more  excitement  than 
bad  ever  been  witnessed.  The  same  author  records,  indeed,  how 
one  of  the  moit  successful  of  the  speculators  of  the  Sacramenta 
mines  was  the  wife  of  a  stalwart  digqei;  who  by  shrrt-washing  at 
twelve  dollars  a  dozen  made  a  much  heavier  b»g  than  her  hard- 
working husband  by  gold-wasLing.  Another  speculator,  one  Dr. 
Dan,  an  Irish  gentleman,  prospered  by  selling  quinine  to  the  sick 
at  a  hundred  dollars  the  dose, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  of  iron  frames,  and  ac- 
customed to  hard  labour,  have,  after  a  year  or  more  of  severe 
toil,  amassed  sums  varying  from  four  lo  eight  thousand  dollars 
—nor  do  ue  question  that  such  will  be  the  case  as  long  as  the 
•nperfici.-il  tUy.jxns  are  rich  ;  but  these  are  the  rare  birds  who 
Soar  above  all  dillicuhics.  ivhiUl  hun<ireds  around  them  fail — and 
Will  continue  lo  fail.     We    should   observe,  perhaps,   that  Mr, 
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Ryan's  detcription  of  the  '  diggins '  might  lead  some  readers  to 
think  that  he  and  his  assodaies  in  the  Stanislaus  gor^e  wt*rc  at 
work  upon  ihe  »(>lid  rock  :  but  he  is  no  fceolo^ist.  Perhaps  his 
owo  pencil  is  suSicient  to  counteract  his  less  skilful  pen — hut  in 
fact  he  means  no  more  than  what  we  knew  from  the  few  men  of 
sctence  who  have  visiieil  the  '  pUcrers,*  viz.  that  the  chief  heaps 
of  gold  are  in  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  g^enerally  descending 
into  '  |KK:kets'  or  holes,  which  pciieirate  far  into  chinks  or  cracks 
io  the  water-worn  surface  of  the  vertical  slates :  the  whole 
corered  by  masses  of  coarse  shingle  and  rubbish,  sometimes  of 
considerable  thirkncss.  For  the  icsl,  Mr.  Ryan,  strongly  con- 
firming our  views  by  his  statement  that  many  spots  are  already 
'dug  out,'  indulges  in  sanguine  prophecies  of  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  present  system  of  wild,  disorderly,  individual 
mining  shall  have  been  replaced  by  welt-organized  and  dis- 
ciplined bodies.  If  Mr.  Ryan  thinks  these  companies  in  Jore 
are  to  rival  CrcEsus  by  labouring  on  the  solid  rocks,  we  beg  to 
hesitate.  We  can  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  if  they  should  apply 
more  skill  and  more  quicksilver  to  tlie  rich  ^rt/?, much  more  gtild 
might  be  extracted  from  it — the  diflusion  of  spangles  or  flakes  of 
gold  being  infinitely  more  abundant  than  in  any  tract  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

We  liave  already  referred  to  Lieut,  Buflam,  whose  sketches  of 
life  in  the  '  diggings'  are  precise,  graphic,  and  pregnant  with  the 
same  morai.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  '  last  works  '  on  California. 
We  have  just  received  another  entitled  *  Eldorado,  or  .Adventures 
in  the  Path  of  Empire,'  by  Mr.  Bajard  Taylor; — and  it  also  is 
highly  interesting  as  a  record  made  upon  the  s^)ot  of  wlml  the 
author  truly  styles  'the  marvellous  and  transitory  condition  of 
Society  in  that  region  during  1849,*  His  description  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  as  he  first  found  it,  with  its  canvas  bouses, 
which  when  lighted  up  were  transparencies  I)y  nigbt,  as  com- 
pared with  the  regularly  constructed  town  which  he  saw  lher« 
on  returning  in  a  few  inuuths  from  Monterey,  is  very  striking. 
His  lists  of  prices  exceed  all  belief: — e.  n.  a  gambliti;;  canvas 
tent  25  feet  by  15  is  stated  to  have  been  let  for  40.004)  dollars 
a-ycar  !  In  respect,  however,  to  mining  settlers,  he  fairly  gives 
us  the  foul  as  well  as  the  fair  weather  side  when  he  says, 
'  Numbers  of  men  who  had  landed  only  a  few  months  before  ia 
the  fulness  of  hale  and  lusty  maidiood,  were  walking  about  nearly 
as  shrunken  and  bloodless  as  the  corpses  they  Mould  scxtn  become.* 
—(vol.  i.  p.  207.;} 

Mr.  Taylor  visits  two  or  three  of  the  'placers,*  first  at  the 
Mokelumne,  near  the  new  tnwn  of  Stockton,  and  afterwards  ona 
of  the  most  distant  of  the  Sacramento  sites  called  the  'Volcano 
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Mines,'  vhich,  tts  be  snjt,  are  near  the  craters  of  volauines  loaf 
extinct.  Ill  tlwse  'placers*  tlic  most  firolcl  had  been  fooDii  im 
ibc  buitoms  or  sides  of  those  narrow,  abrupt  transverse  fissam, 
so  frequent  ia  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Now.  these  cross-rents,  or 
'  gulchpSf'  of  p-eai  depth  wrre.  as  all  ideologists  know,  made  at  «■ 
anterior  period,  when  the  srold-vems  were  broken  np,  and  wbea 
tbe  ore.  bcin^  forcibly  separated,  tras  lodgrcd  in  the  boles  «- 
'pockets*  produced  bf  aqueous  abrasion  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
Jughty-incUned  talc  slntes.  A  mistAke  naturally-  enough  made  by 
many  persoos  is  iu  supposing  that  the  present  rivers  have  dis- 
.tributcd  the  chief  innssrs  uf  gold,  when  in  fact  tliey  have  do 
mure  separated  these  from  the  parent  rock,  than  ibcy  have  by 
their  own  n^nry  formetl  tbe  pn>found  chasms  in  which  they  now 
fioiv.  At  the  same  time,  nc  can  easily  oodersland  how  in  that 
torrential  country  the  present  streams  descending  from  the  Siena 
Nevada  re-as^rcf^ate  ]ar^  quaniiiics  of  the  smaller  and  finer 
gold-dust  in  hars  or  banks,  wliore  iliev  empiv  ibemselvea  into  ibe 
lower  country. 

As  JM.  Adolph  Erman  anticipatnl  from  the  character  of  ibr 
rocks  in  tbe  coast  ran^e,  <!;old  has  been  discovered  in  it,  both  ofl 
,lhe  Triniia  river  about  3^^  north  of  -San  Francisco,  and  near  San 
Antnnirt,  sixlv  miles  soutb  of  it.  But  the  amount  of  piiidace 
obtained  at  these  new  'placers*  is  Irtilm^;  and  iu  ibe  mcao 
time  their  nide  iaolaiion,  near  1^00  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
sustains  our  assertion  iliat  it  is  in  patches  only,  and  ofien  at  r«y 
great  intenals,  ihnl  these  gold  alluvia  will  be  met  with.  VV'e  rn&y 
well  preach  attontum  to  facts  ouJy  when  the  American  news* 
papers  thus  herald  their  nnnonacement  of  tfaes«  new  placert  ia 
tbe  coast  range  : — 

*  Discoreries  liave  been  made  wrliich  almost  inditce  as  to  brieve  that 
the  whole  country  frocn  San  Diego  to  Cape  Mendocino,  from  the  Paeifte 
lo  tlie  fopraust  ridg:ie  of  tlie  Nevada  {i.€.  about  1 10,000  ttjuore  miUt)^ 
aod  Heaven  know^  ho^v  tiiiiriL  fartht^,  ha\'«  been  compk'tely  aeannri 
and  epiced  with  tEie  yeltuw  grains! !' 

The  real  truth  in  this  matter  is  told  by  Burke,  oue  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  most  adrentumus  friends,  who  seems  to  have  visited  aiU 
ibe  known  localities  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  its  flanks,  and 
who,  when  an  allusion  was  made  to  tbe  gold  being  found  nvtr 
au  area  of  fiom  five  io  eight  hundred  mdes,  contemptuously 
leiorted,— 

*  All  stuff  r  I  know  better  tlian  that,  and  so  do  tlioasaiids  more  by 
)du8  lime.  They  forget  Untc  fnr  they  may  go  befttre  thej  ooue  to  what 
we  mlnen  call  a  likefy  place.' — Byart,  ii.  p.  67. 

•    If  snch  be  tbe  state  of  things  at  tlie  diggings  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia 
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fornia  (anil  we  h&vo  fairly  cited  Amcrioui  at  well  as  Brititb 
nuthurilies  to  thnw  hnw  wn^es  are  falling),  we  ask  the  tnnst  sted- 
iia»l  di*ciple  of  Adam  .Siiiiib  bow  llie  four  to  five  miliidns  arc  lu 
be  prodaced  wbich  are  announced  b^  certain  »lalisls  as  the  prc^ 
bable  future  annual  inundation  ? 

We  must  cravp  tot.iyawi<rd  more  on  ih(>^oId  inlbe  solid  rocks 
of  California;  l>ecause.  if  wc  may  bavesuccec<led  in  ex)>Uinui?»b}r 
penplc  will  not  go  on  dip^ini^  nt  a  loss,  after  ibe  plums  have  been 
taken  out  of  ihc  puddins:,  our  rrailers  may  still  retire  to  tbe  fiut- 
nesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  say,  '  Ttiere  at  all  events  we  arc 
bitrencbed  upon  tbe  fold  itself — only  see  what  is  now  formally 
and  authoritatively  said  of  this  by  tbe  Hon.  J.  Butler  Kin^  in 
a  Report  to  Con<;ress.*  Well,  let  iis  see.  Mr.  Kin^  estimate* 
ibat  alxiut  forty  millions  of  dnliars'  worth  of  fold  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  the  yearit  1848  uiid  1B49.  In  respect  to  the  rivers 
flowing  into  tijc  San  Jonquiti,  he  says  th:il.  biiberto  little  resorted 
lo,  they  are  believed  by  such  as  have  visited  them  to  be  ncber 
than  those  of  tbe  Sarrnmenio.  But  iliis  is  not  yet  an  estnbhsbe«l 
point,  and  we  wait  b.*  sec  tbe  return)  from  tbe  San  Joai^uin. 
Again,  a  refcrcacc  of  z.^c^K  interest  is  made  to  the  veinstones  of 
which  Mr.  Lyman  spoke  is  having  been  recently  found,  and  ono 
of  which  is  said  lo  lie  four  miles  long. 

*  Adopting  tbe  hypothesis,'  says  Mr.  King,  *  that  the  gold  found  in 
Um  beds  of  these  strtiains  )ia5  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins  in 
tiie  quartz  thrwigb  which  they  have  forced  tlieir  way,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  rich,  and  are  said  to  be  nearly  equally  pro- 
ductive, wc  may  form  sonic  idt-a  of  the  va»t  amount  of  treasure  rcnuun* 
ing  uiiduttirlH^  in  tlie  veiii^  which  run  ttirou^h  tlie  nuunes  of  rock  in 
various  directions  over  a  cpace  of  forty  4ir  fifty  miles  wiiie,  and  near 
500  mile»  loug.  If  wc  uiay  be  allowed  to  furni  n.  conjeciure  respect- 
big  the  riclincs&  of  timti*  v(ftntt  from  thequantiiy  of  lump  or  coante 
gold  (bund  in  ihe  dry  iliggings,  where  it  npiwars  to  occupy  nearly  the 
some  superficies  it  did  originally  in  the  rock,  its  s]>ecific  gravity  being 
sufficient  to  resist  ordinary  moving  cauRcs,  wc  slioll  be  Itxl  to  an  esti- 
mate alniast  beynnd  himwin  calctilarion  and  belief.' 

Mr.  King  (able  public  servant  ns  lie  doubtless  is)  must  forgive 
OS  when  we  dissent  from  bis  logic  as  applied  lo  subierranenn 
phenomena.  If  be  c.in  orertbrctw  all  the  data  we  have  already 
put  before  our  readers,  eitlicr  as  to  the  diminution  of  gold  down- 
vrards  in  nearly  all  the  parent  vclnstuncs  which  have  been  explored, 
or  (wbich  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  practice)  its  downward  dif- 
fusion in  such  minute  niid  separate  threads  in  the  hard  rocks  as  to 
render  its  extractiim  well  nigh,  if  not  quite,  ruinous — if  he  can 
make  out  that  tins  CaWfornian  El  Dorado  <lues  differ  from  others, 
in   these  two  respects,    which   be  can  only  do  by  sinking  deep 
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shafts  in  these  very  bard  schists  and  ihcir  harder  quartz  veiDS.  we 
shall  her  quite  rcaily  to  con^atulale  him  ujiun  an  entirely  new  dis- 
covery !  No  bounds,  it  is  true,  can  then  be  set  to  the  effect  i»io- 
duccd  by  the  disembowellin];  of  these  golden  masses.  The  ^reat 
pepitcs  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Ku&sias,  stilt  by  much  the  1arjre*t 
known  (and  all  from  alluvia),  will  sink  into  mere  schoolboys' 
pebbles  alongside  of  the  huge  geodcs  which  may  be  then  drawn 
forth  from  the  very  womb  of  mother  earth,  and  the  civilized  world 
will.  Midas-like,  l>c  changed  by  Californian  gold. 

Few  need  to  be  reminded  that  some  of  our  German  ncighbottrt 
mre  of  an  imaginative  '  idiosyncracy  ;'  but  we  must  confess  we  ivere 
surprised  to  find  our  valued  friend  Dr.  Nojijerath  of  Bonn,  a 
steady  character  as  well  as  a  clever  minerah>^ist,  runninc  counter 
to  the  American  and  Siberian  aiiaU^ics  derived  from  the  eipe- 
rience  of  his  countrymen  Humboldt  and  Hose,  and  carried  so  for 
away  as  tu  adopt  the  Ujlde&t  visions  of  Mr.  Butter  King,  In  one 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  him  in  the  Gazette  of  Cologne  it  is  said 
—(and  we  doubt  not  the  accuracy  of  the  statement) — that  lo 
some  of  the  specimens  sent  to  New  York  and  Washington  there 
were  eleven  ounces  of  gold  in  four  pounds  of  rock : — that  no  spe- 
cimen gave  less  than  one  dollar's  worth  to  a  pound  of  the  rock  :— 
and  that  tbe  mean  was  fn>m  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars'  north 
to  every  pound  of  cjuaiul  In  shorty  Professor  Noggcralh  makes 
up  his  mind  [hat  there  is  enough  of  this  article  to  freight 
all  the  ships  of  tbe  world  for  ages  to  come!  But  before  our 
fundliolders  luke  fright,  we  recommend  ihem  to  wait  a  few  years. 
Let  it  first  be  shown  that  the  famous  auriferous  quartz  vein 
from  which  these  enticing  specimens  were  taken  is  really  so 
rich  in  all  its  parts,  and  wlieiLer  gold,  after  this  fashion,  be 
spread  even  all  along  its  surface  for  the  three  or  four  miles 
of  its  course.  'J'hcn  what  width  is  it  ?  We  believe  a  few  feet 
only.  Further,  let  us  convince  ourselves  that  these  specimens 
sent  to  iLc  Congress  were  not  (^likc  those  brought  to  us  in  l^mdon 
from  Norih  Carolina)  the  lit  bits  selected  by  interested  persons. 
But,  afler  all,  every  miner  knows  full  well  that  it  is  not  by 
running  ahtt^  the  top  of  the  veinstone,  as  these  first  e?cplorer$ 
have  aioMc  done,  that  the  true  iidernal  wealth  or  condition  of 
the  rock  is  to  be  ascertained.  On  the  contrary,  though  we 
may  seem  paradoxical,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  the 
richer  .-iny  vein  uf  gold  was  at  ihe  surface  the  poorer  it  would 
probably  prove  below.  Al  all  events,  however  willing  we  might 
be,  if  thirty  years  younger,  to  lake  to  the  j)ick  and  spade,  and 
try  to  g.VLii  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  diggings,  we  should, 
^ith  our  present  knowledge,  protest  against  employing  any  of 
bur  earnings  in   driving   deep  shafts  after  strings  of  gold  in 
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bard  qnartz  rock.  Our  intelligent  Icinimen  will  not  long  bura 
their  fingers  by  dipping  into  such  profitless  cauldrons ;  and  as  long 
as  the  great  masses  oi  auriferous  mtmntains  which  Providence 
kax  broken  up  for  tfteir  iKi?arc  spread  out  before  them,  xhey  knoir 
too  much  of  them  in  iheir  own  prenouitjt'  established  Siates  to 
attach  an  over-importance  to  any  of  these  gold-niines  in  the  solid 
rock. 

We  are  now  inquiring  whether  California  is  to  change  tb«i 
whole  aspect  of  the  civilized  worltl,  and  inter  alia  to  free  our 
nation  of  800,000,000jf.  nf  debt  in  a  ijuiet  and  imperceptible 
manner,  and  we  hold  that  such  a  result  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  great  natural  facts  attested  and  pstalilished  by  history  and 
•cience.  Already,  we  do  think,  more  than  enough  has  been  said 
to  justify  our  inferences  ;  but  aulagonlstic  voices  may  cry  out  that , 
we  have  not  spoken  of  a  tithe  of  the  places  where  some  gold 
occars,  or  has  been  known  to  exist.  We  reply,  that  such  loca* 
lilies  tiave  been  copiously  dwelt  upon  eUewbere,  and  that  ws 
profess  to  treat  only  of  the  great  features  of  the  case.  Those 
who  wish  to  enter  into  .iU  auriferous  details  must  study  the  great 
authority  flumboldt  and  many  other  writers  ;^but  nowhere  will 
they  find  more  useful  information  than  in  the  Essays  by  Adolph 
Krman — (the  adventurous  explorer  of  Siberia  and  KamschaiUa)' 
— which  are  inciudetl  in  our  list.  Utilizing  his  acquaintance 
with  the  auriferous  tracts  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  finding  pre- 
cisely the  same  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  California,  he  indicates 
bow,  under  like  conditions,  like  results  follow.  The  general 
gold  map  of  the  world,  which  he  has  appended  to  hts  *  Geo* 
graphisches  Verbreitung^  is  curious  as  marking  not  less  than 
77  tracts  in  which  ^old  has  lieen  worked,  or  is  known  still  to 
exist;  and  showing,  in  contradicttnn  to  the  old  received  opinion, 
how  vastly  it  predominaies  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere.  Kven  to 
this  huge  list  of  Erman's  the  names  of  many  other  places  might 
be  added,  including  one  or  two  formerly  auriferous  in  our  own 
islands  ;  but  the  important  point  for  Knglishmen  now  to  consider 
is.  the  extent  to  whieli  our  own  great  Australian  colonies  are 
likely  to  become  gold-bearing  regions.  'I'he  works  of  Count 
Strzctecki  and  others  having  made  known  the  facts,  that  the  chief 
or  eastern  ridge  of  that  continent  consists  of  palaeozoic  rocks, 
cut  through  by  syenites,  granites,  and  porphyries,  and  thai 
quartzose  rocks  occasionnlly  prevail  in  this  long  meridian  chain, 
Sir  Roderick  Murctiison  announced,  6rst  to  the  Geographical 
Sjciety  here,  and  afterwards  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Cnrnwall, 
his  belief  that,  wherevrr  such  '  constinis'  occurretl.  gold  njiglit  be 
expected  to  be  found.  Culuncl  Hclincrsen  suggested  the  samo 
idea  at  St.  Petersburgh.     Very  shortly  afterwards  not  only  were 
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several  sperimens  af  gnld  in  fm^nienls  of  quartz  rein*  fouml  in 
tfae  Blue  Mountains  north  of  Sydney,  but  one  of  the  Brttisb- 
cbnplains,  himself  a  pno<)  (rpolo^ist,  in  writini  home  rerrntly, 
thus  i-jprcsses  himself:  *This  colony  is  becominp  a  mining. 
country  as  well  as  South  Australia.  Copper,  lead,  and  ffoid 
in  ronsiderable  abundance  in  tbe  schists  and  rjuartziies  of 
Cordilleras,  (Blue  Mountains,  &r.)  Vast  numbers  of  the  popa- 
lation  are  going:  to  California,  but  »nme  day  1  ibink  we  sliall  lure  lo^ 
recall  tbem.*  Afrain,  in  the  low  ridges  of  hard,  crystalline,  Bnci< 
rocks  north  of  Adelaide,  beyond  the  tmct  where  the  copper  ores  ar» 
«o  very  prtxluctive,  Mr.  Phillips,  a  Cornish  miner,  h.is  discovered 
gold  difTnsed  pretty  extensively  in  detritus;  and  as  ihc  Gorrrn- 
Bwnl  at  home  liave  wisely  resolved  not  lo  enforce  the  applicaUDOt 
ef  the  English  law  of  royalties,  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  snpeiw 
abundant  population  there  will  soon  bring:  to  the  test  whether  the 
^old  which  eiists  be  worth  mining  or  not.  Doubtless,  if  gold  h« 
there  in  any  great  quantity,  the  small  altitude  of  the  bills  north 
of  Adelaide,  and  tlietr  moderate  distance  from  the  coast,  are 
likely  to  render  the  work  infinitely  more  profitable  ilian  when 
such  explorations  extend  to  the  centres  of  great  continents.  Time 
alone  ran  rercftl  to  us  what  it  to  be  the  value  of  these  aurifennta 
Australian  lands.  Many  of  them,  though  remunerative  in  the 
lirst  few  years,  may  ultimately.  Idee  most  ol~  our  former  gold- 
wurks,  vanish  soon  from  the  list  of  useful  and  profitable  centres 
of  mining;  and  few,  if  any,  we  apprehend,  will  ever  be  found  («l 
least  we  have  no  accounts  in  modern  times  of  any  such  wealthy 
auriferous  gravel)  to  be  as  rich  as  the  one  locality  in  Califorai* 
which  has  produced  so  much  excitement. 

In  admitting  the  exlraordiimrv  present  wealth  of  the  Califor- 
nian  tract,  we  must  at  the  same  time  say  that  we  think  it  is  too 
richlysprinkleil  to  promise  any  verv  long  durniiou  <>f  itsyield;  for 
it  is  almost  a  law  among  miners,  that  ore  loo  highly  condensed 
in  any  given  Inraliiy  of  lodes  and  reins,  is  in  the  long-run  much 
tesi  profitable  than  when  broadly  and  widely  diffused  tbrouglioul 
a  mass  of  rock;  and  thus  it  is  quite  upon  the  cards  (for  after 
all  minina:  is  gambling)  that  other  regions  witose  gold  is  chiefly 
disseminated  through  mountnin  masses,  mav  af^id  a  suppiv  fnr 
ages  to  come,  long  after  the  rich  gravel  troughs  of  California 
shall  have  been  exbau»led.  In  the  present  paucity  of  absolute 
acquaintance  with  local  data  we  must  not,  however,  underrate  the 
importance  of  this  discovery,  nor  attempt  loo  rigorously  to  define 
the  amount  of  gold  lo  be  derived  from  Upp*rr  California. 

In  our  emleavuur  lo  explain  the  cause  of  this  local  profnsion  of 
Californian  gold  »cins,  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  alientioD 
to  the  coincidence  of  a  remarkable  geographical  feature  with  the 
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mineral  phenomena  in  qncstion.  All  ibc  g^rcal  quantities  (if  the 
ure  bare  be«n  derived,  as  has  been  slated,  from  some  twe-lve  or 
ftmriccn  localities  in  tlwt  ptwiion  nf  the  western  flank  uf  the 
Sierra  Nevada  which  assnmes  a  nonh-weslei-ly  direction,  front 
that  parallel  to  the  meridian  it  had  before  followed,  between. 
37^  30'  and  39°  N.  laiimdc.  By  reference  to  ihe  map  of  Fre-i 
inont  i1  will  be  seen,  that  the  centre  of  this  westwnrd  deflectiozli 
ii  directly  opposite  to  where  the  extremity  of  an  cast  and  west 
ridsT*,  which  traverses  the  great  interior  saliferous  basin,  implngea 
upon  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  associated  with  the  protuberance 
which  aione  has  proved  to  be  9<i  eminently  auriferous  in  all  the 
long;  chain  of  mountains  ran«;ing  from  the  eternal  snows  of  Rus- 
»an  America  to  Meiicu,  Peru,  and  Chili !  If  we  had  space  and 
time,  we  might  offer  a  few  geological  reasons  for  thinking'  why 
this  intersection  of  ridges  may  account  for  a  jrreat  local  develops 
ment  of  ore,  just  as  in  mining  practice  the  richest  biauches  artt 
often  detected  where  Iwles  traverse  each  otljcr. 

In  taking  leave  of  California  we  may  sav.  that  if,  as  we  snspect, 
she  is  destined  to  follow  s^xmer  nr  later  in  the  wake  of  other  coun<« 
tries  once  auriferous,  her  future  fortunes,  far  fronn  bein^:  depressed^ 
will,  we  trust,  be  eventually  placed  on  a  much  surer  basis  than 
the  irregular  and  fitful  supplies  of  the  most  precious  metal.  In- 
stead of  crowding  together  in  the  few  gorges  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Sacrtuncolo  and  San  Joaquin,  or  on  the  plateaux 
below  tliem,  where  the  gold  has  abc>unde<l,  the  rigorous  tinmi- 
granls  from  the  old  States  will  unqaestionabty  derive  in  the  end 
from  a  virgin  soil,  so  rich  in  many  pans,  a  much  more  steady  and 
durable  wealth.  As  large  as  Italy,  and  nccupying  iicaily  the 
same  latitude  in  the  other  hi'misphere,  the  maritime  region  of 
Upper  California  is  blessed  with  a  climate  equal  if  not  superior 
tn  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  lofty  than  the  Apennines 
(gnilogically  more  venerable,  and  therefore  as  we  have  shown 
auriferous),  her  Sierra  Nevada  is  fringed  with  forests  of  gigantic 
pines;  her  plateaux,  now  dug  int^?  by  gold-hunters,  sustain  the 
most  magnificent  oaks,  many  of  which  are  fast  dlsiippearing  under 
the  axe  of  the  miner;  whilst  her  fine  rocky  slopes  and  alluvial 
plainii  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  range  (both  now 
known  to  be  metallifcntus)  are  destined  to  furnish  crops  of  wheat, 
grapes,  and  olives,  such  as  never  were  to  be  dreamt  of  when  the 
mdulcnt  Indians  dawdled  through  life  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Missionaries, 

\Vc  must  now  fly  from  California  and  its  gold  : — we  have 

already  to  apologise   for  on  excessive  issue  of  our  own  paper. 

I      And  yet  withal   the  figures  or  £.s.rl.  of  the  case  have  scarcely 

I     been  touched  upon;  fur  truly  they  are  not  the  vocation  of  those 
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vho  lilte  ourselves  only  meddle  with  the  raw  material.  Th« 
course  which  is  run  by  a  piece  of  g^old,  from  the  moment  it  is 
taken  out  of  iu  native  '  placer'  to  its  final  exit  from  the  stage, 
might  offer  mnnv  interesting  additions  to  the  wcU-known  Adven- 
tures of  a  Guinea.  If  HumbnhU  and  Jacob  approached  to  accn-' 
racy  in  giving  us  about  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  as  the 
average  annual  supply  fr«)m  all  other  sources,  before  the  addilioai 
made  by  Russia  and  California,  we  might  be  startled  at  our 
prospects— provided  these  two  countries  were  for  erer  to  furnish' 
such  supplies  as  are  spoken  of,  or  even  such  as  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Wc  hare  ventured  to  prophesy,  and  our  predictions 
hare  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  But  in  settling  the  question  d{ 
what  is  enough  and  what  is  too  much,  wc  find  that  the  best.] 
political  economists  hold  very  unsettled  opinions.  The  amount 
of  gold  in  existence  is  no/  known  to  anybotiy.  If.  indeed,  con- 
fidence is  to  be  reposed  in  the  work  on  the  precious  metals 
wriiten  by  Mr.  Jacob  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  supply  of  gold  was  then  in  no  way  a  com- 
pensation even  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  material  in  manu- 
factures and  by  wear-and-iear.  In  this  case  (those  rlaia  re- 
maining  uncontradicted)  it  must  have  been  a  great  desideratum 
for  the  commercial  world  to  discover  new  Dorados.  Siberia 
and  California  have  since  let  loose  their  golden  floods;  hut  i( 
remains  for  some  younger  worthy  to  take  up  the  mantle  of 
our  venerable  friend  Jacob,  and  show  us  by  proofs  and  figures 
at  what  rate  the  present  luxurious  generation  is  annually  con-' 
luminggold;  and  after  referring  to  every  drain  which  man  now 
applies  u>  the  nnble  metal,  he  may  end  in  persuading  some  of  us, 
that  after  all  we  have  not  a  greater  quantity  of  it  than  is  required 
for  the  positive  uses  of  the  present  day — including,  of  course,  its 
substitution  for  the  vast  issues  of  paper-money  wbich  cbarac- 
icriscd  the   period  of  Mr.  Jacob's  more  active  life.     As  sucb 

i  illustrations  are  much  called  for,  they  will,  we  hope,  be  furnished 

ty  that  meritorious  bodv,  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

After  saying  that  a  rise  of  prices  in  most  articles  will  futlow  a 

^eat  addition  to  tlie  stuck  of  precious  metals,  Mr.  M'Culloch 
goes  on  thus : — 

*  Shoukl  eight  or  nine  millionit  of  potindit  tderling  of  gold  be  hence- 
fbrtli  annually  added  to  the  exiting  Htock  of  the  conmiercial  world,  a 
Tepetition  of  the  eifwts  consequent  on  tlie  finrt  diRCOvery  of  tlit-  Ante* 
rican  luiticd  will  moitt  likely  he  experienced.* — Appendix  to  Commercial 
JiicHonary,  article  Gold, 

The  eminent  statist  has  here  sagaciously  ^carded  himself  by 
ithc  words  '  slxtuld,'  '  henceforth,'  and  '  annually/  as  to  the  native 
tproduction — and  even  the  future  effect  of  such  produce  is  coupled 
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with  a  MikeW.'  Now,  denying  as  we  do,  that  Europe  in  her 
present  advanced  stale  can  be  to  ofrcc-lcd  by  any  sudden  inon- 
^clation  of  specie  as  she  nas  in  those  times  when  a  gjcat  sovereign 
bad  but  .1  single  pair  of  silk  stockings,  and  a  Scottish  one  bor- 
IDwed  a  pair  from  one  of  his  magnates,  ue  must  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  nil  such  problems  to  ulhc-rs,  and  adhere  tu  uur  own  text 
as  inscribed  in  the  bot)k  of  Nature.  We  therefore  say,  that  if 
the  general  law  respecting  gold,  fonml  to  kohl  tnte  from  the  days 
of  Job,  has  not  been  specially  reversed  in  California,  it  follows 
-tliat,  as  every  irnugh  or  basin  has  iis  bntioni,  and  that  at  a  shal- 
low depth,  the  best  stulT  must  be  dug  out  and  washed  from  the 
rubbish  in  periods  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  amount  of 
population  employed  in  parh  digging.  The  words  •  henceforth  * 
mnd  '  annually  '  caunol,  therefore,  be  statistically  applied  t<]  such 
troughs  or  basins.  I'or  exam]>le,  if  worked  by  a  scanty  Spanish 
tir  Indian  population,  Upper  Califurnia  might  supply  a  million 
Sterling  per  annum  for  many  a  year ;  hut,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  active  Jonathans  thrown  into  it,  thai  country  m»y  be  cleared 
of  all  its  superficial  gold  in  a  few  }eurs — and  this  even  though, 
the  annual  supply  may  never  exceed  the  four  or  five  millions 
Sterling  whicii  are  mo<iestly  talked  about.  England  is  the  great 
'guld-consuniing  couniry — and  not  more  than  iliree  or  four  mil- 
lions have,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  fuuntl  their  way  to  our  »liores 
ID  the  last  two  years. 

Vet.  however  we  may  decline  to  enter  into  the  arcana  of  6gures, 
there  is  one  general  observaiion  connected  with  the  statistical 
branch  of  this  i[i(|ULry  which  in  parting  we  must  take  leave  to  make. 
So  long  as  Europe  shall  be  agitated  as  she  has  been  during  the 
last  two  or  three  jears  by  democracy  and  socialism,  bo  long  will 
xnany  persons  who  have  the  *  whorewiihal'  provide  ihentselves 
xi'ith  well-filled  purses  to  meet  the  days  of  proscription  and  exile. 
Tu  what  extent  distrust  and  panic  operate  in  abstracting  the 
precious  metals  from  circulaiion.  was  but  loo  ttcll  known  and  felt 
in  Germany,  France,  and  liat)*  at  that  recent  period  when  the 
perpetual  shifting  of  tlic  scenes  of  ihe  jmlitical  drama  furnished  an 
mi&ble  fiiend  wiih  his  Woburn  Epilogue; — 

'  Old  nauu-s  go  dntvn  like  mighty  »lii[>s  at  »ea, 
And  the  wihl  waves  scarce  answer  where  they  be ; 
Great  Powen<,  hke  MiaMis  in  a  uk.y,  elo]>e : 
Who 's  tlmt  upon  die  dickey? — It '«  the  Pope  I ' — ■ 

'  We  h*A  occaiion  in  a  rrcrnt  nniclf  m  give  tome  dnnili  of  \ht  JL»ip]>«'araiice  of 
all  roll)  siLd  pri!ciauf  wetuU  in  the  lictieit  cilte*  autt  inovtnce*  nf  revolutiuii-iiilileii 
llulj.  Iti  (lie  Auiltioti  ilo-mitiiiiiia  on  tliis  tiilc  llip  Al(«,  evcii  at  llitt  innmFitl  (Aug. 
J8A0)  no  ft»''l  Dur  lilvcr  wVutevtTT  ■<  to  b«  icfn !  H.vill]r  ori<  tpecimrii  cren  of 
•opfNv  !  T)ie  ainftU  circulstifni  ii  alill,  a*  it  wu  Ixil  jtai,  |tt|>et^ltie  luHe  Tur  3 
Ireutxifn  being  Turllier  JivuibI*!  iiilo  totit  t>iU  ! 

VOL.  vxxxvii.  NO,  CLXxiv.  2  f  Thanks 
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Thanks  to  the  steady  front  presented  to  a  ChartUt  mob  bv  our 
tipper  and  middle  classes,  an  Knglish  poet  could  thus  spout  'at 
home  at  case '  for  a  plcasanl  CbrtsUnas  party  in  a  ducal  saloon.  Bui 
.even  in  this  bitberio  favoured  land,  to  which  money  Sows  in  Irui 
Jill  sides  OS  to  the  sccurcsi  havcu.  it  is  a  most  remarkable  facl^ 
in  each  of  the  years  ISlS  and  18*19  about  forty  tbuusand  gaii 
half-guineas,  and  seven-sliitliti^   pieces — golden  coin  suppress 
during  the  last  two  reigns,  and  therefore  unknown  to  our  juvcmlel 
readers — were  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted!     Passii^ 
therefore  the  loss,  exhuustioii,  and  wear  and  tear  of  g^old,  whii 
will  explain  the  disappearance  of  so  niurJi  bullion,  we  beg  a  liitl#| 
atteniion  tti  this  onn  feature  of  hoarding.     If  that  plan  Itas  beeaj 
acted  upon  already  even  here,  we  venture  to  prophesy  that,  sbouUIj 
ihc  Contincnlul  dijiturbaiiccs  be  renewed  aud  cjitcnd  tbemseiri!! 
to  our  rirc5id<-K,  not  all  tbe  henps  of  Siberia  nnd  gulches  of  Cali- 
fornia will  more  iban   replace  the  gold  which  will  be   secreted; 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  will  for  ever  disappear,] 
owing  to  the  secrecy  observed  by  the  boarders  iu  their  opcniUons. 
As  B  lesson  therefore,  more  useful  lo  the  multitude  than  any  ihej 
will  learn  at  the  'diggias,'  we  recomniend  economists  lo  prepare| 
an  estimate,  to  be  distributed  in  a  penny's  worth  of  type,  to  sLoirf 
at  one   view  how  much  specie  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  obI 
each  occasion  of  social  aud  |w>liiical  disturbance— and  thus  try  toj 
settle  llic  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  those  Utopians  of  tliej 
Peace  Society  who,  to  arrive  at  iheir  millennium,   have  buasteJ 
that   they  will  destroy  mighty  empires  with  as  inuch  case  as  they 
'crumple  up  pieces  of  p:iper'  before  cretlulous  Cockneys. 


Art.  V. — A  Critical  History  of  the  Lojtguaye  and  Literature 
Ancient  Greece.    By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.    Vols.  I, — Ilul 
8va.     1850. 

rj^HESE  are  the  opening  volumes  of  a  work  which,  if  com^j 
-'-  picted  on  the  same  si-ide  of  fulness,  aud  without  any  dcfat-j 
cation  in  brradtli  of  i-cscarch,  independence  of  thought,  aud  vigour] 
of  style,  will  estahUsli  its  autlior  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  his»-j 
toriaus.  There  exists  no  book  iu  any  language  that  can  fairly^ 
claim  the  same  liUe;  nor  even  if  K.  O.  Miiller  bad  lived  lo  fniisbl 
his  excellent  one,  would  it  have  supplied  the  blank  which  wc  mayj 
hope  to  see  filled  up  by  Colonel  .Mure:  ftir  nrstly,  he  ba<l  not 
ventured  on  anything  like  the  Colonel's  minuteness  of  detail  and, 
freedom  of  Illustration;  secondly,  he  was  a  mere  scholar,  and  a] 
mere  untravcUcd  German  scholEu- — profoundly  rend  in  learned ' 
authorities  nnd  academical  controversies,  but  betraying  rontinu- , 
ally  the  want  of  that  know1e<lge  of  life  and  aflairs  whlrh  ts  so^ 
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peculiarly  required  in  tlic  espasitur  of  Greek  litDniture: — and 
moreoFer  hampered  by  indistinctnrss  of  coiuteption  as  to  the  actual 
physical  features  of  Greece; — tiiis  latier  deficiency  bcitij^  gomuch 
felt  by  himself  that  he  declined  to  pursue  his  work  Aviibuul  having 
personally  explored  the  country — In  which  eflbrl  he  met  his  early 
and  lamented  death.  In  all  these  puiuts  his  successor  haa  a  con- 
spicuous advantage  oi'cr  Inm.  To  every  appliance  of  English  and 
also  of  German  education,  the  Member  lor  Renfrewshire  has 
added  abundnnt  experience  and  ubscrxation  uf  man,  society,  and 
business.  Our  readers  are  no  strangers  to  his  Travels  in  Greece,* 
or  probably  tn  the  many  critiiat  essays  in  Ki]glish  and  in  foreign 
journals  whicfi  have  suslainwl  the  impression  thai  book  made, 
ikith  Travels  and  I'Issays  may  be  considered  as  the  preparations 
oad  pnrlusions  of  this  History — which,  its  preface  telU  us,  lias 
been  the  chief  occupation  of  his  mind  during  twenty  years.  We 
are  willing  to  hope  thai  tie  lias  already  perfurmed  the  heaviest  part 
of  bis  labour.  A  man  of  his  scosc  would  bardiv  have  begun  the 
composition  of  such  a  work,  crrtninly  not  have  given  any  instal- 
roent  of  it  to  the  public,  before  be  had  deliberately  reviewed  the 
whole  compass  of  his  subject  and  materials,  and  seen  clearly  in 
Ms  mind's  eye  the  scope  and  interdependence  of  its  multifarious 
sections.  After  the  reading  and  noting  which  such  a  survey  and 
the  subsequent  step  imply,  the  mere  n-riting  may  cost  compara- 
tively litde  to  a  practisecl  pen.  W'e  understand  that  somo  more 
volumes  may  be  expected  nfter  no  coils  id  erable  inter\a],  and  old 
as  we  are,  speculate  on  haudling  the  last  of  what  must  needs  bo  a 
lung  series. 

These  three  goodly  8vos.  bring  n«  down  only  lo  tlie  age  of 
Pisistraius ; — that  is,  thev  are  occupied  almost  exclusively,  after 
some  preliminary  chapters  on  philology,  with  the  history  of  the 
Epic  and  early  Lyric  poetry  of  Ciret^-t-.  The  work  of  .MiiUcr,  so 
well  trnnslnied  by  Mr.  George  Comcwall  Lewis,t  advances  many 
stages  lH-\nnd  ihis  point:  and  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  we 
shall  defer  any  attempt  to  compare  and  balance  the  two  wTiters, 
nntil  at  least  one  more  livraixoa  of  the  latter  is  on  our  desk.  On 
the  present  occasion,  indeefl.  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  within 
narrow  rnnifs,  and  to  ki-ep  befure  us  principally  what  critics  now- 
a-days  arc  apt  lo  regard  as  a  humble  and  trivial  function.  For 
we  adhere  to  our  old-fashioned  notion  that,  when  a  man  of  rich 
endowments  makes  bis  first  appearance,  or  offers  the  first  speci- 
men of  what  seems  destined  to  be  the  main  monument  of  his 
literary*  energy — but  more  especially  when  his  book  is  of  the 
graver  class — it  is  the  primary  duty  of  reviewers  to  think  not  of 
tliemselves  but  of  their  author :  to  put  the  rein  on  indulgence  in 
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an^'  sort  of  display  except  the  tlisploy  of  his  qualities;  to  aim,  lo 
short,  with  a  single  heart  al  tlie  rneoumgY'iTient  of  his  zeal  by 
awnkcninfc  the  rurinsity  and  sympathy  of  lijs  and  their  public, 
Thia  by  no  menus  furbids  the  indication  of  any  real  or  supposed 
emtr  or  defect  of  a  jicn'adlng  sort ;  on  the  contrary,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  commencing  portion  of  a  bulky  liook,  that  seems  a . 
duty  of  commensurate  obligation.  But  it  excludes  all  rlianre  of 
formal,  original,  or  would-boorij^inal,  disquisition  on  the  part  of, 

■^tlic  journalist ;  oml  we  suspect  that  cvcii  nt  present,  wlicn  the  case 
IB  really  one  of  solid  and  serious  claims,  our  friends  are  far  from 
being  <lisp|pased  with  a  recurrenre  to  the  primitive  notion  of 
Is'omvfirs  (Ic  la  Itf'pitl/ftfjw  des  Letfres. 

'J'hose,    however,  of  our   habitual  renders  who   have  attended 
to    our    statement    of   the    period    embraced    in    these    volumes^ 

-will  very  easily  comprehend  what  difficulty  we  should  have  luui 
in   adopting  a  moix?    nmbitious   plan.      They  must    be  at   once' 
aware   (hat   the   Colonel's   chief  theme   is   Homer — and  will  rp- 
Collect  thai  even  within  these  few  years  we  have  devote<l  several 
entire  arlicies  to  what  must,  of  course,  constitute  very  leadinjf 
topics  in  his  treatment  of  that  vast  theme.     U  is  a  true  comfort 
In  us  thai  we  have  found  our  views  on  these  questions   in  barw 
mony,  generally  spenking,  with  the  results  of  this  bi-storian's  pro-i 
Iraeted  study  and  deliberate  analysis  of  the  poems  themselves — ■ 
an  analysis  more  keen  and  searching,  as  well  as  libeml  ami  genial, 
Ihan  ttiey,  or  we  might,  perhaps,  say  than  anv  unlnspire<l  writings: 
of  antiquity  ever   before   underwent,     lu   some   respects    hr  hui 
gone  farther  llmu  we  had  previously  ventured  to  do — in  some  few] 
he  halts  behind  the  conclusions  with  which  we  have  now  satisfied 
ourselves; — and  he  appears  to  ha\-e  made  slender  progress  in  onci 
pfat  branch  of  learning  without  which  we  are  convincinl  the  task 
wlticb  be  has    so  much  advanced  (luinot   be   perfecte^l.      But  we 
are  sui-e  we   have  already  said   enough  to  justify  to  our  renders 
the  choice*  which  we  have  avowed.    We  shall,  in  a  wor<l,  endeavonri 
to  illustrate  the  design  and  method  of  Colonel  Murc's  chapters  on 
the    Homeric    controversy — chapters    which,    if  published    as   a' 
distinct   treatise,  should   have   been  quite  sufficient  to   eommaod* 
geneml  admiratifvn  and  gratitude. 

In  this  controversy  our  countrymen  have  Inken  a  considemble' 
part— and  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but  the  cleverest  of  them  thatj 
occupies  a  prominent  place  lunong  the  heretics,  Mr.  Pa\-ne  KnJght,  j 
had  something  diseased  in  bis  mind  from  the  beginning.  tav\  was, 
exactly  the  man  to  adopt  eagerly  and  ilrfend  ingeniously  a  theory 
which  ran  counter  to  the  old  traditions  and  counnon  sense  of  ihe^ 
world.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  revived  and  develo]>cd  by  Wolf  as 
to  Homer,  was  an  oflset  from  tlie  determine<l  warfare  against  the 
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Bible  wliich  throughout  the  last  century  orcupied  so  many  of  tbe 
livelipsl  iiitollctts  in  Kurrtp<7.  Homer  has  been  uoi  unjustly  ciillcU, 
by  Wolf  himself,  the  Bible  of  Grcjccc  ;  and  it  wuulil  be  easy  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  the  Antichrislian  conspiracy  might  have 
hoped  lo  see  its  properobject  forwarded  by  (lie  cdUatt-ral — howo^ei 
in  mauv  cases  untlesijrncd — co-operalinn  tif  those  whi)  esMived  K 
shake  evervihing  that  had  been  for  thousantis  of  years  aceeplcd  as 
lo  the  origin,  fonstrucliuii,  and  nuthurily  uf  the  literary  monument 
which  approuehetl  nearest  in  cluiin  of  anticjuity  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  had  exerted  au  influence  only  inferior  to  theirs 
on  the  reli^^nus  belief  of  nations,  besides  directing  and  govern* 
iagy  far  more  than  any  other  writings  whatever,  the  general 
sentiment  and  taste  uf  the  cultivated  Morhl.  In  such  a  movement 
it  was  no  wonder  that  a  few  leisurely  and  errentrir  Kufflishmen 
engage<i;  but  it  was  icno  eipccially  suited  to  the  inarklng  pnipen- 
sities  o(  the  Germans — who  have  always  leisure  for  cverytliiny 
in  the  line  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  whom  eccentricity 
has  long  been  the  standard  subsittule  for  genius.  Accordingly 
they  W()rke<l  earh  after  his  fashi*in  for  nearly  fifty  years  vriih  moat 
pertinacious  alacrity — one  cutting  and  slashing- — ariMtlicT  pruning 
and  paling — sctcre  ujiuu  score  mumbling  aud   nibbling — until  at 

»lcn|0.h  there  was  little  more  left  of  wlinl  H<frodotus,  Plalu,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Varro,  or  \*irgil  understocnl  by  Homer,  than  there 
is  of  what  we  and  our  readers  still  venerate  ns  tfie  Um/i,  for 
the  disciples  of  the  illustrious  sect  wliicli  bad  \'oltaire  ror  its 
patriarch,  anil  has  at  present  that  eminent  I'rof'i-ssor  of  JJitinitif, 
Dr.  Strauss,  for  its  hierophant  in  chief,  i'he  attacks  were 
CondnctfHJ  upon  the  very  same  prinriples  —  and  it  wouhl  lie 
curious  enough  to  exliibit  in  detail  the  precise  parallels  between 
the  methods  of  working  out  these  principles,  the  results  announced, 
the  overawing  effect  protluced  for  the  moment,  tbe  subsetjuent 
reaction  of  a  scepticism  ngaiiisl  the  sceptics,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  awakened  reflection,  honest  investigation,  and  cajidid 
judgment  in  dis«?ji tangling  the  whole  vast  web  of  sophistry,  nnd 
restoring  things,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  sane  community 
of  Christendom,  to  very  nearly  the  status  qrio  ante  beUuni. 

In  the  Homeric  department  Colonel  Mure^notwithstanding 
his  neglect  of  simie  very  valuable  resources — will,  we  have  no  sort 
of  douljt,  be  held  lo  have  practically  ended  the  strife  and  erected 
the  Conservative  trophy  on  a  rescue<l  field.  I'or  the  npjier  classes 
of  educated  men,  in  this  country  at  least,  M'e  are  willing  to  believe 
tliat  the  other  and  graver  debate  may  be  said  to  have  arrivetl 
sooner  At  a  salutary  termination;  but  in  that  case  the  discussion 
lixjk  a  far  wider  range — reacliing  to,  if  not  below,  that  immense 
moss  uf  active  minds  which  have   been  stimulattnl  and  set  in 
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indtiim  by  the  rapid  ertenston  of  a  shallov.  mperftctal,  1iair-l«un- 
ina:,  tlic  [Ktrcnt  of  ujiscttinjj  conceit  anil  worst  enrmr  of  all  re\-«r«icr 
Acrnrdin^lv,  works  long'  since  triptl  nml  foiuiil  wanlinK  hy  Uiok 
lia.A*tn^  time  and  rapacitv  for  thorough  inqniir,  are  still  circulada^ 
— nay,  we  feornre  daily  ortrndine^  tbeir  ropie  and  influence — iLBcng 
stnnc  (if  the  most  important  classes  of  society — i^D  that  iromean 
tetrilury  in  our  mental  map  wliicli  may  be  inlelli^tbly  described  as 
the  dominion  nf  the  Mechanics'  Instititlc.  W'c  saw  a  few  weeks 
a^  in  nne  of  thp  newspapers  a  Icttrr  fiom  a  clcrg^~man  (we  tfaiik 
of  Birmingham)  declining  to  attend  some  meeting  of  the  aact 
recently  so  common,  on  the  ground  that  he  coonderttd  it  unwise  for 
Clnristians  lu  be  poinding  and  exacerbating  their  iiitenud  diP 
feronces,  w*hile  their  united  eJTnrts  would  not  be  too  much  to 
repel  the  common  foe;  and  Mr.  H^nr^-  l>rummond,  who  nrTcr 
writes  or  speaks  without  putting  his  views  into  a  ntemomble  shape, 
expri!sscil  l\w.  same  opiniim  in  his  lute  pamphlet  uu  the  Gorfaan 
tjueslion,  by  sayinf*'  that  the  conlroTerBtes  uf  our  day  bctn'een  ov 
witliin  rhurchrs  and  sects,  are  nf  no  more  conaequence  than  it  ivaa 
in  what  street  of  Jerusalem  a  particular  Jew  amused  himself  with 
ruttnting  his  shekels  when  Titus  was  thundering  al  the  gales. 
We  raiTieslly  wisii.  therefore,  tliat  the  litrmrv  industry-  of  our 
clerks  could  be  diverteil  into  another  channel.  At  present  it  is 
at  once  sad  and  ludicrous  lo  see  how  many  reverend  penUemen, 
holding  no  exalted  or  ullra-responsiblc  jwsition  in  the  Church, 
nor  recognised  as  of  tmy  spcdal  wcieht  tmt  of  their  own  imme- 
diate circles,  consider  tliemselvea  called  upon  to  step  fni-ward  on 
«*hatever  knotty  quc.<t!u)n  hn«  been  stirred  as  to  the  interpretaiido 
of  this  law  or  that  cniiun  ;  while  not  one  nttempi  hw  been  made  lo 
encontitei-  the  Strauss  jmiscm  by  an  antidote  uuited  for  its  greediest 
imbibers.  We  have  to  thank  some  uf  their  order — espcciallv  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  •— for  able  exposures  of  those  noxious  fsl- 
hieies;  bui  we  Imie  met  with  none  such  that  were  not  addrasaed 
to  rciwU-rs  on  their  own  iiilellcctnal  leirel,  or  at  least  capable  of 
entering  into  the  discussion  witli  the  average  resources  mI*  ttc»- 
demical  imining  and  professiiinnl  ae<piircmriU.  it  is  tlie  grand 
merit  uf  Colonel  Mure,  as  wc  hope  in  jiart  to  exemplify,  tluil 
he  boa  brought  the  Homeric  infidels  to  a  sort  of  ordeal  within 
flip  K<;o|ie — not  merely  of  rechise  derotees  of  nntiijue  lore,  bat — - 
of  nil  wlin  are  lilvely  to  feel  any  interest  in  tlie  result  of  the  critical 
experiment.  In  the  cftber  ca.sc  it  would  lie  necessBry-  to  keep  a 
Slill  wider  circle  in  view,  imd  of  mursc  to  empiay  a  style  con- 

*  S*t  Ilia  iruturjr  uf  C'liciilUiiily,  ru).  I.,  184U.  Thnv  is  an  Btiittitfi  vmiun  of 
SinuKi  in  3  viit*.  8vn..  cvUriitly  dini«  by  mn  aocompl i«ti«d  Khutor,  ibv  miMpplicatian 
•r  wli'Nf  tLill  if  (]«>cpt)  lo  b«  rcKKrtnl ;  but  tlte  );i«&i  «vil  ii  iIk,  we  b«liere,  ciunnau* 
citcuta'iitti  aniuii)^  lliv  aMiiBii  cU*w*  in  our  giral  luwiis,  Uilli  Kiiglith  Bfttl  Sirolc)),. 
(tf  iTiMiier  traiwlaiinnj,  rxecdtvd  aftw  ilic  Frencb,  in  thcpennj-  nutnb*fi. 
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aubrably  di^rent — but  the  main  method  of  his  tactic  'u  precisely 
wrhnt  Rhoulfl  he  f<illi>wp<) — aiid  the  mail  who  shall  ^n\  his  loins 
fr^  that  adventure  will  be  blessed  by  miUioa&  whea  Allies  aod 
Gorham  arc  as  dead  as  Dittoa  aod  Wkistoo. 

Besides  the  inuale  predilection  among  the  Teutonic  doctors  ibr 
anrthing  odd  and  stortling^  in  the  way  of  theory — no  unnatural 
coaaefpienc«  of  tJieir  usual  mode  of  osisteacc  in  »mall  dull  toH-ns, 
affording  little  of  Mrholcsomc  cunlrast  to  the  plucid  niou(.>tony  of 
desk  and  pipe — they  have  another  f^nmd  cbiiracteristlc — if  indeed 
it  should  not  rather  be  ranked  as  a  constituent  feature  >iif  the  afore* 
said  general  disjKMition — uliicb  vigorously  promoted  their  VV'oIfo- 
mania,  and  revealed  itself  to  a  truly  amazing  ilegprce  ill  every  stage 
uf  the  coinplaiiU ; — namely,  want  of  losle — -a  reul  blindne&s  to 
beauties  of  conception  and  execution  which  interfered  with  their 
Q.E.D.,  and,  if  at  all  appreciated,  must  have  held  out  the 
strongest  admonition  that  it  never  could  be  demonstrated.  On 
this  Wad  we  may  observe  that  they  have  furnished  ahuost  all 
cxntemponry  nations  with  sunicient  ivamin^,  by  what  tliey  have 
benevolently  and  industriously  clone  luwnrits  the  illu&uation  of 
modem  literatures  not  their  own.  I-'ar  be  it  from  us  and  from 
our  friends  to  deny  or  t'\lcnuatc  the  worth  of  S4)me  of  theix 
labours  in  such  directions.  In  several  inslant'es,  where  native 
pnde  had  fallen  asleep  o\'cr  possessions  of  solid  worth,  their 
•onnnpolttan  enthusiasm  revealed  the  treasure;  and,  above  uU, 
Ivy  Spain  has  becm  put  to  shame  irreti'ictable  by  their  digging 
up  of  her  buried  gems.  Hut  even  there  the  attraction  with 
tbem  was  not  the  hripjhtness  of  the  jewel,  but  the  deptli  of  itl 
wtennent;  and  if  they  have  not  received  due  thanks  for  ife| 
TCStoraiioo,  the  indolent  benuficiaries  have  at  least  the  a\to\ogy 
that  equal  gratitude  was  demanded  for  tlie  uiost  trivial  gewgaw 
dimciauloi)  from  the  same  rubbisb.  The  principle  was,  thai 
HiNieTCr  had  been  fur^iitleii  deserved  to  be  remembered ;  to  b6 
obscure  was  to  be  precious.  ICvery  cundcnmalory  judgment  of 
the  past  was  a  priori  entitled  to  a  repeal.  Hut  wt>  need  not  look 
Iteyiind  our  onii  case.  Heartily  acknowledging,  as  we  have  always 
dcoe,  the  help  derived  to  our  literary  antiquaries  from  the  exer- 
twsis  uf  William  Schicrgel,  ami  a  few  others  whose  mind«  had 
soared  above  the  foggy  atmosphere  about  them — who  were  ufleD 
of  use  from  bringing  fresh  eyes  to  an  oV>}c*ct  that  hod  remained  un- 
scntiini7.ed  ooly  because  it  was  at  our  elbow,  and  who  not  seldom, 
by  the  announcement  of  an  ingenious  error,  pointed  the  way  Xq 
a  clearer  general  vindication  of  imperilled  orlbotloxy ; — we  conuot 
bat  see  what  a  small  space  that  une  eminent  writer  ;md  his  few 
meritorious  pupils  occupy  in  the  vast  library  of  <iermnn  criticism 
on    English   Lilcruture — more  esjKfcially   the  literature  of  ouf 
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thcaire ;  nor  can  we  affect  lo  spen-k  otherwiiK^  than  with  shefr  rlitgvst 
of  tlic  rest  of  tliul  liiif^c  rontrlomonition.      It  leaves  no  doubt  on 
our  mind  that,  \i  the  Cyclic  jhk-Is  bud  <-omc  duwn,  the  C«cmiaiu 
would  have  proved  in  a  hundred  tomes  that  Leaches  and  Eugvumon 
were  infinitely  snperlur  to  Homier,  and  had  been  set  on  the  shelf 
by  the  tiniversal  voice  of  Athens  and  all  Greece — not  to  inenlino. 
Alexamlrin  or  Icariirtl  Home — merely  because  the  wise  men  of  olil,. 
from  (ircck  bcii^r  their  mother  tongue,  ur  as  familiar  to  them  as 
French  is  to  a  modem  English  gentleman,  were  neressarilv  inca- 
pable of  studying  such  authors  and  deciding;  such  rjuesLtons  in  luhi( 
comparable  lo  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Tiibinj^en  or  Breslaa. 
They  certainly  consider  that  as  the  safe  canon  with  respect 
lour  own  affairs.      First  of  all,   they  never  sec — we   really  donbtij 
,  ii'  any   even   of   their   better   men    except   Schlejjel  and    fiiK-the 
(who  never  went  leisurely  into  the  subject)  had  the  least  gltni|>se 
of — the  immense   y:ulf  lliat   intervenes   betwcea   !!ihak»pearc  wnd 
those  whom  it  has  been  Uto  common  to  speak  of  aa  the  other] 
great  dramatist*  of  the   Eli/abethan  period.     One  makes  evenrJ 
allowance    for    the    purblind  ecstasies    of    professed    black-lener] 
mules  and  j^niUs  at   home  or  abroad;  but   what  ore  we  lo  sav, 
when    we    And    persons    enjoyinfr   the    reputation    in    tlieir   own 
country  not  only  of  universal  critics   but  of  oripnal   pnets,  whaj 
painfully   translate,  edit,  and  comment    upon    '  the   Fore-scho<JJ 
of  yhakspcare' — that  is,  the  limpinfr  p<ictasters  that  wrote  plat*i 
before  bhaksiHraie  produced  his  masterpieces,  an<l    from  whom 
he   occasionally    borrowed   the    thread    of    a    stnrv    or   the   dim 
and  tremulous  outline  of  a  cliaracter;  and  frravelv  proceed,  from 
first  tt»  last,  on  the  notion   thai  these  worthies  have  been  com-' 
paratively   nejjleete*!   here,   not  betause  they  are   jHietastera   bul 
because  Shakspeare  is  with  us  a  blind,  bigoted,  intolerant  supcfwl 
stilionV — In  like  manner,  when  they  grapple  with  the  ^eat  bard" 
himself,  the  mark  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  either  to  saddle  him  with 
some  play  wixich  he  had  nothing  to  do  witli,  or  at  most,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  CSiohe  proprietor,  had  {jone  o%'er  pen  in  hnnd,   touching' 
up  the  dialojfue  here  and  there,  and  perhaps  siicking^  in  some  viviji 
siieecU  or  sceue  of  his  own  ad  captandum  ;  or  else  it  is  to  provffj 
that  what  his  l>enighted  coutitrvmen  have  vottHl  a  blot  is  one  of  hif 
sublimest  beauties;  to  elucidate  the  profound  philosophy  lurkinyl 
under  what  VVnihurloii  and  Julmsun  io<ik  for  a  mere  pun  ;  or  howj 
completelv  :dl  Kn|irlisli  readers,  for  two  hundred  and  (iftv  years,  ha^ 
mistaken  (uie  of  bis  really  simplest  and  most  elementary  rharacters;j 
that  men  liad  always  read  him,  in  fact,  BiTaightforward,  or  from  lef 
to  rijrhi,  or  at  best  hottstroffhefion — never  in  the  real  authentic  wAf\ 
— that  is  upside  down — until  salvation  flashed  on  ibe  world  fronl 
some  fartliing  candle  at  Heidelberg.    For  example-,  one  luniinousl 
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professor  makes  it  clear  as  mud  that  *  Arclen  of  Fevcrsliam'  was 
peanetl  whully  by  Shaksjicare,  aiul  ranks  with  his  very  first  master- 
pieces ;  to  wit,  not  Mncbctb  or  Othello,  but  Tilus  Anilronicus^  or 
'  Pericles.  Priiircof  Tyre,'  or  the  *  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  Another 
establishes  in  150  jiapes  of  text,  with  fimt-notcs  as  lonjf  b\U  nut 
so'lijfht  as  liayle's,  tiint  ihc  same  poel  never  could  liave  trented 
both  a  lA'ur  and  a  FaUtiiff.  Anolher  delivers  as  ihe  result  of  a 
not  less  laborious  invest ipition,  that  we  are  wholly  wrong  about 
Dolly  TearshecT,  wbt»se  genuine  affection  for  Sir  Jubn  oupht  to 
cover  a  mutiitLide  of  early  indisrrelions,  nnd  wliu  was  utterinjr  the 
deepest  cinoliou  of  a  true  heart  when  she  declared  that  she  would 
never  dress  herself  handsome  again  till  her  llllle  tiily  boar-pig  came 
bock  from  the  wars,  'J'lien  there  is  a  whole  scliool  who  consider 
it  as  a  capital  blunder  to  take  Sliukspeure's  <lraiiias  for  the  best 
of  his  perforuiancea,  but  fight  lustily  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  that  character  belongs  righteous] v  to  his  Somiets  or  his 
V'enus  and  Adonis  :  but  we  think  tlie  Sonneleers  are  now  the  top- 
ping sec-t — ihougii  what  half  the  Si»iinel5  arc  about,  hardly  twi)  are 
agreed.  Such  is  the  art  of  extracting  sunbeaitis  fnirn  cucumbers — 
cxiiibitcd  with  ctjual  success  in  the  Homeric  and  the  Shakspcarian 
departments,  and  which — for  so  divine  a  system  can  never  die- 
will,  two  or  three  centuries  hence,  no  question,  whitewash  the 
author  of  Childe  i  larold  from  that  odious  imputation  of  having 
written  Don  Juan — which  was  really  ih<r  work  of  a  licenlious 
humorist  nametl  Southey,  who  had  the  impu<lence  to  de<]icatc  it 
to  himself  by  way  of  blind ;  as  also  that  the  witiy,  jocular  letters 
ascribed  to  ByTon  (the  melancholy  Achilles  of  the  resuscitate*! 
AcUaia)  were  all  manufactured  for  the  furtherance  of  Whig  doo 
trines  by  bis  executor  and  biographer  Lonl  Hobhousc  (for  Moore 
is  a  myth,  and  there  is  no  more  tiulh  in  the  burning  of  the  auto- 
biography than  in  the  fall  ot  Jericho); — will  also int|uire  and  decide 
wb(t  wrote  the  VVaverley  N'ovels? — did  Scott  exist? — had  he  any 
share  in  them  ? — were  Hogg  and  Scott  dialectical  forms  i»f  the 
same  name? — was  shepherd  Gaelic  for  sheriff? — why  it  was  that 
the  Georgian  and  Victorian  gnunmftrians  failed  to  sc*c  the  supe- 
riority of  Caleb  Ralderstone  to  the  jMastcr  of  Kavenswo<K.I  ?^ 
finally,  what  Tyrant  of  \ew  \'ork  or  Kni]>eror  of  Botany  Boy  it 
Was  that  made  certain  bairisters  of  seven  years*  standing  overhaul 
the  antiquated  fragments  of  folk's  lore  touching  the  wars  ol  the 
Pretender — (evidently  the  same  with  those  of  the  two  roses) — and 
reduce  them  into  a  series — nf  which,  however,  the  flaws  and 
falsifications  will  never  endure  anything  like  an  artistic  dissection. 
Much  of  the  same  happy  discrimination  is  to  be  admired  in 
their  estimates  of  British  authors  generally  —  dead  or  living. 
Ossian  has  stooil  his  ground :  they  are  not  to  be  gulled  with  tlie 
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mlgfar  Tomances  about  Marpborson  ;  the  origluaU  werr  cxninincd 
and  approved  bv  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  publi«b<fl  171  eiUmto  by 
the  iiigblund  SucIfU.  Ossian  is  inhnitel^  the  ^eatcst  as  weU 
as  uidest  uf  our  iDsular  bards — be  can  never  be  tov  innch  studied, 
wheUier  fur  mytbologi'v,  bisttirv.  manners,  or  metres.  Ricbaidtoii, 
too,  lliiurishes  ;  he,  not  I'ieUlin^,  is  the  rtial  MUn-painier'  of 
George  IL's  time.  Blat-kiuure  is  not  without  friends.  Hervey 
(not  Sporus,  but  the  Mcditutur)  is  in  ^Tuat  fentlier.  There  nrr  two 
charms  which  never  fail^-<lulneas  and  finerj ;  choose  between  drab 
and  pink — but  with  either  you  arc  sur«  of  immortality.  Creep  or 
walk  uD  stilts.  If  you  dance,  let  it  be  on  a  barn-floor  or  a  tigfat 
raipe — if  ytxa  fiddle,  plav  on  one  strinu;  or  with  your  toes.  Nature 
vibrates  between  truLsni  and  conceit — these  are  the  lei^itiniale 
alphabet ^tlic  rest  intrusive — not  real  Cadmus.  If  any  g-ifte*!  son 
uf  any  Muse  be  vilipended  at  hunie,  whether  on  pretence  of  pla- 
titudes or  of  afTectalions,  let  bim  be  of  good  cheer — few  pnijibets 
ate  honoured  in  their  own  land.  If  Germany  should  by  any  im- 
raculou»  infelicity  overlook  him,  America  will  not;  bnt  coiD- 
nionlv  the  critical  seiitiuient  of  ttie&e  grand  arbiters  will  be  in 
uni-son.  Look  at  any  Leipzig  catalogue,  nnd  consiiler  what  sort 
of  blnglish  books  are  most  translated.  The  only  thing  Tou  may 
be  confident  of  is,  that,  if  you  see  one  author  worried  amon^  half 
a  dooen  rival  oversettcrs,  you  had  never  heard  of  bim  in  Kngfaoid. 
And  so  in  the  other  high  appeal-court  of  Parnassus — whm  fir 
Charles  LvcU  last  arrived  at  lloainn,  he  found  all  the  town  >gng 
about  some  I^ofessors  c<'>ur&e  of  leetur*:>s  (we  think  the  name  was 
Professor  Pcabody)  on  the  poetry  of  Miss  Kliza  Cook — the 
.Sappho  or  Corinua,  we  Ifclieve,  of  the  'London  Weekly  Diapelcb.' 
We  cannot  doubt  that  she  has  also  been  illustrated  by  FcescoisU 
of  Dttsseldorff. 

Where  from  orriginal  malformation  or  inveterate  habit  tbe 
iniod's  eye  can  see  but  one  side  of  a  question,  tlie  odds  are  that 
in  any  giren  ca«>  it  wilt  select  the  wrong  one;  but  we  moft 
oonfeM  that  even  now  we  reflect  with  wonder  on  the  univeml 
acqaiesccnce  of  Gemiany  in  the  hvpothesis,  or  rather  hypotheses, 
of  Wolf.  Wolf  was  himself  a  man  oi  RjileiKtid  talents,  and  wc 
foi^ive  everytliing  to  a  daring  intellect  by  degrees  so  excited 
from  eternal  brooding  over  a  theory  virtually  of  its  own  framing 
as  to  become  blind  I0  its  most  pervading  weaknesses.  Tlial  a 
man  should  have  felt  the  excellence  of  the  Homeric  poetry  to 
keenly  as  many  pages  in  liis  prolegomena  and  lectures  show  btm 
lo  have  done* — -and  yet  should  bare  perceived  no  radical  obstacle 

to 

*  Wi  ore  lorrj  to  my  tbaA  w«  luv«  oem  been  able  lu  Uy  our  band  npatt  WolTi 
t)Mciineii  uC  k  tiuitlution  of  Hiimrr,  wliich  rvnuiiiit  buried  in  lufoe  old  ni«^iitN>,  anil 
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to  ft  th^nrr  which  asamnes  the  existence  m  or  about  tlie  mme  age> 
tif  at  IcBst  tiro  men — but  reaUv  of  on  indefinite  nnraber— each 
(vpalile  of  LTealinir  poeti^  of  that  stanthird  ;  nay,  that  he  shonWl 
have  tbcTuf  bt  it  less  probable  that  there  onre  lived  a  ^nius  capable 
of  conceiving  and  exertilin^  both  ihe  '  Iliad '  and  the  *  Odyssey  ' 
subalnnlially  »«  we  hare  them,  than  that  there  ever  nns,  since  time 
begko,-*  Mcond  man  who  couM  have  produced  any  one  nf  the  bu- 
pmne  jnuaa^s  in  either  of  those  works — thin  is,  no  doubt,  sufi>- 
rtentlv  startling.  Bnt  that  fto  many  rold,  uninventive,  painstaking 
beftds  should,  after  much  pondorinj;,  have  cnibmccd  deliberately 
tlw  aoone  hallucination,  is  a  marvel  by  itself.  A  school  of  Odyssenn- 
invention! — <tf  lliadic  inspiration! — herwlitarv  firms  and  partner- 
ships for  the  manufacturf  of  first-rale,  since  unapproachable,  to  the 
«^  oi  all  preceding  ages  one  and  totally  unique  jmetry !  Did  it 
never  occur  to  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  no  other  even 
alleged  instance  (for  the  Shakspeare  theories  were  as  yet  un1x>m)  of 
a  true  poet  of  the  hifrhest  order  whose  works  had  been  counterfeited 
with  even  the  slightest  success?  Is  it  so  light  and  easy  a  lunltcr  to 
achieve  in  any  human  art  what  cniinol  be  at  once  (lisliiiguisbed 
from  the  original  exemplar- — for  sr>me  one  must  set  tlie  key— of 
unsurpassable  mastery  V  Did  it  never  occur  that,  given  such  an  ex- 
empUr,  and  given  to  hoot  the  second  man  that  could  counterfeit  it 
eSMlPftUy,  he  would  be  the  last  of  all  men  to  iry  ?  He  would  be 
withheld  by  revtTcnt  admiration  as  wiill  as  by  just  pride.  If  l»e 
were  such  a  Itiims  naturae  as  with  such  a  pilch  of  intelk'«ct  to  ha^'e 
nme  of  these  feelings,  he  would  certainly  make  up  by  sharpness 
af  interested  calculation,  and  for(»see  clearly  that,  whatever  he 
might  do,  he  could  never  curry  off  the  praise  of  praises : — 
SmiititoTex  senmrn  petnis.  Did  ever  a  Kaphael  propose  to  himself 
as  the  object  nf  his  ambition  to  produce  a  picture  that  might  bo 
taken  for  a  Michael  Angelo?  If  he  did,  ii  could  onlv  he  for  a 
sportive  exjjerinient — and  he  could  hardly  succeed  even  in  that 
— ^for  where  the  di\nne  inspiratirm  bums  within,  it  will  betray- 
itself.  Scott  amused  himself  with  an  imimiion  of  Crabbe— it  ia 
as  cio'er  as  James  Smith's — but  is  that  all  ?  When  Crabbe  read 
il,  the  honest  bard  smiled  and  sighed.  *  Ah  !  *  said  he,  '  tliis 
nwn  has  caught  my  trick — he  ran  do  all  that    1  can  do,  hut  he 

wbidi,  oceoTiliiki;  <o  oiir  inronnanlB.  pruics  «vfi)  m^ra  stribiiigl}'  tifi  rei-liu);  of  tht 
/port.  It  ninw  «lfo  hmtr  twapptl  CoIctipI  Mhw,  or  he  wnuM  harr  wmewlli 
MaAtA  to  il.  In  ibU  Uur  J»  Junx,  we  tue  udil,  WitlT  not  only  Ruders  line  (br 
and  wuni  fur  ouril,  whicb  Vimb  uma  oi,  but  lie  (ivn  fiMt  far  fiiul — ilactylc  far  il*cly 
■potMkc  fur  tpuniln,  ut'l  stxira  all  caaura  fi>r  cjuura— lliiiig*  Vou  ccvtr  ilrejtrnt 
SlIcRiplinij — Biirl  yvi  in  life,  fl)m!t,  anJ  piirlty  ia  con«Tiir.iiiiu«Iy  hImivp  bi*  oMt  SIU 
ivluitHiHU  ixrmi,  Xbe  boakacltm  urged  bini  lu  prooeta — lie  nuaweml  Ur  vnuli)  giv« 
lb«iii  Uuui  iiiA  04yiM]r  oouplele,  oiiil  tiit;  tJUiiacLunijotUjicLia  lou^iftlicjr  would 
ay  Ijim  b  itiinnt  par  line — irhicli  ahiit  tlirii  moutlu  at  ctiiiro-.  Wulf  wa«  iiu  Inrec  oT 
srk  any  more  tlwD  tHvid  Hnine. 
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can  (la  sometliin^  more/  Fancy  Byron  setting'  himself  seriously 
to  a  novel  that  should  pass  for  Sroit's — or  Schiller  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  I'aust.  Arc  these  the  fond  dreams  la  fix  a  man 
who  is  conscious  of  the  powers  lo  frame  a  Manfred  or  a  Wallca- 
Btein?  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  first-rate  man — find  him,  and 
it  will  cost  us  no  anxious  spasm  to  allow  him  the  credit  of  all 
that  was  ever  ascribed  to  him  by  anv  one  that  undprsiood  and 
duly  valued  any  one  s}>eciinen  whatever  of  his  first-rateness. 
Somebody  made  tUe  li4tb  book  of  ilic  Iliad  : — manv  of  these 
illustrious  doctors  pronounce  that  book  the  otiose  ap|>eodix  ui 
some  after-comer^they  demonstrate  tliat  the  true  action  of 
the  |)oem  terminates  before  the  book  opens — that  when  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  wrath  of  Acbillcs  a^tnst  Aguinemuou  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  reappearance  of  the  hero  in  his  new  panoply, 
and  its  clTccl  consmnmaicd  in  the  slaughter  of  Hector,  the  sole 
bulnark  of  Tniv,  the  ffamc  has  been  playcil  out — the  plot  is 
completeil — and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  artist  wh(»  contrived 
the  plot  should  have  tag|ire«l  to  it  a.  lonf^  epi)og:ue  of  superfluous 
details — especially  this  monstrous  Omega  all  occupied  wiih  so 
frivolous  a  superiluity  as  die  fate  of  the  mere  body  of  the  laic 
crown  prince  of  lliou.  This  is  their  decision;  but  at  the  same 
time  tlieir  master.  Wolf,  at  all  events  would  be  most  readv  to 
admit  that  the  24th  book  is  in  itself  a  piece  of  poetry  unsurpassed 
(if  cquaUed)  by  any  portion  of  wliot  be  and  thev  are  so  good  as 
to  consider  the  authentic  fabric  of  the  Iliad- — or — we  bc^j  Mr. 
Laclimann's  pnnkm — of  the  AchiUcis — for  the  ancients  no  more 
knew  ihe  name  of  the  work  than  the  names  of  its  authors. 
Now,  our  scepticism  indulges  in  a  diflferr-nl  vein  of  speculation. 
Give  us  the  man  that  could  do  that  ^ith  book — and  it  puzzles 
us  lo  (^nceive  how  or  why  such  n  man  sliould  busy  himself  with 
a  factitious  tailpiece  of  mollification  to  the  w*ark  of  the  other  man 
who  had  depicte^l  the  wrath  ah  oco — but  not  Itss  upon  what 
piimjjile  il  should  have  been  doubted  that  the  man  who  did 
make  ilie  24tb  Imok  was  more  likely  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  live<l  to  have  made  also  the  Gili,  the  Ihh,  the  Ifl-th — the 
whole  of  the  Iliad.  If  wc  <Uscovcre(l  to-morrow  in  a  comer  of 
the  British  Museum  a  yellow  MS.  containing  one  scene  equal 
to  the  finest  in  Hamlet  or  tlie  Temj>est  as  resj)ecls  poetical 
power,  hut  in  a  style  widely  differetit — would  von,  admiring  il  widi 
the  meriteil  enthusiasm,  regani  it  as  after  all  nu  pnxjf  that  ibo 
writer  could  have  designetl  and  |)cnned  a  play  of  which  it  might 
Worthily  make  part  ? — or,  if  the  style  also  were  to  all  appearance 
quite  Shakspearian,  wouhl  tiie  constitution  of  your  mind  and  the 
course  of  your  critical  habits  and  experience  land  you  in  a  l)e- 
wildcring  hesitation  whether  it  were  more  likely  that  there  bad 
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been  two  Shakspf^rpa  in  the  world,  or  tliat  a  fiapncnt  of  the 
old  ori|rinnl  VViUinm  lind  somehow  fallen  aside  and  been  lioppilj 
disinterreil  by  Sir  11.  ICllis? 

It  is  only — or  all  but  only — with  Wolf  himself  that  our  gallant 


Colonel  has  to  do  battle  on  the  herelical  theory  in  chief,  without 
the  prpliminary  apf^'^vallon  of  avowed  lieterodoxy  as  respects  the 
most  notetl  gems  of  Homeric  handiwork — the  spetific  passages  in 
either  epic  that  liad  iminetiiorially  passed  current  as  of  purest 
ray  serene,  priceless,  and  elsewhere  unmatelmble.  Wolfs  eru- 
dite disciples,  if  they  can  he  said  to  liavp  a^eed  on  any  thing 
Itesides  ilie  great  general  artirlps  of  misbelief,  seem  lo  have  in- 
stinctively concun-ed  in  an  nntipathy  to  these  time-hallowed 
miracles  of  thought  and  word.  Whenever  what  they  call  the 
action  comes  to  what  they  consider  a  halt — that  is,  whenever  the 
Poet  is  temptwl  to  relieve  his  pictures  of  war  and  tumult  by  some 
exquisite  fjlunpsc  of  domestic  tenderness,  or^hcatcd  by  a  self- 
kindh'd  flame  of  which  those  doctors  Uavi-  no  more  noli(m  than 
Cheselden's  patient  had  of  scarlet — expands  into  some  delicious 
commemoration  of  old  personal  rcminiEcenoe  or  <lear  dream  of 
romantic  Inuliiion — it  is  luce  clarivs  that  this  is  a  patch.  The 
antique  manufacturing  company  knew  their  business  too  well  lo 
have  winked  at  sut-h  interferences  with  the  rubrical  continuity  of 
the  patent  web — they  were  stuck  on  by  the  sciolists  who  sent  in 
their  accounts  for  tra\elling  expenses,  attendance  at  consultations, 
copies  made,  and  sundries,  to  the  treasury  of  risistrntus.  In  this  way 
they  put  out  of  court  fur  ever,  on  the  motion  of  Counselh>r  Her- 
mann, or  Lachmann  or  some  other  of  his  uiidtfrstrnppers,  whatever 
has  signally  familiarized  and  brought  home  to  us  the  most  mas- 
culine of  Homer's  characters ;  whatever  has  made  us  sympatljise 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  and  l>c  merciful  to  the  frailties  of  others ; 
whatever  in  short  1ms  made  theni  living  tyjics  of  human  nature 
and  tljc  despair  of  all  the  poets  of  3000  years — save  one.  Apply 
the  same  sort  of  process  to  that  one :— hut  let  us  be  merciful— 
apply  it  only  to  the  most  learned,  adroit,  and  artistical  (in  the 
doctors'  own  sense  of  that  last  word)  rmang  Homer's  ^vr  Shak- 
sjieare's  successors,  ^^^lnt  fortunate  riddances  now  in  the  case  of 
Virgil  I — how  many  of  his  crack  pai-agmphs  are  manifest  panui! — 
think  of  fathering  oa  such  an  expert  as  that  such  a  gross  inter- 
polation as  the  purposeless  episode  of  JCuryalus,  or  such  a  trans- 
parent clumsiness  as  a  piece  of  flattery  alrout  Marrellus !  Such 
superfuutations  will  not    hear  a  limch   of  the  scalpel.     Or  take  ■ 

Alilton: — what  a  swoop  of  his  prettv  eaglets  I      What  a  woi'Kl  of  I 

stuffed  in  alM>rtive  excrescences  about  Pagan  niythology,  metlia^'val 
romance,  blindness  of  an  ex-l^itin  secretary  <»f  Oliver  Cromwell — 

Cof  the  Cabal — and  Leiv's  bevies  I     Imagine  the  gravest 
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.  of  Christian  poets  mixing  ap  Eve  and  Proserpine,  the  f^  of 
ihe  Angels  witb  ilisctmrgcs  ol  arlillerv— Gnlaphroo  and  his  dty 
of  Albracca — Charlemagne  and  all  lus  chivalr}-'  at  t'ualumbia, 
So  treated^  no  doubt,  poets  may  be  ihom  of  their  most  trouble- 
some booms,  and  reduced  bv  eafe  manipulaliun  within  the  compr^- 
bcnsiun  of  the  critical  tens. 

We  w;k'ct  a  few  detached  pas&agcs  from  the  raaslerly  chapter  iii 
which  Colonel  Mui'c  prepares  us  for  the  extreme  miuutencu  of 
his  analysis. 

*  The  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  is  now  imivcrMdly  admitfied  to 

be  the  only  gource  &am  which  any  clear  li^ht  ran  be  expected  on  their 

history  ;  yet  lliurc  is  no  brand)  of  ilie  whole  Homeric  question  whicii 

has  been  no  gp'eatly  neglectod.    Keidier  ingenuity  nor  subtlety  has  boCi 

iodeeH,  been  tiparcd  by  tiio  supporters  of  lite  »ccj)tical  Joctriue.     Ttteir 

attempts  to  prove  too  mucJi  may  even  luive  coniribu(c»l  at  times  to 

^■Stren^then  the  case  of  their  opponents.     The  complete  mutilation,  not 

'  merely  of  the  entire  poems,  but  of  tlietr  separate  tiinbs,  parugnphf, 

Tind  versps,  whicli  woulil  eiisoe,  wore  pffect  given  to  tbo^e  commentaries, 

Would  pnive  as  incom|>atiblc  with  the  existence  of  a  fiipitrre  balhid  as 

of  a  filli^lled  epopee.     Theyal'*o  tend,  by  their  own  discreptncy,  to 

doffat  each  ottier.     The  Haw  or  blemish  where  one  eritic  disoovers 

plain  evideuce  of  patchwork,   is   pissed  over  unheeded  by  another; 

while  ihe  text  admitted  by  the  first  as  a  g«iuine  fruii  of  tbe  primttiTe 

booic  miuHlreUy,  is  dlscanlcd  by  the  seooud  as  the  spurious  otf^prin^ 

of  a  tasielesA  imitmor.     Uy  the  bupporters  of  the  old  opiuiuu,  ou  libe 

[other  hood,  the  arguments  from  this  source,  by  far  the  mont  couclusit'e 

their  dittposal,  have  bL'Cii  turned   to  couparali  vcly  slender  account. 

["he  objections  founded  on  ihe   real  or   imputed  di^iconlances  of  the 

'action  have  indeed  been  skilfully  combated- — bnt  no  attempt  lias  been 

["mode  to  place  tlic  whole  question  on  that  higher  ground  of  principle 

rhirh  it  is  capable  of  ocoupyinjj. 

'  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  qnestions  as  to  ths 

enuine  characler  of  a  great  literary  work,  (hnl  the  evidence  tnipptinl 

iy  simikrily  of  style  is  stronger  on  the  one  sidu,  than  thatderireil  tram 

■a  corresponding  amount  of  anomaly  on  the  other.     The  sanM  poet  can 

■J^  little  be  expected  to  maintain  unvarying  consistency  and  proprietTT 

as  the  same  man  nnintcrmpted  health  of  body  or  serenity  uf  miud.    It 

must  further  be  remembered  that  original  genius  is  proverbially  eccen- 

^tric  and  capricious,  auil  that  these  characteristics  are  more  especially 

,apt  tn  find  place  in  the  compositions  of  a  poet  umhacklcd  by  the  critioal 

'Tefinemenis  of  civilised  ages.     The  same  freedom  of  fancy  which  raises 

^bim  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  sublime  will  at  times  lead  him  into 

'defects  at  which  an  ordinary  verrifier  of  Ihe  prwent  day  might  be  en- 

'"  titled  to  cavil.     Ver)*  dilTerent  is  the  A"a!ue  of  the  affirmative  eridencf, 

resulting  from  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  in  any  such  ease. 

Writers  of  ordinary  eapatuty,  whose  style  is  formed  on  the  prevailing 

taste  of  the  day,  may  frequently  present  so  great  a  general  resemblance, 

-as  to  render  it  didicult  to  decide,  upon  internal  grounds,  to  whooiranMng 
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those  of  a  given  perkxi,  a  proiluclion  u  to  be  aaaribed  :  but  any  such 
fKrvaJixi^  idenlily  between  any  twu  or  more  tiifferent  nitiuU,  tn  respect 
to  all  tlie  higher  excel Ic acts,  as  well  a»  Uie  more  dL-Ucate  characteristics, 
of  poetical  genltu,  u  it  would  be  nec««.<iry  In  aiwuine  on  the  hanio  of  tlie 
moifcru  numeric  tlieury,  were  a  plieuumeuon  mmxaropled  in  historical 
times,  nor  consequently  admissible,  on  hypolhetjual  grauiitJci,  in  the 
darker  periods  of  art.  Tlirotighout  the  two  poems  the  ome  deep  Icnow^ 
ledgtt  of  human  nature  i«  displayed,  in  ideiilicalJy  tJie  same  funn^  not 
merely  in  iJie  delinealion  of  thone  more  prominent  pasmons  or  fL^clinga 
which  may  sometimes  be  vigorously  apprehended  even  by  inferior  artisUi, 
but  in  the  pcnctraliiig  poner  with  which  the  siiifrlc  ^rval  master  divts 
into  the  recesses  of  Uie  heart,  pluc^liM  fiirtli  its  hiddtin  IreaiiureR,  and 
emb<xlie.'<  them  in  living  forms  before  our  eye».  Throughout,  the  saste 
spirit  and  originality  in  the  conception  of  bis  characters  arc  corabincil 
with  thi^Kamecoiiiitancy  in  sustaining  tli{>m  ;  the  same  vivid  imprc-uion  of 
the  varied  [jhenomena  of  nature,  with  the  same  graphic  potversof  descrip- 
tion,  perspicnily  uf  narrative,  and  harmuiiy  of  numbers.' — vol.  i.  p.  22^, 

Besides  ibe  aisutned  miracle!  that  tlic  cxceHenccs  thus 
eoptitugly  spread  oTor  the  Homeric  epics  were  within  the  reach 
of  a  tnktp  ni  bards  livin?  in  one  anfl  the  same  period  of  one  and 
the  same  nation.  Colonel  Mure  well  observes — 

'  With   this  itnprobahilily  nonid  be  coaibiiiet!  the  little  lesa  mar- 
vellona  eirninutanee,  that  these  tra»st^udantlt/  giJ'Ud  miustrc/Sy  tunid 
the  variety  of  mat/trials   which  (radilion   placed   at   their   disposal^ 
should  htire  conspired  in  telertmrf  the  Troic  series  f>f  udvetiiures^  or        _ 
even  two  limited  portions  of  it,  while  the  crowd  of  second-rate  poets       m 
were  efjuallj/  unanimous  i»  preferring  different  std/JectSt  or  different       ' 
portions  of  t ft r  same.*    To  tlie  above  coincidences  need  ftoarceJy  be 
added,  as  rt^rds  the  more  popular  form  of  thu  modem  theory,  the        ■ 
still    more    marvellous    coiucidence,    (hat  these  ;wp;i»*,    a/ier    several       I 
centuries  of  circi/faiioii  in  thrir  srpnrate  capacity,  thotdd  have  been 
found   to   constitute   the  parts   of    two    vtist    inteyrnt   cpapt-cs,    each 
following  out  a  continuous  train  of  nvrnts  tJtrouyh  numerous   romplif 
rated  victssttudrs :  that  one  part   should  hare  suyyesCrd  itself  as  tt 
heginnintj,  annther  as  a  middle,  a  third  as  an  end ;  thai  the  rest  $hould 
have  a ff'ordrd  appropriate  episodes;  and  that  each  shordd  have  been 
interspersed  with   mutual  refertnres  to  the  inrridtntx  destined  by  the 
presidiny  genius  of  Parnassus  to  go  brfore  and  JbHow  after. 

*  It  is  probable  ihal,  like  ioopI  nther  preat  painters  of  (luman  nature. 
Homer  was  indehted  to  previous  traditian  for  tlie  original  skelchcs  oi 
hLi  princi|Mil  herotts.  Thi-nc  skeiches,  however,  could  have  been  little 
more  than  outlines,  wLicL,  as  worked  up  into  the  finishe'f  portraits  of 

•  *  Arclino,  tb«  next  tna»t  celrtrjitcd  pnrt  or  thrmrliool.  ttwk  up,  in  )iii  -Etliii.pii,  tlie 
iviM  of  BilvMtturai  bcrare  Tn>y,  inMiwtj  at  ihe  ttHfc*  iii  whi'cli  the  Ilisd  i^asrt,  ind 
rwmd  llwRi  on  to  tlir  ilotlh  of  Ajttx.  Tlip  Lrscn  llinil  oDiiliniud  lli«  iiilerrufited  tale 
to  Hie  r«n  uf  ibe  city,  which  cAtiu1iv>pb«  was  hIm  tr«a)rii  lijr  Arviinui  in  a  work 
eDlitlHl  titf  Drclrurlinn  at  Tnty.  TIip  nttllior  of  the  Cypria  treated  liie  prmoui 
■abject  front  (be  birlb  of  HfIph,  mul  lirtninbr  it  ilcwti  In  ll>r  rxact  rpiicli  at  which  tlic  _ 

Jliad  coiniueticct.    Th*  Noiti  flUtd  up  the  inttrval  belwecn  Iliad  and  OdyMty.'  ■ 
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tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  must  rank  u  his  own  genuine  productions. 
In  evt'ry  branch  of  imitative  art,  this  facidly  of  represcnling  to  the  lift 
the  moral  phenomena  of  our  nature,  in  th«ir  varied  phase*  of  virtue, 
vice,  weakness,  or  eccentricity,  is  the  liigliest  and  rarest  attribute  of 
geniiLi;  and  rarest  of  all  as  exercisi-d  by  Homer  through  the  me<liimi 
of  dramulic  action,  where  the  characters  are  never  formally  described, 
but  made  to  develope  themselves  by  their  on-n  language  and  conduct. 
It  is  this,  amoDf^  his  many  great  qualities,  which  chiefly  raises  Homer 
above  all  other  poets  of  his  own  claw ;  nor,  with  the  single  enceptioii 
perhaps  of  the  great  English  ilraoiatisf,  has  any  poet  erer  produced  bo 
numerous  and  spirited  a  variety  of  original  characters,  of  ditferenlagw, 
ranks,  and  sexes.  SHU  more  peculiar  to  himself  than  tfieir  rartrti/  it  the 
unittf  of  thouffht^feeltHi/,  ana  expression,  often  of  minute  phraxeoiogy, 
with  icfiic/t  (hey  are  in/iividHnlly  sustained,  ami  t/et  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  effort  on  tlie  part  of  their  author.  ICach  describes  himself 
spontaneously,  when  brouH^ht  tm  the  scene;  jtist  as  the  automata  of 
Vulcnii  in  the  Odys*ey,  though  indebted  to  the  divine  artist  for  (he 
mecliariism  on  which  they  move,  appear  to  jierfurm  their  ftinctions  by 
their  own  uikatded  powers.  That  any  two  or  more  poets  should  simnl- 
tancously  liave  conceived  such  a  clmraeier  as  Achilles  is  next  to 
ittipnscible.  SlIU  ]e»s  crt;dif)le  U  it,  that  the  dilferent  parts  of  the 
Iliad,  where  the  hero  successively  appears  as  the  same  sublime  tdfol 
being,  under  the  iiiHuence  of  the  same  conibiiutiun  of  virtues,  fiuUitgi, 
and  passions — thinking,  sfpeakiiig,  acting,  and  Buffering,  according  to 
the  Fame  sing'le  type  of  heroic  grandeur — can  be  the  production  of  more 
tliau  a  single  mind.  Such  evidence  h,  perhaps,  even  stronger  in  the 
cose  of  the  less  prominent  actors,  in  so  fhr  as  it  is  still  le&s  possible 
that  different  arti.4ts  should  simultaneously  agree  in  their  portraits  of 
mere  subordinate  incideuial  |>er>oimges,  than  of  heroes  whose  renown 
may  have  rendered  tiieir  characters  a  species  of  public  projierty.  Two 
jjoets  of  the  Elizabethan  aye  might,  wUhout  any  conetrt,  hare  har- 
monised to  a  ynat  ertmt  in  their  portrait  of  tlrnry  V,  ;  but  that  the 
corresffomlente  should  have  extended  to  the  imayinary  companions  of 
his  youth,  the  Fiditafff,  Pi.slol*\  littrdvlplir,  Quickleys,  icere  iticredihle. 
Bui  the  nicest  shades  vf  peculiarity  in  the  inferior  actors  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  conreiteil  and  maiufained  in  the  same  sjtirit  of  dii- 
tinctioH  a*  in  Achilles  or  Hector.'' — vol.  i.  p.  233. 

After  expatiating  nitli  singular  force  and  liveliness  on  Ibr 
more  general  marks  of  unity  in  either  epopee — and  the  perfecl 
skill  with  wbich  the  one  avoids  to  repeat  anything  detailed  in  the 
other,  while  tbern  is  no  c-ollision  or  miitradi<'tlnn,  Init  an  easr  and 
entire  harmony,  with  countless  wciltb  of  mutual  illustration — 
Colonel  Mure  invites  us  to  consiilcr  the  curious  evidence  of  con- 
sistent plan  in  the  whole  of  each  work  wbicli  is  presentwl  by  the 
individual  structure  of  its  chief  integral  parts.  Of  this  singu- 
larly neuie  disquisition,  liowcrcr,  we  can  afford  but  a  scanty 
specimen : — 

*  The  Rrst  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  addition  to  prophecies  and  allu- 
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sions  to  future  occurrences,  too  enipliatic  to  Lava  been  introtluced 
witliout  the  intention  of  following  them  uiit  to  their  fulfilment,  coiilains, 
ill  Uie  multiplicity  and  varicly  of  its  incidents,  une<jniv«cal  jiroof  of 
the  upeniug  sceue  of  a  long-  drama.     Within  Iliese  600  vcrws  are  cou- 
riensed   niateriulg   sutlicieiit  in   number  and   importance  to  have  fitr- 
nislied  tteveral  bunks  i-avli  of  equal   length  with  the  firat,  accordini 
to  the  mode^in  which  [[omer  is  accustomed  to  work  up  lil«  subject-] 
vhen  fairly  embarked  on  it.     As  the  events  succeed  each  other,  •tO'. 
the  fcene  shifls  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  oUewtiere.     The  arrival, 
of  Chrysctf  in  the  caiup,  liid  addr«i«it  to  the  aiuienibleil  hoRt,  the  refu-sal 
of  bU  rexjuest  by  A]<uiiieinno]i,  and   the  acknnwled^ineitt  of  it«  ju^iticft. 
by  the  troops,  his  departure  and  prayer  to  his  patron  deity,  the  descent 
uf  the  god  from  Olympus,  the  ten  days'  ravagen  of  his  weapo'ii;),  ami  tho 
fuuerul  rites  of  (he  victiius,  arc  di.<|iatched  iu  less  tliiui  fiOy  lines.    The 
allercaliou  between  the  chiefs,  as  the  liasis  of  the  whole  poc-ai,  is  trtated 
more  at  length.      I3ut  even   here   the  oration^t  are  far  from  copious. 
Ifestor  himself  is  comparatively  brief.    Then  follow  iu  rapid  succecsjoii 
tlie  tdiipment  of  the  uiaiik-ii  for  her  home,  the  purification  of  the  liost, 
the  delivery  of  Briseis  by  Achillea  to  Agarneinnon's  heralds,  the  dia- 
logue between  Achillea  and  his  mother,  witli  his  retrospective  neCouuC 
of  the  sack  of  Thebes  and  capture  of  tlio  prisoner  wlio^e  ransom  involved 
Buch  fatal  coiisequeuce:i.     A  change  of  •iceiie  trauftpurtti  m  to  Chr^-sa, 
where  are  describeil  the  delivery  of  the  damsel  to  her  father,  uitli  the 
fiacrilice  and  banquet  in  honour  of  ApoUo.     Another  change  brings  us 
back,  to  Acbiiles;  and  a  third  conveys  us  to  Olympus.  whL*re  \\v  liavc 
the  promiacd  interview  between  Thetis  &u<l  .love,  with  oThe?r  scones 
iUublmtivu  of  thL?  part  taken  by  the  ditTereiit  deities  in   the  allaim  of 
earth,     in  propurtion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  events,  tho 
period  of  time  occu)>ied  by  this  cauto,  upwards  of  three  weeks,  is  mora 
thau  double  thut  allotted  to  tlie  whole  succei-ding  twenty-two  hooks. 
/«  this  accumulalioii  of  iucidcntx  may  be   tractrt,   not  w  much  any 
deliherale  artifice,  as  thr  spontantvus  anxirfi/  nf  amind  jimjuunt  icilfi  a 
f/reat  suhjeci,to  secure,  by  layititf  tlvwn  at  (he  outset  a  broaO  J'outnfiUion 
of  J'acts^  a  wide  Jitld  for  subset/ufNt  etilurgernent ;  and  to  riret  the 
attention  of  his  reader  by  iauncMing  him  at  once  (nt  the  full  stream  of 
the  narratire.*'-'ibid.,  p.  253. 

But  the  style  of  this  hook  affurds  evidences  not  less  rcmarkublc 
of  iti  beinpr  an  intnMUictorv  one.  The  cxIiTionUnarj'  abumlaitcc  uf 
fact*  leaves  no  rc>o]n  for  the  poet's  usual  ritbuess  of  (»rnauiental 
iletail.  H  is  language  is  alike  njuiprehensive  and  cont  ise  ;  of  tlm 
elegant  at-t-cssories  uf  his  art  he  is  nowhere  else  so  sparing.  For 
example  : 

'  Throughout  tlie  Iliad  a  favourite  class  of  figurative  embellish  men  t 
is  the  .Simitr;  and  it  is  one  which  the  fervour  uf  thepix,-t's  imogination 
has  at  times  lei!  him  to  accumuhite  to  a  defective  excess.  The  «lio]c 
tiiindier  of  such  figures  in  the  poem  is  about  190,  giving  an  average  of 
about  six  forevery  •5(K)  lincis.  The  greatest  proportion  is  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  batt1>c^s — •the  (art  of  the  text  which  chiefly  gug^sted  aud  required 
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some  sucli  relief  to  tm  otherwise  monotonmist  Tectnraiee  of  nmiUr  inH- 
dentA.  The  sixteenth  liook.  roiiiprisincr  867  line*,  has  20  »imiln  ;  the 
seTenteenth,  7(>I  liue$,liasl9  ;  tlie  second,  coritainiii;;  877  liooii,  hv  10. 
The  siiiullest  proportion  ohservable  in  any  o««  of  the  tabfleqiient  bnnk.* 
gives  one  for  23^  lines.  In  thejirst  booh,  cooMstinfi^  of  611  lines,  ififrt 
ocatrt  not  one.  This  peculiarity  explains  itself  as  naturallj  by  tfce 
ntimher  and  importance  of  the  historical  incidents  in  Alplia,  u  tlie 
Kcciimnlation  of  purely  illustmtive  matter,  in  tlie  other  books  above 
cited,  l)y  the  opposite  character  of  ilieir  contents. 

*  Tluit  the  part  cotitainine,  next  to  the  6rst  canto,  the  fewent  enibel- 
lishraentj  of  this  class  should  liapt>en  tu  be  the  concluding  one,  tfam^ 
a  curious.  !«  no  fortuitous  coincidence.  It  fomw  part  of  a  g«n«rt) 
and,  an  bearine  on  the  present  subject,  imjKirtsnt  analogy  between  the 
tvro  books.  As  in  A  IpHa  we  trace,  in  the  numlter  and  re^ut  suecrmm 
t^  events,  the  opetting ;  so  in  Omeffn  a  ti/ie  peeatiarity  indicaU*  the 
teindimj  up  of  a  lon/f  tuimjiice,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  poet  to  abfidgt 
the  tronclmtinf/  tlelntU,  after  disftosing  of  the  main  heads  of  aetim. 
The  inilignitic&i  iiiHicted  on  IlecLor'fi  corpse;  the  council  of  the  god*: 
the  mission  of  Iris  to  Theti$,  of  Thclis  to  Acliilles  ;  the  interview 
between  the  goddess  ami  her  son  ;  the  mission  of  Iris  to  Priam  ;  his 
journey,  internew  wllli  Achilles,  return  with  the  liody  of  Hector,  and 
the  subH(M|uent  preparation  and  periunuaiioc  of  the  funeral  rites,  com* 
priteamassofjnciilent')  equal  in  number,  if  not  in  importance,  to  those 
fiontained  in  the  firat  act  of  the  poem.  They  also,  it  happens,  ocenpy 
an  exactly  equal  period  of  time,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  (hys. 
These  coincidences  certainly  offer  a  Btrong  argument,  not  only  of  lyv 
teraalic  design  in  ttie  Rtructure  of  the  poem,  but  of  that  spontaneous 
harmony  which  marks  the  operations  of  the  same  genius  under  similtr 
circumstances. 

*  Another  indiration  of  an  opening  canto  is  a  certain  drfcriptire 
introtiuctian,  on  their  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  of  sererul  of  the 
less  distinguished  actors — a  coHrlesy  of  tehieh  there  is  no  example  in 
other  }H)rtions  of  the  Diad.  The  heroes  of  more  universal  renown, 
Achillea,  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  are  inileed  brought  at  once  on  tlie  stage 
without  any  ceremony  of  announcement :  biit  the  oilier  two  chief  per- 
Ibrmers  in  the  first  book,  Neslor  and  Oalchas,  pereonages  whose  noto- 
riety dependwl  probably  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Iliad,  are  each 
ushered  in  with  a  pnrtirnlar  notice  of  thoir  persons  and  qualities. 
There  could  be  no  reason  for  this  more  pointed  personal  description  of  i 
these  indiridunls  in  tliLs  canto  than  in  any  vther,  unless  it  were  inttnded 
for  ihfl  commencement  of  a  series.* — Hid.,  p.  261. 

The  critic  pursues  this  line  of  examination  as  to  the  coitstnictuia 
of  pniis,  in  respect  of  both  (lie  pucins;  and  the  effect  at  iu  close  is 
thoiiuighly  overwhelming-.  We  must  liasten,  however,  to  illustmta 
tlic  equal  skill  brought  to  bear  on  a  matter  of  still  greater  Interest; 
nor  do  wc  think  we  could  give  a  happier  instance  of  the  Colonel's 
analysis  of  the  Homeric  characters^  as  supportii^  the  old  faith 
tlint  he  who  drew  such  characters  might  well  plan  an  Iliad,  than 
what  is  said  as  In  Paris  and  H<!lcn,  the  guilty  jiair  on  whoso 
V/uaes  the  poem  fundamenlaWy  \T.mge» : —  ,  ^    . 
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.  '  Paris  and  lltrleu  are  the  beau  aud  the  belle,  the  man  of  &Dbioa 
ukI  tlie  woman  of  pleasure,  rif  the  heroic  age.  Such  eliuraeUTs  are 
eBentially  uiipoetical  in  more  c^ivili^pd  [teriodtf.  Nu  cmtq  can  here 
be  more  in  harmony  with  ilie  li^enius  uf  the  poem,  or  with  each 
other.  Ilotli  nre  unprincipled  vot<irie»  of  sensual  ctijoymout ;  hoth 
setf-willai  and  petubnt,  but  not  devoid  uf  amiable  and  generous 
fevlii^.  UutJi  arc  distinguished  fur  persunol  graces  aud  accuiiipliiili- 
ments,  and  the  con-<^|uent  iinporrance  they  attach  to  eleg;ance  of 
attire  and  otlier  means  of  luruiu^  Uiom  advantages  to  accouuL  la 
both,  this  combination  of  altributuj  lias  been  )>ortmycd  wiili  a  j^phic 
precision,  the  more  remarkable,  consiileriiig:  the  limiteil  appearance  of 
each  uu  the  scene,  lliu  general  conduct  uf  Paris  exhibits  (hat  mixture 
of  conflicting  qualities,  of  bravery  and  eflt-minacy,  petulance  and  good- 
humuiir,  self-conceit  and  submissive  respect  for  llie  aiifwrior  wortli  of 
others,  »»>  ctimmeu.  as  the  exjierience  of  every  man  of  tlw  world  can 
testify,  in  pennons  of  similar  tastes  and  habits.  Il  is  obvLoiisty  not  the 
e^Tect  of  accident,  that,  in  the  optviiug  scene  of  the  Brst  battle,  thi* 
gftllant  adventurer,  the  primary  rauKof  the  wkile  uiiachief,  apiiears  a* 
the  prominent  figure,  strutlin^  with  all  the  airs  of  a  national  champiaa 
in  front  of  the  Tmjan  lines.  No  sooner,  ho\vevfcr,  d<.ie»  he  ob»er%'0 
Moielaus  ad\-ancin^  Co  eirgnge  hiiu,  tliuu,  couseicnce-suiitlen  and  crest* 
fidlen^  he  retreats  into  the  rankit ;  but.  the  moment  after,  stung  by  the 
reproof  of  Hector,  he  prupixjCN,  and  manfully  sui^tuiiiN,  a  single  couibal 
with  his  rival.  The  ensuing  altercation  in  Ihe  chamber  of  Helen,  and 
the  mode  tn  which  by  nmiuat  conscrit  it  is  brought  to  a  close,  ai« 
equaJIy  characteristic.  Afler  lounging  tlie  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
her  apartmetiw,  he  is  found  by  Hector  engaged  in  burnishing  his  armour; 
and,  when  again  roused  to  activity  by  hiii  brother's  reproof,  he  i&sne*- 
lo  the  battle  with  au  ostentatious  gaiety,  illu-stniled  by  one  of  the  fin 
siiniles  in  the  Hiad — that  of  the  horac  emancipated  fi-oui  tlw  blall  an 
pnocing  across  the  plain  to  the  river.  The  more  rational  side  of  fd* 
cliaracter  is  esliibited  chiefly  in  his  interviews  with  Hector,  whose 
martial  superiority  commands  his  profound  re.«iiect.  He  subiuits  i 
silence  to  the  most  cutting  reproofs  of  his  noble  brother,  and  cheerfullyi 
obeys  all  his  suggestions.  It  i^  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hector* 
reuioiLslrances  are  directed  tolely  at  his  want  of  enei^  in  tlie  field. 
They  never  touch  on  his  amorous  indulgence,  or  the  duty  of  reparation 
for  hiA  crime.  The  pro|K>sal  of  Antenor,  to  the  latter  effect,  is  received 
in  a  very  ditferent  spirit,  with  the  petulant  effroutery  of  tJie  spoiled 
child  and  {lampcrcd  man  of  pleasure. 

'  Helen  is  the  female  counterjmrt  of  Taria.  Daughter  of  an  illus- 
trious royal  house,  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  her  age,  she  i:*  wediJed 
in  extreme  youth  to  a  husband  who,  however  worthy  of  her  choice^ 
seeroa  not  to  have  cngT^eciJ  her  afi'ections.  She  becomes,  consetiueiidy, 
an  easy  victim  of  the  fasciiiatiiiii  adventurer  destined  by  the  gixldew  of 
love  au  her  future  partner.  Helen,  »,s  frequently  happc-nfl  with  frail 
women — a  natural  result  perhaps  of  Ihe  same  susceptibility  In  which 
their  failing!*  originate— is  distinguished  by  tenderness  of  heart  and 
kindly  dispueitiou.  Traces  of  better  principle  seem  also  to  lurk  under 
tbegeuenU  levity  of  her  habit.-;.     Though  a  faithful  cuu^ort  to  l*aris, 
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who  on  hid  part  \»  no  way  deficieDt  in  lli«  iluties  of  hiubukd  or  lover, 
she  still  t'ntertoiiis  a  fond  remembrance  of  her  rl&y!«  of  youthful  inmicenoe. 
8be  looks  back  at  times  vith  remorse  and  regret,  almost  with  longing  ^ 
deaire,  to  ber  native  land,   her  deserted  child,  and  the  home  of  li«r^H 
Athers ;  and  is  u  ready  to  acknowledge  and  condemn  her  own  faulU  V 
as  to  appreciate  the  opposite  virtues  of  otbers.     The  finer  IoucIhs  nitb 
which  tiLT  portrait  t«  worked  up  are  all  of  the  more  delicate  dramatio 
deacription.     In  the  emotion  alie  displays  at  the  invitation  of  JEoeai 
to  go  forth  to  the  nimp»rts  ami  wiuiess  tlie  preparation  for  tlie  6ad 
betweefi  her  past  and  present  btmhand  ;  in  her  dignified  ailvance  to  tha 
adrairing  old  Hinacors ;  io  her  grit^f  and  self-rtfproHcli  at   the  di»taut'^H 
view  of  litT  couulrymen  ami  former  friends;  in  her  petulant  argument ^| 
with  her  patron  goddeas  after  the  deft^  uf  Paris ;  in  the  taunts  ibruwa 
out  against  bb  cowardice,   coupled  with  retuniing  fonduuu  for  l>ii 
person  ;  in  her  frank  acknowledgiuent  lu  Hector  of  ilie  onmmon  fiiilitn^s.. 
of  herself  and  lover;  and  in  her  atl'eclianato  lamentation  for  the  tat 
of  ber  noble  brother-in-law,  mingled  with  selfish  tears  for  Iter  u«l 
distresse»,  are  exhihitMl  to  the  life  all  the  finer  features  of  tliat 
female  character,  which,  while  we  pity  and  condemn,  we  are  cousttahu 
to  love  and  admin;.' — ibid.,  pp.  355-3G1. 

The  Helen,  thus  exquisitely  painted  in  the  Iliad  as  tfae 
mour  of   Paris,    reappears  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  restored  aii( 
reconciled   wife  of  Nicnclaus — but   still   exactly  the   same  l-iily, 
with  such  slight  lints  of  variety  as  would   be  nattirallv  suggest 
to   the  one  creator   by  lapse  of  lime  anil  change  of  position.? 
Our  Colonel  {nuper  idoneus)  is  likely  to  understand  such  a  de- 
velojimerit  as  tliis  rather  belter  tlian  most  uiccrscliatuncd  jmifcssonh,. 
He  knowingly  and  g^mcefullv  aays  : — 

*  Although  dwcribed  as  still  bt-autifol,  her  person  and  manners  ai 
shaded  hy  a  veil  of  matronly  gravity,  iti  he  expectetl  after  an  inlem 
of  ten  years,  and  umler  such   altered  circuntstances.     She  is  di^iii: 
guiiKhed  by  the  same  ele<^ice  and  comtesr,  and  the  same  volupti 
liabits.     She  enters  the  hall  of  the  Spartan  palace  with  a  pomp 
female  luxurj-  never  BRsigned  by  Homer  to  any  other  heroiui 
ceded  by  three  waiting-maifls,  one  bearing  ber  tlirone,  another  9uf 
rugs  or  cu»hiuiis,  a  thirtl  ber  richly  stored  silver  work-lHuket.     In 
course  of  the  dialogue,  there  appi-ars  the  same  mixture  as  fonuerl] 
of  self-reproach  and  easy  indifference  in  her  allusions  to  her  past 
duct ;  while  the  longing  aE^er  her  Erst  husband  and  native  land,  whirj 
in  tlie  Iliad  also  occasionally  came  over  her  niiud,  is  here  described 
herself  as  Imving,  touards  the  close  of  the  war,  no  grown  upon  her, 
to  ruiuler  her  as  false  to  the  cause  of  the  Trojans  as  she  had  fomierl 
h4^pn  to  the  bed  of  Menelaiis.     A  curious  trait  of  primitive  luxni 
which  the  poet,  with  a  fiuc  adaptation  to  her  character  and  habitii- 
obviously  therefore  not  without  some  moral  signification — lias  nltriJ 
buted  to  ber,  is  the  use  of  a  <lriig  cnlculatetl  to  banish  ihouj^iit,  aru' 
promote  oblivion  of  past,  or  indiflerence  to  present  subjects  of  vexaliuo. 
This  drug  was  a  present  from  the  queen  of  Egypli  whose  court  slie  ImtT 
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recently  vwitwl  M-ith  lier  husbunrl.  The  view  nf  some  commentaton, 
thai  it  fras  upium,  used  iu  the  Baat  as  they  mippose  from  lime  imme- 
morial, a«  Ell  tliis  tloy  fur  the  Kime  purp<«*,  is  certainly  not  devuiii  of 
pn>babitit5.* — vol.  i.  p.  436. 

Frf)in  the  admirable  dissections  of  iiiflividunl  characters,  with 
whirh  n  very  \n.T^c  space  is  ocrupied,  we  may  pass  tu  tlie  Hutlmr's 
not  less  elahoralc  and  n<il  less  beautiful  nr^ruiiieiit  lor  the  uiuty 
of  the  Puct  tlrawii  from  his  peculiar  treatment  i>f  the  mnre 
pon-erful  passions  and  alTectiims  as  rommoti  t<}  man  in  the  ag'^e- 
gate.     And  first  let  us  turn  to  the  section  on  symjwthy : — 

*  ^VIioc\'er  has  known  grief  must  have  exEierienced  htiiv  renclily  our 
own  dis(n'#si>!i  find  vent  in  the  tears  we  slie<l  for  those  of  others ;  how 
often,  in  wlmt  appears  at  the  moment  hut  the  effect  of  commiseration, 
we  are  iiiflnenccd  as  much  or  mnre  by  a  selii»h  as  a  purely  eonipas- 
fiioQale  imiiulse.  I^t  any  tme  east  his  eyes  over  an  andienee  intent  un 
an  eloquent  funeral  oration,  and  obsene  doivn  wliose  eheeks  the  tears 
flow  most  copiously.  Will  it  be  fovind  in  every  easethiit  tliepcJ'Mjns  so 
affected  are  those  most  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  ? 
Will  it  not  ratlicrappear  that  tbcy  are  such  a*  have  lliemselvc^t  smarted 
most  reeently  and  severely  under  attiietinn?  It  is  therefore  their  own 
sorrow,  rather  Ihmi  that  of  the  bereaved  willow  or  orphan,  winch  so 
deeply  affects  them.  Ilul,  allhou^h  this  exceo  of  symjWiChy  may  he 
selH")!,  it  is  not  without  its  moral  value.  Every  impulse  which  softens 
the  heart  toward-^  dlstrei^  is  hi  itself  amiable.  As  a  freneral  rule,  those 
will)  liave  suffered  most  thenifielves  most  readily  fi>cl  for  the  nusfffrftmes 
of  their  neighlxmrs ;  and,  nere  it  possible,  in  any  such  case  as  that 
above  supposed,  to  analyse  the  component  elfinenis  of  (jrief,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that,  even  deducting  those  of  a  purely  selfish  nature, 
buch  as  retiuiined  wiuhl  be  greater  on  the  part  of  tlie  afHielcd  tlian  of 
the  ll^hthesi  net)  pnrtimn  t)f  ihp  andioncc.  Nowliere  does  tlie  mnra! 
ingredient  of  Homer's  poetr)' assume  more  marked  featnre.s  of  imlivi- 
duulity,  than  in  Iuh  deep  t-cn^e  and  beautiftd  treatment  of  this  delicate 
affention.  A  striking  example  is  iu  the  scene  in  tjje  quarters  of 
Achilles,  after  the  death  of  I'atroclus  (11.  xix.),  vhere  the  chorus  of 
captive  females  respond  to  the  lament  of  Briseis  t-^ 

The  simple  conciseness  of  the  expression,  as  compared  with  the  fulness 
of  the  idea  conveyed,  renders  tliis  one  of  the  mos^t  exquisite  tuuehis  of 
its  kind  in  either  poem.' 

Col.  Mure's  note  un  YlnrpiCK-iv  Tpoff)a<rty  U  not  to  be  omitted. 
He  says : 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  caution  tlie  less  experieiiceil  scholar  agninjt 
taking  this  phiu^e  in  the  sense  of  prciext,  v  lilch  It  fiiniilhirly  bears  in 
later  Greek  pRisc.  It  must  hero  be  untierstood  in  its  .-impler  primary 
im|K)rt  of  ajtparent  cause  or  wcf/(rc,  which  elsewhere  attaches  to  it  with 
Uomer.     Heyne's  nottoa  that  the  females,  frelGsldy  absorlied  in  their 
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ova  sorrowa,  were  indiiTereiit  to  the  death  of  their  benefiuSnTf  iit 
proof,  ainoiia;  niaiiy,  of  the  ileficiency  of  the  fecultr  of  taste,  which 
disquHlified  ttiat  leametl  cQiumciitator,  like  w  many  others  of  hi*  uotion, 
for  a  coiupt'teiit  critic  of  any  sucli  work  as  tlie  Ilintl.' — vol.  ii-  p.  34. 

The    perliaps    grantlcst    example    uf    all    is    thus    eloqnenilj 
treated  : — 

*  In  the  supplication  of  Priam  In  Achilles,  everything  dependal  oB 
a  first  imprewion,  'Die  &iKl<lcMinf'«5  anil  Ixiiiliie.'U  of  the  intrusion,  the 
vitHliciive  bitterness  of  the  MymitJun  cliief  agaiiL>t  ever)thing  Trpjan, 
antl  his  fierce  Inipfliiusity  of  temper,  imperatively  reqiiiretl  that  ti» 
commencement  of  tlie  old  inairn  addre^  should  be  so  conceived  as  to 
w<irk  at  oace  oa  hia  generous  sympiithU:'.  One  less  deejily  read  iu  the  ^ 
book  of  nature  might  have  made  I'riani  open  liis  Kiiit  with  a  toucbinf  fl 
picture  of  hid  dcunestic  woe,  or  a  flattering  appeal  to  the  genenisity  of  ^ 
the  Greek  champiuu  auJ  tlte  fulness  of  the  vengeance  already  exacted. 
IIuDier's  X'riani  clirects  the  attack  on  a  far  more  vulnerable  quarter. 
He  telU  AehilleB,  ^niply  and  abniptly,  to  •'  remember  his  own  &lber. 
standing,  like  tlie  urelchcd  parent  wlio  knult  before  Uim,  on  llie  brink 
of  rhegravi-;  o]ipr(>£&ed  |>erhaps  like  hira  by  some  forei^^n  invader; 
and  lanieating,  if  not  the  death,  tlie  absence  at  least  in  a  distant  laad. 
uf  iii»  (larliij^  son,  the  hope  and  support  of  h'ls  derliuing  years."  This 
argument  is  kept  in  view  from  first  to  last.  The  heart  of  Achillea 
mell5  before  it  like  wax  beneath  a  burning  suu,  and  a  bursit  nf  syiu* 
patlietic  emotion  at  the  close  completed  the  triumph  of  the  royal  *ufK. 
pliant's  eloquence : — 

Tt}\'tKov  unnrip  cywi',  dXof*  iiei  yitpoos  dv^w.  .   .   4   .   . 
iSi  faro'   ry  h'  &pa  irarpoc  v^'  i/iipay  wfiirt  yooto' 
rit  3c  /iiijaa^cru,  0  /iff'KATOpoc  AycpofOroiOf 
k\itl'  aiira,  vpvxafjoiOt  wofwv  'AviXqoc  tXwrOti'c* 
ui/Top    Aj^i\Xtv{  lAatc**  ccii'  warip  ,  &\XoTt  i'  iivrc 
QaTpoikof'   niy  ci  aroyaj^i)  Karit  i^fiar'  opitpit.*  —  vol.  U.  p.  STj 
Among'  other  iiistanres,  Colonel  Mure  dwells  on  the  previinit 

J]irlurfr  of  family  mounijiijf  in  tJic  Trojan  palate — the  Lament  of 
'atroelus  (lliail  \ix.) — and  the  emotion  of  Pisistralua  in  the  4lh 
Odyssey  when  Mcnelaus  mourns  over  the  disasters  of   Ulysaca. 
Others   will  occur  to   e\-ery  Hfuncric  student.     Ilut   even   more 
entirely  peculiar  to  Homer  is   his  treatment  of  Grief  itself— of 
which  the  affettion  above  noticed  is  a  modifiration ;   and  here 
nothing  is  niurc  peculiar  than  his  Imbitual  ricwin^  of  the  indul- 
gence of  Borrnw   as  an   enjoyment.      To   him  alone  of   poets. 
could  Aristotle  liave  pointed  as  alive  to  the  truth,  which 
statcfl  every  heart  reooffnises,  that  xai  iv  ToTf  xskSwi  xal  S^moi 
(TiViYtrrai  tij  nSovn.  {li/tct.  J.  \i.)     The  delight  which  he  taJ 
in   this  image  is  exclusively   his,   and  not  less  so  lus  method 
adorning   it.      Sometimes   grief  is  described  as  simply  a   p 
$ure.     Thus  Penelope  {Od.  xix.): — 
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avrop  t^xot  leai  wtyoot  ft/iirpifro*'  rape  caifimt 
^ftara  fiiy  yap  riproft'  ocvfofttvti  yoiunra. 

And  SO  AchiUes  in  his  internew  with  Prlain  (//.  xxlv.): — 

al-hp  ixti  pa  yaoif  tit  &  pir  iTO  t'to^  '  Aj^iWiv^. 

*  The  following  passages  of  each  poem,  the  one  from  ttie  interviet^ 
of  Achilles  wiiJi  (lie  g!io>l  of  ratroclus,  the  other  from  tliat  betwecr. 
Uhfases  and  the  sharle  of  his  moiher,  supply  a  curious  example  of  the 
poet's  liappy  (act  of  varj-ing  the  letter  of  sulutantially  the  some  expres- 
sion, to  suit  llie  variety  ufthe  ca*e: — 

&X\A  fAoi  aetroy  orfjtft — fuyvrBA  wtft  &fiifij^\6fT£ 

&XSJl\ov^,  oXooio  TtTupT  u  fit  96a  ydoio. — //.  xziiii  97< 

o^pa  Kai  tty  'Aicao,  ^lAac  Trtpi  X^'fpt  flaXorrtj 

afuftftriptit  Kpuepolo   rtrapir^/itaOa   yn'oio. —  O;/.  xi.  211. 

The  paralleJ  extends  to  the  wliole  neighbouring  texts.  Sometiraet,  the 
full  inihilgence  of  sorrow,  tike  that  of  any  other  pluasurable  t>cubatioii, 
is  de^cribeid  a»  producing;  satiety ;  as  in  the  account  by  Menelans  of 
bifl  habitual  state  of  feeling  ton-ards  his  departed  comiMriiuna  lib  anuH : — 

JiXXoTt  fiiy  rt  70^  ippiya  riprofiai,  fiXXore  5'  a3re 

iravofiaC   atil/ijpac  ci   xiptii   tputpoio  yuoKO.—  Od,  IV.  102. 

Colonel  Mure  remarks  bow  interestingly  the  spirit  of  tbcso 
and  an  infinity  uf  parallel  passages  is  modifietl  by  the  ■varied  power 
of  the  principal  term  yoor: — 

'SoinetimiM  this  word  expresa&i  the  simple  aA'ection  of  grief,  some- 
times its  indulgence,  sometimes  any  species  of  tender  emotion  produc- 
ing the  same  outward  elTect.  'Die  phrase  may  m  such  cafics  be  well 
rendered  by  the  French  term  aUendrissement,  to  which  the  English 
tongue  has  no  e(|uivalent.  Amoug  other  examples  may  be  cited  the 
description  of  the  scene  where  the  Itlmcan  mariners,  delivered  from 
the  degrading  etlects  of  Circe's  enchantment,  are  rectoreil  to  tlw  society 
of  their  comnules : — 

Kaeiv  V  \fiip6tii  viriiv  yooc,  dfif^X  ?e  l&yiti 

9fupZtt\iov  KavA-j^iZtf  Oth.  B*  iXiuipt  wu  avrif. —  Od.  \.  398. 

What  they  realty  felt  v.as  joy,  though  tempered  by  the  remembrance 
of  tlieir  late  calamity.' — ii.  p.  40. 

He  adds  in  a  note: — 

'  How  little  of  conniionplace  there  is  in  the  spirit  at  least  of  these 
pftssages,  wliatever  may  Ik?  the  case  with  their  woniiirg,  cannot  be 
better  evinced  than  by'tlie  fact,  tliat  throughout  the  whole  volume  of 
Shakspearc,  who  is  generally  held  to  have  |)rubed  every  uouk  and 
cranny  of  human  pajtaion  or  feeling,  no  allusion  caii  be  fuuud,  in  so  far 
>t  least  as  the  auOior's  reseurcJius  extend,  to  the  pleasamble  iiignnlient 
of  Hirn>w,  or  to  satiety  in  its  indulgence,  offering  the  remotest  parallel 
to  any  one  of  the  above  copious  series  of  examples.* 
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Another  nice  sbodc  of  the  emotion  1b  the  pleasure  deriTcd  from 
ihc  memory  of  byjjonc  sorrows.     This  is  finely  emljodied  in  tbc 
rustic  clofjucnce  of  Euina-us  when  recounting  his  own  early  mi»- 
haps  to  his  yet  iinrcvealwl  master  {Od.  x\.  40i)): — 
fiiTa  yiip  r«  «ai  uXytat  rt^vtrat  hvij^y 
ovTi^  Hi  fioXa  TToWit  vadg,  i:a\  roXX'  iiraSrjBij. 

The  grief  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus  finds  the  very  same  rent:— 

ijV  brotra  roKirtvirt  avy  avr^^  sai  xaBtv  a\yta. — IL  xxiv,  6. 
Colonel  Mure,  as  he  had  pointed  in  the  former  case  to  tlio  re* 
markahlc  silcnct?  of  Shii.ks]>eare,  lakes  tare  to  (]uotc   here  fram 
Romeo  and  Juliet: — 

*  All  these  woes  shall  ser^'c 
For  sweet  discnurses  hi  our  time  to  come.' 

The  vanity  of  human  life  must  have  been  often  in  the  cont 
plntion  of  one  so  familiar  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  our  natuie; 
but  the  importance  attached  to  the  universally  admitted  trulti, 
llie  prominence  piven  to  it  thrmiphout  both  the  poemsj  and  ilic 
variety  of  imagery  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  may  l»e  fairly 
instanced  as  almost  sufficient  to  giiaituitcc  unity  of  mind  and  unity 
of  orif^in. 

*  The  genera]  rule,  as  it  may  be  calleft,  is  concisely  laid  down  in  tlu) 

following  pair  of  strikingly  parallel  tests: — 

oil  fity  -yuij  Ti  fov  iirnv  oi^vpurtpov  ivipoc, 

7rA»T«v,  ^170X1  Tt  yatay  twt  vyiift  rt  ail  tpwtt. — 7/.  x\*ii.  ^6. 

ovCiy  &Kt?y6repoy  yn7a  rpc'^d  ai'Opwiroto, 

inltTwi',  offffa  Tt  yatay  ixt  irytUt  Tt  rai  ipru.^-  Od,  xviii.  130. 

Of  things  that  hreatlic  and  creep  upnn  the  g;rotuHf, 
No  vainer  thing  than  mortal  itiaii  is  found. 
The  latter  pussai^  is  followed  up  by  a  mural  commentary,  distinguishnl 
by  a  terscuc-ss  of  expression  and  a  lieptli  of  scnUmi'Dt  which  would  do 
hoMoiir  to  Aristotle  or  Baeon.  It  closes  with  two  other  ttpially 
remarkable  lines,  describing  thu  absolute  dependence  on  the  iJeity  uf 
every  thought  of  his  ephemeral  creatures:— 

rotoc  yop  y^o^C  irrrh'  iTri)(doyliuv  itvdpwnay, 
oJoK  eir'  ^[tap  Aypwt  war^p  itCpuiv  Tt  9ivy  rt. 

'  The  rule  i«  be.-nutifully  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  succe 
generations  of  men  In  the  auimal  changes  of  iJie  leaf: — 

oirf  rip  ^pvWuy  yiyi^,  roiijit  icai  &ytpdty'  k.  t.  \.~Jt.  vi.  146. 
elegantly  varied  in  the  contemptuous  lan^age  of  Ai>ollo  : — 

ittXvv,  oi  ^vWoiaty  coirarti,  aWort  fity  Tt 

Co^Xty«g  Tt\i6oviTiy,  apt»wp»jc  Kaptrvy  iSoyriVt 

uX^fiTt  ci  il>6irv0ovaty  Mifjitui. — //.  XXi.  464. 

The  {wet  especially  delights  in  this  figure  of  ephemeral  humanitgr. 
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Uence^  the  leaves  of  tho  forest  and  tho  flowers  of  the  field  are  among 
his  ftvourite  similes  fnr  armies  g'ling  forth  to  batlte,  wliure  Ihe  fnigile 
tenure  of  existence  in  llm  migtily  niultitude  i^  so  pruminentiy  brought 
into  view  i — 

Xlffv  yap  ^vWotvtv  iouxni:  v  4"^fta6otny, 

ipj(orTat  Tteioio.' — //,  ii.  800. 

^Xflo*-  iiritO',  offM  piiWa  i;m  acOtu  yiyvcrtti  «pp. —  0*1.  IX.  51. 
'The  groups  of  maiftens  sitting  at  Ihelaoni,  in  theiwlaceofAlciiioiis, 
ue  compared  to  asi>cn  leavt*  ;  a  figure  siugularly  ex[(rc!wive,  in  ilie 
spirit  iif  the  episode,  both  of  iLc  levity  of  the  cumpiiDy  aud  the  bruk.- 
oess  of  their  mm'eineiits : — 

ai  8    iffTObi  iftftouiei  *:aX  i}\aicara  irrftun^iSfTfy 
^/icyat,  ola  Tt  ^t>\Aa  ftaKictiic  alyiipoio. —  Od.  vit.  105.* 
Here  the  Colonel  adds  on^  of  those  excellent  notes  for  which 
we  arc  in'lebted  to  lus  tmvellptl  experiences: — 

*  This  image,  like  many  others  in  Homer,  can  be  rightly  oppreeiated 
by  those  atone  whcj  are  familiar  with  the  existing  manners  tif  Southern 
Kurojie.  In  uiudern  Italy,  as  in  ancient  Grewe,  wwLvirig  U  [jfrfiirmed 
by  young  women,  fri-quenily  collected  in  krge  lialls  fitted  up  fur  the 
purpose.  WhtJBver  may  Jiappeii  to  visit  emc  of  these  eslablishnienta 
Till  recognize,  in  the  busy  flitting  of  the  shiittle:>,  atiil  the  appearance 
and  gestures  of  tlie  livelv  and  often  wanton  crew  who  liandle  tlipm,  a 
counterpart  of  the  scene  Ijcre  described  by  the  p<iet.' — vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

The  comparison  of  the  fall  of  joung  Kupborbus  to  a  fair 
olive  plant,  Middenlj'  uprooted  by  a  stomi,  suggests  another  note 
of  llie  same  class: — 

'  The  somewhat  similar  comparison  of  the  fall  of  SimoTsius  io  that  of 
a  poplar  tree  shows  ihe  antiquity  iff  the  practice^  still  rommon  in 
Southern  Curope,  of  triitiining  up  the  stem  of  that  tree  to  witliiii  a  few 
feet  of  the  top,  wliicli,  letl  initouehed,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
bushy  tuft.  The  resemblance  between  thi^  tuft  an*l  the  plumy  helmet 
~  (he  warrior  here  forms  the  main  point  of  the  figure  : — 

itiaiv,  ntytific^  wf, 
Jj  ^&  T*  Iv  t\a}itvn  eXeoc  /ifynXwo  irifvKU, 
\l\>]'  ttr^p  Tt  01  ofol  ES-'  UKpOTUT^  vnjtwtaw.- — //.  iv.  482.' 


ft   of  (h 
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n  one  important  point,  of  amingcment  our  author  departs 
ly  from  the  rule  of  his  preHere«sorB  in  this  debate.  With 
them  the  first  branrb  of  the  discussion  is  that  which  refers  to 
the  early  transmission  of  '  Homer ;'  and,  however  they  might 
differ  in  minor  points,  they  gt^ncmlly  coucurretl  in  asserting 
that  at  the  periotl  when  his  main  dements  ramc  into  existence— 
and  during  a  long  course  of  time  (usually  many  centuries)  aflcr- 
wards — the  practice  of  writing  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  How 
much  of  their  theories  as  to  the  final  constmrlion  and  actual' 
shape  of  the  two  epics  depended  upon  these  preliminary  assum{v 

tiuus. 
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tions,  we  need  not  waste  wonk  in  recounting.  It  was  ar^cd  oq 
Xhe  other  side  with  no  weakness  of  lo^c  or  poverty  of  illustraliott 
thai,  even  granting  their  postolatc,  since  they  also  nnanimonJy 
otlmittud  the  fact  that  the  recitation  of  epic  minstrelsies  was  the 
unmemurial  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  most  cherished  accompa- 
niment nf  all  festal  a&semhla^es,  as  exprcaslv  cxein[ilificd  in 
various  iletaiU  of  holli  these  wtirks  themselves,  there  was  nuthilig 
absurd  in  the  supposition  ihat  a  class  of  men  who  had  this  reritA- 
tioii  fur  their  sole  calling;  should  Imvc  carrie*!  the  power  of 
memory  to  on  extent  wholly  uukiiunn  ainoug  modern  natiom. 
Instead  of  begimiing  witli  this  inquiry,  Colonel  Mure  defers  it 
(with  nil  lis  nppend.ij^s)  till  after  he  has  not  only  completed  bis 
unriviiUed  sifting-  of  the  Homeric  mirucles,  but  his  whole  arn- 
•jK-t-tus  of  (jreck  lilemture  ilowii  to  the  Pisistratic  epi>ch  ;  aud  Lis 
armni^emrnt  seems  as  judicious  as  new.  For,  whateviT  else  may 
be  disputed,  the  transmission  of  a  vaat  mass  of  nQn'Horaerie 
com))o»itlon  from  the  sameornot  much  rccenterdays  is  allowed: — 
it  is  also  allowed  that  a  lar;^  portion  of  this  was  puetrj 
in  the  same  metre,  tulopting  diliir^ntly  the  ottier  technical  forms 
of  *  Homer,"  ami  <tevote<)  exrlusivply  to  the  celebration  of  ino- 
dents  coimected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  same  tradition  of 
ft  great  primitive  collision  between  the  frontier  powers  of  Europe 
and  Asia  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Hellespont:  and  thirdly,  it  is 
alU>W(xl  that  this  other  and  much  more  extensive  body  of  heroic 
hexameters  was  pronounced  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity 
to  I>c  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Homeric  standard: — whence 
the  final  disuppeanincc  of  it : — all  that  we  actually  know  of  it 
now  being  from  critics  and  commentators  of  the  Alexundriim 
epoch,  who  have  handed  down  notices  of  the  topics  embraced  by 
those  cyclic  hards,  with  a  few  scattered  lines  of  their  composition. 
Now  the  difficulty  of  accumiting  fur  the  oral  preservation  during 
ages  or  centuries  of  such  monumenial  poetrv  as  the  Homeric  may 
be  in  men's  eyes  smaller  or  givatcr :  but  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
inferior  matter  assumed  to  have  been  saved  through  the  same 
barbaric  hazards  for  the  ultimate  consideration  of  'cultivated 
times'  is  in  fact  a  difficulty  of  a  wholly  different  class.  Suppose 
it  possible  for  IVfilton  to  have  sunived  such  perils — on  what 
principle  can  you  give  your  failh  in  tlie  cuse  of  some  dozen 
subsequent  weavers  of  '  Attllouic  verse?'  The  rhaps(MlisU  wlio 
kept  the  old  leviathan  af]i>at  were  a  strenuous  order  of  enthu- 
siasts— their  calling  must  have  been  a  prosperous  one — weil 
light  they  dispense  witli  any  patronage  but  loat  of  the  public 
Picture  on  English  Demodocus  progressing  cheerily  from  Assize 
town  to  Cathedral  city,  and  sure  everywhere  of  the  phice  of 
t^ouunr  at  magisterial   or  canonical  baiujtiet,  because  be   could 
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cheer  the  company  over  iheir  potations  with  ^fytte  of  poet  Pye. 
The  Colonel,  therefore,  after  working  out  his  demonstration, 
firum  internal  evKlencf^,  thnt  the  Iliarl  nnd  Odyssey  nre  works 
of  one  and  the  same  master  of  hujnaii  iialurc  and  |HH.-tit.al  art 
l^j^-ond  then  skilfully*  condensing  all  our  extant  information  as 
Hl^'hig  primitive  compL-titors  or  succesiioni — is  prepan^l  to  htok 
at  tlie  question  as  to  tiie  Hellenic  nnliquity  of  WTittn^  from  a 
more  commandinj^  point  of  view ;  and  we  doubt  U  any  jmrtion  of 
fai«  work  will  be  considered  mure  creditable  to  hiui  than  the 
t-losiniK  chapters  of  the  3rd  volume  which  are  strictly  occupied 
with  this  wider  survey  t)f  that  (jui^stion.  Ttipse  chapters,  however, 
are  in  themselves  a  compart  and  prejjnant,  hut  not  a  short  treatise  j 
and  wc  must  a^ain  decline  any  attempt  to  epitomise  him. 

Ainon^  |H>ints  of  extenial  evidence  overlooked  or  systeinaticaliy 
e>-adcd  by  his  victims,  is  the  l>eliof  of  all  those  Greeks  who  are 
admittiMl  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pen,  that 
tlie  art  and  practice  of  writin;;  were  derived  to  them  from  a 
period  far  beyond  distinct  Innlitioii — (hat  there  wiis  no  trace 
of  their  origin  except  in  the  universal  faith  that  they  canir  from 
the  Elast ; — of  which  indeetl  there  could  l>e  no  question,  as  the 
fonns  and  names  of  their  leltei-s,  the  very  word  alphabet^  were 
latal  to  any  other  theory  ;  with  which  wc  mav  j«>in  the  equally 
iiniversa]  creed  that  the  introducer  was  Cadmus — -that  is — as  read 
by  the  light  of  Hebrew  or  Arabic — Man  of  tits  East;  not  the 
name  evidently  of  an  individual,  but  one  of  the  same  scope 
with  A'urmoji  or  Got/t^and  conueclctl  accordingly  with  legends 
of  the  foundation  of  hundreds  of  to^os  alun<f  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores — as  clearly  markinj;  llie  extreme  antiquity  of  every- 
thing ascribed  to  the  said  Cadmus.  Further,  tlie  notion  that, 
because  the  custom  of  reciting  Homer  was  immemorial  and 
universal,  ihercf<>re  llu:  Poet  himself  dictated  and  recited^  but 
could  not  and  did  not  write  bis  verses,  never  occurred  to  any 
Greek.  The  absence  of  copies  that  could  be  referred  to  any 
thing  like  his  date,  was  not  more  pci-plexing  to  them  than  is  to 
us  the  non-existence  of  a  single  MS.  of  any  Roman  classic  to 
which  any  one  ascribes  anything  like  a  classical  date.  \V*bat 
are  we  to  say  as  to  'ancient*  MSS.  of  our  Bible — even  of  our 
New  Testament?  Parchment  whs  always  liable  to  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  palimps(st — paper  was  always  frail.  If  we  are  told 
— as  we  are  by  a  score  of  Gennans — that  Homer  could  not  have 
used  pen  and  ink  b:cuuic,  long  after  Homers  day,  Solon  carved 
his  laws  on  wooden  cylinders — wc  reply  that  Augustus,  and  e^*en 
Augustulus,  engravcMl  his  edicts  and  tarifis  on  marble  slabs  or 
bniss  tablets.  If  tlie  illustnssimi  remind  us  that  in  such  older 
I  Greek  inscriptions  as  have  been  presen'CHl  for  our  uisjicction  the 
i  characters 
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cbarnctcrs  arc  moMly  niHe  nml  clumsv,  indicating  any  ibingr  bat 
the  ease  uf  familiarity  in  tlicir  shnpe  ami  arran^ment.  Colonel 
MuTc  may  answer  tbat,  the  older  an  Engrlish  tombstone  or  coin  i«^ 
tlic  nfflicr  and  more  unspcllabic  is  its  legend — wbcreos,  the  older 
our  Enjrlish  M8S.  are,  they  are  the  more  admirable  in  point  ot' 
cidli^frnphy  :  declininfj  subsequently  from  agt;  to  age,  until  the 
hamtwriting  of  Elizabeth's  golden  fern  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
as  hard  as  hieroglyphie — and  assuredly,  if  the  autograph  of 
Shakespeare's  Autobiography  were  to  turn  up  among  Lord 
Ellesmerc's  papers,  out  of  all  her  Majesty's  thirty  millions  of 
Eurnpcan  lieges  there  are  not  thirty  men  who  could  read  off  a 
page  of  it  to-morrow. 

Joseph  Senliger  asserted  that  the  Romans  never  had  a  mr* 
sive  ImiidwritJng.  Some  doubted — but  on  the  whole  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  creed  of  the  learned  down  to  our  own  time. 
Uehold — some  fourteen  (^r  fifteen  years  ago  the  Austrians  set 
alMtut  improving  the  channel  of  the  Danul*  to  suit  it  for  steam- 
b4iats,  nnd  tlie  first  puint  was  to  reopen  Trajan's  towing-j>ath.  whiih 
often  became  a  galleiv  cut  out  of  the  cliff,  and  all  but  obliterated 
by  the  nceidenis  of  wnr  mid  weather.  One  day  in  hewing  at  this 
gallery  the  workmen  reveided  tlie  mouth  ttf  a  cavern,  probably 
natural  hut  widened  hv  Homan  skill,  and  which  ha<l  seventeen 
centuries  ago  been  the  head-quarters  of  a  clerk  of  the  works,  or 
contmrting  engineer.  ]n  this  subterraneous  office  were  found  the 
origiiiid  dav-buoks  of  'J'rajan's  servant — namely,  S]x?cinien» — -the 
first  ihjit  inoilem  eve  ever  saw — of  the  familiar  Koinan  tables — 
boanU  of  wood  with  hinges,  inclosing  each  set  two  or  four  pages 
of  qiiarryroen's  names  and  cnlculations  of  wages  inscribed  on  iftur; 
and  to  I  the  names  were  not  only  not  in  eopilals,  but  they  were 
in  running  liniid,  aclually  idciiMcal  with  our  own;  though  Trajan's 
clerk  had  been  no  elegant  p<*nman — and  accordingly  the  Vienna 
dm-tors  have  ever  since  (except  when  occupied  «'iili  sedition)  been 
at  daggers  ilmnn  among  themselves  about  the  decvpherment  of 
the  great  Emperor's  masons  and  raniVjr.  The  moral  is  motffsfif. 
We  are  not  done  with  discoveries.  Not  a  fifth  part  of  Pompeii 
has  as  yet  been  dispasled — probably  not  a  twentieth  of  Herctdn- 
neum.  If  ever  Nicolas  gels  tu  (.'onslantinople  we  expect  re\*elB- 
tions  mow.  The  tradition  of  some  vast  <lep*isil  of  ancient  literature 
anuinij  the  vaults  of  l!ie  Seraglio  is  coeval  with  the  fall  of  the  ciiv. 
Mahomet  II.  was  as  unlikely  as  any  prince  then  or  since  to 
ajiprove  of  destroying  the  private  library  of  the  I'nlceologi. 

Hut  to  return  to  Colonel  Mure.  It  is  said — if  *  Homer* 
had  nny  knowledge  of  writing,  he  would  have  allmlwl  to  it 
in  his  poems  —  but  he  does  not.  The  Colonel  denies  both 
positions.     Homer  throughout  assumes  that  the  personages  and 
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events  he  is  celebrating:  belonged  lo  an  njjc  far  rcincncd  from 
his  own — an  age  of  licrucs  Immediately  sprung'  ijrom  the  Gods, 
cnjoyinp  heavenly  intercourse  and  aid  such  as  men  oioi  vyy  0^-n$ 
•Iffiv  never  dreamt  of — in  the  words  of /"Eschyius,  0£wv  dyy^^ifizjoptUfi 
Aiar  iyyvt — with  powers  and  passions  all  on  a  like  exalted  sciiie. 
Might  he  not  have  been  as  familiar  with  tiie  use  of  pen  and  ijik 
as  the  c.xcelU*nt  poet  of  Moses  and  Son,  and  vet,  as  im  arelia-olo- 
gist,  have  taken  up  views  which  forlmdc  him  to  represent  I'riiicc 
I'aria  as  exchan^n^^  hiUets-dtnu:  with  the  young  Queen  of  .Sparta, 
or  make  Pallns  Athene  inspire  Ulysses  with  a  quirk  for  a  pro- 
tocol ?  But  is  it  true  that  there  is  iiolliiug  in  '  Honicrr'  iueon- 
sistcnt  absolutehj  witli  the  notion  that  he  was  unaci|uuiiiled  with 
the  practice  of  writinfri'  Colonel  Mure  tliinks  nthfrwise — and  our 
readers  will  be  entertain<Mi  as  well  as  instrucletl  witli  his  coi>ious 
arguments  on  that  head.  We  think  it  might  almost  have  beeu 
sufHcient  to  point  to  the  shield  of  Achilles.  To  say  nothing  of 
alt  the  thousand  other  tokens  of  the  advanced  slate  of  the  collate 
arts  of  embroidery  and  can'ing — is  it  possible  that  that  wnmler 
of  engraving  and  embossing  shouhl  liave  been  descnlwd  bv  a  mau 
who  lived  and  died  where  wiiling  was  not  in  practice?  13ut  there 
is  more  than  this  branib  of  evidence.  The  Colonel  takes  up  the 
vtxata  qUiEstio  of  Bellerophon  in  a  style  that  does  him  special 
tredit,  as  a  critic  Iwth  of  sense  and  of  terms.  The  ftalej'ni  sif/its 
which  that  fugitive  carrietl  to  King  lobatcs  conveyed,  wlmtever 
they  were,  a  very  intricate  slur^  ;— they  indicated  the  sctluclion  of 
a  particular  lady  by  a  particular  gentleinmi — lo  wit,  the  bearer — 
and  ended  with  requesting  the  remote  monnjrch  to  put  the  bearer 
to  death  in  requital  of  misconduct  full  of  disjiarngement  to  the 
domestic  honour  alike  of  the  sender  and  the  receiver  of  the  docu- 
mcnl.  ilow  could  all  this  h<!  told  in  a  poilable  picture — ^a  neat 
j»H:ket-b«M)k  of  '  dissfdving  views'  ?  Wlio  ever  beard  of  a  system, 
of  hieioglyphics  among  the  uld  Greeks?  Could  such  a  system 
ever  have  existed  amon;;  such  a  race,  and  <lieil  out  without  leaving 
any  traces  even  in  tradition  ?  Colonel  Mure's  analysis  of  the 
Words  of  the  narrative  seems  to  us  as  conclusive  as  dexterous — but 
for  it  we  have  not  room.  We  shall  notice  by  and  by  a  parallel 
section^  in  which  he  seems  to  us  ctpially  ttiuiriphant.  Wv  uttacb,,! 
however,  even  greater  importance  to  another  topic  of  wider  scope 
— (m  which  he  has  brought  together  a  large  body  of  scattered 
|>arliculars,  but  neither,  as  we  hum  lily  think,  has  exhausted  the 
materials  at  his  command  in  the  library  of  the  classic*,  nor  stiU, 
less  those  supplied  by  Holy  Writ ;  and  it  may  be  well  lo  advert 
to  this  before  producing  a  second  specimen  of  the  Colonel's 
oculeness  in  respect  of  the  express  mention  of  writing  in  Homer. 
Homer  in  both  poems,  but  especially  in  the  Odyssey,  indi- 
cates 
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cates  frequent  intercourse  on  the  part  of  his  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age  with  Egypt — and  still  more  with  Phcpnicians.  Wc  need  nul 
Tccnil  the  numerous  references  to  the  \'aTiou5  manufactures  of  Sidmi 
— llip  honermoon  voyag:e  of  Paris  and  Helen,  &c.,  in  the  Iliail: — 
in  one  place  of  the  Odyssey  a  Phfcnician  ship  is  describerl  as 
lying  for  a  whole  year  off  a  port  in  the  Greek  Archipelapo,  en- 
gaged in  unintcriniuing  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  at  lenfi-tli 
departing  when  the  whole  cargo  had  been  sold  and  a  fresh  ooc 
Liken  on  Itoard.  How  did  the  supercar^  keep  his  arconnts? 
We  nsk^how  did  ifiram  and  Solomon  korp  theirs  when  the  wood 
of  Lebanon  and  the  Tjrian  artisans  were  alike  at  the  service  of 
the  risinj?  Temple?  \Vill  any  one  venture  to  question  that  the 
inhnliitnnts  of  Palestine  were  familiar  with  8cril)e8  before  thr 
UiTiolitisb  Empire  reached  its  highest  splendour?  Yes — theCajt- 
tain  it  a  bold  man — 

'  The  authorities,  sacred  or  profane,  on  this  point  are  loo  uuneroua 
and  &m{liar  to  require  citation.  Yet  Wolf  does  DOt  hesitate  to  denv, 
even  to  the  Phccniciaiut,  aiiy  other  mechaai^m  for  recordiu^  facts  to 
Homer's  time  than  that  of  Memory  and  the  Muses.  The  Tyriaii  and 
Sidunian  merchant- princes  who  c<>rre«puuded  willi  Solumoa  are  sup- 
posed by  him  (o  have  cm}>lDyed  in  their  voyages  a  poetical  supcrcar^^ 
or  living  log-lmok,  on  llie  tablets  of  whose  meraor)'  were  cn^ravat 
invoice,  bill  uf  lading,  freight,  stowage,  tonnage,  ciulom-hotise  tad 
harbour  dues,  contract.^,  debts  good  and  lja<I,  and  all  the  other  transac- 
tions of  a  first-rate  Stdoninn  house  of  bminess  1  Ilis  further  illustratioo 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Phoenician  traders  by  those  of  the  barrow-womea 
in  the  Leipzig  market-place,  Is  in  good  keeping  with  his  general  argu- 
ment.'— vol.  iii-  p.  488. 

The  Greeks  were  not  a  heavy  jjcople  in  any  time.  Before  the 
'  Homeric'  day  tliev  had  the  Phcenirian  alphabet — that  is  hardlv 
questioned.  Supposing  them  to  have  for  a  certain  period  used 
their  Cadmcan  letters  only  for  carding  on  wootl  or  metal,  would 
they  be  slow  to  imitate  Egyptians  or  Phfpnicians  in  the  use 
of  tliem  on  parchment  or  other  still  more  handy  material,  which 
no  Greek  could  ever  have  *  transacted  business '  in  Egypt  or  on 
boani  any  Tyrian  vessel  without  seeing  in  constant  request  ?  These 
considerations  are  well  stated  by  Colonel  Mure  ;  but  there  is  a 
cognate  one  as  to  which  he  says  very  little — so  little  that  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  have  weighed  its  value.  He  does  not 
omit  observing  how  familiar  the  idea  of  being  carried  away 
into  slavery  by  Phn^nirian  mariners  was  to  the  adventnrous 
Greeks  of  the  Odvssey  — so  frequently  represented  as  detailing 
such  youthful  incidents  when  reston-d  in  after  life  to  their  native 
shores  ;  and  he  must,  we  should  think,  have  drawn,  though  he 
does  not  express,  the  inference  that  persons  who  had  gone  through 
such  experience  could  not  but  liave  brought  back  with  them  some 
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command  of  the  Phcmician  lniioii.1^.  If  mcfa  occorrcnccs  were 
common,  llie  cons«)uenccs  couUl  not  have  been  trivial.  Hut  tliere 
is  another  side  tu  the  stury  of  which,  thuuffb  *  Hnmcr  *  affonls 
no  evidence,  the  Bil>le  furnishes  not  a  little,  and  abundance  more 
may  l>e  (jathered  from  the  Greek  anthors  of  later  peneraiions. 
It  is  a  prominent  artlrle  in  every  cntaiopiie  of  sins  for  whteh  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  anraifjn  Tyre  ami  .Sidun,  that  a  ftourishing 
branch  of  their  trade  was  the  selling  uf  Hebrew  youths  ami 
I  maidens  to  the  remoter  nations  of  heathendom  ;  Joel  expressly 
"  mentions  Greece  as  a  principal  mart  of  this  Phrenieinn  slave- 
trade  (chap,  iii.  p.  vi.);  and  it  is  dear  from  numberless  pnssnjfefl 
^in  the  Greek  literature  of  advancinir  nges  that  as  Ion?  n%  Tvre 
was  T>Te  she  continued  to  supply  the  luxurious  inhabitants  nf 
Greek    cities  with   lieautiful  women — many  of  them   n()  doubt 

(previously  imporletl  from  die  regions  tbol  to  this  day  mainly 
feed  the  Odalisque  markets  of  Constantinople  ami  Cairo — 
but  not  a  few  also  of  the  native  blood  of  Palestine,  ami  of 
these  in  all  probability  a  certain  proportion  always  Jewiali. 
Now  from  all  that  we  know  of  Greek  habits,  the  handsome 
females  thus  intro<luce<l,  continually  alluded  to  as  distiji^ished 
for  musical  and  other  entertaining  accomplishments,  ncqutrcfl  very 
.  great  influence  with  their  masters.  They  were  their  real  do- 
I  mestic  companions — the  chosen  soriety  of  men  of  the  most  lively 
and  inquisitive  temperampnt.  They  must,  of  course,  have  had 
their  own  way  very  much  in  the  primarj*  etiucation  of  the  children 
lliey  l>ore  to  those  protectors.  Can  we  suppose  tliat  tliey  Uicm- 
aelres  forgot  all  the  lore  of  their  own  early  Asiatic  ycxn'f  or  that 
they  conld  rtmverso  with  their  lonls  nr  bring-  up  their  chihlren 
without  coimnunicating  sometlun^  of  that  in  both  quarters — 
largely  in  the  second  at  all  events  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  case  of  actual  daughters  of  Sion,— • 
must  not  any  young  wom-on  tminctl  in  Phornicia  for  the  calling 
of  the  Greek  Helaira  have  carried  with  her,  even  in  the  eaHier 
times  of  this  trade,  a  familiar  knowledge  not  only  of  writing  as 
an  art  and  practice,  but  of  a  written  literature  of  no  slight  ror>- 
»ec|uence?  Of  the  proper  literature  of  tlie  Phopnicians,  it  is  true, 
we  have  no  remains — and  we  have,  in  consequence  of  the  bar- 
barous jealousy  of  Rome,  but  a  few  scanty  traces  of  the  Cardia- 
g;inian  ;  that  tliere  was,  however,  an  extensive  botly  of  literature 
aiwwng  the  Carthaginians  we  know  from  the  Roman  histori.ins 
timnselves  who  aonuunce  its  wilful  destruction — the  very  jealousy 
it  Itad  pn>Tokcd  is  sufiicient  proof  of  its  importance  and  iiilluencen^ 
and  how  can  we  conceive  of  snch  a  literature  among  the  ctdonista 
of  Tyre,  unless  as  preceded  by  and  most  proKibly  borrowing  its 
tone  and  spirit  from  the  lilei-alurc  of  the  parent  state?  And 
what,  in  many  of  its  tnost  important  and  influential  departraenls. 
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mast  the  literature  of  tlie  Plt<cuiciau  cities  have  been  ?  What  was 
I  likely  to  Ix'  the  character  of  thpir  ulilrst  bmiks — their  poetry  ami 
tlieir  chronicles?  Cim  wc  consiJer  the  peop-apbical,  cthnuhigin^, 
political,  and  economical  rclotiuns  of  J  utlo^  and  Phccnicio,  two 
nations  so  close  to  each  other,  so  cunslonlly  mixing,  the  one 
habiluallv  supplvin^  the  other  with  the  staff  iif  life,  the  other  re-, 
paying;  her  with  erery  article  of  ultramarine  produce  as  ivell  as  with 
all  the  more  fliushed  specimens  of  mamilacture  in  evi*ry  kinil — ■ 
and  entertain  a  doubt  that  they  had  their  literature  also  verv  much 
in  common — were  well  aaj^uainted,  at  all  events,  with  each  other's 
literary  masterpieces  ?  From  the  proper  names  tliat  have  been 
banded  down  to  us — to  say  nothing  of  a  few  inscriptions  and  the 
•dark  fragments  in  Tlaulus — it  is  liardly  possible  tu  supj>os<*  tiiai 
either  the  Phtrnician  or  the  Cartha^iniHii  dialect  was  farther  from 
the  Hebrew  than  Dutch  frrun  Gorman,  or  Portuguese  from  Spanish, 
How  easily  any  man  who  possesses  one  of  these  modem  tongues 
can  become  master  of  its  eo-relativc,  is  matter  of  nutorietv  ;  ia 
the  case  of  tlie  Peninsula,  our  readers  have  been  reminded  by  a 
preceiUng  article  in  how  very  large  a  proportion  the  literature  of 
the  one  territorial  <Uvision  was  actually  produced  by  natives  of 
the  other.  No  reader  nee<ls  to  be  reminited  how  per]7eiually  tlic 
sti'ugglc  iM'twecn  the  Hebrew  faith  mid  the  idolatrous  Itcresies  of 
their  neighbours  ww^i  renewed — how  inaiiy  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  chosen  race  lapsed  occasionally  into  the  practices  of 
heathendom.  CouUI  such  rivalry  of  religious  systems  pt  00 
among  two  such  peoples,  so  ultimately  intennixed,  antl  yet  either 
remain  i;rnonuU  of  whatever  marked  the  other's  intellectual  cul- 
tivation ?  We  have  not  space  for  farther  developing  this  wide 
subject  at  present — (it  wonhl  involve  a  world  of  minute  criticism  on 
the  Greek  tragedians  and  philosophers) — but — merely  stating  our 
conviction  that  the  Plianicians  were  in  every  age  well  acquainted 
with  the  master- work 8  of  Hebrew  genius — and  our  hardly  feebler 
induction  that  from  a  very  remote  period  the  On-ek  mind  received 
glimpses  of  that  same  genius  to  which  the  self-worsbippinK  exclu- 
sive conceit  of  later  HcUemsin  p<-rniilted  ntt  gi'ateful  allusion,  and 
which  have  accordingly  liecn  ipiored,  all  but  universally,  by  the 
imitative  prejudice  of  modem  scholars — we  wish  upon  this  occa- 
«ioa  to  rest  simply  on  what  we  must  consider  an  undeniable  result; 
namely,  that,  if  we  believe  what  history,  sacred  and  profane,  tells 
us  OS  to  the  eiu'ly  intercourse  Iielween  Greeks  and  Phrrniciaas, 
suid  what  the  Bible  tells  us  as  to  its  own  hislorv,  it  follows  that 
long  before  any  date  ever  ascribed  to  *  Momer' — even  at  n  date  at 
least  113  early  us  Xlerudulus  or  auy  thoughtful  Greek  among  his 
classical  followers  ever  ascribed  to  the  siege  of  Troy — there  existed 
&  rich  body  of  written  composition,  comprising  specimens  l)oth 
of  prose  nanative  and  of  lyrical  cfl'usiun,  with  at  least  one  lif  tlie 
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loftiest  poetry  jn  an  almost  strictly  ilmmatic  shape  ;  tlmt  this 
liternlure  must  hnve  been  rnmiiinr  to  a  notion  with  wtiiclt  Orecc^ 
lm<l  c'unlinuat  connexion ;  ruid  lliiil  these  fuels  can  by  no  strcle}^ 
of  casuistry  be  reconciled  wiili  the  grautl  livputhesis  of  the  prncticd 
of  writing  being:  fnreip^i  to  that  ara  of  f  J  reek  exislenre  when  the 
achievements  nf  Ac)iilles  nnd  the  adventures  of  Ulvsses  wexfs 
einlHdmeil  in  the  Homeric  hexiimcter. 

Vi'c  can  hardly  Uiink  that  uc  have  been  di^cssiiig ;  but,  to  say 
no  more  for  the  present  of  Jndim,  it  is  thus  that  Colonel  Mure 
sums  ihe  matter  up  as  to  the  Phoenicians: — 

*  It  may  safely  be  averted  l]iat  in  every  agp  ami  country  an  ad- 
vancvii  itiAlv  of  coinriierce  and  iiuviKation  requireit  a  ct-TLaiii  aniuunt  of 
literary  cuUurc.  A!|iliabelic  writiiii?  may  not,  iwihaps,  be  indispeii- 
fiahle.  Its  place  might  in  sirme <tegrt;e  be  st]|t]ilie(l  tiy  Xvfn  cominixlioiia 
mctliwU  ;  alt!ii>ti<'h  ao  instmice  cuii  be  miduceil  (^f  asiy  nntiau  dcpi^nd- 
ent  oti  those  methods  alone  tinvgii<^  hm^n  di-stiugiiislicd  for  ze^it  or 
tuecciis  in  coinmeretul  porsuiit).  MuKt  coti.sistinitly,  then,  are  llie 
Pli^ciiiciart'4,  the  first  iMwiple  oti  record  as  rt-alJy  itisliii-iuisfied  by  a 
spirit  of  mercantile  emerjirise,  repotted  to  have  htten  oL^  the  inven- 
tors of  tKe  alphubct.  Whatever  deference  may  be  due  lo  llie  letter  of 
tlietrailitioii,  itsmjiint,  asiiitimathij^  ihe  fivni  CDimpltfte  .mkijitatioii  of  the 
art  to  prueCical  purpoht;^,  iii  conehiMve.  TJie  poet'^  mvn  <lt^cripli(ins 
evince,  that,  \o\\)^  hcfurc'  liis  time,  l*lia!nician  coninterce  haii  altubied 
a  hit^h  degree  of  tliat  pnKi]K;riiy  ^ci  miicli  celebrated  both  in  authentic 
history  and  in  poeticitl  f^iliU^.  It  canintt  l>c  dimbtud  tliat  lluuicrin 
particular  offe<l  niiirb  of  Ids  kiio\vle<lge  uf  maritime  geotjrnplij',  real 
or  fiibiiloiid,  to  Ills  iiilt'ifonrse  witli  these  enterprising'  navij.-ators. 
Apart,  tlierefore,  from  \m  opporiuiiilie^  at  fiome,  it  were  scarcely 
cre^lilde  that  a  man  of  hl-t  g(;uiu!>,  n$«iK.'iatiii^  M'itti  a  pa>ple  wlio  habi 
tualty  urate,  slitmld  Iiave  remniiRt]  Inuiself  lllilt-nite-  Aa  to  writing 
material,  tEie  art  of  iiiatiurictciring  parclun^'iit,  the  acquirctuunt  of 
ivhieh  art  from  the  I'hirnicians  by  tiie  Greeks  wiis  uiatlur  of  remote 
tmdition  in  the  lime  of  Ilerodnlos,  when  Plicrniciaii  oonnneree  was  on 
the  decline,  must  liave  bet'n  in  \X».  nio-t  (IniinshtKg  stale  in  Piio'tiioia 
itself  in  the  days  of  IIuim.-r.  OpiMrtuidtie?  could  not  be  MJiiiling  to 
a  [loet  nf  Smyrna  or  Chins  fur  prnciirint;  the  idimiis  tA'  p»-rioanent 
preservatifMi  fi>r  his  contpo^^itioni'.  Kor,  assuredly,  wonbf  a  pont  such 
as  llouicr  have  faiJed  to  Hint  those  opporliiiiitie;!  lu  their  full  account/ 
—vol.  iii.  p.  488. 

But  it  is  time  to  fjuote  Coliniel  Murc's  second  argnmetit  for  tlin 
express  mention  of  writien  dociiinenls  iii  Homer — ivliich  we 
alluded  to  m  councxitm  with  the  often  debated  muxrse  \uyoa  of 
JUellcruphon. 

In  both  pocms^two  passag^es  of  the  Iliad  and  three  of  the 
Odyssey  beinj^  of  pnitninent  importance  —  we  rt^ad  of  the 
destinies  of  a  hero  as  hfiu^  un  the  knee*  of  the  ffoeis — 9twr  i^i 
y^tmaTi  xtTntt.      Now— 
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'  TIk!  Greeks,  m  ev»7  age.  were  in  the  habit  of  irriiing  and  reading 
with  their  bonks  or  papers  restiiig  on  their  kuees.  In  varioiuclaaucu 
texts,  cooiprisiii^  wliat  U  [H-Ttiaps  the  earliest  tcchuical  alluiaua  to  the 
habitD  of  the  literary  profession,  this  custom  Is  specified  in  temu 
almoiit  tdbutical  with  thuse  emplujed  by  HQiner: — 

iiv  fiov  Iv  Zi\r<n9tv  e/u>Tc  tir*  youvaot  B^Kn.. — Hatrackom,  2. 

Still  more  iniiiiediatcly  in  point  i$  a  passaj^c  of  the  K^pubUc  of  Phito, 

jiirhere  the  pliiiu.<u)ph&r,  in  alluding  to  tlie  judgment  of  mnrtals  aSiet 

liAth,  describt^s  Laclie^is  as  holding' on  Aer  knees  the  written  re{K>rt> 

fof  their  past  lives  and  future  destinies— wpo^f/r'?»'  XtiySuVrn  U  rvv  r^c 

Aa^ietiifi   yoytiTtoy  kX^ftov^    ri    col  filuy   Tttpaitiyftara.       Add  to  thif 

the-  ancient  proverb  whi-re  Jupiter  is  describiHl  as  constilting.  ntetBlly^ 

I  lookiny  down  into,  hi&  parchmettt  roll  of  Kate. 

Our  ftutlioi»  after  several  other  quotations,  says — 

*Tbe  evidence  of  such  a  series  of  parallel  texts  vrould  be  Iield  in- 
oontrovertible,  regarding  the  sense  of  this  primitive  adage,  in  any  ca«s 
where  no  preconceived  theories  obstructed  the  free  exercise  of  critical 
judgment.' 

We  cannot  afford  any  extracts  from  the  laborious  and  skilful 
|«ection8   in  which   the  Colonel   has    tilted    with    cavillers   as  lo 
:  Miccific  cases,  real  or  nllcgwl,  of  self-contnuliciion  in  *  Homer.' 
'Tliat  there  are  some  instances  where  the  charge  is  just,  will 
t  never  be  disputed — ali^ttaudo  Itoiius  dormitat; — and  the  true  de- 
fence will  never  be  so  well  expressed  as  in  tliat  fine  passage  of 
Lon;^ua — who  of  all  ancient  critics  was  most  apt  to  sympathise 
I  Willi  the  M'orking;s  of  the  poetic  mind  : — vapapitJi^Tat  }i'  xfjLi>at** 
[vlxvi  7Dy,  xai   ws   irv^iv,  vVi   ;ji.tyai\'iipv~9t   iynrturira/s   amvEVfimi. 
IXlie  nuuilK-r  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  ihia  new  practitioner — 
;«nd  Lochmann  in  particular,  who  had  been  docked  pretty  tightly 
I  by  ourselves,  has  now  been  shorn  to  the  qnick.     Upon  this  roll 
Lfhat  here's  destinies  lie   very   legible.     In   the   some    direction, 
•  however,  we  believe  much  remains  to  be  done — we  are  even  pre- 
sumptuous  enough  to  think  that  not  a  few  counts,  which  Mure 
acquiesces  in  as  not  to  be  redarguefl,  might,  upon  a  still  closer 
sifting,   be  found  to  range  themselves  with  the  mass  that  he  luu 
abulisbcd.     But,  not  to  dwell  ou  tLut  jK>iiit,  we  must  observe 
Uiat  in  our  opinion  he  betrays  an  undue  anxiety  as   lu  the  whole 
of  this  biancU  uf  the  vindication.     Tlie  inference  is  that,  accord- 
ing   to   liis  judgment,  if  a  certain  conslilerable  number  of  sndi 
Self-contradictions  could    be  proved  against  the  Poems,    we,    as 
Unitarians,  sbould  lose  an  imporlanl  outwork,   but   our    belief 
that  tlie   Poems  were  not  only   composed  by   one  man,  but  b)' 
him    written,    would    be    shaken    in    its    very    citadel.      Hence, 
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apimreutly,  Uip  earnest  dtligenre  with  which  he  nnw  pxhibiu— 
as  he  hati  Hone  l»efore  in  some  very  clever  *articles' — Instances  of 
similar  ur  even  worse  lapses  by  eminent  artists  who  fluurishcd  in 
far  subsequent  iif^cs.  As  be  rests  witli  special  satisfaction  on  the 
slips  ill  tliis  kind  of  Virgil  and  Mjllon,  we  are  obliged  to  remind 
him  iliat  the  jli^neid  was  never  Jinisbcd  for  publication,  an<l  that 
Paradise  Lost  ivas  dtclated.  But  as  respects  the  question  of 
writing,  we  5usj)ect  be  is  as  wrong  in  his  theoretical  ronclusion  as 
in  the  choice  of  ills  artistical  culprits.  Those  who  deny  that  Iltymer 
wrote,  hold  that  he  meditated  his  lays,  published  by  chanting 
them,  nnd  contbiued  all  his  life  to  cntertiun  an  endless  succession 
of  companies  with  their  rccilalion.  Now  we  say  that  when  ua 
author  of  'cultivated  times'  has  written  his  poem,  or  had  it 
written  out  for  him,  an<l  knows  that  copies  of  it  are  in  the  Ixands 
of  the  public,  he  naturally  (especially  if  be  has  not  struck  work 
in  invention,  but  ba:i  new  creations  to  occupy  him)  dismisses 
from  his  mind  all  couccm  about  tlie  details  of  that  whicli  lias 
been  fairly  sent  forth  to  prove  its  fortunes.  If  he  be  a  very 
great  man,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  roperusal  of  ttis  own  old  pro- 
ductions will  be  a  favourite  amusement  of  his  idler  houi-s ;  but  at 
any  rate,  if  he  does  deal  in  such  cutertaiument,  it  will  probably 
be  only  a  canto  or  scene  that  lu^  will  indulge  himself  with  at  one 
time.  Thus  he  may  live  for  twenty  ye.irs  without  ei'cr  being  led 
to  pause  upim  a  discrepancy  boTwocn  this  canto  and  that. 
Whereas,  if  it  be  his  calling  and  profession  to  recite  his  poetry, 
it  is  oluiost  impossible  that  be  should  ODt,  when  that  poetry  tells 
a  story,  recite  it  usually  In  the  order  of  tlie  story,  or  so  doing,  in 
no  one  course  of  repetition  find  his  attention  directed  to  a  glaring 
disoonlonce  between  two  parts  of  his  narrative,  Tn  short, 
had  all  the  allegations  of  disirepaney  that  ever  were  made  as  to 
the  Iliad  and  0<lyssey,  stood  the  Colonel's  cross-qurslionlng  as 
trium]>hanilv  as.  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  pitiably  failetl  to 
do  so — the  inference  diawn  by  us  would  have  l>ccn  precisely  the 
converse  of  that  apprehended  by  Colonel  Mure:  a  fortiori^  we 
shoulil  have  said^  the  man  who  committed  such  a  heap  of 
blunders,  must  also  hwc-  tximinittwl  them  to  writing — otherwise 
he  must  have  by  ami  bve  detected  and  corrected  them. 

[a  closijig  this  very  inndc*iuatc  paper,  let  us  once  more  remind 
our  readers  that  we  had  but  lately  (csi>ecinUy  in  an  article  on 
Grote  in  vol,  78,  and  another  on  Lachmann  in  vol.  81)  gone 
largely  into  the  same  subject.  For  confining  ourselves  to  that 
one  subiecl — howevtr  surpassing  its  interest — we  should  apologise 
to  Colonel  Mure,  if  we  did  not  cherish  the  hope  of  soon  meeting 
him  again,  and  then  finding  opportunity  to  retrace,  in  connexion 
with  the  Atlienian  drama,  his  criticism  on  the  early  Utic  poetry 
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of  Greece  and  blograpbical  sketcbes  of  its  clurf  anthors.  For 
the  prespnt  it  must  suffice  to  sav  that  in  that  and  in  eii-cry  other 
doparrment  of  his  invesli^ation,  ns  far  as  hitherto  adranoed,  lUe 
ttudeni  will  recofmise  the  Rame  unwearietl  dilitfence,  the  sairw 
comprehensive  sclinhiiship,  smind  sapiciiy,  aiid  inaidy  slyle  of 
whicli  we  have  afforded  nut  scanlv  specimens  from  iiis  cluptciS 
on  Homer, 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Reports  and  Evidence  on  ^yotcr- Supply ^  1821, 
1828,  18.^4,  1840. 

2.  Iteiiorti  and  Etn'denee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  1842  and 
1845. 

3.  Kgport  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission,  1847. 

4.  Report  of  the  General  Roard  of  Health  on  the  Supply  ofJFata"^ 
to  the  Metropolis,  1850. 

5.  Remarks  on  the  JVater-Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  By  Sir  W. 
Clav,  lia.t.,M.P. 

6.  Report  on  the  Air  and  Water  of  Totcns.  Bv  Robert  Angus 
Smith,  Fh.  D. 

7.  Report  on  the  Sanitart/  Condition  of  the  Cittf  of  London  for 
the  years  1848-0.  By  John  Siimm,  F.R.S.,  Vlwliral  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  City,  and  one  of  the  yurgrical  Staff  of  Si. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

8.  On  tlie  AftxorjUive  Poicer  of  Soils.  By  J.  Thomas  Way,  Con- 
sulting Chemist  to  tlie  Royal  Agricullural  Society  of  England. 

*  '/'ide.r  iunt  aqure  qaalfs  sunt  terra  per  guaeJluHnt.' — Plint. 

TT  is  as  true  of  Sanitary  Irapravemenl  as  of  human  pi-»g:rpss 
■'-  in  all  other  kinds,  ihiil  its  sui-cciisive  steps  are  not  fortuitoas 
but  determinate ;  each  real  ailvanre,  however  apparently  indT>- 
peii<tf-n(.  being  in  fact  but  the  logical  exten:>ion  of  improveaienla 
alrciuly  achievcil  ;  and  those  enterprises  proving  conslantlv  llw 
most  op^Hirtime  and  siircessfiil,  which  are  planned  with  the  closest 
regard  to  Kisloriral  antecedents.  We  shall  therefore  make  m 
ai>ology  for  prefacing  our  remarks  on  die  existing  defects,  and 
proposed  ameliomtiuiis,  of  our  mcltupolitan  walcr-»er>'ice,  by  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  incidents  which  have  marked 
its  liislorical  development.  Ttiese  iiicidrnis  fall  under  five  chn>* 
nological  divisions,  ctmslituling  a  series  of  dearly  defined  cpwhi, 
wbi(  h  have  grown  out  ol  each  other  in  regular  prugi-cssjon,  Uk« 
the  acts  uf  a  well-onlcred  drama. 

The  first  or  primitive  Water-epnrli  includes  the  whole  lapse  of' 
centuries  preceding  I  'J'-i<y.   During  tliis  period  no  artificial  .irranp-- 
ments  were  employed  in  themetiupolis  for  Uic  collcclion  or  distribu- 
tion 
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tion  of  water,  which  the  Lond<mers  fetched,  like  simple  villagers, 
with  pitcher  aiiU  pail  from  llic  iicinlibouring  streains:  ctmtentcdly 
llippin^  up  each  tiny  the  dny's  supplies  from  the  same  natural  sioiirces 
at  which,  in  still  nider  times,  ihc'tr  painted  pnigenirors  had  dippo<i 
liefore  them,  or  'stooped  with  hollowed  hand  to  drink.'  Dming 
the  second  period,  which  dales  from  the  coinpUftiuu  of  the  T^hum 
conduit  in  12^J5,  Art  was  first  eniploycd  to  utilise  the  fjifts  or  tu 
cwrrcct  the  local  deficiencies  of  \ature,  hy  storing  in  tanks  the 
waters  of  ailjaccnt  springs,  or  hrtnging  through  cnmiuits  ampler 
4-urrcnu  from  afar.  During  the  third  period,  inaogiirated  by 
Peter  Mon-yg  m  1580,  these  conduits  were  extended  to  ibc  vcrjr 
houses  of  the  citizens  by  branching  duels,  through  which  the 
down  want- Bo  wing  river-water  ^vas  made  to  force  itself  up  hj 
tidal  wheel-t  and  pumps ;  so  as  to  sketch  out  for  the  first  time  a 
Inie  circulating  Watcr-systeiii,  with  its  ccnlnd  he-art,  its  arteries, 
and  its  capillary  mmifK-iitions.  During  tlic  fourth  pcriotl,  dating 
from  17Hi,  our  water-sen'ice  (concurrently  with  all  the  main 
hranches  of  industrial  nil)  was  gradually  transformed  by  the  irt- 
venlion  of  the  steam-engine;  which  impelled  the  <irculnting  iluid 
with  so  potent  a  pulsation  through  its  subteiTaneaii  veins,  that  the 
woikI  of  whit'h  these  were  made  })rovwl  inadc(|uatt!  to  auslitiii  the 
incTeased  hydraulic  pressure,  and  was  superseded  by  the  intro 
duction  of  east-iron.  During  the  fifth  period,  which  dates  front' 
the  esl-iblisliment  of  the  first  London  fiUcr-bed  in  1823,  and  which 
would  seem  tu  be  siill  in  its  infaiKy.  the  attention  of  engineers 
and  cheuiisis  has  been  metre  and  more  strongly  directed  to  ihe^ 
artificial  purification  of  the  water — previously  supplied  in  ils  crude 
state,  wirli  whatever  iirprcgnaiions  it  had  brought  up  fr<fm  ilie 
Ifuwels  of  the  earth  or  swept  down  frora^  the  hill-sides  into  the 
dvcrs. 

With  the  three  last  pfriods  of  this  gradual  gtoIuIiou  the  history  . 
of  the  LuUflon  Water  Companies  itjnics  naturally  to  he  inlcrwovcn. 
Originating  in  the  unconditional  delegation  to  feter  Morrys  of 
waler-riglits  and  privileges,  previously  exercised  hy  the  municipal 
authorities  for  the  collective  behoof  of  the  ciiizens ;  an<l  confirmed 
by  the  suljseijuent  ahanilonmcnt  to  Hugh  Myddelton  and  his 
partners  of  still  more  extensive  powers ;  ihc  irresponsible  mono- 
poly, under  whose  oppression  we  suffer  to  this  day,  acquired 
gradually  its  anomalous  privilege  lo  exercise  for  jirJvate  gain  an 
indefeasible  function  of  the  state;  lo  bestow  or  withhold,  as  to 
the  monopolists  might  seem  most  profitable,  this  primal  neiessary 
of  life ;  to  dlstrihute  It  of  such  noisome  impurity,  and  at  such 
exorbitant  price,  ns  might  satisfy  their  unscrupulous  cupidity; 
to  squander,  in  a  greedy  struggle  for  lucrative  territory*,  suniis  that 
abotdd  have  been  laid  out  in  pl[)ing  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
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^fown ;  to  combine,  for  the  rctrieml  of  tlicse  losses,  in  b  close  toa- 
iledpmcj  against  tin*  public;  ami,  in  tbe  sirengftb  of  ihU  un- 
justifiable Icaj^c,  to  keep  London,  whirh  should  be  fhe  imlusinaj 
exemplar  of  tlie  world,  laf;:^!^!!^  constnntly  behind  the  wants  mh) 
knowt<Hli;c  of  the  nge  in  respect  of  the  quantitj,  quaUly,  and  cost 
of  its  water. 

On  this  double  history  of  nn  Art  nnd  a  Mimopolv,  snpenrmfs. 
towards  its  close,  the  history  of  an  Idea.  Transporteil  mainly  by 
one  man's  persistent  energy  from  tlte  domain  <»f  speculative 
wienne  lo  the  region  of  practical  administration,  and  emlxxlied  in 
the  pre^ant  formula  of  the  Prevenlibilily  of  Disease,  this  Idea, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  lias  p^adually  formed  for  itself  a 
pnrty,  and  tiikcii  firm  ruolhuld  on  public  opinion ;  assailing  sncces- 
■ivelv  all  the  stmngholds  of  urban  filth  and  squalor ;  and  at  Inst 
attarkin^,  in  tlieir  turn,  the  inveterate  abuses  of  the  n-alertnide.  In 
the  '  I*relinunary  Inquiries  Act'  of  1846,  the  principle  of  sab- 
ordinalio^  lucal  prejudice  and  peculation  to  ibe  sanitary  interests 
of  society  at  Iarj,'e,  was  for  the  first  time  <listinctly  nftirmcd :  in 
the  'Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act^  of  1847,  the  curb  of  a 
stringent  snnitarv  sur^'eil lance  was  applie<l  directly  to  the  water 
trade :  and  in  the  Mcaltli  Act  of  the  following  year,  passetl  undrr 
the  pressure  of  iin]>ending  jKililcnce,  the  master- principle  of 
Sanitary  Consolidation  was  finally  embo<1ied  in  onr  bi^lish  law. 
This  new  administrative  onlinance,  proviflinf*  as  it  does  for  tbe 
harmonious  co-adaptation,  under  unitary  (Xovemance,  of  draim^^ 
water-supplvt  pa*'inKi  a»d  other  connect«l  sanitarv  BcrTic<*s,  e*T- 
denlly  cuts  the  very  groun<l  from  under  our  water-merchants'  feet, 
and  renders  henceforth  untenable  a  monopoly  which  its  primlinj 
pressure  had  loi»g;  ago  rendered  intolerable. 

Turning  now  from  the  liistory  of  the  past  to  the  wants  of  th« 
present  ami  the  difTK-tdl  problems  of  the  future — we  propose  to 
inquire  what  improvements  modem  science  entitles  us  to  expect 
in  tlie  hydraulic  service  of  London  ;  from  what  wiurces  Nature  will 
furnish  us  with  water,  nnd  by  what  processes  Art  may  improve  it. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  confine  our  attention  chteflv  to 
the  vexed  questions  of  quality  and  source  ;  reserving  for  future 
elucidation  some  collateral  branches  of  the  inquiry, — admhiistnili^-e, 
fiscal,  and  ensrincerincj.  If  we  can  succeed  in  delerminiriir  whst 
good  water  is,  and  whence  it  may  lie  proeurefl  in  suffirienl 
abundance  for  our  snpplv.  the  sulmrrlinale  questions  of  its  manage- 
meiil  nnd  distribution,  uf  its  applications  industrial  and  sanilarTi 
and  of  the  apportionment  of  its  cost  among'  the  population,  wUl 
admit  of  a  minparatively  easy  solution. 

Absolutely  pure  water,  fresh  drawn  from  the  chemist's  stiU,  or. 
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fonned  from  its  elpmmts  by  brnning  a  gallon  of  hydrogen  gas  In 
half  a  gnllon  of  oxygen,  seems  as  simple  and  inerl  a  substance  ss 
one  can  well  conceire, — df%-oid  as  it  is  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell. 
Yet  in  the  whole  range  o(  material  substances  thcrr*  is  perhaps  not 

tone  whose  transformations  are  more  surprisingly  Protean,  or  whrjsc 
relations  are  more  extensive  and  intricat**.  _A  solid  Ixxly,  stone-liurd, 
falls  fnmi  tlie  sky  and  breaks  yuur  window.  Vou  pick  it  up,  .ind 
find  it  a  dense  angular  crvstal ;  which,  while  you  examine  it  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  changes  to  a  trnnsparem  iliiid  ;  which  again, 
dwindling  gradually  as  you  gaze  at  it,  becomes  im^isihle,  and 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  If  the  weather  be  frosty,  the  vanished  sub- 
stance soim  reappears  in  dew-drops,  softly  deposited  on  the  rold 
window — which  just  before  its  momentum  liad  power  to  bresik  ; 
and  these  ilrops,  while  you  watch  them,  suddenly  shoot  into  deli- 
cate ramifications,  and  resume  tlieir  ]>reviou$  crystalline  solidity. 

N'or  is  the  hailstone  less  soluble  in  earth  t!ian  in  air.      I^laccd 

under  a  bell-glass  with  thrice  its  weight  of  lime,  it  gradually  melts 

and  cKsappears :  and  there  remain  four  parts,  instil  of  three,  of 

K       perfectly  dry  earth  under  the  glass.     Of  a  plaster  of  Paris  statue 

I       weiglung  5  lbs.,  more  than  1  Ih.   is  solidified   water.      Kvon  the 

iridescent  opal  is  hut  a  mass  of  flint  and  water,  rr)mbine<1  in  the 

proportion  of  ',)  grains  of  the  earthy  ingredient  to  1  of  the  fluid, 

B      Of  an  acre  of  clay  land  a  foot  deep,  weighing  about  1200  tons, 

^L^&  least  4(X^  tous  are  water ;  and,  even  of  the  great  mountain  chains 

^^^Hbh  which  the  globe  is  ribtHnl,  mnny  millions  of  tons  an-  water 

^^^■oliilified  in  earth. 

P  Water,  indeed,  exists  around  us  to  an  extent  and  under  condi- 

tions which  esca]>e  the  notice  of  cursory  obseirers.  When  the 
dyer  buys  of  tin;  drysnlter  IW  lbs.  each  of  alum,  carbonate  of 
•oda,  antl  soap,   lie  obtiins,  in   exchange   for  his  mimey,  no  less 

tthan  45  Uw.  of  water  in  the  first  lot,  64  lbs.  in  the  second,  and  a 
variable  quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to  73i  lbs.,  in  the  third. 
Even  the  transjjarent  arr  we  breathe  contains  in  onlinarv  weather 
ahont  5  grains  of  water  ditfused  through  each  cubic  foot  of  its 
bulk ,  and  this  rarefied  water  no  more  wets  the  air  than  the  soli- 

rdified  water  iccts  the  lime  or  opal  in  M'hich  it  is  absorbe<1. 
But  while  water  is  thus  cajKible  of  incorporating  itself  with 
earth  and  air,  and  of  assuming  alternately  their  respective  corwli- 
tions,  it  can  on  the  other  liimd,  in  its  turn,  dissolve  both  air  and 
earth;  giving  to  invisible  gases  its  own  palpable  form,  and  liquid 
fying,  without  chemically  changing,  the  densest  constituents  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe. 

tThns  UK)  pints  of  water,  at  common  tompemture  and  pressure, 
will  dissolve  1+  pint  of  nitrogen  gns,  and  nearly  4  pints  of  oxygen  ; 
while  of  the  mixture  of  these  two  gases  (four  measures  of  the  first 
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to  one  of  Uic  sccoikI)  wUicb  fonns  llie  bulk  of  our  respimble  ur, 
water  takes  up  an  intermediate  quantitv.     The  fjfases  which  are 
(Txliali'd  iuto  the  aUnoiiphcrc  bv  aiiimal  and  tccotable  ilrcmnpod* 
atinn  are  soluble  in  slill  larger  proportions:    100  pints   of   water 
wilt  absorb  \'I^  pinls  of  rnrburetlefl  hydrogen  (coinmoH  conl  jnis), 
nu  less  than   100  pints  (ils  own  bulk)   of  sulphuretted  hrdrafcai 
rain  gas),  and  the  same  quimtity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (fixf^  ur, 
imiliar  to  us  in  sotla-wattn-);  while  of  nminonia  (the  pun^^ent  pis 
emitted  by  spirits  of  hartsboni)  water  ran  dissolve   no  less   than 
670  times  its  own  volume.     Of  ibis  absorptive  power  of  water 
for  gases  we  ]ia\e  a  practieal  example  in   the  fretjuent  cuntt 
tiun  of  London  wairr  by  the  coal  gas,  wUitb  leaks  from    the 
[pi}i4>ti  into  the  soil,  and   is  sucked   into   Uir  water-pipes    by  the 
fVatnum  U'liich  the  water  creates  in  its  recession  lownrils  the  maim 
[  when  turne^d  off.     'J'liis  pollution  (wliieU  is  one  of  the  evils  of  llie 
t-jnteiinittent  supplv)  takes  j>lare  to  a  great  extent  in  certain  streets, 
where  the  tjrounii  is  so  saturate^:!  with  escapeii  ^s  that  the  fire- 
plug boxes  if  covered  over  at  night  collect  enough  to  take  fire  the 
next  muruin^.     So  abundmiily  is  this  gas  druwu  iuto  the  scr\  ice- 
pipes  that  it  bus  frequently  been  known   lo   ignite  at  the  water- 
taps  ;    to   the   consternation   of    those    who,   coming    with    their 
pitchers,  have   seen  fire   issue    where   water  was   wont   to    How. 
.Dntin  air  mid  giave-yani  gas  must  in  some  situations  bo  pumpinl 
'ty  this  vacuum  process  into  the  jiipes  and  ctuilributc  to  pollute 
tbc  water. 

As  for  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  solids,  the  phenomenon  is 
as  familiar  to  us  as  it  is  profoundly  marvellous.  £very  one  has 
seen  suit  vanish  in  water  ;  the  particles,  just  now  opaque  antl  fixed, 
strangely  actj^uiriiig  mobililv  antl  tnmslucenci'.  livery  one,  how* 
ever,  is  not  aware  how  extensive  the  range  of  tins  power  of  water 
is.  1'he  glass  we  drink  from  seems  ins(»hd)Ie ;  vet  Lavoisier 
found  that  glass  retorts  used  in  distilling  water  lust  weight,  the 
Tvaier  at  the  same  time  acfjuiring  an  etpiiv.ilent  impregnatitui  of 
the  elements  (flint  and  alkali)  of  glass.  Tiiis  erosive  a<*tion  of 
water  nnd  the  gases  it  contains  on  glass,  tiikes  place  also,  though, 
more  slowly,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  ail" ;  nn<l  its  results 
become  apparent  in  the  lapse  of  time.  'I'lic  old  staineil  glass 
wimlows  at  Westminster  Abbey  arc  honeycomlxHl  on  the  outside 
by  the  rain,  and  in  many  parts  nearly  ealen  through.  Commi- 
nution quickens  the  elfcct:  if  a  cominun  d rink ing-tum bier  be 
pounded  and  moistened,  enough  of  the  powder  will  lie  di»* 
8«ilved  lo  fjive  the  water  a  powwful  rcirijon  on  turmeric  papejr. 
Pure  Hint,  which,  as  opal,  we  have  seen  solidifying  water,  may  in 
its  turn,  be  convcrte<l  by  combination  with  water  into  a  trausparcuC 
tremulous  jelly — or  even,  iu  minuter  portions,  be  taken  up  as  clear 
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aqueous  solution  of  flint.  7*hus  p^nili^  rork,  of  which  sUicntea, 
such  as  form  }!:la$s,  nre  a  mnin  in^^diciit,  is  gnulually  disin- 
tegntted  by  water;  aiul  the  liot  springs  of  Iceland  bring  up  from 
the  deep  teutonic  strata  so  much  siliceous  matter  in  solution  that 
objects  dipped  in  them  become  coated  with  a  flinty  deposit.  Wc 
shall  be  pri'pareti  to  find  a  vast  range  of  subslances  stilublc  in  a 
ineilstruum  which  can  Ihus  master  even  glass  and  granite.  Somo 
salts,  indeed,  are  actually  soluble  in  die  water  which  is  contained 
in  their  own  KTVStals.  If,  ftir  example,  you  take  the  100  lbs.  of 
carbonate  of  sotla  above  referred  to,  and  separate  the  3(j  lbs.  of 
dry  salt  from  the  64  lbs.  of  contained  walcr,  you  may,  at  pleasure, 
allcmatcly  solidlfv  the  water  in  the  salt  and  liquefy  the  salt  In  the 
water;  the  former  result^  otrturrinfr  if  you  mix  the  (wo  subslances 
C(X//,  the  latter  if  you  mix  them  imnn.  Lime,  tm  the  other  hand, 
which  can  solidify  a  fourth  of  its  weijrbt  of  wattT,  rojuires 
656  ports  of  waU-r  for  its  solution  ;  and  cliiilk  (cfirbimale  of  lime) 
is  quite  insoluble,  though  an  exira  dose  of  its  aciil  in(;redient 
converts  chalk  into  bicarbonate  ami  makes  it  soluble.  This  is  tmo 
of  the  corresponding  sails  funned  by  carbonic  acid  with  lead 
and  iron ;  and  we  shall  prescnily  see  in  how  direct  a  way  these 
curious  facts  bear  on  the  J>racti(^ll  question  of  water-supply. 

The  insaluf>ritv  of  earthy,  alkaline,  nnd  metallic  salts  in  water 
usefl  as  beverage,  is  strenuously  asserted  and  denied  by  authorities 
of  equal  eminence.  Siutic  physiologisis  contend  that  as  lime, 
inajjinesia,  iron,  and  tlic  alkalies,  in  comblnatioi)  with  carbouic, 
.sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  other  acids,  are  essential  coiistitucuts 
of  the  animal  IkxIv,  their  presence  In  water  is  not  only  hnrinlcss, 
but  positivply  beneficial,  and  their  elimination  from  our  beverage 
would,  in  particular,  according  to  tbe*M*  wTilers,  tleprive  our  bnnes 
cif  the  material  necessary  to  their  growth.  In  opposition  to  tliis 
view,  the  cogent  fact  is  alleged  that  the  citizens  of  Abcrdwn,  «ho 
drink  the  purest  water  in  Great  Britain,  have  also  fully-developed 
bones;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  eaithy  and  alkaline  salts 
supplietl  to  us  in  our  solid  food  furnish  the  organism  widi  a  due 
proportion  of  mineral  constituents.  'Hiis  position  is  still  more 
indisputably  establisbeil  by  the  fact  that  the  ejecleil  residue  of  the 
solid  food  contains  a  large  proportion  of  superfluous  mineral  salts  ; 
whcijrt'  it  follows  that  the  earths,  alkalies,  &c.,  taken  in  impure 
water  are  at  all  events  rednndaut  aliment :  and  dally  repeated  ex- 
cess in  any  kjnil,  however  small,  (annf»t  (as  Dr.  U.  D.  'lliompson, 
of  Glasgow,  judiciously  remarks)  be  beneficial,  but  may  t>e  in- 
jurious. Dr.  Thompson,  indeed,  ntaintains*  that  the  habitual  use 
of  water  impregnated  (like  that  of  the  Thames)  with  chalk  and 


«  Report  on  WclUwaler  in  Glugmv,  |}|i.  16,  17. 
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plaster  of  Paris  promotes  the  occurrence  of  raicnlous  disorders, 
espef'ially  ainoi^jst  jmjmlatlons  whose  eicrrtme:  powers  arc  im- 
paired Uy  sedeniarj-  halnts,  hy  ci>nfine<l  air,  and  by  the  varioos 
deiiressing  influences  incident  to  a  city  life.  To  the  objection 
that  only  the  outer  coots  of  calculous  concretions  are  earthy,  the 
nuclcas  being  usually  a  salt  of  Hthic  or  oxalic  acid,  the  advi>cntes 
of  pure  water  reply  that,  though  the  earthy  matter  be  not  itsdf  i 
the  central  nucleus  of  stone,  its  presence  may  contribute  to  dctiT- 
miiie  the  oriju^iiial  acid  deposit ;  that,  liowever  the  stone  niny 
bc^  first  foniKKl,  it  certainly  grtnra  bv  accretion  of  the  lime  anj 
mas^esia  supplied  to  it  through  the  kidneys ;  that  patients  re- 
covering from  stone  have  been  nbsened  to  relapse  rapidly  nti 
changing  from  pure  to  eaithy  water ;  ami  that  horses  compelled 
to  drink  lianl  water  (which  thpy  abhor)  get  staring  roats,  nnd 
fall  inlo  hn<l  (Y)ndition. 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  scientific  c%'idence  seems  in  favour 
of  the  salubrity  of  n^ter  fn-e  from  earth ;  towards  vrhich,  at  all 
events,  the  instinct  of  mankind  inanifeslly  inclines.  I^ire  springs, 
such  as  some  of  the  ^fnlveni  springs,  and  the  JnrkwotMl  spriu^ 
near  Timbridge,  are  always  eagerly  rpsorted  to  by  the  neighbours; 
and  theirwattTs  are  often  sent  f<>r,ei'en  from  considerable distanres. 
The  taste,  no  doub!,  may  be  vitiated  in  time ;  and  the  Londonrr 
may  leam  to  prefer  eartliy  water,  as  the  tavern-haunter  comes 
to  like  fiery  wines ;  or  as  the  paujicr,  living  amidst  stench  and 
filth,  lK?comes  at  last  content  wiih  squalor.  Hence,  as  Sir  W.  CUy 
remarks,  the  metropolitan  watcr-consnmers  are  far  more  soliciloas 
conceiniiig  the  cusl  ihiui  the  quality  of  their  supplies — a  statement 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Mh'>  says  that  some  East  London 
water,  obtained  from  a  cistern  in  >Vhitefhapcl,  and  containing  16 
grains  of  earthy  matter  per  gallon,  was  'admired'  as  wait  and 
excellent  water  by  the  consumers,  who  considered  *  the  inquiry 
unnecessarj*  and  al>surtl.'  •  Hut  visitors  to  I-ondon  from  pure- 
wnter  districts — such  as  the  granitic  formations  in  Scotland  and  the 
■late  strata  of  North  >Vales^nrc  struck  with  the  hard  quality  nf 
our  water,  which  to  their  more  sensitive  palate  has  a  positi'»Tly 
distasteful  flavimr.  As  for  the  inferiority  of  wift  water,  in  point' 
of  freshness  and  sapidity,  to  the  hard  water  drawn  from  spring* . 
and  wells,  this  difference  dejiends,  as  Angus  Smith  has  eipcri- 
mciitnlly  pruvitl,  not  on  any  pleasantness  of  savour  inherent  ui 
the  earthy  salts,  but  on  the  superior  coolness  ami  more  abumlant 
aeration  of  newly-drawn  spring  i\-ater.  Distilled  water,  cooled  lo 
45*  Fahr.,  and  nemTed  with  carbonic  acid,  becomes  brisk  anA 


*  Rppoit  on  th«  Ail  umI  Water  oCTuwu*,  ttddreweJ  to  lbs  Mrl70|ia]ifan'Siui[tBf7 
ComnuHionen,  p.  11. 
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refrrshtng^ ;  while  sjpriii^  waler,  warmed  to  65^  Fahr.,  ami  (Ipprived 
of  its  carbonir  acitf,  is  inulorc^fl  mawkish  luu)  rapid.  Alcxanilcr 
knew  this ;  who,  at  Ihe  siefje  nf  IVtm,  had  thirty  pits  tilled  with 
snow  l<i  cool  his  watf  r :  luid  this  iiiso  Mabuiiicl  knew,  who  dc- 
St-rihm,  ns  ooie  uf  the  priiirijial  torlurrsof  the  dnmiUKl,  a  quduchlpss 
thirst,  with  luithin^  to  slakr  it  hut  ic<tnn,  filthy  water.  Tlie  sulv 
temiTjpan  tnnks  of  Mnrlritl,  and  the  colossal  cisterns  of  Constanti- 
nople, prot<'<te'<!  fnim  the  suiisfjino  by  groined  coverings  (rivalling, 
for  extent  and  Ijenuty,  our  finest  cathedral  roofs),  ar^c  the 
acquaintance  of  their  anricnt  constructors  with  the  value  of  rooiness 
in  water,  aikl  put  to  s!iame  f«ir  Jx>ndon  reservoirs — expo5n<l,  as 
they  are,  not  only  to  the  sol.-ir  heat  mid  liphi,  with  all  tlic  growths 
which  they  encourage,  but  also  to  tlie  impore  exhalatitnis  of  two 
millions  of  people,  and  to  the  filthv  dropping  of  the  London  air. 
But  whatei-er  Hifferences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  pala^ 
ability  of  hard  or  eartliv  water,  its  inferiority  for  deier^enl,  culi> 
TMTff  and  mnnufaeturint;  purposes  is  mhnitlcilon  u]l  hands.  Lime 
■nu  magnesia  Sn  water  s]K>il  alkidine  s(»aps,  hv  combining  with  the 
fatty  aiTida  which  pve  them  their  lubricity,  and  so  reducinp  them 
to  tbe  state  of  insoluble  earth-soapSj  which  appear  as  grittj 
*  amis' — unpleasant  to  the  skin  in  tbe  balli,  and  injurious  lo  linen 
in  ibc  wash-iub.  The  taiuiln  of  t<?n  (its  astringent  jwrt)  is  lhn»wn 
down  by  the  limeof  hanl  water  as  a  Linnate,  alonp;  with  colouring, 
extractive,  and  aromatic  matter ;  so  that  of  the  tea  infused  in 
spring  tvater  of  averafje  hardness,  at  least  one-third  is  wasted, 
Harri  water,  ummI  for  boiling  meat  and  veg:etable8,  extracts  iheir 
juices  less  iliortmghly  llian  st>ft,  and  (according  to  M.  Soyer) 
toiuHiens  their  fibres,  shrivelling'  greens  aral  peas,  giving  spinacn 
ami  asparagiis  a  yellow  tinge,  and  seriously  impairing  the  davoiir 
of  Julienne  soup.  Hard  water  is  equally  prejudicial,  for  like 
reasons,  in  rn;mv  niaiiufnctun-s.  'line  tmuiin  of  oak  bark,  like  that 
of  ten,  is  precipitated  from  its  »)lut)an  by  lime,  to  the  great 
injury  of  leather.     Tlic  valuable  juices  of  Ihc  dycrswoods,"  of  the 
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•  In  futne  tricc|i(iot)aI  iMSM  hont  water  !■  a'1i-MitA^;fiuiiii  lu  t)ie  dyer.  Tlic  Ijril- 
liancj  (>r  (h«  icarlet*  produced  hj  The  dyrn  oT  Mualipatatn,  for  exaraplr,  U  Jue  tu 
lh«  ktariliieu  of  llieir  water— ibe  cluilk  iu  wkiu-li  iirecijiitAtu  tbe  browa  extract  of  tbe 
m^ililcr  they  ui*,  leaviug  t)vd  tcarlet  piit«.  B\it  liard  water  far  mom  frrnumtly  pr«- 
cipitalw  tlic  valuabl*  than  iIm  valuelrw  ot  injurious  iD^nHUciili  of  the  dye:  §o  that 
ID  tbu,  M  in  oHiCT  riMfii,  the  rxtscptimi  cutn^ltotaU-*  llie  rule.  Tlie  excellence  at  ifae 
betr  brrwrtl  at  Durton,  wb«t«  tli«  water  ia  four  limei  u  liard  at  l!)at  of  the  Tbimw, 
haa  been  ailranceil  Ly  aume  defendrra  of  Lord  water  in  difproof  of  iti  alleg^  unvuit- 
ability  fu>  WpwiriK,  Tliis  ar^imenr,  ItowFVer,  ap}>ran  (0  lie  mcnni(i1tfte.  (lood  liecr 
■oy,  no  (iMibt,  like  good  tea,  be  luade  wiih  liiu>l  wHtcri  t>ut  tite  qucitioo  ia  wbethar, 
in  iMtl)  ciian,  tnotr  material  !■  not  n-quiivd  witti  liaid  water  iboii  with  luft,  tS 
pruilnce  an  iuriiaion  of  equal  ih^ii^ili.  Kxperience  coiirnn  with  liiriiry  to  favour  tliiii 
Tie*  i  M«iag  thjt  wbeteret  (ai  at  Muck]>u[t}  two  ij;aaliltei  of  water,  one  hard,  the  other 
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brewer's  malt  and  hops,  niwl  of  the  apotliecary's  dnif^  are,  like 
those  of  meat  ami  \eg('tnbles,  h^as  n^dily  yifhled  to  hard  water 
than  to  suft ;  and,  as  the  extra  dose  of  carbonic  acid,  by  wluth 
chalk  is  upheld  in  water,  is  driven  off  by  iicat,  slcam-cngine 
fooiloi-B.  in  which  hard  water  is  used,  become  rapidly  entrusted  with 
an  earlhv  flcposil,  which  hinders  the  tninsmission  of  heAt  to  ibc 
Water  ;  and  thus  not  only  ncrn»ions  waste  of  fuel,  but  exposes  the 
o\'ci-hcatcd  iron  to  burn  and  hurst. 

The  ouly  801-00"  aUeged  in  favour  of  harthiess  nj^inst  all  these 
c^'iU,  is  that  it  tends  to  proleil  water  from  being  contaminated  by 
the  inm  and  lead  of  the  pipes  tlirouf;h  which  it  is  ordhiarily  con* 
veyed.  The  oxide  of  leiid,  though  taken  up  in  small  quantities 
by  pure  water,  is  cxcludctl  from  solution  by  the  ]>rescnce  of  the 
ihanlenin^  salts,  for  wliirh  the  water  has  a  grfatrr  affinity.  Again, 
the  rarlM>nales  of  iron  ami  lead  are  <!eprived  by  the  chalk  in  hard 
Water  of  that  extra  dose  of  carl>onic  acid  which,  as  we  have  already 
cxplanied,  is  necessary  to  their  solution.  This  protective  power 
ij,  however^  limited  by  the  quantity  of  carlwnic  arid  with  whjih 
chalk  ran  combine.  Any  casual  exct-ss  of  free  gas  (such  as  for 
ioslanre  mifrlit,  under  some  circurasUnces,  resuli  from  the  decmy 
of  a  few  leaves  failing  into  a  risteni)  wouhl  render  an  e(|uivuU*nt 
portion  of  carbonate  of  iron  or  lead  soluljle,  c\cn  iu  har<l  water. 
That  lead  is  often  taken  up,  either  in  solution  or  suspensii^n,  by 
hard  water  stored  in  house  ristems,  can  scarcely  be  doubtetl,  when 
we  reflect  that  diese  cisterns  frequently  ioear  into  holex.  By  what 
but  the  contained  water  can  the  lead  which  thus  di:iap{>ears  be 
eroded  ?  and  by  wliat  isiiue  hut  through  the  laps  that  leait  to  our 
kettles  and  our  throats  can  the  poisonous  metal  |iass  off?  Dr.  Smitli 
says,  '  I  have  found  leatl  in  water  hy  no  means  very  soft  or  pure'; 
and  of  the  obscure  dyspeptir  and  paralytic  diseases  commou  in 
towiis,  a  proportion  may  depend  ou  the  unsuspected  impregnation 
of  cistern  water  by  lead.  An  illness  prevalent  some  years  ago  at 
.Norwooil  was  discovered  hy  Professor  Daniel!  to  Ijc  octTisioned  by 
'the  satnmine  imprepiation  of  water  eonveycd  iji  leaden  piiH's ;  and 
a  similar  fact  occurred  more  rctcully  at  Clapham,  where  the  water 
of  the  Manor-house  spring  was  distribute<l  througli  a  large  leaden 
pipe,  which,  chemically  considered,  was  hut  an  eUmgatcd  cistern. 
The  substitution  of  hydraulic  pressure  for  the  old  mode  of  drnte^ 
\iuff  pipes  has  increased  of  late  years  the  danger  of  |K>isonou5 
liinpicfmation,  by  pennittiug  the  use  of  an  inferior  metal,  mixed 
with  refuse  solder,  iVc,  and  liable  to  the  accelerated  corrosion  dt> 
termined  in  all  mixed  metils  hy  gaU^anlc  action.     Xlicse  cuns^ 

■af>,  an-  «iii<[)]li«il,  ()>«  (Alter  u  I'rcrcned  u  well  bj  hitwm  juid  druggulj  m  \>y  t«a- 
Bakken  and  WMbeiw  oaten.  ,. 
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demtiuiis  dispose  us,  on  tUc  whole,  rather  to  disapprove  lead  as 
B  peniicious  material  fur  pipes  and  eisUmis,  than  tu  cummcnd  lime 
as  n  protective  imprecation  of  water.* 

Thus  much,  at  presriit,  nf  tbe  relations  of  water  to  Jnorfpimc 
solids  and  {*ases.  Of  orgranic  bodies,  whether  ve};ctable  or  animal, 
water  is  also  a  large  coiistitneat  duiing  life,  mid  n  powerful  solvent 
after  death.  I'utatues,  for  example,  contain  75  per  cent.  (  by  weight) 
and  turnips  no  leas  thiin  00  per  cent.,  of  water; — which  explains, 
by  the  way,  the  small  inclinnlion  of  tumi|vfed  cattle  and  sheep 
for  drink.  A  beef-steak  stnjnfily  pressed  between  hlotling-papcr 
yields  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  water.  Of  ihc  human 
frame  (hones  includf*!)  uuly  nlxiut  onc-fourlh  is  solid  matter 
(chiefly  carbon  and  iiitn>^pn);  the  rest  is  wat<'r.  If  a  man  weigh- 
ing 10  sione  were  squeezed  ilat  under  a  hydraulic  press,  7i  stone 
of  water  would  run  out,  and  only  j!4'  stone  of  dry  residue  would 
remain.t  A  man  is  therefore,  chcinicnUy  speuking,  45  lbs.  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  diffused  through  5^  pailfuls  of  n'ater.  Ber- 
zelius,  indeed,  in  rncordin;;  the  fact,  justly  remarks  that  '  the 
living  i^rgnnism  is  to  Ih'  rcjiiwcletl  as  a  ma:>s  ditfusoil  in  water'; 
and  Ualtuu,  by  »  scries  uf  experiments  tried  In  his  own  person, 
found  that  of  ttie  fo(jil  with  w  liich  we  ilaily  repair  this  water-built 
fabric,  five-si.xtha  are  also  water.  Tims  amply  does  science  con- 
firm the  popular  saying  that  water  is  the  *  first  necessary  of  life.' 

Nor  of  life  only.  Of  death,  considered  as  the  6nnl  prcdomiimnoe' 
of  chemical  over  vllal  forces,  water  is  nlso  llie  imlispcusuble 
uiUlisler;  taking,  as  it  dues,  an  active  part  in  the  pioicsscs  nf  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction,  ami  decay — throu)^h  which  or^nized 
bodies  pass  in  their  gradual  relapse  lo  the  inorgiuiic  condition,' 
TTliese  changes  descne  our  particular  attention;  for  tJiey  go  on  in 
our  ordinary  rivers ;  and  at  a  certain  degree  of  aciiviiy  they  turn 
water  liilo  a  deadly  poison. 

This  poison  is  of  tbe  nature  of  sausage  poison.  German  sau- 
sages are  fomicd  of  blood,  brains,  liver,  bacon,  milk,  flour,  and 
brcad,   thrust  with  salt  and  spice  into  a  bladder  ur  intestine,  then 

•  The  Bolutian  of  Inm  Biwt  IraJ  Sy  ptpc-w»lcr  ia  greatly  promolrf  liy  tlie  iotw- 
rainrat  •jilcm  or  dittribiitioti,  whictt  «x[m>»i;i  llie  plpet  to  Ihv  oKjiiinng  a<!lipn  of  air 
uiJ  ira,ter  by  Ititut.  It  ii|>]M.>ara  rimn  tlie  ex|ii'[i«iice  of  AkjetOi-eii  nnd  orlti^T  tawii«,  To 
wtiich  aoft  wiklrr  ii  ilrlivi-rril  at  OHJutntil  jirrsnur  tliniugli  |)ipn  of  tniii  ciihI  trwJ,  that 
tticli  coodutt*,  iT^tiinti/t/'ill,  are  Icm  eijmxip"!,  cv«»  by  yrnif  wAiCTiTlian  »re  the  mnw 
]''H>t%  wlivii  ofleii  emplif,  by  wiilercoiiULiiiiii)^  a  ptrtlfclivv  «arihy  iinprcgnatiai).  Vi'bil^, 
llirrerora,  it  iv  lu  cl«)ii.ilili*  im  it  is  certainly  IV-iuibIc  to  udojit  rartlirnwAre  iiutt'iul  at 
iroi)  *n<l  ItmA  u  a  material  foj  watrr-jiipt'i  (a  mruiirc  already  lucccMfiilly  adoplrd  ttt 
Paymctit,  Bmuiivhi),  Berne,  And  terrral  i>ilier  cutitineii'.-il  tuwit*),  llifre  ia  no  tuSicieul 
reiuoii  fur  llie  aliitiit  ex|ir«H«(l  by  ihc  oi'pinrnf*  cif  icfl  wATer,  tlmt  ili  delivery  at 
cotitlaRi  prrasitrt,  l)i((j4if  h  our  cxi«>ijif  pipr*,  would  f  xpuae  ui  to  oiorv  daii^r  of  mrlal- 
lic  |M>MMi  lluui  w«  already  incur  froaitlie  intenuiltent  didiiltiilioii  of  uur  prcM-iil  litifti 
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boiled,  and  Enally  smukocl.  When  ibis  last  drying  process  is  not 
efficientlv  pcrt'omicd,  tlui  sausages  fcnncnt;  thev  ^>w  soft,  and 
sli^lillv  pale  in  tlie  middle ;  and  in  Uiis  state  they  occasion  in  tbe 
bodies  uf  those  wbu  cat  ibem  a  scries  of  TDmarkabU*  duuiges,  fol- 
lowed by  tleatb.  The  blood  and  the  musi-les  uf  a  sausafe-poi- 
aoned  man  (n^ually  waste;  as  also  do  all  tlic  otlicr  <H-puis  and 
tiasaes  sust-t^ptible  of  putrefaction.  The  palipjit  suflers  a  horrible 
'  seiBsation  of  drtfing  up ;  his  saliva  becomes  Wseous ;  bis  frame 
shrinks  to  ilic  ttmcUtiou  of  a  mummy ;  lie  then  dies ;  and  his 
corpse,  which  is  stiH  as  if  frorx'ii,  contains  only  fat,  tendons,  booes, 
■nd  a  few  other  substances  incapable  of  putrefying  in  tlie  ordinaiy 
conditions  nf  th(^  biKlv.* 

This  poisonous  power  of  fermenting  sausages  is  cooceii'ed  to 
depend  ou  two  circumstances:  first,  thai  tbe  atoms  of  the  organic 
matter  of  which  thev  consist  are  in  a  state  of  chemical  movement 
or  transposition  ;  and  Berondly,  tliat  these  moving  molecules  can 
impart  iheir  motion  to  die  elements  oi  any  analt^ous  coiiijwunds 
witli  which  Uiey  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Just  as  Tvast,  whirh 
is  gluten  in  a  state  of  cluuige,  can  by  mrre  cimtaci  with  a  saccfaft- 
liue  solution  induce  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  rarbnnie  acid  ga&,  and  just  as  putrefying  brain  or  Hcsh  will 
in  like  manner,  by  simple  conuut,  cause  solutions  of  urganic 
matter  to  ferment — -just  so  may  these  decomposing  sausages  biing 
about  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  those  who  eat  them  a  state  of 
disiM>lutiiiu  analogous  to  their  ou'n.f 

\ow,  when  femienling  organic  matter,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated in  a  sausage,  is  diflu&fMl  ihnmgli  water  in  the  pi-oiMirlion  of 
5or  HI  grains  lo  the  galUin  (70,*MX)  grains),  iis  ailiun  on  tlxc  blood, 
though  modified  by  dilution,  remains  appareuUy  the  same  in  kind. 
Fourteen  years  ago  tbe  putrescent  residuum  of  a  starch-factor>'  at 
Nottingham  was  suffered  lo  contaminate  a  hnxik  txinlainintr  fish 
antl  frogs,  and  resorted  to  by  cattle  for  drink.  The  fish  and  frog^ 
disappeared  from  the  water,  aiul  the  cattle  suffered  a  scries  of 
symjitoms  anah>gous  to  tliost!  al>ove  described  as  caused  by  sausage 


*  C<MifiiU  Ltfrbig's  Cli«inUtT7  in  hi  AiipIicsUou  Is  AgricDlnu*  waA  V\\} mtAli^f, 

f  Several  of  tlM-w  rerm^iiliiig  jvucosm — llial:  of  jrn*!  tor  psitrnfite — «re  atfOMtt- 
pu)i«l  Iff  the  rapiJ  uxl  abamlsnt  (i(.'v«l'>|nnn»l  tiT  •  riinK->iU  cclltilar  i^Tuwrh]  In 
wImmt  iixritrjr,  tiiilml,  rAtltr*- itimii  In  rli«|iUf  uf  cb«ini<4l  ailiiiitiv^  MitachpritctiMKldii 
Mbflul  ktlriliule  the  cbemic«l  chaii^n  iii  wliicli  frm  mi  it  at  ion  mulli.  Ttw  rollmrof 
of  Lu^Sk,  on  tlic  ulbci  hniiiJ,  reKun)  tliia  funpiiil  •Ipv<-lo{>Tn^iit  ratttXy  tm  x  etmcomitnMt 
t)(  l«rnirttt&li>iii  :  ihc  friuii  ;>liiiil,  amirtltiii;  tn  tliriu,  ii<>(  Uetrraiiiniiit  ttie  chciiiJril 
■etiOfi,  )^ul  iiily  BiidiitK  thrrein  su  a})fir<>|>riaip  iJt>liMaii<l  uiilrititin.  Bi^rh  thmtifa  ut 
sdcqtute  lu  cminect  snd  ext>l*iii  tW  ^iiici^ikl  Cicu  t'lTrrmfniatioti;  Iwt  u^ittiprtt  jpi 
wlalrliatml  lu  tlip  pieliisimi  uf  llie  ulHm  liy  (lrinui»lrftliv«  iitimF — in  Ihv  mbmncf:  -ft 
irlilrh  we  titvfvr  LJchitc't  vtcw,  boili  w  lH-m){  tW  liinijlcr  uf  llw  iwoi  and  a*  tuiipoiMil 
by  praponueratixtji  eriikiic*. 
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poison.  Their  muscles,  their  blixxl,  and  all  tUe  more  putre- 
£abU  tissues  uf  their  UkIics  wasted ;  their  cx>&ts  lierame  rough 
and  Btarijig  ;  their  yield  of  milk  fell  off  rapidly  ;  a  bloody  puivingf 
«med;  and  Uiey  die<l  in  a  state  nf  extreme  emarialiuii.  After 
S4  rows  and  !^l  rnlves  had  thus  misei-a)i]y  perished,  ihe  tiHilaml' 
natiun  uf  tlic  water  was  slopjXMl  Uy  rui  aetiuu  at  law  ;  upon  which 
the  Tilth  nud  frujrs  soun  began  lo  reapjiear,  and  the  murlalilv  amdng- 
ihe  cattle  ceased.  In  this  case  the  vc^tahle  albumen  and  glutea 
ejected  fmm  die  starcli-works  in  a  state  of  chemical  chan;^  may  bo 
ctmceivcd  lu  have  excited  a  similar  Ironspusitiun  of  diuU*cu1cs  in 
tltc  solid  and  fluid  ct>iistitueiits  uf  the  bodies  uf  the  cattle;  ai]d  the 
ensuing  disorder  may  be  regarded  parUy  as  Uic  d)re<:t  result  of 
this  deromposiiifj  inlhienre,  partly  as  the  reaction  of  the  Wtal  force 
tending  to  subdue  and  expel  it.  In  this  fenncntation,  as  in  that  of 
the  ill-dried  sausages,  the  water  plays  a  double  ]>aTt :  that  of  a 
mlvcut,  j)cnuiltin;|!  free  inuvcmeiil  to  the  fermrntii^  particles,  and 
that  of  an  oxy^ren-carrier,  yielding  the  element  esaoatial  to  complete 
decay.*  The  solvent  jiower  of  water  for  orgaziic  mauer,  and  the 
fennentability  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter  itself,  \-ar>'  with 
temperature.  At  3ii°  Falir.  water  takes  up  scarcely  a  ti-acc  of 
orgauic  matter;  at  40'^  it  bc^ns  (o  take  up,  in  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
agrain  or  two  per  gallon — which,  however,  at  this  temperature  has 
DO  deleterious  property.  An  aqueous  sululiun  of  or^uiic  matter, 
so  long  as  its  own  fermentation  is  stopped  or  impeded  by  a  cinlain 
degree  of  cold,  is  as  iucujHible  uf  exciting  fe\er  or  diarrliu-a  aa 
a  sound  apple  or  an  unlaiuted  steak.  As  the  lcm]>rnitunT  rises 
towards  GO'^  the  solvent  power  of  ihe  water  increases,  while,  at  tlie 
same  time,  a  quick  rate  of  fermentation  liecomes  jiossible;  and 
with  every  advance  of  the  thennometer  towards  the  highest  summer 
temperature  both  processes  receive  a  (rvaU  impulse.  Dr.  Konalds 
and  Mr.  E'iyre  found  that  water,  which  at  (>7''  I'ahr.  took  up  in 
forty-eight  hours  ft'l*  grains  per  gallon  of  organic  matter  fiom 
|>cai,  ttjuk  up  in  the  same  lime  l-iti  grains,  when  the  teuijM-i-alure 
was  nused  to  84°.  Forchhammcr  has  ascertained,  by  a  series  of 
analyses  repeated  weekly  throughout  an  entire  year,  that  in  the 
water  used  for  supplying  Coi>cnliagen  organic  matter  is  most 
abundant  in  summer,  and  almost  entirelv  disappears  when   the 

'   In  fBrnealalion,  \Im  molBculet  ofa  iioJ}-  arc  mtrtiy  Iraiutiuwil,  luiil  rccomMiiMl , 
in  iim|iler  gToop* ;  in  ijfcay,  onygen  i>  abaoTtied,  jmciwlj  ai  in  coiiiltiitliuii.    Litlii^ 
itodeed.  calla  ilecay  ^remacaam,  wliicti  cotans  tioic  comtmttioH,     Fcimcnialion  Talf«t 
IIm  nsOM  of  putrelacliuii  vhm   u  part  af  Ifac  gaaaoui  KStiltanIa  rvDWoJ    bavv   a   Jik-| 
■(TceaU* aoMll.    Tini*  tugar  it  u.iil  tojicrmtnl,  becaoM  lb«  only  n>iiiUiu>l>  air  ■Iro'hgl. 
U)i]  carlxinic  acid  gaa;  but  (Irik  ii  ulil  to pvlr^y,  l«c«u>e  iu  lulpliiir  and  [>tio4)itu>ru« ' 
mxf  FTolvnl   in   oambiiiatiiifi  witli   bydroj^FD,  ai  atioViiit;   gaao.       Ferrumlatiuii   aikA . 
piiirrfaction  fall  ibntlon  uoiltr  the  same  cbrniical  Jtrfiuitiou :  decay  ii  a  faitbn  »trji 
ui  tile  i^iM  lit  obaogw  \>j  which  organic  tdapte  iiil«  iaiirgaitie  contpouoJs. 

water 
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water  freezes.  Accurate  *wmmfr  analysRS  of  the  Tliames  water  are 
still  wantinjT,  thouf^h  it  is  stiteil  on  gnorl  authority  that  (lann<; 
ibc  late  pcstilcm-c  the  mortality  showed  a  tendency  to  inrrease 
whenever  liie  Icinpemture  of  the  Tliames  rose  oIx»vc  60^  Falir. 
Indeed,  the  rauses  which  promote  fennenlatiun  Lave  been  usually 
(Obscr^'ed  to  im:rease  also  the  viruleiiee  of  febrile  epidemirs. 
On  ttie  other  hand,  organic  matter  Iiecomes  innornons  so  sooq 
as  fernieuTation  cease* ;  whether  its  stc»ppa^  depend  on  the 
tranapositiuu  of  the  elements  bcinf;  eompleleil,  or  on  the  adilitioa 
of  a  substance  (such  as  alcohol),  or  of  a  force  (such  as  IkhIii^ 
heat),  rapahle  of  arrestincr  the  process.  Poisonous  sansaiTes  an\ 
restored  hv  Ixiilin'!'.  or  bv  immersion  in  alriihol,  to  the  condition 
of  wholesome  food.  Tainted  water,  thoroug:hly  boiled,  cannot 
prcxlucc  (liarrbirn.  Tlic  same  strctiui  may  yield  a  l^cveragc  com- 
pumtively  wholesome  in  winter,  but  chulenuc  during  the  hot: 
season.  An  influx  of  organic  refuse  at  a  {riven  point  nay ' 
nfFect  the  salubrity  of  a  stream  for  several  miles  of  its  course; 
but  beyond  this,  the  perfect  oxiilation  of  the  foreign  matter 
luav  restore  tlie  water  to  its  i>rcvious  purity.  I'oul  water  takrii 
to  sea  in  casks  suffers  an  ofTenslre  putrefaction.  durin<r  whirh 
it  is  deleterious,  bui  after  which  it  remains  clear  and  wholesome, 
pruvidci  that  no  more  fermentable  matter  be  introduced.  This 
is  why,  in  some  tropical  countries,  water  *old  in  tank*  enjoys 
the  same  sort  of  esieem  wliich  we  have  for  wine  *old  in  hottle.' 
The  iron  cislerus  of  the  Victory  still  contain  a  jmrtion  of  llio 
water  with  wlnili  tliev  were  fille<l  ten  years  agt> :  and  this  water 
is  iHrfectly  fresli  and  clear.  Water  itself,  indeed,  is  not  liahla , 
to  fennenlaiion,  or  decay,  or  pntresccnce  ;  its  quality,  when  pure, 
is  not  im]>aired  hy  stajmancy;  it  would  sleep  unchanged  for  ai 
tliousojid  years,  and  be  neither  I>etter  nor  worse  for  keeping;. 
l''nHn  closed  jars,  buried  during^  seventeen  centtirie-s  at  Pompeii, 
the  air  has  l>een  taken  by  chemisiR,  who  have  found  it  itlcnticnl, 
atom  for  atom,  with  ilie  fiTc  tiir  we  breathe — iMjr  would  it  he 
otherwise  with  water.  Of  this  truth  <»UI  Kpigenes  seems  to  have 
had  a  va^e  inkling  when  he  avttuched,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
*  water  seven  times  putrefied  and  as  often  purified  again  is  subjectJ 
no  more  unto  putrefaction.' 

It  is  nut,  however,  to  be  supposc-d  that  water  imbued  with 
organic  nwlter,  even  when  fermenting,  is  alicays  deleterious,  nori 
C'ptaUi/  so  to  all  persons.  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  livinjl 
or^jni^m  to  noxious  influences  of  this  kind  varies  in  different] 
individuals,  and  its  intensity  is  often  etran<:;ely  dispropnrtionedj 
to  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  fmnic.  Some  indiviiluals,  secin-^ 
ingly  feeble,  have  ]}nrCakeu  with  impunity  of  sausajj^es  by  which 
others  of  ruhust  aspect  have  been  destn>yed.     A  slice  of  mouldy 

StUwa 


Stiluin  cheese   contains  as  niuch  ilecu^Ing  urgmiic  matter  as  vaaxij 
^Uons  of  the  foulest  Tliames  water ;  and  thtiugh  c\et\  now  and 
then  old  cheese  runs  Into  a  pcHruliar  ft^rmentation,  hy  which  whole 
families  are  poisoned,  yet  cheese  decajinj;  at  its  ordinnr^  mtf,  and 
hy  its  ordinary  process,  is  to  average  cunslitulluiis  iiinotuous.     So 
it   would  seem   to  he  with   fermenting  matter   diffused   through 
water.     On  Uiis  suhjcct  much  still  rpmatna  to  be  learned.     The 
possible  transformations  of  organic  bodies  are  manifold,  and  of 
these  some  appear  to  be  capable,  others  Incapable,  of  inducing 
similar   cluiiiges    in    the    liviux    system.      There    are    fticts   and 
analogies  tcndinj^  to  show  that  a  peculiar  state  of  activity  may 
enable  infiniU^siinHl  quantities  of  matter  powerfully  to  affect  the 
senses  and  the  health.     We  eat  animalcules  by  millions  in  the 
bloom  of  a  plum ;  wc  also  uWiale  them  hy  millions  (as  Khreiiber^ 
has  showTi)  at  ever}*  breath  ;  and  they  neither  aifect  our  senses  nor 
do  us  apprecialde  harm.     Vet  there  is  an  animalcule  which  haunts 
cascades,  sticking  by  its  tail  to  the  rocks  or  stones  over  which  the 
water  rushes,   and  ivbich,  when  put  into  a   pliial  with  above  a 
million  times  its  weig'ht  of  water,   iiift-cls  the  whole  mass  with  a 
putrid  odour  so  strong  as  to  be  u^ensive  at  several  yards  distance ; 
and  this  not  once,  hut  several  times  a  day,  if  the  water  be  changed 
so  often.*     Again,  Urbs  Vetus,  in  Elruria,  was  during  the  last  cen- 
tury nearly  depopulated  hy  a  series  of  epidemics,  which  appeared 
to  have  thetr  source  in  the  fa-lid  emanations  f>f  a  neighbouring 
pool  used  by  the  peasants    for  the  steeping    of  their  flax  ;    and 
which  ceased  so  soon  as  the  flax-sleeping  was  stopped  by  legal 
prohibition.    Yet  the  quantity  of  matter  exhaled  in  this  and  similar 
cases  is  so  miuute  that  all  efforts  to  obtain  an  appreciable  mass  lor 
analysis,   by   condensation  on   glolnrs   fdled  with    ice,   iScc,  have 
entirely  failed.     We  know  that  music  can  emit  an  intense  otlour 
for  years  without  appreciable  loss  of  weight;  we  know  also  that 
contagious  diseases  are  as  effectually  communiiated  by  a  minulo 
as  by  a  copious  inoculation;  and   that  the  matter  on  a  lightly* 
clouded  lancet  suffices  to  propagate  small-pox  throughout  a  whole 
community,     indeed  the  very  dilution  of  a  poison  is  sometimes 
obscr\(^  to  increase  its  effect,  by  facilitating  its  diffusion  through 
the  system ;  white  conrentration,  on   the  other  hand,  not  unfri^ 
quently  defeats  its  vinilence,  by  exciting  defensive  reactions  in  the 
body.     Thus,  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  suddenly  swallowed,  exrites 
a  defensive  contraction  of  the  dia])lui^m,  leading  to  its  immediate 
ejection  from  the  stomach  ;  whereas  tlie  same  quantity,  diluted,  and 
taken  in  successive  doseji,  finds  its  way  into  the  organism,  of  which 
it  causes  the  grailual  degeneration,  and  ultimate  death.     So,  again, 

*  For  au  Mcouiit  of  experiniMilj  mlalilithiiig  thi<  KitiarLable  fact,  tee  Mr.  laain 
Wi3«oii'a  abU  w tick;  oii  Animalcule*  iii  tlie  EQCjclojNBdia  Biitaunica. 
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the  narcotic  pos  calloil  carlwnic  ociH  or  fixed  air,  excites,  in  ils  nn- 
dilutcd  condition,  n  defensive  spnsm  of  tbe  glottis,  so  sudden  ami 
Tinlent  as  to  render  its  inhalation  iin|H>asibIe  ;  Imt  the  same  ^s, 
as  it  occurs  in  tTowdei!  rooms,  largely  ililiitetl  with  common  nir, 
passes  the  cr|Qttis  f'rrely ;  and  its  habitual  respiration  is  one  of  the 
cundiliuns  of  a  variety  of  cbrunic  disonlers.  The  premature  de- 
gmdation  of  tbe  townsman's  bodv  year  by  year  is  ttir  result  of 
minute  impairments,  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of  noxious  in- 
fluences, severally  inappreciable,  and  even  collectively  inadeqaale 
to  prtnlucc  violent  an<l  definile  disease,  but  not  on  tliat  account 
less  fatal  in  their  oltcriur  effects.  When  litmus  paper  is  dipped 
in  acid  it  turns  red  ;  and  when  a  rosy  child  is  dipped  in  town 
air  it  turns  white.  The  first  change  is  instantaneous^  the  secon*! 
may  take  montlis  or  years  to  accomplish.  Hiis  is  owing_^lo 
tbe  extreme  diiutetKss  of  the  contamination  of  town  air.  The 
dilute  impurities  of  even  the  clearest-looking"  Tliames  water,  when 
introdured  dav  after  day  into  the  blood,  must  priwluce  a  certain 
effect ;  find  that  effect,  there  can  be  littJe  doubt,  is  of  &  more  or 
less  injurious  kind. 

We  have,  in{>rc?ovcr,  strong  eviilcncc  that  cholemic  pestilence  is 
connected  with  fermenting  impurity  in  water.  At  Salford  (lo  dtt 
one  instance)  rluring  the  late  epidemic,  the  inhabitants  of  a  court 
Were  smitten  in  rapid  su<-cession  so  long  as  they  persisted,  in  spite 
of  llie  Inspector's  earnest  dissuasions,  in  drinking  tbe  water  of  a 
iliTiin-infecled  well  ;  ami  the  plague  ^vns  only  staved  at  last  by  the 
rude  hut  effeetive  expedient  of  taking  off  the  handle  from  the 
pump.  It  should  be  rememl>pred  thai  water  may  contain  organic 
matter  in  clear  solution,  and  that  a  brown  Hocculent  de|K>Bit  will 
often  fall,  after  a  few  days*  standing,  from  n-ater  that  at  first  looked 
bright  and  pure.  The  water  of  the  Lee,  at  Cork,  even  when 
ruraiing  apparently  rlear,  occasional  violent  dysenterj'  among  the 
troops  in  the  barmcks,  as  was  proved  by  the  subsiden<-e  of  the 
disonler  immiHliatcly  oo  the  water  of  the  Lady's  Well  being  used 
instead  of  that  from  the  river,  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Mr.  Bell. 
Known  facts  seem  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  concur  with  ana- 
logical prolxibilltics  in  indicating  fennentable  organic  matter, 
whether  suspended  or  dissolved,  and  whether  in  large  or  minute 
proportions,  as  one  of  the  most  dangenius  impregnations  to  which 
Water  is  subject ;  and  though  we  can  never  be  practjcallv  wrong 
in  preferring  lesser  to  greater  degrees  of  orgimic  feculence  in 
water,  we  should  commit  a  fatal  error  In  relying,  for  its  al>solute 
aaluhrity,  on  anything  short  of  absolute  freeiiom  jrom  this  kind  of 
■filth. 

If  now,  advancing  to  n  Iiigher  point  of  vic\v,  wc  note  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  ol  water  as  it  operates  in  tbe  or;ganism  of  plants 
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and  ammalSf  and  in  the  still  wider  Inboratory  of  Xhc  world  at  larg:e, 
Hc  sluill  find  it  still  the  grval  sulvciit,  Ihc  principal  cajTier  of  cir- 
culating substances  and  furces,  and  the  uuivrrsal  iniHlium  of 
physical  anil  vital  transfurmatiuns.  Thc>  Rnp  of  plants  is  a  solu- 
tion of  nutrient  matters^  saline  and  orgnnic,  in  water,  wliicb  dis- 
tributes them  so  rapidly,  that  its  iipwani  course  through  the 
miuutc  vessels  (as  observed  by  Limllev  in  the  stipules  of  the  Ficris 
elajtica)  looks  like  the  rushing  of  a  swift  Btreiim.  A  pailful  of 
water  suitably  impregnated  with  salts  is  speedily  sucked  up  by 
the  root  of  a  growing  tree  immersed  in  it ;  the  salts  are  assiuilhitetl, 
as  also  is  part  of  the  water,  the  remainder  being  evaporated  from 
the  leaves.  Food  or  poison  may  thus  be  ailificially  administered 
to  plants;  and  timlier  is  thus  hanlened  in  France,  ami  even  staineil, 
while  living,  of  divers  brilliant  hues.  As  for  (he  evajioration 
from  foliage,  it  is  so  abmidmil  that  a  suaHoner  perspires  l\  pint 
per  diem,  luid  a  cabbage  nearly  as  much  ;  nav,  it  appears  from 
valuable  experiments  reeentl}-  published  by  Mr.  Lawes  of  Rotliam- 
steatl,  that  a  wh<ni  plant  during  the  period  of  its  growth  (172  days) 
exhales  about  100,000  giiuns  of  water  ;  so  that,  taking  the  ultimate 
weight  of  the  mature  phuil  at  100  grains,  nnd  its  mean  weight  at 
50  grains,  which  is  a  full  estimate,  its  mean  daily  transpiration 
actually  exceeds  ten  times  its  own  mean  weight!*  At  this  rate, 
an  acre  of  growing  wheal  (weighing  at  least  two  tons  at  maturity), 
should  exhale  on  an  average  fully  ten  tons  of  water  per  diem.  As 
however  the  average  daily  rainfall  in  lliis  country  is  considerably 
nnder  ten  loos  per  acre,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  roulinuous 
water-supply  afforded  by  Mr.  Lawes  to  his  trial-plants  caused 
them  t*»  exhale  more  than  they  would  have  done  nnder  oniinitry 
circumstances,  or  else  that  a  |>art  of  the  water  evaporated  by  gn>w- 
ing  crops  is  restored  to  the  s(»ll  by  some  absorjilive  pnx-ess,  iiule- 
pendent  of  the  mere  rainfall.  In  any  rase,  however,  these  valuable 
experiments  justify  us  in  attributing  to  li\'ing  plants  a  pumping 
power  far  more  rapid  and  considerable  than  they  have  heretofore 
l)een  supposed  to  possess,  and  shouhl  dispose  prudent  enginof>rs 
to  allow  largelv  for  this  vegetable  transpiration  in  estimating  bow 
much  of  the  rain-fall  on  cultivated  land  remains  to  feetl  rivers  and 
springs,  or  admits  of  being  artificially  collected  for  use. 

The  blood  of  animals,  like  the  sap  of  plants,  xs  w^tcn-  holding 
in  suspension  or  solution  the  materials  of  whit  h  the  body  is  built 
np.  This  astonishing  menstruum  contains  in  intimate  (immix- 
ture the  substance  of  all  the  tissues  in  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, from  the  condition  of  newly  assimilated  food,  uot  living  yet, 

•  Vide  Kny^rimculil  lriv»ii)^'iwiB  uii  tlip  Amnuiil  of  Wiilcr  (fiveii  iifTlij  PlaDii 
daring  their  UMwdi,  by  J.  B.  Lawm,  in  tli?  Jountal  of  the  Rovil  Horticullura! 
Society  ot  Londun,  rul.  r.,  fnrt  !.,  Jitn.  I,  IB60. 
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bul  ripening  into  Hfe,  to  llint  of  effctr  residua,  liardly  yet  (lead, 
thoufrh  rpadv  for  extrusion ;  and  so  Ugbtly  is  it  balanetti  bfv 
tn'cen  rhoinirnl  anil  vim!  fctrc'cs,  lliat  its  c-omposition  as  it 
:£ows  through  organ  after  organ  is  moiHfipil  by  the  peculiar 
ftctivity  of  each  ;  while,  on  the  other  Imnd,  it  reflects  with  equal 
■usceplibilily  every  impression  which  readies  the  organism  from 
without.  It  is  thus  that,  by  a  gallon  ami  a  half  of  circulating 
water,  warmth,  suppleness,  and  nutnmcnt  arc  conveyed  to  every 
fibre  of  the  iiame^  the  vital  transformations  acaimplished,  and 
their  residua  fetched  away  for  extrusion  through  appropriate 
channels.  In  tlus  latter  function  water  lakes  a  moro  active  part 
tlian  is  commonly  supposed.  Of  i)l  uz.  of  solid  and  flmd 
aliment  takfn  during  the  dny,  Dallon  found  that  48]^  were  excretfd 
in  the  fluid  form ;  37^  oz.  (about  2J  pints)  exhaled  in  vapour 
from  ibe  lungs  mid  skin  ;  and  5  or.,  only  ejected  in  the  coni|>ani- 
tivcly  solid  fonn.  Kven  of  this  denser  caput  mortuum  3J  ox, 
were  water,  and  \  of  an  oz.  matter  soluble  in  water ;  leaving  only 
1  oz.  as  the  total  daily  insoluble  ejectum  of  an  adult  man.  Thes* 
fads  will  he  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  \]xc  quantitif 
of  water  required  for  the  defe<7itiun  of  the  metru|>olis. 

Not  less  ccinspicuous  is  the  part  which  water  plays  in  that 
series  of  stupendous  changes  which  may  !>e  call«l  the  life  of  the 
world.  Its  vast  oceanic  expanse,  which  covers  nearly  three- fourths 
of  the  entire  saipcrficies  of  the  globe,  and  presents  consequently 
an  evoporaliiig  surface  of  150  million  squaix*  miles,  is  kept  frum 
stagniincv  hv  the  great  tidiil  c)scillation  which  daily  follows  the 
moon  around  the  globe,  and  by  those  constant  currents,  arctic 
and  equatorial,  wlii(h  mix  the  eonrentrnled  brine  of  the  tropics 
with  the  cooler  and  diluter  waters  of  the  poles.  Upon  this  ocean 
rests  the  liquid  air — another  mighty  sea,  having  also  its  tidal 
osciUatiuns,  its  currents,  and  its  teeming  inhabitants:  nnd  where 
these  two  seas  touch,  they  interfuse.  The  watcr-oceun  absorbs  3 
per  cent,  by  measure  of  air,  nnd  the  aerial-ocean,  in  its  turn,  bolrls 
in  suspension  about  1  per  cent,  (by  weight),  or  upwanls  of 
3,000, 000  cubic  miles  of  water.  This  ambient  water,  which  is 
expanded  to  nearly  80,000  times  jts  fluid  bulk  (each  cubic  foot 
of  air  containing  at  ordinary  temperature  between  five  and  six 
grains),  constitutes  what  may  be  called  our  Fresh-water  ocean. 
It  steams  up  fntra  the  salt  ocean  below  at  the  average  rate  of  ItJ 
tons  per  acre  per  dny  ;  *  and,  as  its  mean  bulk  remains  tmcbanged, 

tlie 

*  Ditton  fuiiitil  lliat  B  Rirciilar  «rapinktiniriurface  >ix  iiMh«<  in  ili«m«l«r  jirlildl 
to  dry  colm  air,  at  65'  Tah.,  'i-63  xi&ini  of  npour  ^lec  m!uul«.  sntl  •1*13  io  «  bigb 
wind.  Tli«  tormer  rule  of  Ike  twu  i*  r^ual  tn  railtcr  loor*  tWu  dO  tuiit  pn  Mia* 
|iCT  dMin,     Diiaieira  exptrimnili  gave  a  cotuidersUj  lower  eiaporolintt  rate:   Um 
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tbe  withdrawal  of  water  l>y  mndcnsatinn  from  above  cccRiarily 
cijuaU  its  Mipply  l>y  evaporation  from  l)clow. 

The  process  by  which  tlic  distillation,  transport,  condensation, 
and  delivery  of  the  andnciil  fresh  water  lake  phiee  is  very  curiuus 
and  beautiful.  The  air  in  ascending  expands  so  rapidly  tlml  at 
three  miles  high*  each  cubic  fool  occupic-s  the  space  of  two  ;  mid 
ihiK  expansion  increases  its  capacity  for  heat,  of  which  it  can 
absorb  aiul  render  latent  an  extra  degree  of  Falir,  for  cveiy  350 
feet  of  elevation,  or  14i^°  per  mile.  .Such  is  the  iimouiil  of  heat 
ftlulen  by  air,  as  it  ascends,  from  inicrmln^leU  vapour;  which, 
along  with  its  heat,  loses  a  rorresjionding  proportion  of  its  elas- 
ticity; whose  reduction,  a^n,  brings  aliout  an  equivalent  dimi- 
nuiiun  in  the  amount  of  cohesive  force  counterpoised  ;  so  that,  at 
every  succ<!ssive  elevation,  a  numlwr  of  aqueous  moleeiiles,  pnv 
viously  lield  apart  as  steam,  collapse  into  visible  water.  It  it 
thus  that  the  Ij^  grains  of  vapour  uplield  in  each  foot  of  fully 
saturated  air  at  60^  FaUr.  dwindle  to  3i  grains  at  40\  and  to 
Sfi  grains  at  32^;  the  dincreuee  (2]  grains  in  the  £rst  case,  and 
3i  ill  the  second)  being  the  <|uantity  Uiat  collapses  into  visible 
mist.  This  refrigeration  may  depend  on  the  regular  abstraction 
of  heat  by  the  air  in  nsremling,  or  on  die  casual  influence  of 
cold  eturents  cominsr  from  the  north  ;  so  that  fog  or  cloud  may 
lie  found  at  any  height,  from  tlju  earth's  surface  to  five  uiih-s  high 
and  upwards — though  beyond  Uiis  height  the  exlremr  cold  leaves 
very  little  vapour  at  any  time  remaining  to  be  condensed.  It  is 
doubtless  by  cool  air-currents,  occurring  at  successive  elevations, 
that  the  successive  layers  of  clouds  are  forme*!  which  we  sec  rising 
one  above  the  other.  These  clouds  are  t!ic  true  sources  of  our 
rivers,  of  which  it  has  been  prettily  observed  that  in  this  respect 
lliey  resemble  human  life — seeming,  like  it,  to  spring  from  the 
conh,  but  having  ibcir  real  origin  iu   heaven.     The   collapsed 


a)>pKxim&liYc  ater«)^  giv^n  tn  llie  text  i«  cotnpntvd  on  a  im-tiiine'l  mMD  rAiiiCill  of 
GO  tiiclivi  p<*i  annum  uvvr  llic  rnlirr  |;l<jb&  Ttiii  menu  ^aponi'iDg  rnlc  iii  Ijowevtr, 
much  qoickcnnl  in  th<  tropic*  bir 'he  inlmic  l)rat  of  llint  gmt  c^iitra!  |<4inij»— t]i«  tun; 
wliidt,  initerd,  would  muLe  (iitr  wlii.le  iwirati  boil  vitilciill y,  l!k»  a  caldron,  if  tbe  dt- 
TcltipniMil  ofraiKiur  wrrr  iiol  riM-cknl  br  iW  wriitbt  ortlii-  inprriiicitmtirtit  air,  «hMi* 

fitmuni  (la  \b».  per  Minare  incli)  <quiili  U)st  wbicti  «rou!il  tic  ekerl«d   by  a  ibeet  of 
eml,  itirw  fL-rt  lliick,  »)itniil  iirer  itie  am'*  mrfittt.     Tbe  rral  ^fflcacr  of  iLia  ch«ck  ti> 
oceanic  vtinHiliiMi  ii]>pear<i    from   ihn  coininnn  finniinpiit  of  mttknif;  water  bnil   at 

»or<liiuir7  len>i«i%lum,  by  leliertiig  il  fitnn  atmoapbtiic  pvrHuia  under  ilie  rec«)irer  of 
lui  air-}>iimp. 
•  t)f  llir   total   weight  of  tW  nir  n*';irl)'  I'Olf  ii  cciiluinfil   in   tlie    lowoT  3  of  \he 
W  mllei  wliicti  ciiiistiiuii!  id  t.ii;il  Jrj.ili,  aiiJ  m-arly  a  flftli  in  ilw  lowvit  mile.    Tin 
vei^t  iikI  ilimfitjr  of  th«  ambimt  vaiiftir   rlimiiii*!)  »lill  muTR  rajiiilljr  willi  llie  t-if 
vatioD,  uikIft  lli«  douMa  inHiinic*  of  abaltd  iirmtiTCaJjd  of  alwoacled  l>»t.     The 
wri^il  am)  dentllf  of  ttie  rkl  in  lilic  mium'T  in«n>aw  wit3t  tiit  luperiiicumb*!!!  prMinrr 
E      in  ilmmding — ilie  Mmc  i^uaniiiy  of  wal^r  which  would  fiU  '^0  cubic  inrlirB  aI  tlie 
I     sarfsM  occupying  only  19  uta  i\e[ilh  at  lOOO  f.ilhoma, 
I  ^-apour 
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%-apoTir  would,  liowerer^  fall  back  dlrcclljr  in  a  continuous  tlrizile, 
slraijjht  tlown  to  ihp  ocpan-surfare  fmm  which  it  had  been 
nix'viuuslr  cxhalwl,  hnt  for  the  vesicular  stmctuTP  of  clouds, 
whifit,  when  cxnminwl  in  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  (tm- 
gerira  of  IJtUe  bubbles,  resembling  soap-bubbles.  Those  vesicles 
are  in  general  extremely  minute— though  Saussurc  mentinu 
passing^  through  an  alpino  fog,  in  whirh  they  floated  past  him  of 
tlte  size  of  large  peas.  Of  the  play  of  forces  which  dotennlne 
(heir  formation  no  suflidcnt  explaiuitiun  has  been  given,  nor  cvcd 
any  'satisfactory  theory  proposed ;  but  their  obvious  and  most 
imjKirtnnt  function  is  to  keep  many  million  tons  of  water  con- 
tinually suspended  in  the  air  above  our  heads,  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bubblc-ilouds  drift  overland,  partly  impelled  by  the  brcescct, 
partly  attracted  by  the  projecting  insular  and  continental  muse% 
which  jut  up  to  an  average  height  of  nine  himdrpd  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level.  Collapsing  at  last  under  the  comhinetl  influena^ 
of  (hermomelric,  barometric,  and  electric  pertuibaiions,  which  have 
not  yet  been  thorouglily  analysed,  these  hollow  wati-r-sphcres  run 
together  in  compact  drops,  which  the  earth's  attraction,  tempered  by 
the  nir^s  resistance,  draws  down  in  gentle  showers  to  the  ground. 
Thus  are  laid  up  during  the  winter  on  the  Himalayab.*,  the  Andrs, 
the  Alps,  ami  the  centr.il  African  ranges,  those  vast  snow-stores 
which,  gradually  melted  by  the  summer  heats,  feed  during  tlie  dry 
season  the  great  water-courses  of  the  globe — the  Ganges,  the 
Amazons,  the  Mississippi,  the  Danube,  the  IVile.  T\m%  al«) 
the  thirsty  plains  and  valleys,  and  the  porous  subterranean  strata, 
are  mnisteneil  and  refreshed  by  sun-distilled  waters,  still  flowing 
down  their  slopes,  or  sinking  slowlv  through  them  to  the  sea, — 
thence  to  Im.*  nii5<-d  once  more  into  the  ambient  ocean  overhead. 

In  every  part  of  this  vast  circuit,  water  is  troc  to  its  character 
as  a  vehicle.  The  rising  vapour  carries  up  into  the  air  tlie  more 
volatile  portions  of  the  decaying  organic  matters  with  which  the 
ocean  teems.  The  organic  matter  thus  raised  furnishes  myriads  of 
atmospheric  animalcules  and  fungi  with  the  conditions  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  .ind  these,  jwrishing  also  by  myriads,  are  washed  down  again 
by  the  falling  rain,  along  witli  the  soluble  gases  constantly  jH)urcJ 
into  llie  air  by  the  decay  of  terrestiial  generations.  Millions  of  tons 
of  life-sustaining  matter  are  thus,  by  the  intervention  of  water,  an- 
nually carried  to  and  fro  between  the  nir  alwvc  and  the  sea  and  the 
earth  below.*  \or  are  the  torrents  of  pluvial  water  which  destend 

from 

*  THe  To]iitili(.]r  at  orfaDic  n)»ll«r.  And  lli«  ii|>lihid*  of  watMy  TSpotir  h>  arm  m 
jU  reliicle,  u  tbowii  bjr  lliv  ilifficitlty  of  atrfaiuinif  pim  walrr,  ercn  1)5  rcpriUnl  tli^ 
tilUlinn.  Su  tnucb  or^uiic  isftUcr  cumei  over,  iiidrni,  wirli  diitillnl  rB|x>ur»  llut  th« 
tint  pvTtldiD  iMiiiiig  firom  tlie  iiill  ai*  tliiowit  awAy.     TIm  incmuvil  frMgrwws  at  fltowCT 
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from  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  which  roll  throufi^h  tlic  plains, 
less  octivu  vehiclt:9  uf  life,  iiur  agents  uf  less  remarkable  Iran*- 
formations.  Thoy  teem  with  myriad  generations,  auimal  and 
vegeuil>lef  living  and  ile^ul,  and  their  waters  by  incessant  abrasion 
bring  down  the  mountain  tops  into  the  ocean-valleys.  The 
Gauges  canirs  to  the  Indluu  Occiui,  according  to  Heimell,  uj>- 
WUds  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  dissolved  or  suspended  earth  per  s^ 
cond.  The  IMtssiitsippi,  since  New  Orleans  was  built,  has  advanced 
lis  ilella  several  lea^pies  into  the  sea  by  the  deposition  of  soil  washed 
down  from  the  North  American  -Savannalia  ;  the  '  ycUow  'I'yljer^ 
is  coloured  by  the  earlli  of  the  crumbling  Apeooines;  aud,  il'  the 
Thames  is  fortunately  free  from  the  obstruction  of  a  delta,  il  is 
Dot  because  its  stream  conveys  no  alluvial  deposit,  but  because 
this  deposit,  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  embuuchure,  is  swept  away 
by  latcml  oeeim-cun'ents.  And  wliilc  the  rivers  thus  abnidc  tho 
surface  of  the  earth,  tho  subterranean  watei's  are  as  busy  ia  dis- 
solving and  washing  inlu  the  sea  the  substance  uf  its  buried 
strata.  Every  tuu,  fur  cx.ample,  uf  the  underground  current,  which 
may  be  seen  at  tlic  IxiLtum  of  the  well  in  J)uver  Castle,  flowing 
at  a  deptli  of  315  feet  loivards  the  sea,  carries  with  it  about  i  lb. 
uf  time  into  tlie  IBritish  Channel ;  and  it  is  doubtless  this  inces- 
sant erosiun,  subterranean  as  well  as  superficial,  which  surrounds 
islands  and  continents  with  a  belt  of  water  sensibly  richer  in 
lime  (as  Fureh hammer  has  shown)  than  the  deep  sea  beyond. 

It  might  seem  fanciful  if,  pursuing  this  rliain  of  illustration,  we 
were  to  describe  a  great  city  as  a  Social  Organism,  interme<liate 
in  magnitude  and  complexity  between  the  organism  of  individual 
man,  aud  the  great  kosinos,  or  collective  organism  of  nature ;  and 
we  tlierefore  pass  over  tho  analogy,  however  striking,  whicli  assi- 
milates the  water-senice  of  a  modem  town  to  ilie  arterial  and 
vcDous  circulation  of  the  human  ImkIv,  and  to  the  mighty  water- 
mechanism  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  falls  more  within  our 
present  scope  to  observe  how  tlie  very  virtues  of  water,  as  a  di»- 
intcgiant  and  solvent  vehicle,  expose  it  to  extraneous  iuiprcgna- 
Itous,  tending  continually  to  iniTease  in  amount  and  diversity, 
from  the  moment  of  its  first  ascent  in  vajtour  out  of  the  sea,  to 
that  of  its  final  return,  after  washing  the  air  and  the  earthy  into 

Kftrd*iii  After  nin,  snil  the  itnnfvr  tmell  or  mmtnlf  (cnppn  for  iiMltnBi^  when 
l>rcaihe«l  on  sncl  iraniwd,  «rc  rainilUr  cuuaplea  or  Uw  pow«r  of  vapour  to  .Mny  U 
orgautc  aod  othar  riTiavia  into  the  mW.  Orgnnic  tnaller  lilu  lieeii  Je(ei:t«il  Id  rain  aad 
d«w  liy  Vogrl,  Aixgni  Smith,  and  other  able  atmlyr*;  and  ZinDrermiinu  baa  even 
iliatiafUMlicd  by  im  name  erf  pvrrbiii  (fioni  w^pai,  r«<)}  a  paculiar  form  of  ahBoa. 
pbctio  otgaiuc  roatlrr,  whii:4i  has  ilic  property  of  reOiUiung  Kilutiuaia  of  silrtr.  TIm 
qoaiititj  of  ttw  organic  antami nation  is,  of  couim,  citmnrly  minute ;  but  it  appcara 
ta  tiara  a  rtntaikAlite  injl«}n]ilv  uf  cumpntilion ;  wbencr,  doubilcsa,  the  frcqiwuUy 
obMTveil  aptitude  (recorded  t>7  IMeira  and  oilienj  of  raiii-waier  for  putrefaction. 

the 
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the  great  reservoir  whence  it  came.  For,  imleeO,  as  all  our  lu- 
tunil  sources  of  supply,  howc^'cr  apparently  divene,  are  in  reality 
reducible  to  three,  viz,,  rrkin-water,  stirface-water,  and  tprii^ 
water  ;  or,  in  otJicr  words,  the  water  ol  ibe  heaven  above,  Uiat  of 
the  earth  beneath,  and  that  of  tlic  strata  under  the  earth  ;  it 
follows  that  a  romparativc  appreciation  of  these  three  prneral 
water-sources  will  inv<tlvc  the  virtual  classification  and  judgement 
of  all  particular  water-scheme*. 

Thus,  wc  shall  rcntlily  infer  the  liabitilv  of  crude  rain-water  to 
putrefaction,  and  its  consequent  unfitness  for  potable  and  culinary 
use,  from  what  has  ))crn  sai<l  of  its  acli\'itv  in  carrying  up  volatile 
organic  mailer  from  the  sea,  and  in  washinf;  down  microsoopic 
corpses  from  the  air.*  VVc  shall  also  clearly  |>erceive  that  siirfacfr- 
water,  whether  draining  into  lakes  or  rivers,  must  take  up  a  per- 
centage of  all  the  soluble  matters,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  it 
meets  with  in  its  passage  along  the  gttjund,  and  must  conseqaently 
be  liable  not  only  to  putrefaction,  like  rain,  but  also  to  more  or  less 
deleterious  mineral  impregnations.  And  we  shall  repudiate  the 
tommon  faith  in  cnide  spring-water,  whether  shallow  or  deep,  a* 
a  trusiworihy  beverage,  when  we  consider  the  soluble  earthy  and 
alkaline  salts,  the  medicinal  or  even  poisonous  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  nauseous  (-arlmretted  nnd  sulphuretted  gase-S,  wbicb  sob- 
ternuican  streams  are  liable  to  encounter  as  they  slowly  percolate 
to  the  sea. 

It  is  here,  however,  to  be  noted  that,  as  all  these  defects  may 
on  the  one  hand  \yc  gr(*atlv  increasc'd,  so  on  tlic  other  they  may  Ite 
very  much  diminished,  and  in  some  cases  totally  obviated,  by 
local  circumstances.  Rain-water,  for  example,  falling  through  in 
atmosphere  already  well  washed  by  previous  showers,  will  be 
often  comparatively  pure,  while  rain  descending  through  breeie* 
loaded  with  s^'a-spray  will  be  salt — ami  that  which  encounters  the 
light  dust  waited  up  by  ascending  mirrcnts  from  the  land  will 
even  present  a  variety  of  earthy  and  alkaline  impregnations,  «» 
IJergmann,  Zimmermann,  and  Brande  have  shown  by  analysis. 
It  apjKars,  indeed,  fn>m  farts  reconletl  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  others, 
that  (lust-clouds  capable  of  impregnating  rain  may  be  carrie*!  by 
the  win<l  upwards  of  KKfO  miles  to  sea :  and  the  occasioiial 
descents  of  blooJ-coloure<l,  green,  and  fcrtid  black  showers 
ore  examples  of  the  contaminatitm  of  rain  by  animalcular  and 
fungi>id  swarms,  Snow-falls  thus  coloured  are  common  in  the 
Ali>s,  and  coloured  showers  sometimes  occur  in  these  islands. 
Such  an  one  fell,  iuk-hlack  and  putrid,  on  the  14th  of  April^ 

*  Vidt  nolv,  aittr,  ciUng  Vogel,  Sioilli,  Zimcnermann,  unit  Pervin  on  tli»  grgonia 
liMlt«r  in  laiu  Mid  Jvw. 


1849,  in  Cariow,  covcrinir  an  arwi  of  400  square  miles,  and  coin- 
ciding verj'  mimrkablv  willi  ii  fresh  oulbrtiik  of  chuU^ni. 

Surface-water  ia  still  more  liable  to  vary  in  quality  witli  local 
rircamstancea.  Surfarxv water  flowing  ovctr  primitivt^  i^anitp^  like 
the  stroam  of  the  Dee  in  Scotland,  or  basined  in  insoluble  slate 
like  the  Bain  lake  in  Wales,  will  often  present  only  about  KMXtlh 
per  cent,  of  earthy  or  saline  impregnation ;  while  surface-water, 
flowing  over  ordin;iry  alluvi:i!  deposits  and  soils  of  ve(;clfthle 
mould,  must  nee<ls  bring  with  it,  in  suspensiim  or  solution,  sam- 
ples of  whatever  impurities  may  lie  in  its  river-ward  track.  Just 
BO  it  is  with  subterranean  waters.  Some  springs,  like  the  Swine- 
sbaw  spring  near  Manchester,  gushing  from  the  entrails  of  a  com- 
paratively insoluble  rock,  equal  in  point  of  purity  the  water  of 
the  granite- basincd  Dee ;  while  other  springs,  meeting  in  their 
subtermnean  course  with  ileposits  of  soluble  salt,  come  forth,  like 
tliat  at  Halle  in  Germany,  hmd»l  with  nearly  1()0  times  as  much 
saline   impurity  as  even   the  Thames  or  tlie  Lea.     Springs  have, 

»  however,  an  advantage  over  rain  and  rivers,  in  escaping  the  arti- 
ficial pollutions  caused  by  the  pen'crsiiy  of  man.  Dr.  Angus 
•Smith  found  the  .Muiuriiest^T  rain-water  foul  with  soot  and  ash,  and 
actually  harder  than  the  surfocC'trater  of  the  neif/hhouriifff  hiUx, 
The  Thames  and  the  Lea  contain,  in  flood  times,  a  portion  of  all 

»lhe  guano,  stable-dung,  rotten  sprats,  and  other  top-dn-ssings 
spread  on  the  heavily-manured  valleys  through  which  they  flow. 
Every  shower  discharges  into  the  Henley  Ueach  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  many  hundred  stagnant  ditches  ;  ami  it  is  even  nsiiertcd 
tlmt  during  the  potato  rot,  the  smell  of  the  diseased  vegetable  was 
often  jx^rcepiible  in  the  river  Lea  ;•  while  into  ll»e  Thames,  as  if  to 
complete  its  pollution,  we  finally  dischai^e  the  contents  of  all  our 

P  London  sewers. 
We  must  l>ear  in  mind,  however,  that  water,  in  the  discbarge  of 
its  function  as  a  vehicle,  is  continually  »cttinff  doitm,  as  well  as 
taliinif  up,  extraneous  matter ;  and  that  it  is  as  ready  to  relinquish 
the  chalk  felched  up  from  an  underground  stintum,  or  the  organic 
matter  washed  down  from  a  manured  hill-side,  as  it  was  greeily 
to  gather  tlicse  substances  up.  In  its  wide  circuit  fmm  sea  to  air, 
from  air  to  earth,  from  lauih  hack  again  to  seo,  there  is  not  a 
point  at  which  these  two  operations,  the  one  lenduig  to  purify, 
(he  other  to  contaminate  water,  are  not  simultaneously  going  on, 
though  at  some  jNiinis  the  former  and  at  others  the  latter  is  most 
active  ;  and  the  gist  of  the  water  (jueslion,  so  far  as  the  selection 
of  the  purest  source  is  concerned,  lies  in  determining  that  point 

*  Vidt  Vt,  Bowie'i  Report  oti  tlie  Cttiue  ot  Cbolem  in  Ikrmctxlaey ;  alto  liit 
fvidriicc  tnpwlins  iht  qitnlitj-  ot  flir  Lra  wxlrr,  citnl  tii  I>ie  R«|»rT  oftbe  Dmrd  of 
Hc'^lili  on  liic  Supply  of  Wstfi  to  1b«  Ucttopoii*,  j*gf  H, 
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of  the  circuit  where  the  pollutinj^  influences  are  at  their  iniiumum, 
anil  the  purifying  tniluenecs  at  their  tnaxiinuin  of  activity. 

We  have    seen  that  rain-water,   caught  Iwforc  it  reaches  the] 
^rotuul,  is  liable  to  become  tainted  hy  tlie  puirefartinn  of  or^nnii 
matter  wa9be<l  tiown  from  the  air;  and  yei  the  same  water,  if 
lected  after  fallinir  on  llic  rocJt^  innv  hi-  sturctl  fur  nuv  lL'n;£th  uf  tiiai 
without  taint     This   purification  of  water  by  contact  wilb 
dej>en<ls  on   n  mrface  action  tending  to  accelerate  ilie  oxiilatioo  of 
the  or*»anic  murter,and  its  conversion  into  the  innocuous  resultants 
of  decay — carbonic  atid  gas,  alnlnonil^  and  water.     This  swfat 
action  of  solid  Ixxlies  descn'cs  our  close  altuntion,  U-cousr  it  h( 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  theory  of  fittrati»n,  upon  which  the 
fication  of  water  mainly  depends.     We  shall    therefore  make 
apology  for  explaining^  it   hcn^  in  tlie  clearest  and  most  com| 
diuus  terms  at  our  command. 

If  one  finper  he  dipped  into  a  imp  of  mercnrr,  and  another  ir 
a  Clip  of  water,  the  former  wiU  he  found  on  withdramd  jicrfertl] 
dry,  the  latter  tcet.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  silver  be  dip)>ed  int 
the  merc-ury,  it  will  apjxmr  on  withdrawal  tci^ted,  L  e.  mfihnt 
with  adherent  quicksilver,  as  the  finger  wasenfilmcd  with  adbf 
water.  Wetting^  in  point  of  fact,  takes  pbxce  wherwier  the  as«l 
traction  of  an  inimersed  solid  for  the  particles  of  the  fluid  int^ 
which  it  is  dipped  exceeds  the  attraction  of  tbose  particles 
each  other ;  or,  in  scientific  j)arlance,  wbtmever  the  hetero^ei 
adhesion  between  the  solid  and  the  fluid  exceeds  the  hone 
geneouB  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid  itself.  Now  i 
solitl  may  be  wetfed,  or  ndbesively  eufilmed,  nut  only  ivith  a  fluic 
but  also  with  n  gas.  Thus,  a  mass  of  platinum,  a  pebble,  a  pii 
of  clian'oal,  or  a  granite  rock,  may  be  wetted  hv  the  common  nil 
in  which  they  exist;  that  is,  they  can  by  their  surface-attract io 
for  the  gas  overcome  the  mutual  repulsitm  of  its  particles,  anc 
draw  them  together  as  a  film  on  the  surface.  That  this  sort 
aerial  wetlinf:  really  takes  place  we  have  experimental  proofs 
abundance.  If,  for  example,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  l»c  mb 
m  the  pro[>ortion  in  wliicb  they  luiitc  to  form  water,  they  will 
hindered  from  combining  by  their  elasticity,  and  may  he  kept 
mere  mechanical  mixture  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  bnt  if  a  plat 
of  platinum  be  dipped  into  the  mixture,  chemical  combinatif 
immediately  begins,  the  gases  gradually  diminish  in  bulk, 
water  appears  in  their  stead  ;  the  cause  being  thai  the  meli 
attracts  aiul  conden.<ies  on  its  surface  a  61m  of  particles  which 
no  sooner  thus  drnn*n  close  together  than  they  combine,  and  mak4 
room  for  fresh  films  to  Ijc  suct■^^ssiveIy  altnicted  ainl  combined 
manner.     If,  Instead  of  the  plate,  a  pulverulent  precipitat 


like 


of  platinum,    sf^ucezetl   into  a  sort  of  sponge^  he  used,  a  greatly 
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Increased  surfactsaction  will  be  obtained  fnim  a  gi\'en  wei|cbt  of 
mt-'tal,  because  tlic  ^asea  will  cnlrr  into  tho  jioros   of  the   spnn^ 
Jnd  i-nfilm  each  acjmrnli?  ilusi-p^in.     A  piece  oi' sucb  platinum- 
Ipoiige  will  thus  comiense  on  its  manifold  interior  suiincfs   mnny 
lines  its  own  hulk  of  oxyffcn  or  of  ntinos]>Iicric  oii- ;  and  if  a  jet 
t£  hytlrogfn  be  tbrowii  upon   it,  the  romblaation  which  ensnos  is 
O  sudden,  and  the  livdro^n,  in  quitting;  the  i^aseous  form,  ^res 
nt  »o  nmeh  latent  heat,  that  tlie  plntinum  becomes  re<l-h«»t,  and 
he  hy<lro}jen  takes  fire.     This   phenomenon  is  familiar  to  us  in 
be  in!iluntamt>us~]i^ht  apparatus  eommonly  sold  under  the  name 
mi    Ooboreiner's    Apparatus,       Porous  chareoal    (especially    that 
■rbicb  is  obtainetl  by  burning  Itones)  possesses  this  gas-condensing 
^powcr  in   a  remarkable   decree;  rapidly   deodorizing   putrracent 
bodies  by  absorbiiijf  tlieir  oflViisivc  exhalations,  nnd  j^n7iMlilv  spong- 
inj;  up  (so  to  speak]  tlie  ^ses  contained  in   water;  trbenre  the 
peculiar  value  of  ibis  animnl  charcoal  in  rdtratinn, 
m    \ow,  when  rain-water  containing  dead  nnimalcular  or  lun^id 
batter,  which   is  emincutlv   oxidiyjible,  falls   on   a  granite  rock 
Ipeltcd  or  cnfibned  witli  air,  the  adbertnit  [Nirtirles  of  oxygen  are 
presented  to  the  organic  matter  in  a   condensed  form,  freed  from 
that  elastic  repulsion  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  chemiad  (xim- 
^ination;  and  thecai^bon  andhydro^fen  (of  which  the  orjranie  mailer 
V^siidy  consists)  are  rajildly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
If  the  rain  be  received  on  s.ind,  i'.  e.   on  disintegrated   instead  of 
solid  granite,  this  oxidizing  surface-action  will   be  increased  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  increased  by  the  sulistitution  of  pulverulent  for  solid 
platinum  ;  and  thus  a  stream  of  rain-water,  flowing  in  a  sandy 
channel,  may  be  mpidlj<  freed  fmm  its  liabilily  to  putrescence. 
■    But   there    is  another   sort  of  icctting  still.      Fluids   themselves 
Viay  be  tcettetl  like  solids,   by  the  adhesion  of  gases  to  their  par- 
ticles ;  and  atmospheric  air  may  slick  to  water  just  as  it  sticks  to 
granite  rock  or  sanil.    This  sort  of  adhesion  may  Iw  roughly  thuwn 
by  pouring  water  from  one  glass  into  another,  when  a  moss  of  air- 
bubbles    will   be   s(*en    adherent    lo   the  descending  stream,  and 
carried  down  with   it  to  the  Imttom  of  the  gitiss.     And  if  water 
thus  aerated   be  placed,   with  some  pebbles  in  it,  under  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  nn  air-pump,   ive  shall  have  proof  that  the 
p<;bhles  hold  stronpjly,  by  surface-action,  that  portion  of  the  dis- 
Aolved    air   with  wluch    they  are   iji  contact ;    for  it  is  on  their 
phrface  that  the  air-bubbles  (expaniling  to  fill  the  vacuum  above) 
arc  first  seen  to  form ;  and  there  also  they  stick  for  some  timfl 
before  fmally  rising  througli  the  rtuid. 

All  these  sorts  of  welting,  or  surface-action,  take  place   in  a 

w,  pebbly  brook  ;  the  water  of  which,  spread  as  it  is  in  a 

ribbon  between  the  air  above  nnd  the  sttmes  below  and  rolling 

over 
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over  and  o\-cr  tis  II  runs,  exposes  everj'  portion  of  its  mas*  aluiri 
nately  to  auration  and  siirfactMiftion  ;  ihe  oxygen  absorbctl  by  iK 
first  pmreiis  iM'ing',   hy  the  second,  condensed,  and  combined  vrithj 
the  orgnnic  imptiritics.    It  is  thus  that  the  Doe,  in  Wales,  though  it«l 
npiwr  stream  is  often  darkened  to  the  hue  of  tea  hy  peaty  impreg^ 
nations,  clears  itself  as  it  runs,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  mile^j 
becomes  colourless  and  bright.     It  is  the  more  frequent  repctitioi 
of  this  oxidizing  process  tliat  keeps  swift  streams  in  genend  pi 
and  more  salubrious  than  slowly-rrneping;  waters  ;  and  It  is 
absolute  reversal  of  these  condilinns  that  occasions  the  pestifemu 
accumulations  of  slowlv-putrcfyinj;  matter  in  slaf^int  swamjis  ar 
marshes.     Marsh-water,  set  in  motion^  speedily  censes  to  genentftl 
the  paludal  poison.     It  was  by  draining  the  Roman  swamps  ihj 
the  eltler  Tarquin  freed  Home  from  the  epidemics  which,  befoi 
Ills  reign,    periodically  mvaged  the    city.     Ague   and    dy«eot< 
liave,  since  Sydenham's  time,  been  extirpated  from  Lf.indou  bjj 
draining  the  river-side  marshes  that  formerly  extended  from  La 
both  to  Woolwich  ;  and  the  intenntitent  fevers  which  still  infes 
Ihe  low  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  ascend  along  the  Kssex  shoi 
of  the  Thames  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Metropolis,   may  be  enidif 
cated  by  the  same  simple  process  whenever  wc  clioosc  to  adopt 

It  is  to  the  oxidizing  power  of  surface-action  that  artificii 
sand-fi  Ural  ion  mainly  owes  its  chemical  cHicary  ;  and  capillary 
traction,  which  plays  an  important  part— as  wc  sliall  have 
after  to  show — in  the  distribution  of  subterranean  waters,  is  bB 
this  surface-adhesion  called  by  another  name,  and  consider 
in  its  mechanical,  insteail  of  its  chemical,  relations. 

Those  engineers  and  chemists,  therefore,  who  bare,  before  Pa 
liamentary  Committees,  denied  the  chemical  surface-ucttoii  of  sat 
and  who  still  maintain  that  filters  are  mere  meclinniad  sfrainc 
are  bound  to  explain  why  filter-beds  are  not  found  lo  collect 
fiuantjry  of  filth  etjual  to  thai  which  ibey  remove  from  water] 
why,  fur  example,  the  sand  from  the  Chelsea  water-works  yielded 
Dr.  A, Smith  less  than  l^  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  after  piirifyii 
several  weeks'  supply  of  the  feculent  Thames  water.  Sir  W,  Cla! 
who  in  his  recent  pamphlet  reasserts  ilie  mechanical  doctrine 
lillraiion,  notwilhstaxidlng  Dr.  A.  Smith's  experiments,  should 
prejiared  to  explain  the  development  of  nitric  acid  from  solutif 
of  putrid  yeast  and  ox  flesh,  when  transmitted  by  that  chemii 
through  an  ordinary  hous<vfilter,  or  kept  staitdii^  by  liim  o\ 
spongy  platinum.  Tlie  discoloration  of  ale,  and  of  pcnt-wat( 
brown  as  tea,  anil  the  conversion  of  an  aque<ms  solution  of  si 
phurett«l    hydnvgen  inio  a  solution   of  sulphuric  acid  and 

t>liates,  by  simple  percolation  through  sand  containing  some  alki 
ine  and  earthy  leases,  aflord  an  equally  cogent  support  lo 
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JBmith's  view  of  iiliration ;  wbich  must  therefore,  we  tliink,  Iw  lield 
£ujly  eslablishetl,  until  his  ingenious  experiments  shall  have  been 
txperiiti  en  tally  upset. 

\V"e  need  not  dwell  long:  on  tlie  well-known  influence  of  g^u^-l- 
tation   in   purifying'  turb'ul  water,  by  drawing  down  the  heavier 

Sirticles  as  swliment,  a:id  causing  the  lighter  ones  to  risp  as  scura. 
ctwcen  sediment  below  and  scum  above,  the  Hood-swolleiii  river 
^(er  a  time  runs  comparatively  clear  ;  bcuig  clouded  only  by  those 
fine  particles  which,  being  uf  the  same  weight  as  the  water  iiself, 
tend  neither  to  fall  nor  rise.  It  is  also  p'avitation  that  impels  the 
down  ward- flowing  current,  and  enables  it  to  sweep  scum  and  sedi- 
ment to  the  sea.  A  cunent  flowing  half  a  foot  per  second  will 
move  iine  sand  along  its  chaimel ;  at  a  velocity  of  1  foot  per  secotui, 
it  will  set  fine  gravel  rolling  ;  at  2  feet  per  second,  pebbles  an  inch 
in  diameter  are  carrle<l  on  ;  while  at  a  speed  of  3  feel  per  second 
Angular  fragments  equal  to  oil  egg  in  bulk  are  swept  away.  By  this 
gravitating  ]>rocess  it  Is  that  the  Rhone,  which  comes  down  turbid 
from  the  Alps,  changes  to  bright  water  in  flowing  through  tho 
Lake  of  Geneva  ;  at  tlic  same  time  sweeping  on  the  deposit, 
which  would  else  fill  up  the  lake  itself.  Tlie  value  of  this  natui-al 
'process,  and  the  use  of  the  take  as  a  reservoir  uf  subsidence,  is 
Well  shown  by  the  contrast  of  the  bright  Rhone  as  it  issues  from 
ihc  lake,  with  the  turbid  current  of  the  An-e  which  joins  it  just 
beyond — shooting  into  its  clear  water  a  stream  nf  ilingy  whitewash. 
The  development  of  minute  conferva:  and  animaUules,  and  the 
growth  of  larger  af[Uatic  plants,  mid  fish,  have  a  mixed  influence 
«n  water,  temling  on  the  one  band  to  purify  it  by  removing  the  salt* 
which  those  plants  and  animals  assimdate,  while,  on  the  otlicrr  bund, 
tlie  organisms  thus '  engendered  pollute  it  by  their  presence  while 
linng,  and  by  their  ix/xt  nioWem  dis^iolution.  Just  as  in  the  Iro- 
|>ical  seas  the  coral  insect  withdnkws  from  the  salt  water,  and 
fixes  in  reefs  of  vast  extent,  many  million  tons  of  lime  every  year; 
just  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  does  l\ie  oailhibellajerruyiiiea  wilhdraflf 
ibe  iron  from  chalybeate  water,  and  deposit  it  as  a  retl  pero-tide 
(the  bog-iron  of  marshes,  tlie  rusty  stain  on  the  banks  of  chaly- 
beate streams) ;  and  just  so  tlo  the  loricated  animalcules  remove  i 
from  siliceous  waters  the  flint  which  forms  their  crust. 

[t  is  not  impossible  that  advantafrc  might  be  taken  of  vegetable 
nnd  miimal  assimilation,  suitably  combinetl,  for  the  artificial; 
puriflcation  of  water.  A  pair  of  swans  have  recently  been 
employed  at  Glasgow  to  keep  a  large  rcscn^oir  clear  of  aquatic; 
weeds,  which  previously  abouudetl  in  the  water,  and  wbicli  these^ 
graceful  functionaries  clear  away  with  a  niinbleness  that  leaveai 
notliing  to  be  desired,  Mr.  Warrington  again  has,  for  a  year  I 
past,  kept  12  gallons  of  water  in  a  state  of  admirably  balniiced 
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parity  by  the  actiun  of  two  guld  fish,  six  water-snails,  nnil 
three  specimens  nf  the  elegant  aquatic  plant  known  as   VahnifH 
spiralis.      Beforp   ibr  w.nler-snaiU  were  intrtxlncod   the   decayi 
lea\x>s  of  the  VaUsneria  caused  a  growth  of  slimy  mums  wine 
Diade  the  water  turhid,  and  ihreateoed  to  destroy  both  plants 
fish.     But,  under  llic  iui})rovcd  arrsngcuicnl,  the  sTunc,  ss 
as  it  is  engendered,    is  crunsunicd  by  the  water-snails,    which  r« 
produce  it  in  the  shiijic  of   young  snails,  whose   tender   l»ndi( 
a}i;ain  fumisii  a  succulent  food   to  the  fish  ;  wliile  the  \'n]isucrid 
plants  absorb   the  carbonic  acid  excreted  by   the  respiration 
their  companions,  fijunK  the  carlxiu  iu  their  growing  stems  ani 
luxuriant  blossoms,   and  returning  the  oxygrn  (during  snnshJi 
in  Wsible  bubble-streams)  for  the  respiratum  of  the  snails  and  it 
fish.    'l"hc  spectacle  of  perfect  equilibrium  thus  sini])ly  inninlAinr 
Iwtwecn    animal,    vegetable,   and    inorganic   activity   is    cerlainli 
strikinj;  and  beautifnl ;  and  experiment  alone  can  determine  hi>i 
for  such  means  may  hereafter  be  made  a\'ailable  on  a  tarter  seal 
for  keeping  tanketl  water  clear  an<l  sweet.     But  in  natural  st 
these  a(|UBtic   scavengers,    especially   the  microscopic   tribes, 
but  g'ivc  to  existing  impurities  niiotlier,  and  often  a  more  obji 
tinnable    form  ;    animalrnLir    swarms    Ijeinp    more    odious   to 
sense  than  et'cn  the  filih  tbej'  clear  away.     Just  as,  in  the  LvnW] 
inf^ton  Saltworks,  the  brine,   at   a  certain  point  of  its  concri 
Iration,   is   observed  to   swarm  with  mmails  of  little   branchio-! 
potis,   called    brine-worms,    on   whose    appearance    the    eolation, 
previously    turbid,    becomes  clear   and    bright ;  jast    so   in    th 
riiames    and    New   River,  the  i^een    weetjs,  the   eels,    and  tl 
coundess  microscopic  forms  of  life,  tend,  by  the  ossiniilaiiim  • 
feculent  matter,  tci  clarify  the  water  which,  by  their  presence  anii 
their  excretions,  tliev  contribute  also  to  infect.     It  is,  indeed, 
reciprocal  intermixture  and  interference  of  natural  processes, 
sequent  on  the  verv  exubcnmce  and  multiplicity  of  the  form 
which  they  are  due,  that  chiefly  calls  for  the  corrective  interventi* 
of  human  art.    The  river  is  often  dissolnng  one  kind  of  sctlimcnl 
the  same  moment  that  It  is  depositing*  another ;  the  breeze,  whit 
yields  its  deodorizing  oxygen,  drops  also  on  its  surface  myriails 
infinitesimal  spores — germs,  of  the  very  taint  which  oxygen 
to  net]tnili:i!i> ;  and  living*  gejienitions  are  less  nimble  to  purify 
their  dpnd  predpf'cssors  are  to  pollute  it. 

If  now.  quilting  the  surface  water,  we  attend  lolhat  portion 
the  raiid'all  which  percolates  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  eartli 
we  shall  find  it  in  like  mamicr  exposed  to  purifying  as  well  as  t( 
contaminating  influences.  Dust,  snot,  and  other  such  mechani< 
impurihes  casuallv  encountered  by  the  rain  in  its  descent, 
ttrained  out  of  it  and  left  behind  on  the  surfeux;  of  the 
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,c  organic  matter  washed  down  by  ram  is  eliminatod  during  its 
ImrenI  tlimugh  the  first  few  feet  of  soil,  partly  by  t(je  uxldizin^r 
rface-nction   already  described,  and   partly   by  certain  obscure 
chemicnl  affinities  which  we  shnll   jjresently  explain.     Tine  rain 
■also  mpidly  t;ives  out,  in  its  passage  through  the  earth,  the  heat 
■Which  it  had  absort>ed  durin":  its  evaporation  from  the  sen  ;  thus 
CfMilin;!  itself  to  a  refn*shincr  leinperattire,  while  at  the  SJimc  time 
it  carries  down  to  the  else  cold  and  sunless  sul>suil  a   portinn  of 
"le  solar  wannth." 
The  soil,  however,  improves  and  puriBes  percolating^  water,  not 
erely  by  its  cooling  power  and  oxidizing  stirfiire^action,  but  also 
ly  the  enei^tic  chemical  activity  of  some  of  its  injtredients.    Clay 
prives  the  rain-water,  by  aohemical  action  not  as  vet  thoroughly 
'tmdrrstijod,   of  its   orgiuiic   imprecations,    and    will   oven    tteo- 
dorise  it  when  putrid.t    So  strons-,  indeed,  is  this  deodorising  pro* 
pertyof  clay,  that  if  waicr  conlaining  putrid  urine,  or  the  stinking 
_  residuum  of  sleepeil  flax,  Im;  passed  through  a  ten  or  twelve  inch 
■]»yer  of  ordtnarv-  loam,  its  ofTimslve  taste  and  colour  are  entirely 
Tcmoved,  and  it  issues  so  bri^^ht  ami  pure  as  to  be  actually  drink- 
able.     Even  black  sewage-water  thus  treated  leaves  the  whole  of 
its  impurities  beliind  in  the  soil,  which  it  thus  greatly  enriches, 
■and  comes  throuijh   in   n  pure  and  jHjtabIc  condition.     The  im- 
portant bearing  which   this  pniperly   of  clay  may   have  on  the 
wage  OS  well  as  the  water  questi<m  need  hardly  be  pointer)  out. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  powers  of  this  commonplace  yet  curious 
nee,  clay.     If  water   abundantiv  contaminated  with  chalk 
carbonate  of  lime)  be  made  to  trickle  through  a  layer  of  clav,  or 
f 'loam — wliich  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  day — the  lime  of  llie 
ibalk  will  be  detained  by   the  clav, J    and   the  water  will  issue 
almost  pure.     If,  again,  a  sample  of  ordinary  spring-water,  con- 
taining \'arious    salts  of  lime,   magnesia,   potash,   sodii,  iStc,    be 
passed  through  i^tav  or  loam,  the  water  on  issuing  will  l>c  found 


*  Mr.  pAfkcs  •)s(«i  llmt  the  Icmpemturt  of  the  subKitl  U  oft«n  nUcd  from  S3^  or 
63^  to  60"  and  uveti  6.1'  F«b.,  tiy  mer«t)'  faciliiatijig  the  jjeicoUtiiiii  v(  t\te  nia. 

t  Tiiis  [irojiprtj-  nf  clay,  wbich  is  a  siliralp  ornlirniiiw,  prol.ivlil y  iirpmd»,  in  part  •( 
Scmit,  oti  lh«  Kimr  affinitj'  (ot  orguiic  maltfr  whkh  mi<t«n  alumiiM  twcful  to  the 
dyer  ai  a  iiiunluiit  fur  Rsitig  vemlnMe  dye*  on  calico.     But  cUf,  when  acting  on 

E^lrr  turbid  witti  fuinnKlp-l  or^aiJii^  itiatln-,  may  clmr  it  by  mrcWjicarcu^igiilAtlDn, 
just  u  gvUtinr,  or  whtt«  of  tgg,  c\tan  Inrbid  oon'n.  All  Mtl*  poKcw,  in  a  grvat«r  or 
Ifeu  tlA^rnw,  tli<!pi>(r«riifdtoNli>rt(iii|r"rKaiiic:  iinpuritiM  bj  abtorbin^  their  effluvia.  S«r- 
Tanli  are  accuitorn^d  to  free  kiiivet  fTutn  tenaciaui  odoura.  ai  ufoDiDtis,  Itam,  &<:.,    by 

Kuiijfiiig  tbem  into  the  toil.  Veniiun  i*  ofltn  biirieil.  that  it  may  trmain  iwnFl  while 
rllitwiti^ ;  ami  tW  tiirtinci  nf  tiie  ilit^  ntirl  lb"  (>'X  IrAilt  (h^m  in  like  muiiiifT  to  tHiry 
|he  Be^  whicl)  ibey  ileain:  <o  preeerre  for  future  tue.  Mr.  WaiTtn)rtoii  rouml  lb« 
■teiicb  Iff  a  |waii(l  nf  |>utrii]  meal  eotJtely  orreated  by  a  coreiiug  of  tnoolil  only  4  tncbe* 
bich  ;  anil  it  ii  by  l)ir  mmp  intjiwrty  that  Ibe  mil  of  cbarcJiyards,  wben  ngl  vvtt 
in»wde<l,  abtorb*  (he  efSuvia  of  humui  decay. 
i  Pnbably  B>  a  iluuble  ailicute  of  almniiia  an<)  time. 
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free  bolb  fruiii  the  acid  and  the  Iwses  uf  tbe  carboaates  (such 
chalk),  and  free  frum  tlie  bases,  earthy  or  alkaline,  of  the  otln 
salts,  such  as  the  siil|))iates,  inunales,  lVc,  but  nnt  free  from  thci| 
ac-id»,    which  the  clay  hns  no  power  to  separate,  and  which 
therefore  lea%e<i  in  the  water,  combined  with  as  much  Lime  as  ij 
necessary  for  tbeir  ncutmlizatlon. 

These  curious  facts  arc  due  lo  the  able  researches  of  Profe 
Way,  who  is  still  t-nj^agt-d  in  tracing  out  their  as  yei  obscure  tel 
tioiis,  and  in  investigating  the  action  of  various  s^nls  on  the  iinut 
ritics  coutauietl  in  water.  Of  tbe  iinporlancc  of  Mr.  Way's  cii 
riments  some  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  considered  thai 
finds  an  ordinary  loam-soil  capable  of  absorbing  about  I  per  ct 
by  weight  of  jrotash,  and  similar  proportions  of  other  bases ; 
that,  cstiuialing  the  weight  of  such  soil  atalnrnt  100  tuns  per  int 
in  depth  j>er  acre,  each  inch  would  arrest  about  a  ton  and  a  h 
of  chalk.  And,  taking  Thames  water  lo  contain  on  an  a»et 
about  I  ton  of  chalk  per  million  gallons,  each  fool  in  deptJi  of 
ocre  of  hHun-soLl  would  soften  18,(-H)0,000  gallons  of  such  water. 

We  shall  bare  hereafter,  in  treating  of  artificial  fillraiion, 
dwell  at  more  length  on  these  most  interesting  researches,  whic 
are  relevant  in  lliis  place  only  as  illustrating  the  fad  that  toil 
bale  a  double  play  of  affinities,  lending  on  the  one  haiul  to  coD 
tamiuiite,  and  on  the  other  lo  purify,  |X'rcolating  wnler. 

'i'hc  relative  salubrity  of  springs,  therefore,  like  that  of  sarfa 
streams,  depends  on  the  relative  activity  in  each  rase  of  ihesel 
oppose*!  purifying  and  contaminating  influences.     When  the  miA| 
falls  on  fertile  soils,  saturated  with  the  soluble  suits  which  fur 
the  food  4>f  jdutils,  it  greedily  dissolves  them  and  cxmveys  them  to' 
the  absorbent  ro4>U.     When,  on  the  contrary*,  rain  falls  on  sierilej 
moors  or  tracts  of  barren  sand,  it  encounters  no  such  counterpoia 
to  llie  purifying  surfacivaciion  of  the  soil ;  $o  that,  after  |M!ni 
lating  ordinary  moorlands  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  water  is  ii 
the  purest  stale  in  which  it  is  furnished  us  by  nature.    Such  wati 
ii  in   fact  strained,  oxidized,  and  cooled  by  a  natural   process ;  ill 
is  freed  from  objectionable  inipiegnations  Indjibed  from  the  air,! 
und  not  as  yet  puUuleil,  in  exchange,  by  impurities  attjuired  froiaj 
the  eurlli. 

An  example  of  such  soil  and  of  rain-waler  thus  purified  exij 
on  a  hilUside  near  Famham.  A  layer  of  siliceous  sand,  seantilj] 
covered  with  heath  and  peat,  receives  the  rain,  whose  further] 
4lesccnt  is  Intercepted  by  a  sheet  uf  impermeable  clay  lying  at  aj 
few  feet  below  the  surface.  This  waiter  is  <:ollected  in  urdinnry  | 
drain-pipes,  by  which  it  is  conveyetl  in  a  perfectly  pellucid  stale, 

r'lle  free  frum  organic  impregnation,  to    a   tank,    whence    it  is  | 
tributcd  through  service-pipes  lo  the  iuhabilouts  of  Famham. 

It 
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I  contain 
gallon  (70,<XH)  grains),  nnd  to  l>e  equal  if  not  supciior  to  llic  cele- 
brated water  of  Uic  Bala  lake. 

At  every  ff>ot  of  its  descciU  below  this  jtoint  nf  maximum  purity 
thp  suhtprnuipan  water  i*  ex|K>se<l  to  cleterinmtion,  while  it  has 
little  chance  of  any  further  iniprovcinent.  Kach  stratum  presenis 
ic  with  sulMttances  for  solution,  or  modifies,  hy  some  play  *j( 
chemical  artinity,  iup-edicnis  already  dissolved.  Even  the  same 
stratum,  if  tapped  at  various  points  from  its  supcrfiriuli  outcrop  to 
its  ffreatpst  depth,  yields  water  of  different  quality.  Thus  the 
ahaUou-sprinjr  water,  which  Hows  from  the  chalk  lulls  formed  by 
the  outcrop  of  the  London  basin,  is  very  highly  churned  with  clinlk, 
while  the  water  yielded  by  the  same  chalk  stratum  under  London, 
at  a  depth  of  2d0  to  300  feet,  contains  very  Utile  chalk,  hut  in  its 
stead  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  wills.  The  chemical  condiiions 
<of  lliese  and  oilier  subtcrnuinui  Iransrommticjus  of  walcr  arc 
obsiTjre  and  dcliateable.  We  sliall  have  to  discuss  them  hereafter 
in  speakinrr  of  the  Artesian-water  project.  Tlie  point  on  which 
wc  are  at  present  anxious  lo  fix  attention  is,  that  the  circulating- 
waters,  in  their  devious  course  through  sea  and  air  and  enitb,  arrive- 
at  their  muaimuui  degree  of  purity  just  after  fulling  on  the  primitive 
rock  (as  at  Aberdeen),  or  traversing  its  fissures  (as  at  Swincshead), 
or  percolating  its  snnily  tU-hns  (as  at  Famham). 

Assuniiiijr,  then,  the  purest  wnicr  to  be  the  best,  and  having 
due  regard  to  economical  considerations,  we  should  indicate  rock- 
basincd  rivers  or  springs,  wherever  they  arc  sufficiently  near  and 
copious,  as  the  most  advantageous  sources  for  the  supply  of  towns. 
Next  to  these,  in  point  of  purity  and  cheapness,  come  the  waters 
collected  from  sandy  fjathcriiuf  grounds ;  and  next,  the  subsoil 
drainage  from  well-sclfcled  loam  or  clay.  Failing  all  iliese 
sources  of  supjfly,  the  walcr  of  the  least  polluted  rivers  or  springs 
in  the  vicinity  must  beresortett  to,  and  artificially  purifietl — cither 
by  the  surface  action  of  punius  filters,  made  with  gravel,  sand, 
and  charcoal ;  or  by  chemical  treatment,  according  to  tlie  inelbods- 
of  Clarke,  VVnv,  Cross,  and  others ;  or  by  artificial  aeration,  as. 
suggested  by  Dr,  Hale;  or  by  a  judicious  combination  of  these 
processes.* 

Such, 

*  Dr.  CbrkVa  prnen*  it  dsiRiird  lo  •uf>ni  watvr,  by  ptccipU&liiig  froin  It.  At  k 
ch«a|)  tair,  llir  iliuuWeil  LiirarWiintc  of  limr  to  w)iich  ilt  Itiinliipw  ia  iiuiinlij'  ilu*.  Far 
ttit>  |)UT]M>te  b«  take*  ini-.;tiii  to  ci>tir«rt  lli«  mIuIjIv  bicnTbunale  of  Hm?  iiiii»  cimpl« 
€aTtKiiiat«  of  lime,  or  clitJk,  wliicli  h  inmHiilAf.  Tlii»  [ranilTdrEiiAlioD  ii  fffrcteij  ty 
misioK  wilb  ihi-  wain  to  Iw  anriciiril  (he  «xatt  quantity  of  lime  trqiiiiile  In  lake  frum 
t))e  iliMolved  tiicurlHiDuile  iln  eictr&  (lute  of  cnrbtiiiic  acid.  Thus  tl>t-  aililcil  lime,  as 
v«ll  u  !>■«  bicarbmiare  alreidj  t''***^'  '"  ^^  "aln,  are  •iintilia)i«iU4ly  corivetitti  into 
ctiAlk— Ibe  fiirmrr  by  gainiitj;,  lite  latter  by  b«iii|r,  an  rqiiii'»Ieiil  a(  culxmic  ai^i<) ; 
aiMl  tbi«  cliuU-,  in  itj  gruihtnl  ilricciit  througli  tbe  water,  earrtet  Jown  kIjo  (by  mccbs. 
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Such,  cnmpendioiul)-  stated,  are  the  general  principles  which 
shouM  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  a  water  source  for  anj  town,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.     They  are  amply  borne  out  by  pmciicAl 
I  experience,  and  have  already  led  the  municipal  authorities  in 
['jnany  parts  of  this  island — especially  in  Laucashlre  and  Scvtload 
—to  alKuidon  tiie  old  sources  of  supply^  imd  to  adopt  In  tbcir 
stead  the  new  system  of  Get  fieri n/^ff  rounds.    Etlinborgh  and  Pais- 
ley, Bolton,  Bury,  ami  Stockpoil,  are  examples  of  towns  already 
supj)lied  wholly  or  partly  on  the  gathering  ground  plan.     X.i%'cr- 
I  .pool  and  Manchester  have  at  this  moment  extrJisirc  gathcrii^- 
*gTounds  in  preparation.     On  every  lure  of  our  sandy  hcatlis  i^ 
annually  from  2000  to  4000   tons  of  rain  water,  and  about  500 
tons  of  dew;*   of  which,  allowing  lat^cly  for  cvaporatiou  and 
ite,  at  least  one-tliird  may  generally  l>e  collected  for  use.     The 
irerage  annual  number  of  rain   days  in  our  climate  is  15i;  and 
Litheir  (Ustribuliou  throughout  the  year  leaves  rainless  iuiervalik 
]«gaiust  which  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  by  the  construction   of 
Pjttorage-re8er\'oirs,  adequate  to  contain,  as  a  minimum,  sixty  days* 
TfBuppIy  ;  to  which  consldorable  addition  should  bo  mado  to  meet 
|4he  ctuitingcncy  of  prutracted  <lrou<^ht,  and  to  save  the  water  of 
Hoods. 


niedl  eoafalaiion)  a  rotuidenble  ixtTtion  of  an;  orgnnic  impurity  wtiich  may  hsplMB 
Id  bt  In  •Ofpntiicn.  Tiie  cliulk  ibus  iirevipilaled  may  Im  bunit  to  Itme  lu  lue  tmai 
way  ■  and  thia  vvry  liraf  majr  be  rmu)>iycil  for  the  ptirilication  of  inotlm  nui  of 
wolCT.  Oiic  oainiot  bui  ailoaire  tiie  ingeimily  at  tliij  dimucal  aitiOcv  (ol  tuit  tighl 
alnuMl  parailDxical ],  wUicli  ftvea  WHttt  ftma  liitut  iii  oiie  fotni  liy  tlii>  ai3>!iliiiu  of  lime 
iit  luiullier;  «i>d  wl^ch  oltlig«  t\w  prrcipitat«ii  impiriliw  of  Ibe  fint  wvlen  tr«at«<l  to 
throw  down  tli«  dluolrtd  impuiitk-t  of  snccewliag  mutw.  TbU  procan,  to  wbich  i\t« 
Lotiiliin  Water  Comiianiea  liave  ubst iiuiti-]  jr  refuaed  a  IriftU  luu  within  tli«  liut  Im 
weeks  bcrn  brought  iiito  o|wniticiii  on  a  lnrge«cit«  at  the  >layllcM  ptint-wotkj,  Mod- 
cbeater,  wlwroi  wt  arc  iiifonnetl,  it<  luccm  Itu  pmretl  ct>n)]tU(f.  Mr.  Way'i  luggta* 
lion  fut  aaAriiing  aiitl  iiutifyiiig  water  by  fil'ratiun  t]iniuj;li  Icmm  or  ctar,  Ihoa^  it 
luu  1x4  ycX  been  tried  oa  a  larj^  fcalc,  i*  batett  on  (ourn)  «x]>erinieDti,  and  will  i&  all 
)jr»babilily  Irwl  lu  FiilunbV  praclicftl  multa.  Mr,  CnM  pro|)a«f»  to  tnv  wairr  fnm 
certain  of  it*  urganie  itnpiiriii^t  by  the  galvanic  action  ofltnc  aod  iron  plate* pluiuffd 
Into  it;  ODtl  bii  laboratory  FXpeiimcnls  bare  oertain^y  bcpti  atlraded  widi  aauMoaBt 
dci^rec  i>raiicaaia  Id  ileMnrc  n-pcdlion  on  a  large  leale.  Dr.  HaW  [ilao  wu  pii)fDw4 
mare  thiui  Uolf  a  cetiiury  ago,  anil  ia  duciibMl  in  Dr.  Black't  Lectum^  nA.  t^ 
p.  1Q7,  It  oiutUU  iit  tilowitig  air  throti({ii  uatn  in  imall  alreaina,  by  UMaiai  of  an 
tiutrummt  reapmbUng  a  Ln-IIuws,  Ulleil  with  a  long  lubp,  rrucbiii^  to  tlir  bottom  of  tb* 
Mrxtrr,  ami  cixling  in  a  pcTfurn'r<l  *t^caIT)(^^,  like  lhcro«eofa  gardto  waMtinc-pot. 
TbU  pniCMi  rcMoiUlet  in  il«  etTect  (bt!  Oii'iMo  yhm  of  ai>ralii>g  walet  by  beating  it 
wtib  EHunboo*;  vi<)  it  i«  nlio  anologoiii  In  Sir  J^ibii  ^Siridiiir's  metliin)  nf  imLTCignatiug 
water  witti  air  by  a  (ort  uf  cburniiig  macbinc.  AnK-cbaninn  rcninbliiig  Dr.  naW,  but 
WDiked  by  ateam  |w«er,  U  ctnfiltiyed  to  diive  air  ihrougb  palra-oil,  for  tbc  pu^navaf 
bleaobitig  it  ^l>y  oxytliaiiig  ita  cMaunog  organic  matter),  which  it  aceoiniilHhci  tot 
cff^tually  :  atid  tl>ere  it  no  doubt  that  ciitcrwd  watrr,  by  like  acraliog  agitatioi^ 
wuuU  b«  freed  Croca  ibe  evili  of  alagtiaucy,  and  awutne  the  cluuaotrn  of  niMung 
WKtcr. 

*  Tlie  <lew,  cauwd,  a*  it  ii,  by  the  cond<n>ation  by  night  of  f  apoiire  raiaeU  frooa  tlw 
earth  during  Uie  day,  mtut  t>e  r«ckonrtl,  not  aa  a  direct  tultliliun  to  lh«  rainfall,  hnt  aa 
an  abatcmetd  (aw)  a  rcry  large  om)  gf  tbe  )om  caotcd  by  eraporatiun. 
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It  is  \>n  the  pr^nt  extent  and  allejEiicd  costliness  of  these  re- 
ocptac-lcs,  and  on  Ibc  assumed  ilnbility  uf  stored  water  to  healing 
and  tTpptniion,  tliat  the  opponents  of  gaihering'-groumU  rely  for 
their  principal  objections  to  the  system.  It  is  found,  however, 
in  practire,  that  by  taking  adi^anta^  of  the  natural  undulations  of 
the  ground,  large  rescr%'oirs  may  ^ncrally  be  formed  at  com- 
paratively small  cost;  and  experience  also  shows  that,  though 
ngetauion  takes  place  in  shallow  resen'oirs,  it  is  obviated  by  deep 
ttorage,  which  preserves  the  mass  of  the  water  shaded  and  cool. 
By  a  storage  depth  of  from  30  to  50  feel  ibc  gathering-ground 
water  now  distributed  to  part  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  in  Ucu  of 
ibe  water  formerly  obLitncd  from  the  river  Clyde,  is  presen'cd 
doling  the  season  of  drought  in  unimpaired  freshness  and  purity, 
and  its  substitution  for  the  old  supplies  is  esteemed  a  great  boon 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  bleachers  declare  that  it  saves  them 
l^lf  their  expenditure  in  soap-,  the  tca^drinkers  that  it  makes 
their  tea  go  nearly  twice  as  far — ^ond  the  laundresses  that  it  im- 
proves the  colour,  and  diminishes  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  linen 
ibey  wash.  In  cunsideriog  tlie  question  of  cost,  wc  shall  find  that 
these  are  elements  which  count,  not  for  thousands  merely,  but 
actually  for  mUlious  sterling,  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  urban 
populations.* 

•  Tte  waaliiriK  Villi  of  itie  iiiHro|icili»,  «tiiii«t«i  «l  llw  low  a\ietn(-eat  ]t.  per  Iti-ml 
per  nttk,  KRwuiit  to  upvnnli  of  5,U00,(K)0/,  per  annum.  A  trorliiiig-mani  calico 
•bill,  cofting  It.,  oriil  vuliffl  facty  TiDic*,  at  3i/.,  hu  Sve  time*  iu  Drittiiuil  raiae 
eKjMmded  ou  il,  in  loajt  and  launJiy  lalnitiT,  before  it  ia  worn  out :  a  like  jimjwitiixi 
boldi  ID  Ihe  CMllicT  wuhini;  cf  mnrr  expniiivc  articlrt.  80  far  Ihmfun  a«  lli«  home 
mukcl  U  cuiCcnwJ,  ihe  11  VuAenrcnan*!  interest  acluillly  excte<l*,  in  |«cut)i.iry  mAg- 
niluitr,  Ihr  {{i^milir  CntloN  inlerat  il*e1£  Of  lliii  uratliiiig  eKiiendiCurv  iirarEj  orw- 
toiitli,  or  balFa  million  iietUn^,  it  laid  out  in  *a«p  aud  lods  : — 9600  toni  and  upwanU 
of  Ibp  fuiraer,  witli  3000  tona  of  tljr  Enttrr,  at  iii.  atiil  10/.  pn  lAn  mjirtliveiy,  being 
uwd  onniuilly  in  Liouduii.  From  ibr  exprricnoe  uf  Glasgow  awl  Ilnllnn,  wImtp!  Bofl* 
water  xijiplirs  have  rrcrtitly  Ix-rn  intrtidiicrd.,  it  appear*  tlint  out  T,i>iiilon  oiillny  <ii 
K>ap  and  aixla  tnig'lit  t>«  teditcod  el  leait  une-ha?f  (i.  ;.  250,0001.  perannun]^  by  oiib- 
Hkuliiig  Ik  (ofter  wat»r  for  our  pTMCDt  bard  nipDliei:  wWAe  attill  gnarer  cavinpt  would 
coult  frvm  iImi  ilimiiiitlied  wt-arotid  tror  i>f  ibr  lincti  ilnrlf  ditntigaMiiticm,  aiidlbv pro- 
porlionnt  fly  Abated  toil  of  the  laiiiidr<'*«.  Il  ii  indrpil  ulltri^iHl,  in  iippoailioii  lo  IWm  T'OWl 
[wbich  bora  httD  ably  let  forth  by  the  Board  of  Hralili  in  lh«ir  rccmt  ItqiortX  tbal 
balf  on  buiir's  bulling  bafurwuM  wouliJtultvti  ibc  naaberwomau's  watpr,  by  iHecipilatini; 
a  loTEC  pruportioi)  of  the  cbolli ;  aiiJ  llial  a  halfpenny-worlh  <if  carbonate  uf  CHla,  judi- 
cloudy  applied,  would  neutraliu  the  Lonliicoi  of  100  galluni  of  Thames  or  New  lliiec 
water,  Biil  IhW  propomttoii*,  though  true,  teai-e  tlic  nmclicat  cbjrrliati  to  Imrd 
vatet  fuppliei  untoucbetl.  For,  in  poiul  of  facT,  ihc  woitierwomen  do  not  lonen  Ibeit 
water  by  boiliiiff  it  beforehand,  nor  da  tl>ey  nicely  adjuil  the  loda  (bey  throw  in  la 
ill*  quantity  uf  lime  requiring  ni-ulralimlixn.  On  tliv  conlrary,  thn  hoiling,  iit  tbey 
CDiiduct  it,  tbrowi  down  iho  bordetiitig  chalk  of  ihe  wa'er  oi  a  Kriliy*i)recii>iTatc  trpon 
tb«  linen  vtaalied;  while  the  lodo,  umt  by  ilinu  in  escrw  (o  dimii^iih  tbeir  toil,  still 
fuitiu'r  detcrinrkles  r^te  fabric  by  its  cnuatic  alkaline  prujirriy.  In  deciding  ODcial 
quefiioni  of  ibi<  kind  we  nmit  take  men  arvd  thinp  oi  we  fiuJ  ihem ;  cwkiidcTing  not 
w)<at  migbt  be,  but  what  ii;  and  jimiKting  the  ixypulaiioo,  10  far  oa  we  are  side, 
ogainat  the  consF^uencea  of  their  own  ignotanee  a»u  negltvt. 
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Nor  is  tlie  Gatheiing-^rround  svslcm,  while  thns  sanctiftnod  by 
mmlcm  thnorv  aiwl  practice,  less  confonnable  wilU  ihc  indicatiaiw 
of  foregone  experiemv.  It  is  a  lopiral  step  in  Unit  series  of  im- 
provements by  wliich  the  hydranlic  enpineer  has  progressively 
cxlcmkxl  Iiis  coiilrol  over  wnter — remoWng  it,  at  each  successive 
aclvant-e,  more  and  more  from  the  operation  of  chance,  t'.  e.  from 
the  casnal  influx  of  natural  or  artificial  pollutions.  The  natural 
inu<l-bnnke<it  streams  were  long  ago  roplacwl  by  nrlifi<rial  water- 
courses, lined  with  stone  or  brick ;  next,  these  were  covered  in, 
or  n*placc<l  by  earthen  or  mftallic  1u)k^  ;  and  then  cnmr  Peter 
Morrys,  who  prolonged  these  lubes  by  ramifving  ducts  into 
our  very  houses.  Kvidently,  a  similar  extension  remains  to 
be  accomplished  nt  the  opposite  end  of  the  aquetluct ;  ami 
nmiTying  feeders  for  ffatkcrivg  water  come  next  in  the  order  of 
sctiuence  to  minifying  ducts  for  its  deliven/.  As  aqueducts  are 
artificial  rivers^  so,  by  the  strictest  parity,  these  feeders  are  arti- 
Jicial  spriiiffs.  Constnirted  at  small  cost  of  ordinarj'  clay  drain- 
pipes, laid  in  the  usual  manner  three  or  four  feet  deep,  they  catch 
the  filtered  rain-water  at  its  prtint  of  maxiuiuui  purity,  and  con- 
vey it  to  its  destination  in  channels  ecjui^'alent  for  purity  to  the 
iissnres  of  the  granite  rock.  Thus  the  only  remaining  element  of 
imrprtainfv — the  random  flow  of  water  over  or  through  tbe  soil — 
is  eliminated  ;  ami  its  whole  course,  from  the  ground  on  which 
it  falls  lo  the  tap  at  which  it  is  consumed,  is  brought  under  oar 
direct  control.  Lands  hitherto  regarded  as  profitless  wastes,  when 
considered  in  this  new  light,  spring  into  sudden  value  and  sig- 
nificance as  tcater-farms,  adapted  to  afTord  us  drtuk^  by  those  very 
conditions  of  stcrillly  which  unfit  them  to  produce  usybw/.  And, 
as  the  richest  soil  of  lilurope  has  for  centuries  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  beer  and  wine,  so  now  our  barren  commons  arc 
found  available  for  the  supply  of  that  still  more  inestimable  benft- 
fit — pure,  soft,  and  wholesome  water. 

Passing  now  from  these  general  considemtions  to  the  particular 
case  of  London,  and  examining,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  the  local  conditions,  hydrographlc  and  geological,  of  the 
MetropolJtau  district,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  existence 
of  a  range  of  sandy  heaths  and  moors,  stretching  north  and  south 
from  Bagshot  to  Haslemere,  east  and  west  fnim  Famham  to 
WoJting,  nnd  covering  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles,  which 
catch  at  least  2200  tons  per  acre  per  annum  of  water,  for  the  most 
part  lumlogous  in  quality  to  that  already  collected  and  used  at 
Famham.  Lying,  as  they  do,  at  a  mean  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Londcm,  witliin  convenient  aquciluct-reach,  yet  not  so  near 
as  to  be  exposed  to  contamination  by  the  metropolitan  soot  and 
ash,  these  moorlands  seem,  primdjaciet  admirably  ndapieil  to 
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supply  .water  on  the  new  system  to  the  metropolis.  A  large  pn>- 
porliun  of  these  inours,  no  douhl,  arc  coveri'd  with  peat,  which  in 
times  of  flood  colours  the  surface-water.  But  the  urgaiiic  matter 
thus  dIssuIvcU  is  entirely  removed,  along  with  that  washril  down 
from  the  air,  by  pcreolalion  through  the  sand  l>pneath  ;  so  that 
when  the  brooks  on  the  surface  are  coloured  like  tea,  the  sub-soil 
draiii-strcoins  run  brJlUuiilly  clear.  The  peut,  moreover,  is  slated 
to  be  so  thin,  that  it  might  be  easily  and  economically  pared  ait ; 
the  value  of  tlie  product  retmhursing  the  roat  of  its  reiiinval, 
which  would  leave  a  gathering  surface  of  bare  sand,  washeil  dean 
by  the  rainfall  of  ages.  Some  portions  of  these  sands,  it  is  true, 
have  a  doik  colour,  incUcatSiig  the  presence  of  iron  ;  and  the  water 
at  a  few  of  these  piiiiils  is  said  to  1m*  slightly  chalybeate.  But 
these  iron  sands  are  reported  to  he  of  Uiiiite<l  rxtpnt ;  at  least 
70  square  mites  of  the  district  hitherto  examined  yiehling  water 

En-fectly  free  from  iron,  aiid  as  soft  as  the  water  of  tlie  finest 
aiicashire  gnllierin(;-|]jounds.  So  far  tlierefore  as  the  able  in- 
vestigations of  the  Board  of  Health  (to  which  we  owe  much  of 
our  infnrmaiion  on  this  subject)  liave  hitherto  gone,  thoy  pro- 
mise London  a  water-supply  from  these  new  sources,  in  quantity 
abundantly  suflicicnt  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  domestic, 
sanitar}',  and  industrial,  and  of  quality  suj>erior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
any  other  metropolis  in  the  world. 

While,  tJirrefore,  we  reserve,  til)  fuller  information  is  before 
us,  our  final  judgment  on  this  important  question,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  tlie  uiltialive  in  directing  public  attention  to 
thirse  artificial  spring  fjTOundi^  as  likely  to  afford  us  a  Ixilter 
supply  tlian  any  of  the  sources  hitherto  proposed.  Of  these 
last-mentinmHl  sourros,  our  limits  forbid  us  at  present  to  speak 
at  much  lengtb.  They  all,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully 
explain,  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two  mam  divisions,  viz., 
river  sources  and  spring  sources,  each  of  which  is  further  divi- 
sible into  two  suI>-giL>ups.  Tbus  under  the  head  of  river  schemes 
are  includixl,  1,  Thames  schemes — for  taking  the  Thames  water 
at  Twickenham,  Teddlngton,  Staines,  Henley,  Mapledurbam, 
and  ^-arious  other  jioints  from  Kcw  upwards  ;  and,  2,  TViames- 
trihutary  schemes — such  as  the  Medway  scheme, — Telford's 
Colne  anil  Wandle  scheme,  &c.  Under  the  head  of  spring 
schemes,  in  like  maimer,  are  iximpriscd,  1,  the  dcep-&y>rmg 
projects,  such  as  that  *>f  Mr.  Tabbemer  for  raising  water  from 
the  valley  of  tlie  chalk  basin  under  London  ;  and,  2,  the  shallutC' 
spring  projects,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Homersham,  for  pumping 
water  from  the  outcrop  of  the  London  chalk  at  Watford.  Apart 
from  tliese  schemes,  yet  connected  witli  all  of  them  us  means  of 
improving  crude  spring   and  river  waters,  stand  the  processes  of 
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Messrs.  Clarke,  Cross,  ami  Way*  already  referred  to,  and  other 
purifying  schemes,  which  we  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  put 
in  review.  In  the  mean  time  we  enter  our  protest,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  against  the  luluption,  for  our  future  raetrojwliian  sup- 

filv,  of  any  water  contaminated  either  with  earlhv  suits  (like  that 
mm  VVaiford),  or  with  alkaline  salts  (like  llie  Artesian  water),  or 
with  Jwlh  mineral  and  oi^anir  impurities  (like  the  water  of  tlie 
Thames  and  its  tributaiies),  until  experiments  and  trial-works,  in 
conformity  with  the  recommeDdations  of  the  Board  of  Hcaltb, 
shall  hare  determined  the  capabilities  of  the  Surrey  and  Hampshire 
miKirs  as  metkopoutav  gathering-groinds. 


Art.  Vn. — JItstotre  tluGouveniement  Provisoire.  Par  M.  Elias 
Regnnult,  anctcn  Chef  du  Cabinet  du  Ministrc  Provisuire  de 
rintericur.     8ro.     Paris,  1850. 

"X/f  REGNAULT  is  one  of  tho  many  persons  attached  to 
■^"-*-«  the  two  radical  journals,  the  National  and  the  HvforrMf 
whom  the  February  Ruvulutiou  suddenly  called  from  obscurity  to  a 
prominent  oHicial  station ;  and  it  is  natural  that  his  view,  both  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  Provisional  Government*^«9pociaiiy 
that  section  of  it  to  which  ttis  frieud  and  patron  M.  Le<lru-Rollin 
belimged — should  be  highly  favourable.  '  Calumny,'  be  says,  'bat 
long  enough  misre]>rcseatcil  the  members  of  the  Prurisional 
Government: — it  is  time  that  truth  and  justice  should  be  beard  in 
their  defence/  VV^e  will  not  deny  that  M.  Regnauli  writes  with 
more  Tno<leration  and  giMxl  sense  than  we  hare  found  in  any  of 
his  party,  nor  that  his  statements  have  more  of  '  truth  and  justice* 
than  we  expected  from  a  pn>ressed  apologist  of  M.  Ledru-Rnllin  ; 
but  we  differ  essentially  from  the  conclusion  that  M.  Regnault 
draws  in  favour  of  his  herot-s  :  for,  though  he  denicx  several  of 
the  lower  personal  delinquencies  imputed  to  tliose  heroes,  we 
cannot  %ny  that  he  quite  disproves  them — whde  he  leaves  their 
public  character  certainly  no  belter  than  it  was,  and  indeed  gives 
us  some  fresh  insight  into  the  dessoua  dcs  cartas,  which  confirms, 
and  snmelimcs  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  the  views  of  both  the 
men  and  their  motives  which  we  had  in  fonner  articles  openwl 
to  oor  readers.  The  book  is  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
style,  and  has,  as  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  had  very  consider- 
able success.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  room  fur  more  than 
some  of  the  personal  and  ancalotical  traits  verified  by  this  very 
near  obscr\-er  and,  on  the  whole,  candid  narrator. 

He  begins  by  an  historical  dissertation  on  the  Reform  Uan-^ 
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^uett — tbe  rash  and  faclioas  device  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  the 
Dynastic  Opposition  to  ovcrluni  the  ministry  of  M.  Guizot,  but 
H'liicb  ignileO  the  republican  mine  that  scattered  to  the  clctnents 
notnnly  the  existing  and  the  projcctctl  Ministries,  but  the  Monarchy 
itself.  M,  Rpffnault  is  enTitletl  to  speak  with  confidence  on  this 
point,  for  he  was,  he  tells  us,  '  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Reformers '—that  is,  Reiolutionisls.  This  conimitlee, 
of  nhicb  the  ostensible  object  was  the  direction  of  the  elections  for 
the  department  of  Paris,  assembled  habitually  at  the  house  of 
Pagnerre,  a  bookseller,  the  usual  publisher  of  the  rndiral  litera- 
tare.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  fact  (bat  surprised  all 
who  v/CTC  nut  acquainted  with  its  ubscurc  cause — that  this  book* 
seller  became  all  at  once  so  great  a  statesman  as  to  be  virtually  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Gorermnent,  with  the  title  of  its 
Secretary — while  M.  RcgnauU  hiiusclf  became  Ckcf  du  Cabinet 
dtt  Miniitre  de  TInterieitr — a  jmst  which  has  no  exact  counter- 
part in  our  official  hierarchy,  bat  is  somewhat  like  a  confidential 
Under-Secretary  of  state. 

This  electoral,  or,  in  fact,  revolutionary  committee,  greeilily 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  reform  banquets,  both  as  a  Imml  of  union 
with  the  Dvnastic  Opposition  and  as  an  engine  to  excite  and  agitate 
the  populace  durin";  the  prorogation  of  the  Climbers. 

•They  touk  electoral  rrj'orm  as  a  tvatchwcrd,  but  abstained  from 
stating  their  real  objects,  ua  tfu>  double  jioTicy  of  not  alarming  the 
timid  h/h1  not  discouraging  the  impatient.* — p.  21. 

Here  is  another  decisive  proof  that  both  the  reform  and  the  ban- 
quet questions — which  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  hai"c  been 
so  unjiisil}' censured  for  not  having  conceded — were  bat  a  pretext. 
But  M.  Regnault  adds  a  still  mnic  important  circumslaiicc — the 
Radicals  who  accepted  this  bamjucl  project  from  M.\I.  OdilUm 
Barrot  and  Duvergier  dc  Haurane  (tbe  latter  an  apostate  from 
the  0»nscrvalive  party)  expressly  warned  than 
'  tlut  they,  tht;  Radicals,  would  join  them  iit  jnishnig'  their  proposed 
reform,  but  only  as  a  step  to  ulterior  aiiri  more  railico]  measures ; 
they  gave  them  fair  notice  that,  allies  up  to  that  point,  they  were, 
preparwi  fur  much  greater  cliauges.  nliioli  might  not  be  acceptable 
to  their  Dynamitic  party.  The  coalition  was  proposed  and  accepted  on 
fheae  termt  without  rest rU-t ion.'- — p.  21. 

He  saw  and  said  that  MM.  Barrot  and  Duvcrgier  ought  to 
bare  foreseen  the  ultimate  danger  of  such  a  coalition,  but  we  were 
not  before  aware  that  it  ha<l  been  thus  precisely  slated  and  stipu- 
lated for  as  the  condition  of  aUiance.  This  revelation  may  di- 
minish our  wouder  ai  the  sliortstgUledness  of  the  Dynastic  Oppo- 
sition, but  it  increases  in  the  same  proportion  our  contempt  of 
their  political  morals.     To  have  been  misled  into  this  junction 

would 


jnio  ti  wiiD  a  clear  prospect  u 
was  a  disfrrat'efu!  conspiracy. 

'I'lie  first  banquet  of  this  unprinciple<l  coalilion  was  held  al  a 
'iul>urbun  tavern,  cnllcd  the  ijhdtcau  Rouijc,  on  the  Ulh  of  July. 
■1^^47.  A  great  number  uf  the  Op|H>siiion  Dej)uitcs  alleudetlf  aud. 
vt\\\\  the  journalists  and  the  electors  of  their  parly,  the  company 
ainountetl  to  a  llinniianil.  M.  Thiers  ilid  nut  attend:  he  ex- 
plained his  absence,  says  M.  Regnauli,  by  an  ambiguous  phrase 
— '  My  presence  might  be  an  embarrassment  to  some  of  the 
pro|H)sed  speakers,  and  their  speeches  might  be  so  to  me.'  \Va 
presume  lie  was  unwilling*  to  appear  to  dissent  from  bis  friends 
of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  but  suU  more  afraid  of  directly 
enouraging^  uliai  Uis  sagacity  must  have  sccu  was  a  revululiuaary 
spirit.  Ledru-Kollin  refused  tu  allt;nd,  bet^ause  he  apprehended 
that,  although  tlie  Kind's  heaUh  was  to  he  omitted,  some  others  might 
be  given  which  he  would  not  drink.  This  banquet  was  on  the 
wh<ile  riithcr  a  failure,  and  chiefly  from  'its  undecided  charactec* 
—that  is,  because  it  was  not  frankly  republican.  The  juurtuds 
of  the  Dynastic  OppDsition  were  alone  cordial ;  the  National  iru 
indifferent,  the  ReJ'oTme  adverse,  and  ihe  Journal  dc$  Dcbats  lold 
(as  M.  KegnauU  admits)  the  plain  truth  by  saving  that  these 
pretended  Dynasties  were  really  the  dupes  and  the  tall  of  the 
liudical  facti4)n.  (p.  22) 

The  whole  banquet  scheme  would,  says  ^\.  Rcgnaolt.  bare 
probably  failed  but  for  the  indiscreet  susceptibility  of  ihe  Dchats. 
which  noiiced  with  great  indignation  the  omission  of  the  Kitig'i 
health.  That  observation  afforded  n  fresh  rallying  jioltit  to  the 
coalilion— a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  banquets  in  which  the 
King's  health  should  not  be  drunk,  and  they  wcro  muhiplicd 
accordingly,      M.  Regnnull,  however,  adds  (p.  23) — 

'  Tb(>se  lianqufcts  wer?  after  all  hut  ^  prriext  for  an  agitaliou  which, 
if  ilie  Ministers  had  disregarded  tlitm,  might  have  had  no  consi'- 
qiu'iiceji ;  hut  'n\  tliat  ease  ihc  ultimate  ohjn-ts  would  hare  hern  bronsht 
forward  in  some  other  form.  In  fact,  one  cuuUI  not  believe,  witfaoat 
consulting  ttif  urighml  currespundeiice  of  the  Central  Conmiittee  [of 
which  the  author  Mas  seerolury],  how  xuperjicfal  and  Jhctitiout  v»» 
the  agitation  of  tlie^-c  baiiquetjt.  In  sliorl,  alter  »\\  months*  adrertise- 
[menis,  correspondence,  meeiiitgs,  h.irai>guest  &tid  all  kinds  i^  pru- 
itives,  the  total  iiiimWr  of  peisons  ihrougliomt  the  whole  of  France 
louk  part  in  these  banquets  never  aiiiomitcd  to  17,000;  and 
'towanls  tlie  close  of  the  year.  Mi*  detuv  tvas  so  worn  out  and 
dircrediied,  that  ihe  Cetitnit  Committee  docHned  at  ftrst  to  sanction 
the  iMHtjtuit  of  the  \2tk  arroHdisacinent  proposed  for  the  22iHl  of 
Februarj- ' — 

—ihe  same  banquet  which  they  afterwards  so  zealously  encou- 
raged. 
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ran:eJ,  when  ihey  found  that  tlirougli  the  folly  of  tho  Dynastic 
Opposition  it  might  be  made  the  sig'nal  or  the  excuse  of  a  rero- 
luttonary  explosion. 

MM.  Barrot  and  Co.  saw  iheir  error  loo  late,  nnd  would  have 
stopped  the  movement  if  they  could.  They  had  even  agi  cc<J  i 
triih  the  Ministers  on  turning  the  whule  question  into  a  ptint  ol' 
law,  to  be  decided  in  the  courts  of  justice :  but  their  radical  allies 
would  not  submit  to  their  hesititinns ;  and  to  defeat  this  pacific 
treaty  and  render  the  forbearance  of  the  Ministers  mjfossiifie — (toutc 
tra7isaction  impossitfic) — M.  Marrast,  the  editor  of  ibe  A'atiuital 
who  had  been  charged  with  drawing  up  the  profframme  of  iho 
feast,  gave  it  the  air  and  spirit  of  an  incendiary  proclamation,  and 
un  the  morning  of  thc21st  all  Paris  was  astonished  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  liberal  papers  of  this 

*  appeal  tu  the  people,  which,  with  a  tone  of  authority,  called  out  the 
Naiional  Giiari^s,  assiguiug  to  each  legion  the  place  where  it  wa»  to 
assemble,  and  inviting  the  young  men  of  the  University  ami  schools 
to  join  the  niorenient.  This  waa  an  au<Iaciou.i  defiance  of  tin*  Mo- 
narchy— ihe  manifesto  of  a  Govenmieat  still  in  fimbr3*o.' — p.  36. 

At  tbis  bold  step  all  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  Oppo- 
sition saw  still  more  clearly  the  danger  of  their  course,  and  would 
have  drawn  in,  185  deputies  had  vote^l  on  the  address  against 
the  Ministers;  04  only  adhered  to  the  first  project  of  the  banquet, 
and  the  majority  of  tbese-only  on  condition  that  M.  Ledru-Kollin 
should  not  be  present ;  and  when  the  act  of  Impeachment  against 
the  Ministers  for  forbidding  the  banquet  came  to  be  signed,  ihey 
had  dwindled  down  from  IS5  to  53 — 53  in  a  house  of  459 ! 

Al  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  February  there  was 
a  meeting  of  opposition  deputies,  journalists,  and  electors  (M. 
RegnauU  bimscU',  it  seems,  being  present  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Central  Committee),  at  which  M.  Odillon  Barrol  proiwscd  to 
adjourn  the  intended  demonstration,  which  stood  for  next  day, 
and  to  try  the  legal  question  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  he 
urged  the  imp<dicy  of  a  violence  that  must  lead  to  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Lamarline  and  Duvergier  de  Haurane  had  already  dis- 
sented from  this  pacific  proposition,  and  now  M.  Marrast  replied 
abarply  to  M.  Barrot — 

'  "We  understand  the  reluctance  which  every  citizen  ought  to  feel  to 
shed  blood;  but  whatever  the  opposition  nienibers  may  Boy  or  do  to- 
day, they  cannut  i-scapc  from  //«■  rttj)ontibilit>f  of  a  crisi$  that  they 
thfiHSelvts  hare  created.  What!  for  seven  mouths  past  you  BgiTBtfl 
the  whole  country — you  parade  your  imiigrmtioii  against  the  (Jovem- 
meni  from  town  to  town,  from  hamlet  to  hanilet ;  oikJ  now,  when 
all  France  is  on  ftx»t  at  your  call,  when  Paris  is  in  violent  coniraotioii 
by  yoKP  agitation,  you  aflect,  forsooth,  to  take  no  part  in  the  events 
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ivbicli  you  have  prepared  and  uiuounc^Hj  for  to-iuorrow ;  yoa  pratciul 
to  transfer  to  the  Miiui«lry  the  rtspousibility  of  the  emolions  that  jfiw 
have  excited  !  "Wlio  then  lia»  coovoked  the  poople  to  the  public  a*- 
scmhlage  of  to-morrow?  who  but  you  [the  FarlUuuentary  Oppufti- 
tionl  aiid  we  [the  t!tne«tiers  of  the  S''Uiona[\l  TVlio  !»a*  eumiaaued 
the  National  Guard,  the  students,  the  whole  population  ?  who  but  yoQ 
and  we?  Do  you  think  tou  can  arrest  the  impulge  yon  harr  giTW 
by  elayinvf  in  your  own  houses?  N»— 'lis  loo  late.  The  people 
will  noiiher  know  nor  unilerstand  your  ficnipl« — they  will  be  in  tro 
temper  for  a  cowardly  retreat — your  absence  will  only  moke  the  more- 
meut  more  ungovernable.  You  are  afraid  of  a  civil  war — your  pre- 
sence alone  can  prevent  it — your  abiieuce  will  provoke  it,  and  the  nu)f« 
you  endeavour  to  g^t  rid  of  the  nsponsibilily  (hat  you  have  already 
incurred,  the  inore  IieaA-ily  will  it  ultimately  fiUl  upon  you.' — p.  39. 

M,  Marrast's  argument  was  perfectly  logical  and  just  arf  hominem; 
but  prudence — wc  will  not  say /cor,  though  circumstances  wouU 
linvc  justified  both  fear  and  remorse — prudence  prevailed, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  parliamentary  oppoiition,  retn 
from  the  public  conflict,  and  contenlpd  themselves  with  the  brw- 
turn  fulmcn — the  leaden  tbundcrboli — of  an  impeachment  before 
the  Cbnmbcrs  for  the  unnislerial  measures  which  every  one  now 
saw  were  n.it  merely  a  rlfrht,  but  an  Imperaiive  duty,  Fn)ra  this 
unsatisfactor^  meeting  at  M.  Barroi's  the  Radicals  proceeded  at  11 
at  night  lu  hold  another  at  the  office  of  the  Steele  newspaper,  where, 
encouraged  by  a  growing  effenesccnce  in  the  public  mind,  tliey 
decided  to  carry  forward  the  movement  for  the  next  morning,  the 
22nd,  the  day  originally  fised  for  the  now  abandoned  banquet. 

'  What  they  had  foreseen  wa^  next  monuiig  realized  even  boyoad 
their  hopes :  the  people,  called  forth  by  the  journals,  excited  by  the 
speeches  of  the  optvisition,  ignorant  that  (he  depitlies  fiad  withdraicn 
\frotH  ike  movement,  rot>e  in  a  mass— all  work  was  suspended  as  on  a 
[  Doliday,  and  all  were  directed  towards  the  Darriere  de  CEteite^  th©  an- 
hounceil  locality  of  the  banqutt.  The  city  was  on  foot,  but  as  yel^ 
there  was  no  actual  disturbance.' — p.  40. 

This  state  of  things,  which  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
2'ind.  progressed  to  several  scenes  of  tumuli  during  the  23rd,  a«^ 
the  Republican  clubs  and  associations,  and  the  clientele  of  the  Af- 
[JhiTne,  seeing  the  chance  of  an  insurrection,  came  forward  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

*  Tlie  Secret  Bepublican  Societies  were  always  on  the  watch  for  aaj 
occasion  to  strike  at  a  Government  they  detested,  but  tht^y  had  at  first' 
looked  with  contempt  at  the  baaquets  and  the  legal  questions  ari»iugi 
out  of  iliciii — discussions  of  ilie  bourgemnc  and  tlie  deputies,  about 
which  they  gave  themselves  little  trouble;  but  wlien  a  spirit  of  actisel 
resistance  bei^an  to  show  itself,  nhen  they  saw  the  Opposition  dcpuiirsi 
make  an  imprudent  appeal  to  the  population  of  I'aris,  they  thought 
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that  the  moment  might  he  come  for  a  ooup-de-main  againitt  the  Mo- 
narchy, and  they  resolved  that  the  hesitation  of  the  Dynasties  should 
not  prevent  their  availinc  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  ttie  oppor- 
tunity. These  societiett  had  been  long  In  communication  vrlth  the 
writers  of  the  Riforme,  and  the}'  now  held  &eqtieat  couferenccH  on  the 
aspect  of  affairs  so  promising  to  the  designs  of  both  ;  they  had  reflolred 
m  to  make  the  projected  banqtiet  the  opportunity  of  on  injurrcetiou,  and 
H  accordingly  had  availed  themselves  of  the  agitation  of  the  32nd  of 
Februarj-  to  thmw  up  barricadwi  in  the  mn<l  populous  parts  of  the 
town,  and,  re-enftirced  by  the  workmen  alreiidy  belonginsrtu  their  clubs, 
and  by  {Treat  nuinbew  of  yonng  en^uUera  which  Varis  has  always  rendy 
for  a  commotion,  they  occupieil  a  c^eat  portion  of  the  city,  and  had 

»     numerous  and  successful  conHiuts  with  the  public  force/ — p.  48. 
Thus — exclusively  of  the  Lc;;itimists  ami   Bunnaparlists,  who 
had  not  yet  inlcnened  in  the  agitation — there  were  three  distinct 

»  parties  coalesced  against  the  Government — the  Parliamentary 
OppKsilion,  that  wanted  th^^  Ministerial  places  and  nothing  else— 
the  party  of  the  National,  who  wante*)  a  new  edition  of  the 
July  RevoluUnn,    in   which    ^^M.  Marrast  and   Gamier-Pages 

I  should  play  the  successful  parts  of  Thiers  and  Lafittc — and  the 
secret  societies,  who  fancied  that  with  Leilru-R')llin,  Louis  Dtanc, 
Caussidi^re,  and  the  other  connexions  of  the  R4forme,  they  should 
irreate  a  modern  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  revive  new 
Dantiins,  St.  Justs,  and  Robespierres.  But  of  all  these  parties 
B  — as  M.  Marriist  told  ibeni,  and  as  M.  Hegnaull  proves — the 
W  heaviest  responsibility  lies  on  M.  Barrot  and  his  friends — the 
rash  authors  of  a  catastrophe  of  which  within  forty-eight  hours 

tthey  became  the  victims. 
Amidst  the  details  of  the  movement  which  M.  RegnauU  gtvei 
there  are  snmc  very  cliaractcristic  anecdotes  :  for  instance,  there 
was  one  M.  Dejrousee,  a  civil  engineer,  and  a  writer  in  the  Na- 
tiotiaJy  who  had  the  command  of  a  battalioa  in  the  3rd  li^lon  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  : — 

*  Early  in  the  morning  General  Bedeau.  going  his  rounds,  stopped 
in  front  of  this  Ijaflalioa.  when  the  commandant  ffitip|>ed  forward  and 
expresiied  the  painful  ftirprise  of  tJie  National  Guard  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Marslial  Bu'^^eaud  to  the  cximmaii'l  of  the  army.  The  General 
attempting  to  quiet  liiai.  l)egou*oe  said,  *'  General,  tell  the  >Iarnhal  not 
to  appear  before  our  hattjitnii ;  if  he  does  do  so,  /  will  kaiv  him  shot 
in  pretence  (f  hit  staff,  and  wili  nail  his  head  on  the  corner  of  the 
Sue  Tran-iHoiifiin."  ' — p.  M. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the 

Hue  Transnonain  was  the  scene  of  remarkable  violences  on  the 

part  of  the  troops  in  suppressing  ihe  insunection  of  IS3^.     In 

point  of  fact,  these  excesses — :he   ordiniry  anl,  indeed,  ineri- 

Ktablo  results  of  storming  a  house  whence  lro3ps  have  been  fired 
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on — were  erroneously  connected  n-illi  the  name  of  Martlial 
Bu^cnud,  who  W8&  Bl  tbat  period  in  an  inferior  command  lo  a 
UifTerenl  part  of  llie  town  ;  but  ibis  vindictive  allusion  to  tbe  sup- 
pression of  that  in^urrccLion  is  an  addiliunal  prouf  ibal,  in  spile 
of  ibe  Aims}'  prctpxis  of  Banquets  or  Reform^  tbe  spirit  of  the 
insurrection  of  1848  was  tbe  same  as  that  of  1 834.  Tbis  De* 
gouicc  was  afterwards  a  very  busj  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Constituent  AsscmbI)',  and,  buvinj; obtained  tbe  ouuTorlablcplace 
of  Qfiestor,  bfcame^  of  course,  a  Mvder<Ue. 

Tbe  following  ]nece  of  tbe  secret  history  of  tbe  24tb  Febmuj 
is  new  and  stiti  more  curious  :-^ 

*  JSarly  in  Ow-  morning  it  vas  arranged  betweeJi  MM.  I^ro-Rullia 
and  Cautuidi^re  lliat  Cau^diore  should  collect  llie  armed  poriionuf 
the  sccrut  Mxrieties,  loarcli  a^^inst  tliu-  Chamber  of  Depuliu",  and,  lmI- 
lectingf  all  the  bodies  of  iiisurg'tnu  by  the  way,  forco  an  entrance  ioio 
tlie  A.^^seinbly  and  ex|)el  the  membtirii,  as  Buonaparte  Itad  duue  on  tbe 
1 8th  lirumaire.' — p.  57. 

But  tbis  movement  bad  been  somehow  di-layed.  A  great  por- 
tion ot  the  day  bad  already  elapsed,  and  the  regency  of  tbe 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  favourably  received  at  tbe  Chambers, 
and  »ould  no  doubt  have  been  carried,  if  the  question  could  ba^e 
been  put  before  the  arrival  of  Caussidiere  and  bis  leTies  :— 

*  But  M.  Ledru-Rullin,  not  seeing  the  auxiliaries  he  expected,  got  into 
the  tribune  to  create  dulay.  Hl-  up[)o»ed  the  regency,  and  ileiiie<i  the 
right  ofilieChambertoc'oiiferir,  in  a  speech  which  hespunoutdenigiieilly 
to  gaiu  time  fur  the  arrival  of  Caassidiere.  Hf.  Berryer,  iuiputivnt  of  this 
long  harangue,  cried,  "Qut«tion!  cometoa|K>iiit."  lUit  M.  L<e(lru-Uulha 
was  far  from  wishing  to  come  to  a  point ;  he  oidy  wanted  to  wa»te  Itnie. 
At  ta.<«i,  Httiiig  thai  M.  Lamartiiic  showed  a  desire  lo  8peak»  he  laade 
^ruy  fur  bim.  M.  I^martiiie  pursued  the  same  subject ;  and  at  last  ia 
the  niiildle  of  his  ^pi.'ech  arriveil  Camuidture  aud  his  ii)aurj^-nl»,  wlio 
burst  cipt'U  the  outward  door±«,  and  filled  the  galleries  and  the  body  of 
the  huuMc  with  an  armed  and  turbident  mob.  The  President  bthI  a 
crowd  of  the  memla-ra  Bed.  A  1w  devoted  friends  carried  off  the 
■l)itcbe8S  and  her  children.  The  ileputi^  who  wished  to  coaiplcte  iha 
revolutionary  work  remained  and  entered  into  converBatioos  aud 
conrcreuces  with  the  intruders.  Several  lists  of  a  l*rovtJ»ioiud  G 
verianent  were  made;  but  the  iliftictiliy  vros  to  make  the  crowd  hear; 
auy  list.  One  citizen,  ttho  hiid  a  list  to  propose,  observing  the  lo 
hareh  voice  of  M.  CrOinieux  [fhe  Jtw  lawyer],  put  it  into  bis  baudk 
xequesting  him  to  rend  it.  Crt^-mieux  threw  Xm  eye  on  tbe  list  and 
returned  it,  saying,  /  cannot ;  my  name  is  riot  ikere,  Tlie  uuui  thsfll 
■ppbe«l  lo  Lamariine,  who,  aAcr  glancing  bis  eyes  over  the  list,  ftlso 
relumed  it,  saying,  I  cannot ;  my  name  is  in  it.' — p.  63. 

We  need  not  notice  M.  Rcgnault'a  account  of  the  King's  nbdi* 
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cation  and  departure  (correcting  some  nf  M.  Lnmnrtine't  mistakes, 
but  adopting  otliers),  because  our  ariicle  of  April,  1850,  has  given 
an  authentic,  and,  since  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  peculiarW 
valuable  relation  of  thuse  events.  But  we  must  observe  that  M. 
KpgTiault  states  that,  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
thnt  day.  M.  Marrast,  on  bcing^  consulted  by  a  friend  of  M.  Thiers 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  answered  with  '  energetic  coarseness/ 
'  Immediate  abdication — an  instant  regency — or  wiiUin  an  hour 
we  shall  blow  up  the  whole  Concern— ^toz/jt  sautcr  toute  la  ha- 
raque*  (p.  ^f)).  At  that  time  the  re&uU  of  the  conflict  in  the 
streets  was  doubtful:  the  smallest  accident  might  have  turned 
the  scale — and  ihe  prudent  men  of  the  National  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  RL*gcncy,  as  the  first  step  tu  a  Rcj>ublic  of  their 
own  colour ;  but  the  republicans  of  the  Iteforme  and  the  fighting 
men  of  the  barricades  had  no  ideas  of  any  compromise,  and  '  were 
resolved  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the  whole  dynasty  even  to  its  lost 
fragments  and  followers.'- — (li.) 

Amidst  the  tragic  or  melodramatic  scenes  in  the  streets  and 
the  Chamber,  M.  Regnault  exhibits  a  farcical  one  at  the  Depart- 
menl  'if  the  Interior,  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  which,  having  the 
command  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  direct  action  o%cr  all  ihe  ad- 
ministrative authorities,  was  lUc  jioint  of  the  most  iuimcdiate  as 
well  as  permanent  im]H)rtance.  M.Odillon  Barrot,  still  fancying 
himself  first  minister  of  the  Regency,  named  M.  Loon  Mnleville, 
one  of  the  dynastic  opposition,  to  this  office;  and  this  gentleman 
proceeded  to  take  possession,  with  all  the  cuiifidence  of  his  sup- 
posed popularity,  and  something  of  a  ix>mpuus  opinion  of  his  own 
intrinsic  merits,  for  which  it  seems  he  i&  noted : — 

*  lie  had  scarcely  installed  himself  at  tlie  miniitterial  desk  when  the 
office-me-sseiiger  midrcssed  liim:  "Sir,  the  miiii»ler  would  he  glad  to 
see  you."  **The  minister I^wJiat  minister?"  said  Mulevillo,  who 
thought  that  he  was  himself  ttic  raitii«ler.  *'M.  le  Cointe  Duchatel.'* 
«  Ducliatel !— what !  is  A*  still  here?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Tell  him  I 
am  at  his  serviee."  M.  Duclmtel  nppearcd.  "  How  now  I"  exclaiint^ 
M.  Maleville,  "  are  j-on  mafi  ?"  "  Mad  !— wliy  ?"  "  Why  ?  arid  yvu 
Htill  here!"  "  I  have  renmined  to  receive  and  ii>staM  my  suceeMor." 
"  Your  successor  ! — your  ftiicccssor  will  wwn  be  here  ;  yonr  successor 
is  the  people — the  armed  and  exa«|>erated  people.  They  will  l>e  here 
insiaiitly.  Be  off  direcily- — save  youraelf,  malhettreHx  I — lco%'e  this 
house — leave  I'aris — leave  France  even,  if  yoii  ean."  At  tliis  moment 
in  rushed  Madame  Uucliiilel,  crying,  "All  is  lost — Pagnerre  is  In  the 
Fauxbourgs."  "Ah,  niadame,"  said  Maleville,  "would  to  God  that 
vou  tiiny  foil  into  no  wome  liands  than  Pagncrre'sl — but  tliere  are 
others  that  will  be  Ie*3  gentle.  Again  I  tell  you,  for  God's  snke  he  off, 
be  off!" — Bini  he  actually  pu^hefi  them  out  ihrough  a  ganlen-door  tlmt 
opened  on  to  Ihe  office  of  Trade  j  whence  tliey  and  M.  de  Salvaudy,  the 
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minuter  of  Uiat  defxurtfueiitf  *  nude  a  predpitale  eacmpe  toffthtt,'^' 
p.  64. 

Wu  M.  Malevillc  really  afraid  of  any tbing^  uvrM  tlian  Pnpnene, 
or  had  he  only  the  gallant  design  of  frighlcning  the   lady  to  aon- 
leratc  the  departure  of  hit  Sosie?     However    ibut  may  be,  he 
had  hardly  succeeded  in  gctliii^  rid  of  hia  predecessor  when  hm . 
himself  was  carried  off  by  M-  Gamier- Pages — (lately  a  broker  ia 
the  soap  line,  now  n  trium|ih.ini  demagogue) — to  the  Hotel  de  Viile 
-whore  the  franlic  mob  that  filled  the  courts  and  corridors  seised] 
on  them  ;  elected  Garnicr- Pages  mayor  of  Paris ;  and  would  haTej 
elected  *  his  friend*  Malevtlle  as  hia  tufytint;  but  the  momeataiy 
Minister  of  the  Intenor  (miuistre  h  hi  minute,  p.  150),  mortified 
and  dismayed  at  the  confusion  he  had  helj'ted  to  create,  declined 
the  retrograde  honour,  and  vi'iih  great  difficulty,  and  not  witbooCj 
personal  danger,  made  his  escape  bark  tn  ihe  Rue  de  Crenelle; 
whence,  howeter,  about  ten  that  night,  he  was  finally  expelled  by 
Ledru-Rollin — destined  lo  be  himself^  nfier  a  short  and  turbulent 
administration,  extruded  with  still  less  ceremony  than  MM.  Du- 
chatet  and  Maleville. 

M.  Hegnauh,  in  pursuing  bis  mun  object — the  apology  of  ibe 
Provisional  Government — very  naturally  and  logically  justifies 
their  proclauiaiion  of  the  Republic,  and  tbcir  assumption  of  a 
dictatorial  power,  by  the  ready  and  universal  assent  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  he  maliciously  enough  signalizes 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  forward  of  these  deserters — dis- 
tinguished generals— eminent  public  functionaries — heads  of  ibe 
law — ilignitaries  of  ibe  church — legitimist  and  even  Orleaoiilj 
deputies,^ and  he  quotes  a  number  of  piquant  examples  of 
he  calls  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  'wretched  specimci 
cowardice'  and  '  lying  declamations  of  ambition.* — (p.  b9.) 

As  early  as  the  27th  Marshal  Bugeaud  (whose  pretended  re- 
monstrancfs  ngaintit  the  abdication  M.  Regnault  has  copied  from 
M.  Lamarlinc's  romance) 

*  considered  it  ]m  duly  to  place  bis  sword  at  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  just  establlUicd.' — p.  80. 

And.  in  addition  to  this  official  uflcr,  he  wrote,  says  M.  Regnanll, 
repealed  letters  to  M.  I.amnrtine,  'professing  the  must  absolute 
devotion  to  the  Republic,*   (ib,) 

We  cannot  lake  upon  us  to  deny  this;  but  we  know  that  the 
Marshal  wrote  a  contemporaneous  letter,  to  say  that  the  offer  of 
his  swoid  was  fur  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and  this  offer 
waspiohably  addressee!  to  M.  Lamartine,  for  a  reason  inadvertently 

*  M.  Rvgrault  mBkca  h«n  a  iliKbt  niiiuLc,  Tht  Miniiterof  CWimctt*.  win 
occupied  l)>cliulrl  «&ri  Id  llivHatnv  Office,  wu  M.  Cunla-GfidAUM.  II.  do SAlrAudjr 
wu  MiuulcT  or  PMie  IiittrucU«n,  and  IJred  «t  tlie  opi-asile  side  o(  tlw  iiTMt. 
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giren  by  M.  Renault  himscir — tlial  lAmartinc  was  at  (hat  moment 
notoriousl)'  struggling  against  the  Katlical  portion  of  the  nen* 
Government,  and  that  tho«e  who  hated  and  d^spispd  his  antc- 
cedcDt  folly  were  anxious  at  that  moment  (o  strengiben  Lis  hands 
Bgainst  the  terrors  of  the  red  Republic. 

M.  Thiers 
*  to  the  6rBt  overtures  made  to  hira  as  to  his  atlhesioa  to  the  Republic 
aiiAnered  at  once,  *'I  adhere  entirely.  The  monarchy  15  finL5he<l — 
comfitetely  fiiii«tied.  Those  people  [meaning,  we  suppose,  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  wlio  never  had  a  worse  friend  than  Iiiraself ]  have  thruMTi 
themselves  headlong  into  an  abyss,  out  of  which  tki?i/  never  etm  rise."  ' 
—p.  82. 

*  When  asLed  for  a  written  adhe«ion  [the  poor  Ilepublic  was  already 
canrasnog  for  recomniendationa],  he  answered,  *'  What  use  of  oae? 
my  adherence  Is  complelc,  and  nilhuul  ruscr\'e;  but  I  will  mud  one  to 
the  IVovisional  Government,  if  it  is  desired." ' — 16, 

And  accordingly,  next  day,  his  friend  ^l.  Alerruau,  editor  of 
the  CottstihUionnel,  brought  to  the  Hi^lcl  de  Villcand  delivered  to 
M^^.  Laraarlinc  and  Marrait  the  oiSnal  adhesion  of  M.  Thiers 
to  the  Republic, — Jd. 

Rut  the  friends  of  M.  Thiers  will  probably  sny  that,  like  NLar- 
shal  Rugeiud.  he  made  this  demonstration  to  AI.  Lainarlinc  as 
the  champion  of  order. 

'  M.  liiiflore  Ijacroix,  an  old  republican,  happened  to  be  on  business 
■t  General  LeDiortcif-rc's,  when  an  officer  came  in  who  protested,  with 
extraonlinary  vehemence,  his  devotion  to  the  republic.  **'  He  wa»,*'  he 
said,  "  a  republican  of  '93,  and  his  principles  ha4l  never  varied."  He 
lavi4.lied  some  very  dwrcspeclful  epithets  on  the  cx-moiiorch  when  he 
was  ^onc.  M.  I^crnix,  who  did  not  recognise  him  as  an  old  rf]ml)- 
lican,  u.ski-d  the  luunu  of  this  enUiusiast.  It  was  a  general  olHcer, 
a  few  tlays  before  ^de-de-camp  to  the  King/ — p.  83. 

On  this  point  >vc  believe  that  JSI.  Isidore  Lacroix  was,  as  'nld 
Republicans'  so  ufien  happen  to  be,  totally  mistaken.  There  is 
not,  we  are  satisfied,  any  one  of  the  king's  oidc-dc-camps  of  whom 
anMhing  of  the  kind  coultl  be  true. 

The  ctmduct  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Clergy  was  not 
intrinsically  more  rcspertable,  and  wns  relatively  1  cms  so,  as  ihey 
veiled  thtfir  tergiversation  under  the  commonplaces  of  religious 
cant.  On  the  evening  of  the  'i4tb  February,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  excused,  wc  may  almost  say  applauded,  this  insurrection  in 
a  pastoml  charge,  beginning — 

'  Tn  presence  of  the  great  event  nf  which  the  capital  has  been  the 
theatre,  our  Jir$t  feelittg  lias  been  tu  weep  over  tbu  lot  {de  pleurer  sur 
U  sort)  of  the  victims  whom  death  has  struck  in  no  unexpected  a  way. 
"We  weep  for  them  u/i,  because  they  are  all  oiu*  brothers  ;  we  we^p  for 
them  because  we  have  learned  once  more  all  that  iberv  is  in  the  heart 
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of  the  people  of  Pari*,  oT  dishtierestetlness,  ot  respect  for  proper  t  if,  end 
<lf  generoxity  ofgentiment.* 

CerUinly  M.  Reg^nauU  is  well  justified  in  protlucing  this  ua 
specimen  of  the  most  abject  subserviency  anil  tartufferie  that  can 
be  imagined  ;  miserable  in  stvle,  ab&artlin  Ui^ic,  nnd  impadenilr 
false  in  facts :  yet  the  prelate  did  not  want  personal  courage.  ni>r 
Vt'os  lie  insensible  to  the  higher  calls  uf  duty;  fur  in  the  snbse- 
I'^juent  insurrection  of  June  he  braved  and  met  death  with  dtt- 
'tinguished  courage;  and,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  he  might 
be  the  rather  inclined  to  brave  it  on  that  occasion^  as  a  compen- 
salion  and  penitence  for  this  dastardly  proclamation. 

The  Abbe  Lacordaire,  a  celebrated  preacher — because  lome 
[indtvidnals  in  the  mob  had  the  honesty  and  decency  to  convey  the 
Lcrucifix  of  tlic  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  neighbouring  church 
^of  St.  Roch — UhAl.  nct-asinu  to  pronounce  from  the  pulpit  of 
i.Notro  Dame  a  grand  eulogium  on 

*  tlie  people — mag-iitflccnt  even  in  it*  au^er  (superbe  tn  sa  cottre), — car- 
rying God  to  tiia  altar  in  llieiiiidiiluf  uiiiver?«al  rt-ypect  aud  adomtions.* 
^p.  84. 

Wc  know    not  what  excuse  this  Abbe  might  have  fur  thus 
flattering    the    plunderers    of  the  Tuileries,  the   Palais  Ku^al, 
Neuilly,  lie,  but  we  know  he  bad  his  reward— he  was  elected 
iinlo  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  made  a  sensation  by  his 
I  clerical  costume,  and  none  by  his  talents,  and  he  soon  disappeared 
rom  ihe  political  scene.      Happy  if  he  had  never  come  on  iu 
'Some  of  the  secular  clergy  also  bad  the  weakness  to  attend  and 
Hze  the  newly-planted  trees  of  liberty,  and  to  repeat  an  im- 
pious formula,  invented   for  them  by  the  radical  journalists,  tliot 

•  the  first  tree  of  liberty  was  the  cross  of  Calvary !' 

The  high  Dignitaries  of  the  Law  were,  if  possible,  worse. 

M.  Seguier,  Premier  Prtsideiit  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  (the  Jew 
Cremicux)  (o  the  courts  of  law,  addressed  him  in  this  servile 

*  The  Court  of  Appeal,  ele\-ated  [rfhauss^"]  at  this  moment  by  your 
pre«erice,  JV.  le  Ministrf,  owes  its  iiistitulioii  ntarly  fifty  years  sinoc  10 
tliu  French  Hepuhlic.  Ttic  magistmte  vho  has  liie  honour  of  address- 
big  you  has  seen  from  hix  seat  fire  ijorcniments  jtass  in  sttccessinn ; 
the  sixth  era  brings  iis  Imck  tlii;  Hepuhlic — tu  be  tbis  time  t*tabli*lied 
and  conM>)idateil  wisely  and  pomianentlv,  and  to  hpcome  the  happy 
rival  of  her  prosperous  sister— the  Amerioun  Republic.' — p.  87. 

•The  m.'^istrate  who  had  the  honour  of  ofldrctsing*  tbii 
mushroom  minister  did  not  mention  that  he  himself  had  sn-orn 
to  all  those^rt;  Qoverumcnts  an  oath  uf  fidelity  and  bad  perjured 
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himself  to  all ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  at  that  signal  rrlri- 
bution  of  which  the  whole  French  Revolution  has  afforded  such 
a  series  of  examples,  that  the  first  important  measure  of  the 
minister  thus  indecently  flattered  was  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow 
over  in  any  modern  society  aimed  at  the  ^enernl  administration  of 
law  and  justice  as  well  as  at  personal  rig-hts  and  interests,  in  the 
decree  for  the  amovibiUt^ — political  dismissal — of  the  judges— a 
measure  so  monstrous  itiat  we  do  not  believe  that  even  such  a  man 


ILu^i»uic     a\r  uidiisiiuus    »uiii  nc  uu  iiufc  uuitctc  luuk  outi  sut^u  a  »tau  _ 

OS  CrcmicuK  durst  have  proposed,  or  such  madmen  as  the  Provi-  I 

sional  Government  hare  sanctioned  it,  if  the  base  conduct  of  the  I 

Courts  on  this  and  on  former  nnalog^ous  occasions  had  not  di>-  I 

credited  the  existing  judges  in  the  eyes  of  the  people — even  of  the  ■ 

populace — who,  whatever  their  own  conduct  may  be.  arc  shocked  V 
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populace — who,  whatever  their  own  conduct  may  be,  arc  shocked 
Co  see  such  active  apostactf  in  men  engaged  by  such  a  station,  if  by 
DO  higher  motive,  to  something;  of  dignity,  or  at  least  of  decency. 

In  excuse  for  M.  Seguier,  it  is  alleged  tbal  he  was  doting; 
but  what  were  all  the  other  magistrates,  la  whose  noiue  and 
presence  he  spoke  ? 

M.  Dupin.  now  the  foremost  anti-revolulionist  in  France,  was 
Procureur  Genirai  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  moreover  the 
confidential  law  adviser,  and  we  may  say  private  friend,  of  Louis 
Philippe;  he  too  saluted  the  Jew  minister  with  an  eulogistic 
prospect  of  the  new  era,  which  included  (more  iu.6)  a  sharp  nod 
malicious  innuendo  against  the  very  system  of  which  be  had 
been  one  of  the  main  authors  and  supporters  : — - 

'  The  new  Gnr^rufitrnt  wi3]  be  the  government  o/'tliecoimtry  iy  the 
country.  It  will  be  the  (^vernmeiit  of  the  Common  wealth  itself — 
that  oftlie  rigtiiA  of  all — of  the  public  hkterests  premUing  ote^r  indi- 
vidual egotisms — a  govemraeiit  of  probity,  that  punishes  corrupliortf 
rebukes  verialitj/,  prvfccutcs  raalrcrsation,*  &c.  &c. 
Our  readers  who  recollect  the  rases  of  Oisquet,  Teste,  Cubieres, 
&c.,  and  that  wi-rup^tion  was  and  still  Is  the  most  touimon 
charge  made  against  Lcmis  Philippe's  administration,  will  sec 
that  every  word  of  M .  Dupin's  harangue  was  an  epigram 
against  the  late  Government,  i^nd  when  next  day  the  Court  of 
Cassation  proceeded  in  a  body  to  address  the  Pro\isional  Govern- 
ment, M.  Du])in  signalized  himself,  according  to  M.  Kegnault, 
by  the  viiciferous  intonation  with  which  he  led  the  shouts  of  Viv^ 
!a  Hi^publitjue  ! — hut  be  shot,  adds  M.  RrgnauU,  beyond  his  mark. 
So  violent  a  7cal  seemed  unnatural  and  suspicious.  In  so  delicate 
n  case  the  Provisional  Government — as  M.  Hcgnault  surmises — 
would  have  forgiven  M.  Dupin,  iht;  agent  and  friend  of  Louis 
Philippe,  some  degree  at  least  of  reserve — but  they  were  disgusted 
at  his  zeal,  and  they  came  lo  a  resolution  lo  dismiss  him  (p.  WO). 

They,  no  doubt,  wished  to  do  su  ; — but  tbey  dared  not ;  and  it  is 
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not  improbable  that  ^^.  Dupm  la&y  have  iaiken  ibe  very  promi- 
nent pnrt  assi^eil  to  him — and,  pcrhnj^,  a  little  eia^eratcd 
by  M.  Kc^nauU— in  order  that  theif  might  have  no  pretence  iot 
diimiflsins  him  fn>m  an  office  by  which  he  thought  he  coultl  Apjiljj 
some  tlrag  on  tlip  revolutionary  engine. 

M.  Re£;naull  ^'ucs  on  to  add  to  these  and  other  tritiea  demoi^^ 
ttratifnis  dc  la  jkut — some  mensimrfhres  diclamatioiis J  oi  auibiiious 
men  endeavouriair  to  capiivaie  the  eleclnrs' ;  and  be  gives  exiracu 
from  the  electioneering  addresses  of  MM.  Denjoy,  Do  Fallou^ 
and  Montalembert.  avowed  and  eminent  Monarrbists,  profcstii^i 
ihc  sincerity  ol  their   attachment   to  the  KepubUc.      We  ba4J 
before  noticed  with  alarm  and   regret  the  conduct  of  so  mnny^ 
gentlemen  of  hig'h  name  and  character  who  entered  the  Naiioual, 
Assembly  with  tbe  must  solemn  professions  of  fidelity  to  a  form' 
of  government  which  they  hated  in  their  hearts,  and  only  came 
into  the  Assembly  to  harass  and  overthrow.     We  are  well  awars 
of  ibe  apologies  tendered  in  trim  phrases  for  such  cnndact — the 
duty  uf  cndeavuuring  to  save  themselves  and  their  country  from 
inipcndinc;  massacre  and  anarchy — &c.   &c. ; — but    it  must  be, 
admitted  that  M.  Hegnault  and  the  Republicans  de  la  veiUe  hare 
here  the  odrantoge  over  tbe  Republicans  du  Jendemain ;  and  how- 
ever this  grand  tragi-comedy  may  end,  we  cannot  but  think  ibat 
such  an  apparently  spontaneous,  nay  zealous  adhesion  to  the  Hc' 
jntblic  of,  not  an  ignorant  and  ^riddv  populace  only,  but  oi  those 
classes  wtio>  from  their  inieUlgencc,  their  interests,  and  their  feel- 
ings, were  really  adverse  to  it.  sccmsat  first  sight  the  most  disgrace- i 
tul  phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of  France.     The  ferocities' 
of  the  St.  Bartkelemi — nf  the  Dra^onnades — even  of  the  Keign  of  j 
Terror,  had  something  of  enthusiasm,  of  fanaticism — we  do  not  say ' 
to  excuse,  but  to  account  for  ihcm— they  were  lernble.  atrocious, 
but  ai  least  not  contemptible.  like  this  modern  ^(Vout'/^ene.     Oaj 
the  oilier  band,  justice  requires  us  to  add  that  tbe  foci  is  not  yioMJ 
so  bad  as  it  prima  fade  looJts.     It  has  not  arisen  (as  we  have 
formerly  said)  so  much  from  pusillanimity  as  from  iuflift'erencc  and  I 
apathy  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  in  some  at  least  of  th« ' 
more  prominent  instances  from  a  prudence  and  calculation  which' 
M.  Rcgnault  could  hardly  be  expected  to  estimate  with  impartial 
candour.     A  series  of  authorities  so  easily  overthrown  as  every 
Government  since  17H9  has  successively  been — but  cspodally  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  Hundred  D.iy»  «nd  of  July — has,  we  fear, 
extinguished  all  idea  of  stability  in  Fmncc;  after  them,  even  the^ 
juwerful  intellect  and  steaily  hand  of  Louis  Philippe  failed  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  that  idea  of  permanence  to  wliich  alone 
the    feeling  of  a  country  learns   to  attach   itself.      *  Como   like 
shadows,  so  depart,*  might  be  the  motto  of  the  history  of  Govern- 
ment 


ment  m  France  for  the  lut  60  years.  February,  1S48,  was  ibc 
It^icnl  as  well  as  chronoln^cal  continuaLiDn  of  July,  1S30,  as 
that  was  of  March,  1S15,  as  that  was  o(  April,  1814,  and  so 
IwckwarUs  to  I7&9.  In  countries  subject  to  earthquakes  people 
build  of  the  lightest  materials,  and  run  out  of  their  frail  habi- 
tations— quite  indifferent  about  them — at  the  first  movement  of 
the  ground  :  so  it  is  in  France.  We  hare  repeated  some  expla- 
nations suggested  by  the  friends  of  Marshal  ))ugoaud,  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Dupiu,  and  others,  sarcastically  noted  by  M.  KegnauU. 
Those  who  know  the  individual  characters  better  than  we  can  be 
supposed  to  do,  think  that,  the  only  powers  which  afforded  any 
chances  np:r)inst  chaos  beinfr  the  Army,  the  Magistracy,  and,  in 
the  provinces,  the  Clersry,  it  was  the  justifiable  hope  of  maintain- 
ing and  directing  these  conservative  elements  which  prompted 
those  adhesions  to  the  young  Kepuhlic.  Such  considerations— 
valcant  quantum  valere  possint — may  account  for  the  conduct  rf 
some  eminent  individuals;  but  not  at  all  fur  the  surprising  fact 
that,  throughout  all  France,  not  a  single  band  or  even  voice 
should  have  been  raised  against  an  usurpation  so  flagrant. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  anecdotes:  and  here  is  one  that 
throws  some  light  into  the  obscurity  in  which  Lamartine>  Louis 
Blanc,  and  other  advocates  of  the  revolution  have  obviously  en- 
deavoured to  cimceal  the  irregular  and  disreputable  scramble  by 
which  the  Provisional  Government  constituto)  itself  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  :— 

*  Already  had  llie  nominees  of  the  people- — MM.  Marrast,  Flocon, 
and  LnuU  Jtlam- — irisiallwl  iheinselvea  in  ihe  Hotel  de  Ville  when  tlie 
member!*  named  in  the  Chamlfer  arrived  there.  Thtae  last  were  &ttk- 
irig,  in  the  iniiltt  of  t  lie  tumult,  a  room  to  which  they  niiglit  retire  and 
commence  business,  when  they  were  af^rized  thai  there  was  already 
m  Government  al  work  hanl  by.  'With  tlies*  they  with  some  difticulty 
fi>nned  a  junction.  A  question  then  iirose  as  to  their  respective  autho- 
rities, to  wliich  M.  (iamier-1'ag^  at  last  put  an  end  by  saying,  "  Th«e 
gentlemen  t-hail  be  the  .Secrrtanej  of  the  Govertmieut."  MJJ.  Mar- 
rast,  t'locuii,  and  Louis  Btouc  had  something  better  to  do  at  tliat 
moment  than  to  stand  on  pwratmal  punctilios  ;  tliey  accepted  in  ^iltiice 
the  secondary  fxjisitioii,  but,  two  days  after,  numeruus  remaustrances 
arose  from  those  tcfio  had  elected  tfifim,  and  they  soon  figureti 
(JtyurereN()  in  the  same  rank  and  with  the  same  title  as  their  col- 
league.'— p.  68. 

'  Xhosc  ic/io  had  elected  thciKj  being  in  fact  tftemselces  and  the 
staff  and  hungers-on  of  the  two  newspapers. 

We  know  not  how  M.  Lamartine  will  reconcile  the  following 
statement  with  his  account  of  the  mensureii  of  the  Governtaent 
relative  to  the  ex- King.      M.  HegnauU  would  IrausXer  to  M. 
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ttimct  all  tbe  cn^  of  i.  decent  denre  to  faciUuie  the  roval 
departure,  «h>cb  M.  lanMrtiop — so  gratoitoaslj  n  we  bare  hr- 
merlv  ifaon — ■mgaaa  to  hiaidf : — 

'  M.  Xamnt  vn  dwised  witi  tbe  dvty  of  fiiOmriii^  and  iadl^ 
the  liigitiTe  rarcraeii,  mhI  of  ocortag  and  mpmalteaSMig  his  ^i- 
faufcatiiw.  Bat  he  £d  aoC  bke  tbe  task.  He  fc«l  bo  tniiid  to  nwv 
Ibe  ■JMinn  of  3L  CkUUan  Bwnt  to  Cbexboo^  [in  1830],  and  be 
renlTcd  not  to  «t  oat,  nnlen  tbe  pcnooal  «afRT  of  Louis  Philime 
•faooU  be  eaapraaued  by  in  unexpected  arrest,  la  sucb  a  ca«e  lOf. 
Prr^mmtd  I^ateyrie  and  Oscar  La&;ette  were  cbosen  to  accompany 
If .  Matiast.  But  for  tbe  nonent  U.  Harrast  contented  hinuelf  with 
mn£»g  afmt*  to  Ham,  witb  ordent  to  watch  and  faciUtaU  tbe 
•mfaufcalioQ.' — p.  103. 

Onr  readers  will  see  that  this  is  at  rariance  with  M.  XAmartine's 
Ternon  of  the  ajfatr  in  all  its  most  essential  juinis — but  it  is  we 
believe  equally  inaccurate. 

j\L  K^nanlt  is  rerr  naturally  anxious  to  exculpate  Au  omn 
parly  in  tbe  Proriaional  Goremment  from  any  share  in  tbe 
odtooc  measures  metlit&ted  against  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
boldly  cbar^es  M.  Lamartinc  with  conduct  much  more  seriously 
reprelieosible  in  every  piMnl  of  view  than  we  bad  before  heardof : — 

•  •  On  the  27rh  Febniarr  the  Government  received  informatioo  tbit 
tbe  Docbeas  bad  been  arrested  at  NantM.  It  was  oot  true — but  tbe 
report  was  credited.  M.  Julet  de  lastej-rie  hurried  to  the  llotel  d« 
VUle  to  Mlicit  her  release.  All  the  mnnbers  of  the  goTemment 
consented — all  but  one — M.  Lamartine.  **The  people  aluiie,"  said 
be,  "  has  the  power  of  such  a  decision."  To  Jf.  Liutej-rte's  further 
importuiiitr  M.  I^manioe  repHed — "  The  safety  of  the  country  de- 
peuds  on  my  popularity.  I  will  not  rist  it."  It  was  M.  Albert  who 
by  a  warm  in  terpen  tiou  decided  M.  Lamartine  to  relax  his  rigorou» 
determination.  *  *  *  M.  Lamartine,  however,  was  impatient  of 
the  Duchew'a  proximity.  He  had  been  her  warm  friend  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  regency-law,  and  he  feared  that  this  might  render  him 
liable  to  the  .Mupicion  of  some  new  conni%'ance.  «  •  *  He  pro- 
posed to  arrest  the  Duchessi  and  to  retain  her  or  rclt^asc  her  as  cir- 
cumstances might  turn  out.     His  colleagues  refused.* — p.  205. 

This  is  clear,  plain,  and  positive ;  but  to  a  second  editiim  of  M. 
Lamartine's  so-called  'Kefuialion'  of  our  article  on  tbe  Kind's 
escape  (reviewed  in  our  Inst  Number),  he  has  appended  a  Letter 
to  Dr.  Pii'hot — (in  whose  Journal  our  article  had  been  trans- 
lated^— which  wc  suppose  must  be  understood  (tliou^b  it  U 
Btrang;e1y  worded)  as  a  nrtual  denial  of  M.  Regnauli*s  facts. 
Tiie  poet  says: — 

'  I  this  munieiit  am  shown  a  page  of  the  ffistoire  du  Gnuvemement 
Pmvhnirc.  This  hii'torj*  is  certainly  not  written  with  any  unfavour- 
able iutentions  towards  mo  j  but  It  contains  the  strangest,  and  I  believe 
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the  most  involontuy  imputoUoD  tltat  has  reflected  uu  my  name,  tUrough 
I  kaow  not  what  abermtioa  of  facts,  serine,  or  memory/ 
Then  are  quoted  the  foregoing  statements  of  jNI.  Re^nauU, — 
anil  M.  Lamarline  proccctU  : — 

*  To  answer  such  renversemcHS  dc  tats  €t  de  faiU  wonltli  be  as 
puerile  in  me  aa  to  answer  the  charge  of  having,  with  a  muiiket  iu 
my  hand,  presented  the  red  Sag  at  the  Hotel  de  YUlc,  when  in  fact 
I  rejected  it ;  or  of  having  sufrgvnted  the  erection  of  the  guillotine  ia 
the  I'hice  de  hi  Itevoliuioa,  while  I  was  drawing  up  the  decrue  for  the 
abolition  of  the  scaffold.  It*  is  for  my  colleagues,  for  the  Ministers 
present,  for  the  witnt-ssea,  for  the  facts,  to  answer.  One  need  only 
read  the  account  ]  have  alreoity  given,  and  evoke  the  teitimoDifs  I 
have  citetl,  living  and  pre.'icnt  in  such  numbers  all  around  me.  All  is 
there  ! ' — Lettre  de  Z-amariine,  [>.  9. 

Now  we  beg  leave  to  ask  if,  un  an  occasion  in  which  be  was 
forced  to  notice  vhat  be  calls  tbe  strangest  iinpotatlon  ei'er  made 
on  his  character,  it  would  not  have  been  more  natural,  more 
easy,  and  above  all  more  satisfactory,  inslcad  of  such  rignmrolc 
as  we  have  just  copied,  to  have  simply  said  that  M.  Ke^nault'a 
story  was  altogether  a  mistake  or  a  falsehood  for  which  there 
was  no  foundation  whatsoever.  Instead  of  this  plaJa  course, 
tbe  strongest  word  of  direct  contradiction  that  be  employs  is 
re/tvtrsemerU,  which  we  cannot  understand  to  mean  more  than 
misrepresentation — not  absolute  falstly.  We  wish  he  had  slated 
the  fiicis  which  he  alleges  were  misreprtsented.  Then  be  rides 
off  from  the  question  to  his  own  personal  glorification,  by  re- 
calling to  our  recollection  bis  great  tricolor  speech,  and  his  pro- 
posal for  tbe  ab(}lition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  in  reply  to  the 
imaginary  charges  of  patronizing  the  red  flag  and  tbe  guillotine. 
Would  11  not  have  been  as  well  to  answer  in  one  word  the  spe- 
cific charge,  as  to  conjure  up  imaginary  ones?  Then  be  appeals 
to  numerous  witnesses  and  abundant  testimonies.  Why  does  be 
not  specify  them  ?  Why  does  he  not  quote  any  one  of  them  fully 
and  distinctly?  It  is  hut  charitable  to  believe  lliat  it  is  M.  La- 
niartinc's  poetical  habit  of  amplification  and  verbiage  that  baa 
made  bim  put  his  answer  in  such  ambiguous  and  slippery 
phrases  ;  hut  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  hnn  tliat  sucb 
a  kind  of  reply  is  much  more  'puerile'  (to  use  bis  own  expression) 
than  a  simple  and  direct  negative  to  so  simple  and  direct  a 
charge  would  have  been.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  M.  Reg- 
QBult's  rejoinder:  for,  evasive  as  M,  Lamartines  denial  may 
seem  when  critically'  examined,  it  is  undoubtedly  meant  to 
convey  to  the  public  a  contradiction  of  M.  Kegnault's  facts.  We 
confess  that  we  put  couaiderable  cuniidence  in  M.  Kegnault's 
stMementa.  He  is,  as  M,  Lamartine  admits,  personally  favour- 
able 
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able  to  him,  and  indeed  does  ample  justice  to  the  coura«re  and 
eloquence  by  which  he  restrained  and  guided  the  Arst  tumultuarj 
impulses  of  the  Rerolulion.  We  may  add,  too^tbat  M.  Kegnault 
— though,  of  course,  M.  Ledru-Rollin  is  bis  sperial  hero — is 
inclined  to  Sjtcak  favourably  of  all  ibe  Provisional  Governmeni.and 
seems  in  general  very  impartial  between  tlieni.  In  bis  book 
the  whole  B0(|ucnce  of  Louis  Blanc's  pretensions  and  maDceuiiTes, 
and  the  various  steps  and  motives  by  which  the  Provisional  Go- 
rernmcnt  came  lo  divide  itself  into  two  parties,  are  stat^  with 
more  precision  and  candour  than  we  have  clsewbcrc  seen,  and 
in  this  respect  certainly  the  work  will  be  to  Ibe  historian  a  useful 
corrective  of  ihe  rliodomontades  of  l^imartine  ami  I^uis  Blanc. 

He  confesses  that  M.  Lcdru-Rollin's  administration  was  violent 
and  thorough-going<^but  adds  that  it  was  only  what  such  times 
requircil.  While  his  under-socretary,  M.  Jules  Farrt,  had  fre- 
quent *  scruples  on  the  legality  of  this  or  that,  Ledru-Rollin  was 
inclined  to  make  verr/  short  work  of  all  such  difficulties'  (p.  IS?)- 
M.  Regnaalt  evidently  does  not  think  that  the  strong  political 
ineasnres  of  Ledru-Rollin  need  any  apology;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rather  blames  him  for  being  occasionally  too  good-humouredly 
accessible  lo  mM/<mi/e  influences^ — but  he  is  very  anxious  to  dis- 
culpatc  him  from  some  personal  imputations  which  have  been 
made  against  him.  For  instance — in  answer  to  the  rumours  of 
nocturnal  orgies,  in  wliicU  floods  of  champagne  inspired  certain 
Bacchanalian  ladies,  M.  Regnault  admiis  that  after  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  the  ministerial  day,  about  midnight  or  even  later, 
M.  Ledru-Rollin  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  few  chosen 
friends — but  asserts  that  their  lively  conversation  constituted  the 
whole  entertainment — no  liquor  of  any  kind  hanng  ever  been 
introduced  hut  that  innocent  auxiliary  to  French  parliamentary 
eloquence,  eau  siicr/r.  No  female,  it  seems,  ever  appeared,  ex- 
cept, if  it  be  an  exception,  Madame  Dudcvant,  alias  Monsieur 
George  Sattd.     She  sometimes  came— 

*  lew,  however,  to  join  in  the  conversation  than  to  take  (he  opportunity 
of  reconimendinfr  some  poor  protigh  lo  the  minister ':«  patronage. 
Si>ariug  of  words  and  resented  in  Iter  maimers,  ilie  great  writer 
playeii  the  solicitor  with  remarkable  modesty ;  while,  on  his  part,  in 
thi^e  cordial  meeting?  M.  Ledru*Ilolliu  seemed  to  hide  away  his  port^ 
ft;uille,aiid  to  abdicate  Uiy  niinisttT— all  were  equals.' — (p.  158.) 

This  last  observation  seems  peculiarly  superfluous  under  the 
proclaimed  reign  of  t^gtilitr,  an<l  as  applicu  lo  a  little  circle  of 
pure  republicans.  What  would  be  thought  even  in  aristocratic 
England  if  some  ono  should  tbink  it  flattering  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Hume  Department  to  record  that  in  his  evening  society  Sir 
George  Grey  appeared  to  forget  VVhilehall,  and  actually  treatcil 
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.  Corncwall  Lewis  and  Mr.  Xfonckton  Milnes  as  bis  Dquals? 
Rcgnaulfs  obaenation  seems  to  ug  mlher  to  imply  ihe  very 
reverse  of  wliat  it  a&scrts. 

The  foltonino;    ansiver  to  some  scandal  about  MWe.    Rachel 
makes  somelbiiic'  of  tbc  satiie  unfiivourabic  impression  : — 
m^  '  Twice  M.  Ledrn -Roll  ill  gave  aucJiencea  to  Mile.  Rachel.    An  eo- 
tafghtened  athnirer  of  talent,  ami  himself  a  praotitiocicr  in  the  art  of 
Vwatory,  he  took  an  interf-rii  in  questioning  the  celebrated  tragedian  on 
the  subtleties  of  an  art  which  is  the  outwanl  jrannent  of  eloqiteuee. 
Here  it  moflt  be  admitted  M.  Ledru*IiolHn  was  blanieable.     It  would 
have  been  Itetter  nuc  to  have  received  ut  all  a  yoiuig  woman  of  easy 
nuuiners — (maurs  facilcs);   but  the  little  mystery    (/»<'«  dt  ni>/st'tre) 
that  was  niadc,  the  free  access  which  50  many  persons  had  at  all 
moments  to  the  minUtfr*!)  cabinet,  e^^med  to  protect  such  visit.-)  from 
any  equivocal  interprelittioii ;  yet  his  enemies  were  not  slow  In  teach- 
ing him  that  a  public  man  should  respect  even  appeanircos,' — p.  159. 

M.   Rcgnault  complnlns  that   M.  Ledru-RoUiu,  as   being  the 
must  prominent  figure   in   the   revolution,  was   loaded   b^  the 

rcllnnists  witb  the  faults  of  others  ; — 
Gariiier-ragiTi  and  Pagucrre  took  a  fancy  to  go  sporting  to  Chan- 
tilly. — This,  laithcul  LeiHg  itbsolutely  HanuubU,  wafl,  it  may  be  ad- 
niittedj  indi^ireet,  if  not  inJecent.  The  impartial  public  wondered, 
the  hostile  public  called  it  scandalous,  but  all  agree*!  that  ilie  oRender 
must  needs  be  the  luxurious  minister  of  the  Interior — the  new  Iknras, 
—who  chose  to  play  the  prince  and  lake  hi<t  royal  diversion  in  the 
domains  of  the  great  CondL-.  M.  l.«dni-lii)llin  published  a  refutation 
of  the  calumny — but  many  who  heard  the  charge  did  not  6«e  the 
^ideijial,  and  still  credit  the  accusation.* — p.  160. 

P  M.  RegnauU  is  below  the  mark  when  he  qualifieft  the  princelji 
pastimes  of  the  broker  and  the  bookseller,  suddenly  translormed 
inU.1  Ministers  of  State,  and  thus  inv.iding  the  private  property  ui 
Ihe  Due  tl'Aumalc,  as  only  indiscreet  or  indecent.  They  were, 
aj  tbe  *  hostile  '  public — that  is  nine-tenths  of  mankind — thougbt. 
impudent  and  scandalous ;  and  tbe  more  so  as  this  very  amuse- 
ment of  the  ch'.tsse  hail  been  one  of  the  commonplace  Iojhcs  oi" 
ridicule  and  odium  lavished  by  the  (iarnicr- Pages,  Pagnerrcs, 
and  tutti  (ptanti  against  the  royal  family  ;  it  used  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  tbe  most  outrageous  libels  and  tbc  most  brutal  caricatures, 
and  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  celebrated  by  a  calemboui^ 
of  the  same  stamj>— *  k  Rot  a  ct6  chased  (cbasser)  it  Rambouilltt.' 
It  is  some  consolation  to  think  how  soon  these  c/iasscurs  de  nrif, 
Pog^s  and  Pagnerre,  were  chaxtex  in  their  turn. 

Another  story  was  that  an  actress  had  treated  herself  to  ft  set  of 
ornaments  of  tbc  price  of  2.%00O  francs,  but  the  jeweller — unable 
otherwise  to  obtain  payment — was  forced  to  Lave  recourse  to  the 
law,  upon  whicb  a  powerful  protector  of  tbe  lady  interfered  and 
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threatened  the  legal  functional^  wifh  iminetliatc  distn'is&al  if  he 
shuuld  dare  to  execute   hts  nril.     '  Who  could  tbis  iiowerful 
protector  be,   if  not   M.  Lcdru-Ridlin?*     Not  at  all,  says  M. 
Kcgnnult ;  it  was  another  eminent  tawver  :  one  *  JI.  L.  - .  D-.  .»j 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  defending  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  ei-- 
tended  bis  benevolence  on  this  occasion  to  beauty  in  distress.' — ■, 

f>.  IGl.      All  these  explanations  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  un- 
iickj  for  M.  Ledru-Rollin  that  public  opinion  was  so  ready  toj 
credit  such  stories. 

While  M.  Uegnault  takes  the  trouble  to  refute  these  pec- 
cadillos, he  slurs  over   very  sUghlly  M.   Ledru-Rollin's  grnud 
exploit — the    invasion   of  all    the   Departments    by  those  cele- 
brated Commissaires  of  Government,  of  which  Jerome  Patorot. 
gave  an  account  %q  amusing,  but  much  below  the  real  enormity  j 
of  that  transaction.     The  selpclion  and  mission  of  these  procon- 
suls uas  the  most  indecent  and  tlespotic  act  of  the  whole  of  M. 
Ledru-Rollin's  administration.     Caligula's  choiceof  a  consul  was  ^ 
hardly  less  insane,  and  much  more  innocent.     One  of  M.  Reg*' 
nauli's  excuses  for  M.  Ledru-Rollin  is  the  difficulty  of  (indiagj 
all  of  a  sudden  eighty  or  ninety  persons  i\\  for  such  a  mission^] 
and  then  he  adds  that  the  worst  choices  were  not  Nf.  Ledru-j 
Rollin's  4nvn,  and  he  instances  the  worst  of  all,  which  be  says: 
was  made  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
(p.  306).     As  the  Archbisbt)j)  is  dead,  M-  Regnault,  wc  tbinki 
ought  lo  have  exhibited   his  proof  of  the    Prelate's   inteifer-, 
ence.     We  furmerly  alluded  to   this  case  as  far  ns  it  was   ihef 
developed.     It  deserves  to  be  more  fully  tnld.     A  palnot,  call* 
ing  hmiscir  by  the  fanciful  name  of  Riancourt.  was  appoinlc 
Comuiibsary  at  Havre  :  but  while  there  exercising  his  omnlpolei 
aulhuiity  he  was  recognised   by  an  escaped  Jor^t  as  a  membt 
of  his  own  degratlod  class — a  fellow-convict!      Tbis  man, 
uaiue   I'uucjuc,  was   not  slow  lo  avail  himself  of  his  discovery^ 
and,  ublsining  a  private  audience,  he  menaced  the  great  fun< 
liooary  wlih  immediate  detection  and  ruin  unless  he  paid  largelj 
for  bis  silence.     Riancourt  seems  on  this  emergency  to  ban 
preserved  his  jjresenceof  mind  ;  he  admitted  that  his  old  friend's 
expectations   of  sharing   his  good  fortune   were  not  unreason- 
able,   and    he  nppoinied   him    his  secretary.     What   afterwards 
may  have  passed  between   thcni  we  know  not ;  but  Riancourt 
soon  found  that  his  friend  was  an  incubus  whom  it  would 
convenient  to  get  rid  of;   and  he  did  so — by  enticing  him,  und< 
a  deep-laid  pretence,  into  a  wood  a  short  distance  from  the  towi 
and  iheie  murfieritif/  him  !     .Such  a  case  gives  credibility  to  tl 
terrible  rumans  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Paul  Fcval,  while  lis  vesol 
exhibits  unequally  monstrous  instance  of  the  perversion  of  criinii 
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law  in  France.  The  case  and  the  crime  were  fully  prorei],  and 
the  jur>*,  of  cnursej,  found  Riancourt  (whose  real  name  turned  out 
to  be  Martin)  guilty— but  saved  him  from  capital  punishment  by 
aUmilting  attenuating  circumstances-^evciy  circttnutance  of  the 
case  baring  been,  in  truth,  an  aggravation  of  the  murder. 

But  e*'en  the  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  (which  we 
see  good  reason  to  doubt  that  he  ever  gave*)  would  not  be  any 
apology  for  such  a  headlong  uud  improvident  system  of  admmis- 
tration  as  created  the  possibility  of  such  horrors.  And  indeed 
M.  RegnauU's  apology  seems  to  us  to 'make  matters  worse.  It 
pleads  that  M.  Ledru-KoUin  was  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  make  in  many  instances  a  blind  and  adventurous  choice, 
and  yet  it  was  to  sucU  unknown  persons  that  he  commitled  a 
dictatorial  and  irresponsiWe  power  over  all  the  departmenls  of 
France,    Their  commission  contained  this  wonderful  p;u^sage  :— 

*  YoHrpotoers  are  unlimited.  Agentsof  a  revolutionary  authority, 
you  are  yourselves  revolutionary.  1  lie  victory  of  the  people  imposes 
upon  you  the  duty  of  coiujjlftijig  and  consolidating  its  triumph.  For 
the  full  execution  of  that  purpose  you  are  inisested  tcith  its  sove- 
SEIUNTV.  You  are  independent  {vous  ne  relerez)  of  all  but  your  own 
conscieace,  and  you  are  bound  to  do  whatever  circumstances  and  the 
public  safetv  I — [saltU  publU — ominous  reminiscence  of  'i>31] — way 
require.' — (circular  of  12M  March,  p.  201. 

The  paper  proceeds  specifically  to  say — '  The  army  is  under 
your  orders,^  Qiough  it  suggests  great  manaf/cment  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Comtnissaires'  powers  over  the  generals  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  permanent  magistracy,  and  even  the  judges,  it  says — ■ 
'  if  any  of  them  should  appear  publicly  hostile,  your  soverei'/n 
authority  gives  you  the  right  of  suspension.' — p.  ii03. 

M.  Kegoault's  first  defence  of  these  instructions — that  they 
were  misunderstood,  and  thai  M.  Ledru-Rollin  did  not  mean 
what  he  said — is  worth  nothing  in  the  face  of  such  explicit  and 
compreiiensire  terms ;  but  another  reason,  though  irreconcilable 
with  the  first,  is  better  logic,  namely,  that  if  France  was  to 
have  a  Revolution  and  a  Republic  these  violent  measures  were 
indispensable  to  that  object;  nnd  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
powers  thus  conferred  on  the  Commigsnirt^s  were  not  a  whit  more 
outrageous  to  law,  justice,  public  policy,  and  even  public  opinion, 

*  It  vraa  jirovetl  oii  Rlnnciinrl'*  IrinI  llinl  lie  Iwd  \>tt»  wouniled  on  the  1i\\i  uf 
Februarf,  uud  lliat  on  tlie  itrniElh  of  thii  lie  wai  jiatniiiiic^  !)>■  Dr.  Bucliei,  and 
obuiocd  ibe  offi«  of  Cummitaaire.  He  wa*  a  man  of  lomu  wiiicnlion  ;  wnl  i"  lli« 
viciHttuUn  ufan  mlvfiitairuiii  lilV  \\t  Imil  nnc  Itrt'ii  a  lutur  »r  schuolmutef,  ttnu  lu 
tliat  cai^aciljr  li«  ha<l,  In  I&4I>,  vtritlcit  a  Jetlrr  Iv  llie  Ajclili(bo))  ot Romu,  whoae 
auiurcr  1/1  Laiia  l>«  iiteil  to  mako  a  (nriuli!  uf.  But  thne  it  no  tiMtiliuii  ol'  Any 
ncumnwiiilAlian  frum  ibr  Arcbliiibop  of  Paris,  aiiit  we  *ii|i)>oae  ttia  Ittltt  from  ibe 
olbvr  prelalc  was  tfac  ground  of  M.  Kegaault'i  mtitakr. 
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than  tlioge  usurped  by  the  FroTisional  Government  itself.  The 
wholo  Kcvolalion  was  an  amnlgam  of  fraud  and  violence,  and 
HhncoHrt-M'trtin  at  Havre  was  only  an  eia^eraled  instance 
of  Uie  principle  that  w.ts  at  work  in  Paris — where  to  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion  was  a  title  to  place  and  power; 
and  assassination  itself  was  admitted  as  a  claim  to  Goverranent 
patronage.* 

For  another  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin's  famous  circulars  M,  Reg- 
naiih  makes  an  odder  apology.  It  is  that  of  the  15ih  of  Apru, 
I84.S — published  in  the  height  of  M.; Ledru-Rollin's  dissent  from 
the  Moderate  m^ority  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  eve  (lite- 
rally)  of  the  great  Kadicnl  movement  of  the  I6th  of  April ;  in  wbidi 
df>cument  the  postponement  of  the  elections  (at  that  moment  the 
first  object  of  the  red  Republicans)  was  urged  with  great  vehemence, 
and  the  people  were  tohl  that  if  this  point  were  not  ctmceded '  It 
would  \>e  their  dutv  to  return  to  their  barricades  nnd  save  the 
Republic  by  anotfier  revolution.'  This  incendiary  invilalioo  to 
revolt,  issued  by  the  Minister  qftfie  IiderioTf  created  tbe  highest 
astonishment  and  alarm  in  Paris,  and  ^eat  indignation  creo 
amon^jst  his  colleag^ucs  in  the  Government.  M.  RegnauU  does 
not  defend  it,  but  protests  that  M.  Lcdru-RolUn  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  it — and  he  lays  the  blame  on  the  follow- 
ing accidents : — Madame  George  Sand  was,  it  seems,  inlriisled 
by  the  Minister  with  n  great  share  in  the  C4)mposition  of  these 
periodical  bulletins^  under  thcsu|H;r\'isionDf  the  Chefdu  Cabinet, 
viz.  M.  Kegnault  himself;  that  g:entlcmaa  having  authority  tn 
modify  or  aher,  a«  ho  should  think  necewary,  the  drafts  of  the 
epicene  author,  who,  adds  M.  Regnault,  was  very  good-bumooredly 
submissive  to  his  cthtorship.  On  this  occasion  George  Sand,  being 
suddenly  called  out  of  totvn,  left  her  hasty  sketch  for  M.  Reg- 
nault in  a  blank  cover,  which  reached  him  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  news  of  his  mother's  being  at  the  point  of  death.  Ho  had 
only  time  to  forward  the  paper  to  the  primer  without  even  look- 
ing at  it,  and  so  this  celebrated  proclamation  was  published  with- 
out the  revision  of  the  author,  the  correction  of  the  C/ief  da 
Ctthinet,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister,  the  last  of  whom  had 
to  bear  all  the  blame.  Before  the  celebrated  Committee  of  In- 
quiry (in  the  summer  of  1849),  MM.  Jules  Favre  and  Carteret, 
M.  Ledru-Rollin's  own  Under-Secretaries  of  Slate,  gave  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  this  affair  ;  but  accepting,  as  wc  ore  willing 
to  do,  that  of  M.  Regnault,  it  constitutes  no  substantial  defence 
for  M.  Ledru-Rollin— because,  in  the  first  place,  M.  Regnanlt 
admits  that  these  bulletins  were  specially  designed  by  that 
Minister  to  forward  his  own  vieics  against  those  of  the  m^ority 
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f    i^  hit  cdleagxte$.  which  was  already  .•»  gjoss  breach  of  cnnfiilencc 
and  duly ;  scomdly,  because  both  Sand  and  Re^auit,  bis  own 

I  selected  confidants  and  instruments,  were  of  course  well  aware 
of  what  line  he  wished  them  to  takn — antl  the  whole  course  of 
the  hulletins  was  accordingly  what  Lamnrtine  designates  as  in- 
eendiaty  ;  and  lastly,  because  M.  Regnault  cannot  deny  that  the 
sjnrit  o{  this  bulletin  was  in  perfect  unison  with  all  M.  Lcdru- 
Kollin's  own  conduct.      He  was,   in   fact,  at  the  moment  of  its 

>  appearance,  busy  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  setUtion 
which  the  bulletin  theoretically  suggested. 
Indeed  by  far  the  most  curious  and,  for  history,  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  M.  Reffnanlt's  work,  is  the  candour  with  which 
he  prv)ves  the  comiilicity  of  M .  Lc<lru-RoIlin  in  all  the  submersive 
movements  of  the  Ted  party  during  the  reig:n  of  the  Piovisionol 
Government.  This,  we  suppose  any  close  observer  must  have  early 
seen,  and  after  the  wild  attempts  of  June,  1849,  which  sent  M. 
Ledru-RoUin  into  exile,  no  one  could  doubt ;  but  it  was  so  strenn- 
otisly  denied  before  the  Knquftc,  and  at  the  trials  at  Rmrgcs  and 
Versailles — and  so  dissembled  in  the  memoirs  of  Caussidiire, 
Louis  Blanc,  &c.,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  short  summary 
of  M.  ReKaauU's  testimony.  It  is  evident  that  M.  Regnault 
does  not  think  these  machinations  against  a  g;overnment  of  which 
M.  Rollin  formed  a  part  any  imputation  against  his  character. 
^  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  wc.  \Vc  abhor  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Revolution.  We  deplored  the  impwiiion  of  the  Republic. 
Wc  look  on  M.  Le<lru-Rollin  ns  a  French  translation  of  Cattline. 
Wc  lament  the  evils  produced  by  his  first  success,  and  rejoice  at 
bis  subsequent  failure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mainspring 
of  his  patriotism  was  personal  ambition — all  tliis  is  granted; 
but  wc  cannot  deny  his  political  and  personal  consistencj. 
Those  who  approved  his  conduct  on  lUe  24lh  of  February  can 
have  no  just  ground  to  complain  of  the  attempts  of  the  17ih  of 
March,  the  16ih  of  April,  the  13th  of  June.  These  later  insure 
rections  were  all  mere  corollaries  of  the  first.  In  them  M.  Ledru- 
RoUin  was  only  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  'social  and  de- 
mocratic republic,'  of  which  he  b-id  been  the  inost  active  organ, 
and  which  the  country  had  so  readily  accepted  and  as  it  were 
confided  to  his  guanliaiisbip.  Subsequent  events  have  fnlly  justi- 
fied M.  Lcdru-Rollin'slorcaight  and  consistency.  The  Republic 
of  February — such  as  it  was  promised  and  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  VUle— is  already  ^one—^scamotcc — juggled  away,  and 
we  find  in  the  French  papers  of  the  week  in  which  we  write  the 
cry  of  Vive  la  Jicyubliijuc  !  gravely  denounced  as  a  seditious  cry  I 
We  arc  delighted  at  it;  but  wc  arc  not  surprised  that  M.  Le<lru- 
Rollin  should  have  been  of  a  different  opinion  and  have  laboured 
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to  avert  the  overthrow  of  his  principles  and  his  power— mischie* 
VOUB  principles — abused  power— but  not  on  that  account  leas 
'precious  to  him  and  his  parl^'.  With  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, %vhich  may  afford  some  clue  lo  the  apparent  Tiaivcl^  of  M. 
Kegnault's  revclaiions,  we  proceed  tn  give — not  oven  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  general  narrative,  but  a  few  extracts  relative  to  what 
vie  think  will  be  new  to  our  readers — tbc  part  that  M.  Ledru- 
^>lliEi  and  his  clique  look  in  the  successive  seditions  and  insur- 
rections against  the  Government  of  which  the  world  thuughl  him 
BO  influenlial  a  member. 

The  Provisional  Guvcrnmcnl  had  no  sooner  attempted  to  take  a 
regular  shape  than  a  dissension  arose  wtthia  itself.    The  mejoriiy 
On  a  moment's  reflection  were  startled  with  the  personal  import- 
ance which  the  Ministry  uf  the  Interior  and  iis  direct  influence 
both  on  Paris  and  ihc  provinces  gave  to  M.  LedruRollin.    With 
Lis  ruvuluiionary  ardour  and  his  secret  alliances,  so  large  a  share 
of  power  at  the  focus  of  all  movemcnis,  seemed  to  those  less  eilra- 
vagant  spirits  a  very  serious  risk.    Of  this  majority  the  leading  men 
were  Lamartine  and  Mnrrast,  supp^irleJ  by  Marie,  DuponI,  Gar- 
nier- Pages,  and  what  may  be  callea  the  parly  of  thciVd/iomi/.  The 
minority  consiste<I  onlyof  Ledru-Rollin,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  :iiid 
Albert — the  men  of  the  R4furme.    Flocon,  however,  though  at  first 
reckoned  a  follower  of  Ledru-KoUin,  seems  subsequently  to  have 
allied  himself  %vith  Lamartine,  so  far  at  least  as  to  dissuade  Ledru*| 
KolHn  from  violent  measures,     Arago  and  Cremieax  seem  also' 
to  have  been  at  first  somewhat  undecided,  and  lending — and  espe- . 
ciftlly  Cremieux— to  the  Jiefonne  party,  but  to  have  ultimately 
joined  the  uiajorily.     The  first  ntlcmpt  of  the  majority  todiminlsll 
Ledru-Rollin's  influence  was  to  dislodge  the  most  resolute  of  hit' J 
friends  and  followers,  Caussidiere,  frojn  the  prefecture  of  police. 
Dr.  Recurt  was  named  to  succeed  him  ;  ba;  Caussidiere  and 
montaffuartls  were  not  to  be  so  disjiossessed — they  showed  fight— ^, 
R^urt  ami  his  patrons  retre-ited  before  the  risk  of  a  colltsiun,'] 
and  Caussidtere  was  toleraled  for  the  moment  (p.  184).     Th(fj 
majoriiy  agreed  to  meet  in  the  night  between  the  27th  and  S-Slfcn 
of  February  'at  NL   Marie's  to  conceit  measures  for  reducing  the] 
power  of  tlieir  colleague  of  the  Interior,  or  at  least  counteract  in  j' 
his  tendencies.'      Marie,  Marrast,  and  Pagnerre  appeared,  asdic 
the  ministers  Bethrnunt  and  Curnot ;  but  Gamier- Pages  excui 
himself  on  the  pica  of  fatigue,  Arogo  on  that  of  being  sumuionc< 
Uw  late,  and  Lamartine  on  that  of  mistahintf  tfie  day.     We  noliccl 
this  InefTectual  conspiracy  not  only — as  M.  RegnauU  does — as  i 
proof  of  the  serious  discord  which  already,  on  the  third  day  of  il 
existence,  divided  the  Guvcrmnent,  but  as  some  excuse  for  M« 
Ledru-liollin's  private  plottings  against  colleagues  who  it  scemi 
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bat]  bcg;un  by  plutlin^  against  him.  It  also  gives  ui  another 
indicaiion  of  the  Irtmming  policy  of  Lamarline,  ami  of  the  ten- 
dency of  Arago  towards  ihc  minority. 

The  next  step  was  a  public  one  ;  a  decree  of  the  2nd  of  March 
look  the  Ma}'or  uf  Paris  out  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  brou^rht  him  under  ihe  direct  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  Goremmcnt.  M.  Regnault  thus  describes  the 
state  of  the  parties  ai  this  moment : — 

*  The  majority — that  is,  the  Moderates — ha«l  for  them,  besides  their 
owa  prepoDilerance  in  the  Cabiuet,  a  great  portion  of  all  the  legality 
of  Ihc  country — the  functionaries,  the  magistrates,  the  leading  otticer* 
of  Uie  army,  the  mixlerate  ami  patient  republicans  [a  small  boily  we 
iloubt],  and  by  ami  by  amongst  the  jxipulace  the  legions  of  the  ate- 
lier* uatioHttfx,  organized  and  guided  by  Af.  ^larie.  On  Ihe  other 
hand,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  rc-presentalive  of  the  extreme 
and  more  impativnt  republican  ism,  -was  backc^t  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  agitation,  by  all  that  was  alirring,  tioisy,  and  audacious  in  l*aris— 
a  force  formidable  in  every  way — which  was  ready  to  follow  liiui  wher- 
ever lie  would  leiid  them,  but  likely  cuough  to  drag  liim  on  further 
than  ho  might  wiflh  to  have  gone.* — p.  1U9. 

I  In  pursuance  of  this  antagonism, '  whenever  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  felt  himself  thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  he  tried 
some  new  scheme'  (p.  197) — and  one  of  these  was  the  creation 
and  publication  three  times  a-week.  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  R^puh^ 

»7tfMtf,  of  the  spirit  of  which  we  have  just  given  some  specimens. 
The  very  fad  of  one  minister  setting  up  an  official  journal  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues  dissatisfied  them — its  doctrines 
alonned  them.  Meanwhile  the  old  coat-and-waistcoat  iwurffeoisie 
of  the  National  Guard  had  been  exceedingly  angered  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  complete  swamping  of  their  numbers  through  an 
unlimited  interfusion  of  recruits  from  the  classes  of  the  blom^—' 
and  an  edict  of  Ledru-RoUin's  abolishing  the  tall  grenadier  cap 
and  other  badges  of  their  ^«A  companies,  at  inconsistent  with 
equaliti/,  having  addilionaUy  wounded  their  vanity,  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Government  as  a  bo<ly  to  complain  lormally 
of  this  latter  grievance — the  former  was  too  serious  for  open 
remonstrance.     In  his  reply  to  this  deputation  on  the   15lh  uf 

»  March,  M.  Lamarttnc  trmk  occasion,  as  usual,  to  indulge  himself 
in  rhctoiical  ^panchcments,  not  very  obviously  suggested  by  the 
immediate  business  in  hand ;  but  one  of  his  supererogatory  sen- 
tences was  in  itself  pregnant  enough : — he  told  the  deputation  of 
the  bonnets  a  poil  Ibat 

*  The  Frovisioital  Government  ha^  nnt  authorized  anyone  to  addrea 
tlic  nation  in  its  name,  and,  above  all,  in  language  overpowcriug  that 
of  the  law.'— p.  209. 

*  A  direct 
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*  A  direct  accusation,*  adds  M.  BcgnauU — *  almost  a  sentence  o{, 
conilemiution,  s^iost  liis  colleague.'     Encouraged  by  this,  tl: 
National  Huanls,   in  a  subsequent  interview  with   the   Chef 
Cabinet,  boldly  declared  tbpir  intention  of  making  a  tiemonstnttic 
When  M.  Renault  reported  this  to  bis  principal,  Ledru-] 
replied, — 

*  Very  well ;  if  they  make  a  demotut  ration  to-morrow,  / 
thftn  ajuither  the.  dfuj  after  (hat  wiil  serve  tlitm  a*  a  te490H.'—p.  213* 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGih  of  March,  10,000  National  Ga&rc 
accordingly  jtaraded,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  parade  iLeoHJ 
selves,  their  unifurnis,  and  their  grievances,  before  the  sympftM 
thetic  portion  of  the  Government  at  the  M6iel  dc  Villc;  bi 
fotmd  themselves  gradually  enveloped,  bustled,  and  forced  to 
ignouiinious  retreat,  by  the  mere  pressure,  without  a  blow, 
100,000  blouses,  adroitly  collected  aod  directed  by  M.  Ledi 
Rollin  to  give  them  the  promised  lesson.  A  second  and  stilj 
more  formidable  lesson^  however,  was  given  next  day,  the  17i 
March — -and  not  to  the  National  Guard,  but  to  the  Goremmcnt:-] 
150,000  men,  at  tla  instigation  of  lite  minister  of  the  Interior  awlj 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Police^  and  beaded  by  the  clubs,  besieged] 
and  menaced  the  Government — who  very  narrowly  escapeil  •] 
summary  conclusion  oi  all  its  dignities  ;  but,  says  our  author —  i  I 

<  By  tills  demonstration  H.  Lcdru-ttoIUn  did  not  iateud  any  act 
nolence  nor  the  overthnjw  of  the  Government,  hot  simply  a  deploy- 
merit  of  hw  forces — a  review  of  his  battalious — a  waniiiig,  and,  as  itj 
were,  a  petition  to  his  colleagues  for  more  deference  to  his  qjnitioiB/l 
—p.  223, 

How  completely  does  this  simple  cxplaoation  aimibilale  aUi 
the  delusions  and  rhodomonladc  with  whirh  M.  Louis  Blancj 
has  endeavoured  to  varnish  over  this  nuiveiticnt  of  the  17th  oTJ 
March,  which  he  so  byperbulically  calls  'a  day,  the  jrcalesi, 
perhaps^  of  all  lite  days  tluU  live  in  the  memories  of  mankind* 
(Pages,  p.  92.)  '  Et  de  Carvn  pas  uji  mtrf.'  Not  a  word  about] 
Lcdru-Rollin  I 

But  that  powerful  minister  found  it  easier  to  set  bis  mob  is 
motion  than  to  manage  ihcm.  Blanqui  and  the  clubs  outran 
Lcilru-Rollia  and  Louis  Blanc,  who,  seeing  that  their  own  Bank 
was  turned  by  their  still  more  violent  allies,  were  at  last  driver^ 
not  without  personal  danger,  to  assist  their  colleagues  in  quelling 
the  sedition  which  they  themselves  had  created.  They,  boweter^ 
«o  far  succeeded  in  their  original  design,  that  the  Government 
«-as  Irightcncd  into  a  short  postponement  of  the  elections;  and 
it  disgraced  itself  by  an  equally  pompous  and  cowardly  procU* 
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malion,  tbankin|r  the  mob^for  the  violence  under  wbicli  il  was 
quailing.     Tbc  diction,  we  need  out'sa^*,  was  M.  Lamartine's : — 

*  Citizeus  !  The  Provisional  Gov^Tiimtjiit  thinks  it  its  duty  to  thauk 
you  for  the  impofiing  maiiift.'.'itatioii  of  which  you  niatle  yeyterday  »o 

mugnificent  a  ditiplay Peopk>  of  Paru !  You  Jiave  lieen  as 

great  in  thb  manifi-station — so  regular,  w^  well  ordtu-t'd — as  you  were 
braTe  on  your  barricades.' 

And  ibis  to  a  mob  so  outrageous,  that  M.  Kegnault  admits  tbat 
ihcy  frightened  Ledru-Kullin  himself.     He  proceeds: — 

*  This  proclamation  deceived  nobody.  The  majority  of  Ihe  Govern- 
ment thought  it  prudent  lo  apiK'ar  to  associate  itself  to  what  liad  really 
been  a  triumph  to  it-*  enemit« — but  rtwMilmeiit  t*aiilc  deep  in  tlieir  lieorta. 
They  understood  but  too  well  the  lesson  tiiat  they  had  received,  and 
they  reckoned  up  with  alarm  the  Dunicrous  battaliumi  that  wtru  at  tbe 
command  of  their  liaughty  colleague.  The  otficial  tkunkh  to  the  people 
and  the  official  proclamations  were  nothing  but  thiu  veiU  spread  over 
a  deep  wound.'— p,  239. 

This  scene,  adds  M.  Kcgnault,  revealed  to  M.  Ledru-Rollin 
the  immense  force  be  commandal — lie  not  only  hailed  the  clear 
proof  that  he  was  immeasurably  stronger  than  his  rivals  in  tbe 
Gorernmem,  but,  in  the  exaltation  of  bisvanity,  came  back  to 
tbe  flattering  notion  ibal  be  should  be  able  lo  control  even  bti 
more  radical  allies  ;  and  the  insurrections  which  had  cchucfl  that 
of  Paris  alt  over  Europe  were  a  funher  encouragement  to  bis 
ultra- republican  hopes: — Vienna  on  the  I3th  of  March,  Berlin 
on  the  ibib,  Milan  on  ibe  19(h.  V^enice.  Parma,  Modena,  had 
overthrown  their  Governments ;  Tuscany,  Home,  Sicily,  had 
shown  tbe  revolutionary  spirit;  and  Charles  Albert  bad  pro 
claimed  himself  the  ally  and  agent  of  a  general  revolution  in 
luly  (p.  24i). 

The  majority  of  the  Government,  says  our  author,  '  saw  these 
triumphs  of  the  demncraiic  principle  niih  the  sincerest  pleasure, 
but  tbey  bestialed  to  adopt  tbc  warlike  and  aggressive  policy  of  '93, 
to  which  Ledru-Rollin  and  bis  friends  urged  ihcm.^  The  latter, 
therefore,  bad  recourse  to  measures  of  their  own  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  With  these  views  the  attempt  on  Belgium  was 
organized,  under  ihe  connivance  of  Ledru-Rollin,  by  his  crea- 
tures— Caussidierc  in  Paris,  and  Delecluse,  Commiisairc  at  Lisle ; 
and,  '  encouraged  by  these  continental  insurrections,'  the  not- 
nority  grew  still  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  stnmger  jiosiliua  at 
home  (p.  246).  This  produced  the  attempt  of  tbe  16lh  of  April, 
avowe-dly  to  force  the  Government  to  postpone  the  elections  for 
tbe  Assembly,  or  rather  in  foct  to  ovcrtlirow  nnd  remodel  it  into 
tbe  old  '93  type  of  a  Committee  of  PabUi:  Safety.  This  was  to 
bare  consisted  of  Lcdru-Kollin,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert 
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of  the  existing  Government,  with  the  addition  of  Kaspail,  Blan- 
qui,  Kersauste,  and  Cabet,  all  cbicfs  uf  Clubs  called  bj  their 
names.  The  details  of  the  intrigues  by  nbich  the  two  parties 
prepared  for  the  ailark  and  defence,  are  interesting ;  and 
batinpr  some  reticences  and  some  colouring  in  favour  of  M. 
Ledru-HulUn,  ytc  have  no  doubt  that  tbcv  arc  essentially  true^ 
but  they  are  too  long  for  our  space.  The  following  sketch  muU 
■ufiicc.  Lamarttne  and  Marrast  were  the  most  active  of  the 
majority.  Lamartine  hop«l  still  lo  'play  the  jhiratonnerre ;"  he 
endeavoured  to  cajole  sundry  beads  of  the  clubs,  Uarbes,  Blam|ui, 
Sobrierj  &c.,  and  even  took  under  his  prutcction  the  band  of 
ruffians  with  which  the  latter  had  ^rrisoned  No.  16  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli — a  succursah,  or  outwork,  as  it  were,  of  the  Prefecture,, 
of  Police. 

*  CaussidicTC  and  Sobrier  allowed  M.  Lamartine  to  imagine  that  bi*^ 
underliand  play  was  Bucces«fiil ;   ihey  acce]ited  his  conliiionces,  aod 
prufited  by  hid  conni\^)ce  atiJ  ussistauce  to  collect  anus  in  that  sta- 
gidar  citadel ;  and  tliua  under  the  ostensible  patronage  of  LamaniDe>. 
concealed  tlie  real  and  effective  ioHuence  and  direction  of  M.  Ledru- 
Kollin.'— p.  252. 

The  design  of  the  agitators  was  to  assemble  the  clubs  and  all 
the  active  hands  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  to 
inarch  on  the  Government  at  the  Ii6lel  de  Ville;  and  it  would 
no  doubt  have  succeeded  but  for  the  recurring  hesitation  oi  Ledni- 
Rullin,  who  seems  lo  have  been  alarmed  ut  IManqui — between 
whom  and  Ledru-Hollin  the  publication  in  the  Revue  Retrospective 
of  Blanqui's  revelations  lo  the  old  police  (which  publication  tbti 
latter  attributed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior)  had  created  irre- 
concilable  hostility.  To  what  we  said  on  the  subject  of  that 
publication  in  June,  1848,  M.  Regnault  enables  ui  lo  add 
that  the  interview  in  which  Lamartine  condescended  lo  endea- 
vour— and  it  seems  with  some  success — to  gain  over  Blaoquj, 
had  taken  place  several  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
document  '  which  M.  'J'aschereau  published  after  numerous  con- 
ferences at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  with  Ledru- Roll  in, 
Etienne  Arago^  and  Barbes '  (p.  249).  Trom  all  Uiis  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  ihe  iiuhLicntion  of  the  charge  (no  doubt  a 
true  one^  against  DJanqui  was  a  branch  uf  the  grand  struggle 
between  Lamartine  and  Ledru-Kullin.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  iM.  Regnault  asserts  tliat  Blanqui  refused  to  accept  Ledru- 
Roliin  as  one  of  the  Committee  ot  Public  SafetVr  and  was  a 
man  very  likely,  if  the  attack  bad  been  successful,  lo  have  Cun- 
foundud  his  Uustile  ally  with  the  uiher  victims.  M-  Regnault 
does  not  lell  us  this  in  direct  terms,  but  he  gives  us  strong 
indications  that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  litis  inove- 
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ment,  wbich  exhibited  the  stratifre  (if  anyihing  in  thnse  days  were 
strange)  anomaly  of  Lcdru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  at  the  very 
last  moment,   apain  going^  over  to   the  colleagues  they  had  pro. 
scribed,  and  endeavouring  to  resist  the  pressure  they  had  been,  all' 
the  day  and  niglii  before,  labouring  1o  excite. 

But  in  addition  to  whatever  soji  solder  Lamarlinc  may  have 
employed,  Marrost,  on  his  j>art,  had  prepared,  by  measures  l>()th^ 
adroit  and  energetic,  for  the  military  defence  of  the  Iltilel  de  ViUe.' 
He  had  consulted  the  most  cxpeiienced  generals,  and  had  laboured 
to  conciliate  the  National  Guards,  and  between  his  activity  and 
Ledni-Rollin's  indecision  the  result  was  that,  as  on  the  17th  of 
March  the  National  Guards  were  surrounded  and  hustled  down 
by  the  mob,  so  on  the  iCth  of  April  the  mob  was  surrounded  and 
hustled  down  by  the  National  Guards — the  movements  and  re- 
sults on  both  days  were,  as  we  said  in  a  former  Article^  almost 
identical,  only  tliat  the  parties  were  transposed. 

One  of  the  generals  to  whom  M.  Marrast  applied  for  aduce 
and  personal  assistance — it  was  all  that  those  officers  could  give, 
as  the  troops  were  sltll  excluded  from  Paris — was  General  Chan- 
garnier ;  and  the  importance  of  the  position  he  now  holds  induces 
us  to  extract  the  foHowing  grajduc  account  of  his  appearance 
and  services  on  this  critical  occasion  : — 


*  The  Provisional  Govenunent  had  resolved  not  to  assemble  at  the 
Hfitel  de  ViUe,  to  prevent  (he  risk  of  their  being  alt  caught  in  a  trap 
together.  M.  Marrast,  as  Prefect  of  (lie  St;ine,  oceupietl  that  post, 
and  prepared  himself  for  a  defence  which  was  thought  des|ierate.  It 
waaatill  dotibtful  whether  the  National  Guard  would  answer  the  rappel 
[which  Ledru-RoUin,  at  Lamurtinc'ii  iiivtaiice,  had  luutit  iiiouusialenily 
COnKentetl  to  have  beaten]^  antl  (here  were  in  the  Hotel  uidy  a  hanJfiU 
of  men  to  oppose  the  innumerable  niasses  of  the  invaders.  About  iicx>q 
M.  Lamartiiie  vUiUd  the  ilutel  de  Ville.  "  Well,"  said  M.  JIarrast, 
*' wliat  thiiilv  you  of  the  issue  of  the  day  ?"  "I  liave  made  my  will," 
replied  Laniartine,  "aniJ  placed  Madame  Lamartine  in  aplaceof  Fafety, 
and  am  ready  for  ever)- thing'."  Gecicral  Changamier  arrived  ^oon  after, 
to  offer  his  services  for  Ihe  defence  of  the  Iluiel.  They  wore  joyfully 
accepted.  "Without  loss  of  time  lie  made  a  rapid  insjiectioii  of  the  whole 
building— distribtiied  his  pusts — ainuialing.  clectrifynig  thi?  suldiers 
with  the  Hashing  of  his  eye  and  the  energy  of  his  voice  aiid  ttesturea. 
Tlio^  who  had  seen  General  Chaiignrnier  on  the  field  of  battle  knew 
that  lie  lad  all  the  niMt  brillinnt  qualiues  nf  a  great  otBcer.  Those 
who  now  surrounded  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  ostouaded  at  the 
sudden  nietamorfihoM  made  in  him  from  the  moment  that  hea&sumed  the 
militar}-  command  of  the  place.  It  was  no  longer  the  liame  utau — his 
eyes  shot  fire— hii*  forehead  seenietl  dilated — his  physiognomy  took  a 
nobler  air  of  enthu^ia^m  ami  joy.  His  orders,  equally  rspiil  and  precise, 
■    gave  new  life  to  ttie  troojis ;  wlien   lie  cominatidcd  a  laovemeot  (hey 
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leaped  rather  than  marched  to  execute  it.  All  hearts  were  magDetbed 
by  hi*  hiflueiicCT  and  the  only  anxiety  was  to  cluse  with  the  eaitnj-. 
Never  n-a5  .teen  a  stronger  instance  of  contagious  counige  and  of  titcj 
omnipotence  of  a  maftt-T-miud.  Amiitst  tlie  tzreater  prepaxatioos 
Genoral  did  not  omit  ihu  ^niall  dclail — the  iiU|>ctuo($ily  of  Im 
nienl^  did  not  diiiturb  the  arcurac}-  uf  his  coup-d'oul.  At  oi 
meat  he  whispered  Marrast:  ''Tmo  of  tlio^e  officers  looked 
ceited — I  calle«l  them  out  from  the  rauka  and  said  to  them,  I  see 
are  mea  of  head  and  heart,  I  attach  you  to  my  penton.  You  shall 
at  my  side  dtirinG;  the  action.  And  nor,"  he  addcd^  "I  can  do  vrl 
I  will  with  them. '  '—p.  296. 

It  seems  Tcry  fortunate  that  Genera]  Changamier 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Goi-emment.  The  Natic 
Guard  answered  the  call  that  the  hcsitatiog  and  undecidc 
Lcdru-Rullin  had  ordered.  Chnngarnier  skilfully  directed  tbctfl 
general  morements  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  so  as  to  inter-f 
cent  and  outflank  the  masses  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  cut] 
off  from  each  other,  intercepted,  pressed  back,  and  dispersed! 
almost  wilhi>ut  a  blow;  their  discomfiture  ivas  complete. 
National  Guard  had  its  revenge.  The  Provisional  Govern-j 
mcnt  was  saved,  and  Ledru-UolUn  and  Louts  Blanc  took  nothiiwj 
by  thi^r  movement  but  increased  unpopularity  with  the  Nationall 
Guard,  and  the  serious  resentment  of  their  own  party,  who  attri* 
buted  to  them  (very  justly,  it  seems,  as  regarded  Lcdru.-Bollia)| 
ihis  ridiculous  defeat ;  which  was  followed  by  the  recall  of  the] 
army  lo  Paris,  and  the  exhibition,  on  the  20tb  April,  at  a  gTaii4J 
review  at  the  Arc  de  Triompke  He  i'JStoife,  of,  as  they 
400,000  bayonets,  all  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
authorities,  and  finally,  on  the  24lh  of  April,  by  the  triumph 
the  Moderates  in  the  general  elections. 

Stime  time  before  this  there  had  occnrred  another  incident  wbichj 
■ — believingas  wedolhat  thearmv  is  destined  in  play  a  great  partii 
the  solution  of  the  enigmatical  state  in  which  France  is  now  place 
— is  worth  recording,  as  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  two  moiM 
influential  officers  of  the  op|K>site  parties.      It  had  become  necc 
sary  to  find  a  more  competent  Minister  of  VVar  than  General  Si 
bervie,  who  had  wc  believe  originally  no  other  claim  to  office 
than  that  he  was  a  grumbler  against  the  old  regime.*      The 
jiorte'feitWe  was  pressed  on  General  Lamoriciijre,  wlio  refused  forJ 
the  very  bad  reason  that  the  army  was  in  a  wretched  si.tte  as  to} 
discipline  and  efficiency,  and  that  it  wonid  cost  any  ofiicer  hii 


*  It  u  a  iliglit  bnt  sigiiificaiit  iniJtcalion  of  lliv  olMcnrity  of  thil  oBtCtT  befon  ' 
n«vo]iUi(m.  and  of  hi*  nullity  iii  olR».  ttiat  we  tuidly  know  wh*t  hit  twoM  n 
Tlw  (  'h*fdn  Cabinet  of  tbe  iJoui«  Deparniif  iit,  luml  aluul  lolf  tbe  tioolu  wliic 
Itun  h.in,  call  Iiim  Suliervir.  anil   llir  ullicn  linve  it  Subenrir,  wliith  latter,  MM  1 
spflUoff  «f  the  official  liH  of  tbe  snnj,  we  toMj  ptnoioe  to  t>e  tbe  rigbt  one  C 
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to  attempt  to  set  matters 
Government  still  prcsscfl  bim,  but  in  vain — he  persisted  in 
bis  selfish  refusal.  They  then  tltouffht  of  Cnvaignac,  a  cnm- 
paralivnly  young  officer,  but  who  had  distin^uishetl  himself  in 
Africa,  and  been  rapidly  promoted  bv  ttie  lale  Government.  At  the 
revolution,  his  claims  as  son  of  one  of  the  Cunvcntionalist  regicides, 
and  brother  of  a  noted  conspirator  lately  deceased,  with  bis  being 
of  the  party  of  the  National,  recommended  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Algeria,  where  be  now  was.  But  he  too  '  not  only  re- 
jected the  offer,  but  did  so  with  indijraatian,  and  in  the  highest 
and  haughtiest  tone'  (p.  325)  ;  so  much  so,  that  Ledru-Rollin 

■  and  Louis  Blanc — men  of  the  R^fttrme — '  indignant  in  their  turn 

■  St  seeing  ft  subordinate  officer  lecture  the  Government  so  cavalierly, 
urged  his  immediate  dismissal.  Their  colleo^ues,  however  [most 
of  them  beiijg  of  the  National  faction],  stootl  by  Cavaignoc,  al- 
leging that  it  would  he  mure  prudent  lu  permit  the  matter  to  go 
to  sleep'  (p.  325).  In  anticipation  of  Cavaignac's  acceptance, 
General  Changarnier  had  been  despatched  at  a  few  hours'  notice 
to  take  the  command  at  Algiers;  but  on  his  arrival  Cavaignac 
informed  bim  by  a  messenger  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  coiq- 
mand,  and  sent  him  a  formal  order  not  even  to  land  ;  and  Chan- 
garnier had  therefore  the  mortification  of  being  forced  to  return 
without  having  quilted  the  ship.  We  can  well  believe  that  such 
iacidenls  have  not  produced  much  cordiality  between  these  two 
officers,  and  that  their  personal  feelings  are  not  likely  to  lessen 
tlicir  jHjliticai  antagonism. 

The  result  of  all  ihese  intrigues  and  manceu^Tcs  on  the  part  of 
M.  Irfdru-Iiollin  was,  as  M-  RegnauU  confesses,  the  very  reverseof 
what  be  aimed  at.  The  delay  of  the  eU-ctions  from  the  9th  April 
to  the  21th — the  fruit  of  his  victory  over  the  bonnets  a  poll — turned 
altc^ether  tu  his  disadvantage.  The  delay  was  improved  by  tbc 
other  party  ;  and  he  found  himself  low  on  the  elected  list,  and  with 
about  half  the  votes  of  Lamartine.  Of  the  inflation  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine*s  vanity  on  this  occasion  M.  RegnauU  gives  us  a  characteristic 
anealote. 

*  It  was  M.  Marrast  wlio  brought  HI.  Lamartine  the  news  of  his 
great  triiimpli  ici  the  ek«tion  for  Paris.  Tlie  poet,  exliaustcd  with 
tho  emotions  of  the  day,  aiul  paipitatiufj  with  expectation,  was  r©« 
poting  Atretchcd  out  on  a  sofa,  witti  u  pel  greyhouiui  at  his  >iide. 
When  M.  Alarrast  onnouuced  the  uumber  of  votes,  M.  lamartine 
starte<I  from  the  t^ofa,  anil  drawing  liim.-ielf  up  to  his  full  height,  with 
his  eyes  nuneti  ajid  \\\a  amis  exteudetl  to  the  sky,  exclaimed,  Me  voilU 
done  piua  ffrand  dc  la  teif  ou' Alexandre  et  Cc'surt  and  then  he 
added,  '♦  At  least,  thei/  say  so.'  * — p.  358. 

Tkfyl     Who?     M.  Lamartine  himself!     Such  absurd  arro- 
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guice,  to  he  so  specdilr  rebuked,  would  almost  juslify  an  appli- 
cation of  La  Fontaine's  lines  : — - 

*  I^  cIk-Iivc  pocore 

S'enfla  si  bien  qu'clle  cr«va.* 

But  we  will  not  speak  so  irreverenllj  of  one  who,  thougb  ch/tif 
in  Lis  sclfiib  ranitv,  is  still  a  true  poet  and  a  ^reat  orator,  and  we 
content  ourselves  with  repeating  that  thn  huhhh  burst,  and  that  at 
the  following  elections  Lamartinc's  name  was  not  heard  of  ihroagh- 
out  France,  or  only  heard  of  to  be  contemptuously  rejected.  This 
reverse  was,  no  doubt,  as  to  him  and  the  silly  motives  tliat  had 
thrown  him  into  the  vortex,  no  more  than  retributive  justice; 
but  on  the  part  of  the  French  people  it  was  a  flagrant  ill' 
Stance  of  caprice,  and,  may  we  not  add,  ingratitude  ?  For,  un- 
douUledly,  be  in  the  first  davs  of  the  revolution  averted  the 
imminent  perils  of  the  Ked  Republic,  and  almost  redeemed  the 
folly  that  let  loose  such  a  monster  by  tlie  courage  with  wbicb  be 
endeavoured  to  bridle  it. 

The  new  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  Prorisional 
Government  was  dissolved  ;  and  here  M.  Renault  closes 
his  history  of  that  mongrel  usurpation,  at  once  so  insolent  and 
so  limid — so  audacious  and  so  incapable.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
natural  limit  to  M.  Regnault's  work  ;  but  it  was  a  convenient 
■one  also.  It  relieved  him  from  the  task  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  4th  and  I5lh  of  May  and  23rd  of  June,  18-18, 
-and  the  13lhof  June,  1849;  from  a  large  and,  at  all  events, 
liinfnrtunate  share  in  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  the 
Ljnind  of  any  impartial  render  to  disculpate  his  friends  Ledru- 
Hullln  and  Louis  Diane — whom  he  has  so  clearly  shown  to 
have  been  the  prime  movers  of  all  the  antecedent  attempts  of 
which  both  the  means  and  the  object  appear  Xft  us  to  have  been 
almost  identically  the  same.  Without  at  all  accepting  as  saiis- 
faciory  M.  Regnault's  apology  for  his  friends,  or  admitiing  the 
accuracy  of  all  his  assertions,  \vc  sec,  as  we  have  said  at  the 
outset,  suflicient  fairness  in  his  disjwsiiion  to  make  us  wish  that 
he  may  continue  his  history  to  the  close  of  liis  own  official  con- 
nexion with  the  Government.  For  he  tells  us  that  after  the 
retirement  of  Ledru-Roliin  from  the  Ministry  he  became  Chef  du 
Cahina  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville:  a 
position  in  which  he  was — particularly  with  his  previous  con- 
nexions and  experience — almost  as  near  to  the  real  springs  of 
action  as  he  had  been  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 
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Art.  nil. — 1.  Vowtfl  Italy.     By  Alcxandor  RailliR  Coclinine, 

M.R     12mn.    1850. 
2.  RepithUque  et  RoymUd  en  Italic.     Par  J.  Mazzini.      Traduction 

ct  Pr^facXf  par  Ocor^c  Sand.      Paris,  8vo.     1S50. 

TN  the  unconnpctRtl  series  of  tales  and  sketches  to  which  Mr. 
-^  Baillie  Cochrane  gives  the  general  title  of  '  Y'oung  Italy,'  he 
confines  himself  neither  lo  Italy  nur  to  rnotlem  days.  He  treats 
largely  of  France,  anil  his  obBcnationa  extern!  from  tlie  sixteenth 
to  the  present  century.  Tlie  chief  interest  of  liis  pnges  will,  how- 
ever, he  found  in  the  testimony  he  gives  on  the  present  political 
state  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

His  first  chapter  describes  a  visit  to  '  Lielius'  at  Cannes — nor 
perhaps  could  any  greater  homage  be  paid  lo  the  genius  of  this 
extraordinary  person  than  the  halo  it  seems  to  have  tbronTi  over 
the  scenes  it  has  haunted.     The  delighted  guest  says  ; — 

*  I  am  pentuaded  cf  one  fact,  that  the  few  sq'iare  miles  round 
Cannes  aud  JSice,  enclosed  bctwceo  the  am plii theatre  of  the  maritime 
Alps  and  the  sea,  ts  at  once  the  perfection  of  climate  ami  the  garden  of 
£urope.  It  is  nu  sligljt  merit  tu  be  able  to  add  to  the  associations  of  a 
spot  like  Cannes ;  but  Liclius  has  done  so.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
number  of  travellers  who  linger  about  the  gates,  in  the  hopes  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  him,  or  who  scncl  up  their  names  fur  permls&ioQ  to  see 
the  grounds  or  the  house,  with  it*  classical  and  graceful  iiiBcriptions, 
the  object  assigned  being  only  an  excu.ie  for  luoking  a(  the  man.  In 
years  long  distant  the  spot  itself  will  possess  all  the  historical  interest 
whicli  attaches  In  the  favoured  residences  of  the  most  eminent  in  their 
generations,  like  Abhot^ford  and  Nen~!ile;it.l,  Feriiey  and  Coppet ; 
people  will  make  pilgrimages  to  the  spot,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
every  record  of  tlie  great.* — p.  3, 

And  again : — 

*  Altogether  ten  days  were  passed  delightfully  at  Cannes.  To  pass 
from  the  severest  winter  of  France  to  more  than  Italian  climate,  as 
poets  love  to  describe  it,  not  ns  people  generally  find  it,  anil  to  enjoy 
all  this  charm  of  nature  in  the  sociely  of  one  whose  everj*  word  is 
worth  remembering,  and  whose  conversation  coulel  render  an  Arabia 
Petrsta  agreeable,  is  worthy  of  a  grateful  record  ;  it  is  but  oiiding  one 
more  to  the  many  iribtitvs  of  regard  which  he  possesses,  and  nowhere 
more  than  at  Cannes,  where  he  may  he  seen  surrDumEed  with  people  of 
all  classes,  to  all  of  whom  he  extends  the  same  heartfelt  courtesy,  and 
by  all  of  whom  he  Is  in  his  turn  beloved.  The  memorials  of  his  name 
among  these  simple  people  will  not  be  the  immortal  productions  of  his 
nuuter  mind,  but  his  unceasing  acts  of  clmrily  and  kindness.'— p.  8. 

Posterity  will  give  Mr.  Cochrane  credit  for  exnggerDting  less 
the  honours  and  capttv.itions  of  ^  l.irlius '  than  he  does  the  beauties 
of   hifl    distinguished    friend's    favourite    residence.     We   ht)pe 
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rocBntime  the  tourlsl's  Lnvnlid  rcadcrfi  will  not  lie  so  far  midetl  by 
his  amiable  colhtuiasm  ns  tu  seek  climntc  at  Cannes,  or  to  czmct 
an  Elysium  in  llio  ari<l  plains  of  Provcmcp — a  country  which, 
*  as  people  generally  finti  it,*  has  nothing  of  the  south  bat  its 
glare  !uul  dust,  or  oi"  the  north  but  its  bleakness  anil  cold  windi. 

Next  to  its  bavlnfj^  been  selected  fur  the  winter  retreat  of  the 
Briiisli    Liclius,    the   HonouriLble    i^fember   for   Bridport    i-alnra 
Cannes  liecausi*  near  it   *  the   proudest  type  of  human  greatness* 
tliscmbarkeil  on  his  retom  from  Elba,   We  ?rill  not  quiurel  with  this 
yuuim;  senator  for  the  lofty  culogism  he  lavishes  on  tlic  military  hero 
of  ]*' ranee.    We  are  wcU  aware  that  his  strain  is  entirely  in  barmonT 
with  the  prevallintf  taste  of  the  continent  and  candour  of  England, 
It  is  for  those  who  a(h)pt  such  lan^fuage  to  ask  each  other  why,  if 
monarchists,  they  worship   an  usurper — why,  if  rcpublicaos,  th< 
destroyer  of  all  liberty,     'llie  P'rencli  may  settle  among  thoiuelTea^ 
whether  they  exhibiteil  generosity  or  consistency  in  their  treatment 
of  thi'-ir  demigod,  and  explain,  if  they  can,  the  etpml  promptiiud&l 
with  which,  in  April,  Idli,  tbey  abandoned  his  fallinf^  i^reutocu, 
and  submitted,  in    March,  1(^15,  to  liis  revivintr  tyranny — why,. 
again,  upon  his  6nal  overthrow  his  name  was  universally  cursedJ 
and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  his  bones  were  rcclaimeiL'^ 
and  pnshrinpil  as  the  relics  of  a  tntelary  glory  I 

it  appears  that  Mr.  Cochrane  had  spent  some  inleresling  lUyf' 
at  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  ex-Chancellor's  villa : — 

'  Oh.  that  EIy:Hk;!  "What  a  long  history  it  might  tell  of  broken  fta^i 
tunes,  and  vrorse  than  broken  faith !  As  I  stand  in  its  ma^lfieattj 
reception  rooms,  gazing  on  the  nephew  uf  that  man  whose  name  illtu-i 
Iraitd  not  France  alone  but  £!urope — ubservlng  tliat  ncpbew  installed  I 
there  ia  almost  regal  splendour,  with  his  pale  and  earnest  counta^J 
nonce,  yet  always  anxious  steps,  my  heart  recalls  the  past  and  tremblcM 
for  the  future.  . . .  Aflcr  a  long  lapse  of  years  the  name  of  Nitpolevill 
b  again  uttered  within  those  walls  with  more  than  admiration,  with] 
real  affection  ....  all  Kpeaks  of  Napoleon,  Nor  are  the  tribe  of  j 
courtiers  who  grasp  at  any  servioo  wanting,  nor  the  grent  minister^ . 
who  always  stretch  forth  the  hand,  hut  never  venture  to  accept  thi 
profiered  gift.  There  are  aides-ile-camp  in  bhlltaiit  uniforms,  g«ntl< 
men  of  ilie  chamber  in  court  costume  :  there  iu  but  one  thing  to  xatki 
the  rejwrablaiioe  to  thf*  imperial  Klydee  complete — that  the  title 
President  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Kmperor.* — p.  12. 

In   spite  of  his  '  rt^gal   splendour,'   the  anxiety  lo  which   *  11 
nephew  of  his  imdc'  is  a  prey  in  the  palace,  or  rathCT  the 
vnnserai,  of  the  Elysec,  is  but  too  natural,  and  we  would  earaestl] 
hope   for    his   own    sake    that    he    does    not    seriously    cntcrtail 
any  of  those  visions  which  arc  attributed  to  him,  nor  will  sufTejl 
himself  to  Ik*  made  the  cat's-paw  of  self-seeking-  partis.-ins,  .inJ' 
pay  for  the  elevation  of  a  day    which  may  possibly  be  within  hli 
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mcfa)  by  a  ludden  (Ic^radation  antl  a  subsequent  life  of  mortified 
aallity — affording  another  example  of  weakness  and  ambition 
united,  to  [wlnt  a  moral  which  requires  no  frcsU  illustration,  imd 
adorn  a  talc  in  which  there  is  neither  romance  nor  interest.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  faiihlessness,  our  rc-uiers  must  lie  glad  to  hear 
that  Laptius affords  a  practical  lesson  of  steadiness  by  preser\ing  the 
fleurs-de-lis  on  his  richly  wruu§:ht  ^utes  {p.  2).  VVe  may  somewhat 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  act  of  homage  is  quite  so  disinterested 
as  the  hoMir  which  the  freethinking  phili>ftopher  of  the  last  century 
made  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  C'apiiol — '  If  ever  you  get  your  head 
above  water,  sir,  remember  1  paid  my  resi>ocls  to  you  in  your 
adversity/  Without  nlfccting  the  *  prophetic  strain '  we  more 
than  over  doubt  whether  either  peace  or  security  can  be  restored  to 
Fraaoe  till  she  returns  to  legitimate  monarchy.  It  is  not  that  we 
nupect  our  enlightened  neighbours  of  harbouring  the  antiquated 
fentiment  of  loyalty,  but  events  are  stem  monitors  as  res|»ects 
practice,  and  a  cycle  of  unsuccessful  eiperiments  may  bring  back 
the  nation  in  despair  to  tbeir  point  of  departure.  Moreover, 
though  they  have  lost  the  old  eimobUng  feeling,  they  have  not 
lost  the  taste  for  llie  trappings  of  Royalty.  How  can  we  anticipate 
permanency  for  a  republican  government  where  already  the  cry  of 
Vim  h  R^pubiique  is  considered  a  sign  of  mutiny,  and  resented 
accordingly  by  the  atUninistrators  of  republican  authority  ?  A 
king  may  be  easily  displaced — but  from  the  substitute,  no  matter 
by  what  title  he  is  address«l, ^-consul,  dictator,  president  —  the 
BSsiunption  of  kingly  state  is  looked  for  not  less  than  from  him 
who  had  been  supplanted.  There  is  no  taste  for  repu>jlican  sim- 
plicity In  France.  By  the  ele\'ation  of  Louis-Philippe  the  prin- 
ciple of  election  was  anew  procIalmiHl,  and  the  prestige  of  the  throne 
(or  ever,  to  all  appearsincc,  abolished  ;  but  if  the  people  loved 
equality,  would  they  not  rejoice  in  the  modesty  of  the  appoint- 
ments and  demeanour  of  their  first  magistrate  ?  The  American 
President  (though  intrusted  with  at  least  as  nmch  patronage  and 
power  as  can  safely  l>e  left  to  an  individual)  has  a  very  moderate 
salary,  and  assumes  even  less  state  than  the  Speaker  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons;  but  the  French  President,  dis- 
posing of  a  more  tliaii  royal  revenue,  holds  a  oourt,  is  attended 
by  a  body-guard,  flies  from  place  to  j)lace  reviewing  troojw  and 
fleets,  inspecting  manufactories,  haranguing  corporations,  hearing 
masses,  asking  siUy  questions,  showering  fulsome  flatteries  and 
tinsel  decorations — in  other  words,  the  French  have  preserved 
all  that  republicans  Consider  dangerous,  as  well  as  all  that  they 
call  idle  and  valueless,  in  tlie  royal  prerogative.  We  arc  no 
enemies  to  tlie  President— on  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  is 
much  of  gcxxl  in  his  disposition,  and  give  liim  sincere  credit  for 
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the  dpsire  to  mainljiin  ordsr  in  France  and  peace  in  Europe ;  but 
his  recent  process  must  npp*^.ir  ridiailojis  and  even  disgracefal  to 
tlic  country".  *  Hero-worship  '  h.i«  been  condemned  by  a  certain 
doss  of  philosophers,  and  it  will  no  doubt  Ijc  discontinued  when 
KBflon  gui<Ies  all  our  inclinations — when  beauty  of  person  in  the 
other  sex  Is  postponed  to  that  of  tlie  mind — but  our  neigbbouis 
ha\'e  adopted  a  system  of  puppft-vorship  for  which  even  their 
previous  history  had  not  prepired  us. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  accompany  Mr.  Cochrane  into  Italy.  His 
account  of  the  condition  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
seduction  of  French  principle  and  example,  is,  on  the  whole, 
■  highly  cretlitable  to  his  acuteness  of  observation  and  the  fairness  of 
his  judgment.  His  mode  of  writing,  too,  is  in  general  \-efy 
pleasing:  his  earlier  works  all  showed  lirelincss  of  talent — now 
and  then  a  von'  remnrknblo  happiness  of  expression — but  the  im- 
provement of  "his  taste  is  visible;  and  if  he  will  only  study  0/4 
JEtifffish  models  as  diligently  as  he  evidently  has  studied  recent 
Th^Tiiesters  .iihI  tale-spinners,  foreign  and  domestic,  we  shall  exjiecl 
much  from  his  maturer  exertions.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
Italy  a)>out  the  beginning  of  1850,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  spent  iaj 
the  north,  says  :— ■ 

*  It  h  quite  unjust  to  suppose  tliat  Austria  is  regarded  with  m- 
£ivourable  eyes  by  the  population  of  Ivombardy ;  Charles  Albert 
found,  to  his  dianiay  and  turfmse,  that  it  was  far  otherwise;  the 
Dobillty  and  upper  classes  of  the  Bourgeoisie  retain  all  their  ancieut 
LerediiRry  animosity  to  the  name  and  habits  of  the  Tedeitchi ;  uot  so 
tlie  peopli?-— 'with  a  happier,  aUliough  uncullivated  instinct,  they  pef- 
ceiveii  timt  tlie  government  wliicli  Austria  organized  at  least  preserved 
Onler,  tliat  the  returns  of  their  labour  were  secured  to  them,  and  that 
equal  justice  was  administered.  In  the  towns  there  were  sect*  and  clubs 
which  exploited  all  the  possible  errors  of  the  Austrian  guvemnicnt  for 
their  own  advantage ;  but  throughout  the  provinces  there  is  but  ess 
feeling — that  the  rule  of  some  great  power  Is  the  only  possible  means  of 
saving  the  country  from  perpetual  warfare  and  iis  attendant  miseries.' 

After  glancing  at  the  stimulants  afforded  to  Lombard  di-wflec- 
tlon  by  the  revolutionary  triumphs  eUcwhcre  in  the  beginning  of 
lb4S,  our  traveller  proceeds  thus : — 

'  Ctitirles  Albert  had  sufficient  keenness  to  perceive  tliat  now  or 
never  was  liis  time.  Austria  was  menace^I  in  Hungary — even  Vicniu 
was  in  danger ;  Prance,  as  a  republic,  must  assist  the  constitutional 
King  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  England  hod  intimated  ber  support.  I 
put  this  cause  the  last,  but  it  was  the  mrat  important  of  all.  I  am 
compelled  to  tell  the  truth,  that  it  is  uoiversally  believed  that — if  it  bad 
Dot  l>een  for  the  false  hopes  which  England  held  out — Charles  Albert 
would  never  have  embarked  in  his  dishonourable  and  perilous  enter- 
prise. True  every  hasty  incilenicut  to  advance,  urged  by  the  English 
agents,  was  followed  by  the  adWce  to  abstain  from  such  an  ambitious 
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course;  the  counsels  given  him  were  in  the  style  of  Antony's  declama- 
tion over  the  boily  of  CsBsar :  "  dear  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  oot 
stir  you  up  to  aay  sudden  flood  of  mutiny,"  &c. ;  aitd  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  tEiat  the  king,  w'hen  he  undertook  this  iU-timed  expedition, 
certainly  thought  tliat,  if  England  would  not  interfere  in  hU  behalf, 
Bhe  could  at  least  ward  off  any  possible  evil  consequences  of  such  a 
monstrous  aggression.' — (p.  28.) 

He  is  perfectly  riglit  when  he  states  that  the  Austrian  rule  had 
not  Ijeen  unpopular  ttith  the  peasantry'  of  LombarJy,  hut  he  15 
wrong,  we  think,  when  he  supposes  Charles  AHjcrt  to  have  been 
surprised  by  the  evidences  of  that  fact.  The  King  was  far  loo 
acute  to  have  been  unaware  of  it.  He  knew  the  people  too  well, 
however,  to  fear  much  from  their  active  opposition;  he  trusted 
largely  to  their  selfishness,  and  to  tlic  terror  which  a  small  but 
active  majority  inspire<l.  Jlie  pulitit-ul  and  the  religious  creed  of 
that  artful  prince  had  ever  been  guided  by  his  sense  of  personal 
interest.  From  his  nrce&sion  to  the  throne  until  almut  two  years 
before  the  French  Revolution  of  February,  he  had  been  to  all 
appearance  a  zealous  adherent  of  Austrian  policy.  It  was  not 
till  tlten  thai  he  bi^gaii  to  waver  and  give  some  indicallun  of  views 
which  must,  if  ever  developed,  place  him  in  collision  with  the 
Imperial  power:  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  recent  discon- 
tents of  Lombardy,  promised  the  chance  of  some  favourable 
opportunity  for  forwarding  such  views ;  but  the  downfall  of 
Louis-Philippe  surprised  him  as  much  as  tlic  rest  of  the  world, 
precipitated  the  outbreak  in  Lombardy,  excited  the  radicals  in 
his  own  dominions  to  overweening  audacity,  and  altogether  left 
him,  he  thought,  no  choice  but  to  declare  himself,  without  further 
delay,  the  champion  of  a  cause  which  would  otherwise  triumph 
by  its  own  exertions,  and  involve  him  in  the  ruin  prepared  for 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  Sovereigns.  The  key  to  his  conduct  will 
be  found  in  a  despatch  eonimunlcatcd  by  tlio  Marquis  Ricci,  Sai^ 
dinian  minister  at  Vienna,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1848:  after  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  establish  a  grievance  in  the  trcnties  entered 
into  between  Austna,  Modena,  and  Parma,  it  concludes  with 
these  words  : — ^ 

*  11  est  naturel  de  penser  quo  la  situation  de  IM(5mont  est  telle  que 
d'un  moment  a  Tautre,  i  Tannonce  que  la  rvpubliqne  a  eto  proclame« 
en  Loinhardie,  un  mouvement  ecmblable  eclatemit  aussi  dann  les  i^'lals 
de  S.  M.  le  Hoi  do  Sardaigoe,  ou  que  du  motns  il  y  aurait  qtielqne 
grave  commotion  qui  roettrait  en  danger  Ic  trdne  de  S.  M.* 

Though  he  may  have  been  in  error,  he  thought  he  understood 
K  his  situation,  and  no  man  ever  more  delilK-mtcly  trod  the  road 
I  to  destruction.  Mr.  Cochrane  is  tjuite  wrong  in  attributing  *  slender 
I  capacity'  to  him.  His  capacity  would  have  amply  suffice*!  to 
^  place 
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place  liim  among  tbe  distii^aishcfl  members  of  hi*  great  house, 
if  it  had  liiMru  dii-ccUrd  b^  an  honest  heart.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men,  and  enterbuncd  a  cynical  contempt  for  them — he 
potsosaed  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ridicolous  ;  be  was  one  who 


*  Shines  In  exposing-  knaves  and  paintine  fools, 
But  ia  wfaate'er  he  hates  and  ridicules. 


I 


While  he  has  been  reproached  for  treachery  to  the  Itnlion  ctaiwe 
-^cr  tpJiich  he  died — Maz^ini  with  more  justice  upbraids  him 
for  his  duplicity  to  Austria: — 

'  Ce  rol,  qui,  le  22,  avait  fait  donner  par  son  mioistrc  au  eointe  d« 
Boul,  unbaiuiadeur  d'Autricbe  k  Turin,  I'assuruioe  qu'il  d^sirut  la 
msonder  en  tout  ce  qui  pouvaJt  con6noer  les  rapports  d'amitid  et  de 
boo  Toisiuage  cxistants  eiitre  les  deux  6tats,  dans  U  soiree  da  83 
signa  la  pnx'-.loraaiion  de  guerre.' — RfpuUique  et  lioijauUy  p.  40. 

The  King's  own  only  apology  lor  tbis  piece  of  inachcrry  wa> 
expressml  in  tenni  of  admirable  simplicity  : — 

*  La  (lefaile  \»x  la  guerre  est  mouis  ignoiuititeuse  qu*une  fin  dans 
une  bonteuse  tuaclion  \»x  raiiarchie.'— (ZV/a/wfft^MR*  18l£,  p.  ISt.) 
We  are  saiisfied,  however,  that  Ids  moral  timidity  (brere  lu  he 
was  in  another  s<'nsr)  had  greatly  pxaggenite<l  his  domestic 
dangm- ;  in  fart,  he  was  not  unpopular  with  his  army,  and  would 
probably,  had  his  persist<'mre  in  the  faith  of  treaties  roused  hit 
own  radicals  to  ininrrection,  have  been  supported  and  saved  by 
the  many  friends  of  order  throughout  his  dominions  ;  but  there 
were  other  elements  of  danger  about  him — and  he  was  tempted, 
not  driven,  to  his  fate.  If  he  had  tnmed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  English  resident  at  bis  court,  and  to  the  more 
Authoritative  adrice  of  Lord  Minto,  he  would  not  have  died  in 
exile,  or  lietjucathcd  a  In-okcn  >cej>ire  to  his  sod.  As  things  stand, 
if  we  may  trust  our  author,  and  indewl  all  our  other  infonnatioii, 
Uie  Sardinian  State  is  all  but  hopelewly  revolutionized  :— 

'The  people  are  now  never  satisfied,  uiiletts  daily  concearions  txt 
made  to  ttiem.  Victor  Emanuel  is  allo\ve<l  to  poesess  tbe  crown,  and 
a  sufficient  civil  list,  ou  condition  that  he  will  adopt  all  the  schesus 
ftod  views  of  the  Utopian  fioancial  reformers.  Piedmont  is  to  all 
Intents  anil  purposes  a  republic,  vith  a  timid  sovereign  at  the  head; 
ba  can  originate  nutlnng,  and  refuse  nothing ;  his  tlmjnc  entirely 
d^»eiHls  on  his  subserviency  to  the  jtopular  [larty.  A  straD|{er  oa 
arriving  at  Turin  is  surprised  to  find  iu  a  city  full  of  palaces,  and 
where  carriages  witli  scarlet  liveries  and  royal  trappings  are  flittii^ 
by  him  at  every  comer,  that  the  people  are  as  iiksolcnt  ia  their 
demeanour  aa  they  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  great  Republic, 
one  and  intlivi9il>le.  In  the  cafw  the  vraltcrs  will  sit  down  at  the 
same  fable,  tabe  the  paper  out  of  your  handn.and  smile  contemptuously 
at  any  expression  of  indignation  called  forth  by  such  lapses  (^  social 
etiquette.' — p.  37. 
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Air.  Cochrane  might  have  added  another  Rlpmenl  of  nuscbief 
to  his  lonsr  list — a  quarrel  Ijptwprn  the  fioveminpnt  and  the 
Chnrcfa.  The  Italian  Ulicrals  arc  well  aware  that  their  subversive 
theories  Iiavc  no  more  (wwcrful  enemy  than  religion.  The  priest- 
hood of  Pietlmont  is  not  rich,  as  it  pleases  some  writers  to  repre- 
sent, liut  it  is  respertnhleand  rrspertpfl ;  it  retains  very  extensively 
its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  petiple ;  and  that  these  last  are  not 
completely  demoralised  and  corrupted  hy  the  efforts  of  the  dema- 
gogues during  the  last  three  years  is  to  he  attributed  wholly  to 
the  hold  that  religion  yet  retains  over  them.  The  relations  be» 
tween  Piedmont  and  the  Court  of  Rome  were  setllwl  by  a 
concordat,  and  had  lonj;  t>een  conducted  in  dercney  and  tranquillity 
— till  the  Legislative  Chamber  arrogatwl  to  itself  the  right  of  abro- 
gating that  convention  without  proposing  a  substitute  and  without 
asking  the  consent  of  tlie  other  contracting  party.  The  clergy 
refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  schismatic  council,  and  the 
Primate/  M.  Franzonl,  nrchT>ishop  of  Turin,  havinjcr  signified  his 
approtjation  of  their  condnrt  in  a  pastoral  letter,  was  seizeti,  tried 
for  libfl  before  an  inrompotent  triliunal,  rondemnefl  to  a  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  was  nctualty  carried  through  the  public  streets 
to  jail,  with  no  consideration  for  his  rank,  age,  and  condition. 
After  his  release  he  again  incurre<I  civil  punishment — {for  it  was 
hardly  probable  that  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  would 
reconcde  him  to  the  supremacy  of  secular  tribunals  in  eerlesias- 
tical  matters)— and  he  is  at  tliis  present  moment  in  a  dungeon  at 
Fcncitrelles.  Such  is  the  first  pniof  of  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion that  the  Liberal  ministry  and  the  Hiedmontese  legislators 
bare  afforded,  and  such  is  the  fresh  complication  into  which 
their  t^Tanny  has  plunged  the  affairs  of  their  country.  That  such 
foUy  and  injustice  will  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  the  perpetrators 
Is  inevitable ;  it  will  Serve  but  to  place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  powerful  party  opposed  to  the  constitution,  arol  liastcn  its 
downfall.  Such  will  doubtless  bo  Ibe  immediate  result ;  but  HtB 
ultimate  fate  of  Piedmont  must  depend  upon  the  Government  of 
France,  an<i  the  comparative  strength  of  the  French  and  Austriaas 
in  Italy. 

The  English  ministry,  by  cmmlngly  encouragirg  a  line  of  conduct 
thus  ruinous  to  Charles  Albert,  his  house,  and  bis  kingdom,  has  not 
won  for  itself  any  semblance  even  of  compensation.    It  has  earned 

(nothing  but  disappointment  and  mortification.  The  assistance  it 
could  not  extend  to  Piedmont  hy  its  friendship,  it  has  alTorded  to 
Austria  by  its  hostility.  The  Austrian  monarchy  wjis  saved  from 
dismemberment  no  less  by  the  ignorant  enmity  of  LonI  Palmcr- 
ston  than  by  the  moral  courage  of  Marshal  Uadelzky — for  the  former 
H  refused  his  mediation  to  treat  for  the  <-ession  of  Lombarily,  oud  the 
■  last 
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last  neglected  the  roiteralal  orders  of  the  timid  ministry  of  \'ipnna 
to  purrhnse  peace  upon  that  dishonourable  condition. 

VVp  have  alroadj'  cited  a  rerent  pamphlet  b^'  Signor  Mazzim. 
(spiritedly  translated  by  Nfadame  George  Sand),  containing  a. 
frank  development  of  the  principles  of  the  writer  and  hi*  party ; 
we  conclude  he  was  not  quite  so  explicit  with  Lord  Minto  when 
that  nobleman  <Ielivcrcd  him  his  credentials  in  Switzerland  in 
1847.*     He  now  says: — 

*  Entre  le  supplice  des  fri-Twi  Bandiera  el  la  mort  de  Gril-goire  XVI., 
une  race  d'et^prit.s  avait  surgi,  qui,  iSIev^  ^  tnoiit<^  dans  le  raa- 
tcrialisme  sceptlque  du  dix-huiti6uie  sieele,  a  tnoitie  dans  releclisine 
Fraiii^is,  radotait  umnmoins  de  chrUttanisme  et  de  religion,  et  se  parsJt 
du  iinm  (le  modcres.  .  ,  .  Ces  geus-Iii  s'etaient  pose  pour  probleme  a 
T^udre,  la  conciliation  des  inconciliables :  la  liberie  avee  la  ro^auU^ 
la  natiotudiie  avec  le  df/Hentbretnen(.  .  .  .  lis  n'avaient  pasconscieaes 
de  la  minion  Italienne.' — R^uhlique  et  Roymtti^  p.  16. 

llie  monarcljy  of  the  north  of  Italy  under  Charles-Albert  was 
the  object  of  these  short-sighted  politicians,  and  it  is  for  this  (the 

Cest  of  crimes  in  bis  eyes)  that  they  fall  under  the  lash  of 
>r  Mazzini.  *  Mcllemich,'  says  the  same  writer,  *  esprit  non 
puissant,  mais  logiquc,'  had  judged  correctly  both  of  the  views  of 
the  King  :md  the  parties  that  supported  him,  and  of  their  pn>* 
bahility  of  success.  He  might  have  added  that  Prince  Mettemich 
had  timeously  and  distinctly  warned  Lord  Palmcrston  on  all  these 
points.f     He  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

'La  moiiareltie  Italieiiae  ii'vntre  lias  dans  Ics  desseios  des /ucActtr. 
'P^n  fait  potiitif  (Juit  les  tLotourner  de  VuM-^  d'une  Italic  monarehjque ;  le 
roi  puKiible  de  cette  monarcliie  n'existe  ni  au  dela  ni  en  de^  des  Alpes. 
Us  inarcbeut  iV  la  Kepubliquc  euus  le  drapeau  des  reformes  adminSs- 
trativea :  les  factieux  tiichont  d'accomplir  une  opu\Te  qui  ne  poiiriait 
tester  circoniscrite  dans  les  etats  tie  I'Ejflise,  ni  dans  lea  limitcs  d'aucun 
des  etats  rioiit  rensemble  forme  la  peniirsiile  Italienne.  het  Jactieitx 
cherchent  k  r^unir  ces  otats  dans  un  seul  corps  politique,  ou,  au  moiiiA, 
dans  utie  cunftklL-ratioii  dV-tats  soumise  k  la  direction  d'un  pouvoir 
central  supreme  I  . . . .  Metiemich  ditait  vrai — Ktdement  totUe  I'llalU 
iUiil  faction.'— lb.,  pp.  16,  30. 

Such  were  the  Republicans  ;  nor,  if  Signor  Mazzini  represents 
icm  fairly,  have  the  moderns  deserved  much  more  confidence  :^ 

A  nous/  he  says, '  iU  tendoicjit  la  main  avec  mystcre,  en  munnurant 

I  demi-voix,    Laiuez  faire — chaqtte  cho$e  a   son   ttmps;   pottr  le 

vtomeftl  it  nofU  foul  profiter  des  hommes  qui  ont  dfs  canoru  €l  des 

artnees  z  apres,  nova  ten  renverscrons.     Jc  ne  me  nippellc  [His  un  seul 

d*entr'enx  qui  ne  m*ait  dit  ou  6cTit,  Jt  suit  ew  thiorie  aussi  ripuhlicain 

•  S«  I-crd  P»]mei»ton'»dan*lcli  to  L«J,  Minto,  July  18,  1M7. 

t  Sn  l'[Lnc«  UHt(>mir.ti't  cfcar  tiriplcli  of  (lis  S»0,  uid  Locd  PilmenlOB'l  eon 
tomptociu  reply  oftlis  IStb  Aujput,  lBi7. 
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que  vous  I'Stea  vous-mfmt,  et  qui  en  mfme  lemps  ne  ca^onmiSt  de  son 
raieux  iiutre  parti  et  nos  intfolions.* — lb.,  p,  23. 

\Vr  trust,  after  thU  explicit  declaration  of  tbe  views  of  the 
Italian  iJberaU  by  thcrir  owti  rliipf,  tliat  English  ramlour  will 
not  persist  in  attribnting^  to  them  the  moderate  and  constitutional 
opinions  which  tliey  su»  utterly  eschew.  Mozzliii  funiishcs  ua 
with  a  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  integrity  of  bis  party. 
It  will  seem  strange  that  tlieytic'r/^/tti/A  of  Charles-Albert  should 
bavc  exposed  him  to  reproach,  but  small  as  it  was,  that  prince 
exhibited  more  than  can  be  tolerated  in  the  moral  codo 
of  the  true  Hepubllcan  ;  .Mazzim,  in  dejilorlng  the  ill  success  of 
the  war  in  Lombardy,  enumerates  amongst  its  causes  *■  Ic  respect 
de  la  diplomatic  ctrangcre,  le  respect  des  pactcs^  dcs  traites,  des 
prulcniions  gouvememcntalcs  qui  rcraoutcnt  a  Tepoquc  de  1815, 
lors  meuic  que  ccs  traites  cuastnt  entravu  dcs  operatiuus  decisives.* 
— p.  51. 

*  Posterity,*  says  Mazzini  (p.  30),  *  will  judge  Charles-Albert 
with  equal  severity  whether  ihey  consider  his  apostacy  in  1821, 
ius  conduct  ill  1833,  or  his  capitulation  at  Milan  in  1848.' 
It  is,  especially,  fur  this  last  act  that  he  has  incurred  the  mortal 
hatred  of  the  Republicans.  Mazzlni  had  taken  up  hts  residence 
in  Milan  several  weeks  earlier,  and  hy  his  influence  with  tbe 
Socialists  and  the  secret  societies  be  had  contributed  very  mato 
rially  to  tlic  catastrophe.  A  curious  work  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  Ilutoire  de  V Insttrrcciiun  ct  de  la  Campagnc  de  1848, 
will  supply  many  valuable  details  as  to  these  events,  Signor  jNIaz- 
zini  liad  excited  the  susceptible  jealousy  of  the  Milanese — suggested 
doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  King — thwarted  the  endeavours  of 
the  royal  commissioners  to  procure  men  and  money — and  fed  the 
republican  animosities  towanU  the  Pirrlmontese  in  every  part  of 
tlie  peninsula.  The  King  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  mana'uvres 
of  the  RepubUcan  party  ;  he  weft  knew  how  ihey  intcndc<l  turning 
his  misfortunes  to  account,  and  these  intentions  be  verj-  skilfully 
succeeded  in  baffling.  Had  he  negotiated  immediately  iillcr  his 
defeat,  or  had  he  retreated  from  Pavia  into  his  own  dominions, 
be  would  have  cxjiosed  himself  to  the  clamours  of  the  *  Italian 
party,'  who  would  bavc  accused  him  of  selfishly  thrt>wing  up  the 
CAUse,  and  exposing  Milan  unprotected  to  tlic  furj-  of  the  barba- 
rian army.  The  Milanese  patriots  at  the  same  time  would  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  enumerate  the  deeds  they  would  have 
performed,  and  the  vitlories  that  they  must  have  gained,  and 
tbe  Picdmontesc  party  would  thus  be  covert^d  with  trretrie^'able 
unpopularity.  Moreoi'er  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican  fiiction  were 
persuaded  that  the  mllitar)-  failure  of  the  King,  aud  bis  imputed 
tleserliuu  of  Lombardy,  would  secure  tlic  immediate  intervention  of 
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a  French  army ;  and  henceforward  to  promote  the  disasters  of  their  i 
own  cbampiun,  nnd  to  force  him  to  abandon  or   seem  to   abaotloo 
their  cause,  became  the  real  object  of  their  tortuous  |xilicv.     Tlui 
also  cn^ptains  the  trpaclien'  of  Komoriuo  in  the  subsequt^t  can^ 
pai^.     By  falling:  hack  with  Ids  for(x>s  upon  Genoa,  he 
have  it  in  his  power  to  support  the  staunch  republicans  wl 
selected  that  conveiiicnt  w*a-|M>rt  for  their  (Icstlncd   battlol 
while  his  defection  would  fmililatc  the  success  of  Jladetzby,  andl 
hasten  tlic  interrerc^m-e  of  France.      But,  alas!   £uro[>e  w^Ul  not] 
leajD  that  France  can  sympathise  only  with  goo<l  fortune.* 

These  wily  pitriots  have  served  their  causo  as  bodly  with  their] 
pens  as  with  their  swords,  and  ihey  have  exposed  that  treachnyj 
in  their  own  party  which  they  falsely  iinpule  to  their  opponents. 
A  clever  republican,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  lajlj 
dis^;Taceful  scenes  in  the  Lombard  capital,  hns  ^vcn  us  a  must] 
instructive  revelation  Ixjth  of  the  infamous  taeti<s  of  Ids  party, 
and  of  his  own  bitter  wrath  that  they  were  defeated  by  the  superiorj 
dexterity  of  the  King. 

'  Le  plan  de  coaquete  de  Charles- Albert  avait  avorttf ;  U 
iWDtnr  dans  sea  Eiais ;  la  qneAtion  bioit  de  pouvoir  a'assurer  l*U 
nite.     Pour  Tobtenir,  il  sufliiiait  de  rcnKORcr  a  reudre  a  rAutriche 

eyA  occupe.     KdUd,  sif  ea  renirant  en  I'if^mont  et  en  abandonnant  I 
iml)ards  a  Ja  veogeauce  dti  leunt  etniemis,  il  pouvait  s'assurer 
tratiquillite,  il  avait  encore  de  quoi  so  coiisolei*'':  n'arait-H  pta* 
ia  formation  d'utui  rt'pulAi(jue,  et  arrete  Cinfiuence  Fran^aise 
de  I' Italic'}    Mais  la  France,  avait  dil  t/uc  si  ellc entendail  te  erii 
tresae  de  i'lfnUe,  elle  ititrrrie-ndrait :  il  lie  fkllait  done  }>a»  le  lui  laiate^ 
pousser.' — InxurTection  de  Milan  en  1 848,  par  Charles  Cattaueo,  p.  SOI. 
It   was    with   a   fury    which  they  could    neither  conceal   oorj 
explain,    that    the   Republicans   saw  the    King   fall    back    npoa] 
Milan  and   offer   to  the  city  and  his  partisans  in   it  such  pro-j 
tcction  as  his  discomfited   army   could  afTurd.      His   tri^ops,  ex-] 
haosted  more   bv   bunjrer  than   by  defeat,   and  eliilled  more  by] 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Lombards  than  by  terror  of  the  Aoatiissi^l 
might  still  have  offered  a  respectable  resistance  at  Milan  had 
dtixeiu  exhibited   any  rorresj»>nding  disposition.      But   this 
so  far  from  being  the  case  that  the  magazines  were  empty,  provi 
lions  were  scarce,  ami  finally  the  populace  hardly  refrained  froi 
opeu   hostility  townrds  the  Pictlmonlesc  soldiers,  while  the  mi 
cijiality  actually  <lespatched  negotiators   to    Radetxky's   camp  to' 
treat  of  a  separate  capitulation.     Had  they  effected  their  purpow, 
or  rather  had  not  die  obstinate  humanily  an<l  in>  elerate  good  faith 
of  the  Marshal  defeatcnl  it,  the  Picdmonlcsc   army   would   have 
been  exposed  to  utter  annihilation  and  the  King  to  captivity  or 
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death.  'I*he  pooplp,  excited  to  fury  by  the  demapopuea,  menaced 
anil  insulted  the  Klntr.  who  hnd  eoinpruuii5c<)  \)*t\\i  his  digniiyi 
ami  his  aafety  to  benefit  them,  and  he  only  escajied  from  aasos* 
sination  by  the  devoUnn  of  hi*  Iwdy-guanI,  wIk>  cut  a  way  for 
him  throusb  the  street*  of  Milan  to  his  tndipiant  and  famishing 
army.  So  Utile  were  the  motives  of  the  Austrian  marshal  under- 
stoofl,  or  so  far  fn)m  candid  are  even  the  more  tem{>crate  uf  the 
Piedmnntese  partisans,  that  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  llnsttT* 
Ttctioftt  olrea<ly  quoted,  either  mistakes  or  misrepresents  them. 

'  Soit  impatience  trop  vive,*  he  says, '  ile  rentrer  en  vainqueur  daa* 
une  ville  dont  il  avait  etc  eliasdc  par  I'inmirreotion,  soit  maaque  d« 
bardiesse  et  connaiamiice  eiieore  iinparfaite  de  la  situation  des  Pi6- 
SDOntaiSf  le  in&n.>chal  sv  moiitra  trop  facile  dans  un  moment  oil  il 
pouvait  certaineinent  faire  uietlre  has  lev  armee  ui  lOi,  ou  bieu  loi 
£ure  eprouver  un  saiiglaut  Gchec-* — 1'.  163. 

The  same  writer  stalt-s  that  '  au  premier  bruit  de  la  capitulation 
on  avait  vu  s'cufuir  da  pi-cmiers  Maxzitii  et  ioiis  c€»  tlemoffocuet 
fjui  avaietU  taid  contrilm^  h  la  cataxtrophe^  Signor  Ma2zimf  io 
addressing  himself  to  foreign  nations,  is  obliged  tu  attempt  some 
reply  to  an  accusation  so  repeatedly  brought  agoinsi  hiiu — and 
what  is  his  defence  ? — 

*  Xe»  Tvpubticains  devaient  eomhattrty  vl  ih  disctttent — voila  I'aociu 

sation  qui  eircule  anjduni'liui  encore  a  relranger  et  en  Italic 

Je  qnittai  Milan,  Dieu  seul  sait  avec  quelle  donleur,  et  j'allai  a  Bei^^ame 
rejoindre  la  coloniie  de  Garibaldi — Garibaldi  et  Medici,  qui  aban- 
donnerent  lea  demiers  le  lioi  de  la  Lombardie,  sans  se  toueier  det 
iraitis  ou  det  armiatica.^ — p.  100, 

This  is  what  the  patriot-hero,  the  lofty  scomcr  of  treaties  and 
armistices,  says ;  but  our  rewlers  are  not  to  supjwse,  as  lus  words 
may  seem  to  imply,  thai  he  incurred  whatever  risks  the  colunm 
of  Garibaldi  was  cxjiosetl  to  in  its  irregular  warfare ;  be  simply 
anugfat  protection  with  that  band  till  he  could  fix  on  some  other 
seat  of  government  where  he  might  promote  the  cause  of  mischief 
-i-and  he  was  not  slow  in  discovering  one.  It  was  to  Konic,  from 
whence  the  Pope  haw!  just  Ijcen  expelled  by  his  own  unwise  {>ulicy 
mnd  the  counsels  of  his  foreign  supporters,  tliat  Mazziui  now 
lepnired  to  t^dcc  the  supreme  direction  of  a  city  which  had  just 
declared  him,  by  a  >-utc  of  its  seoate,  the  most  dcsen-ing  of  the 
suns  of  Italy  ! 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr,  Cochrane  ihroogh  bis 
•ketch  of  the  Roman  revolution.  It  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  correct, 
and  some  passages  supply  new  and  striking  details — but  we  have 
already,  as  he  admits,  done  our  part  in  elucidating  the  subject, 
and  if  we  notice  his  interesting  chapters  at  all,  it  is  only  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  difficulties  that  have  since  upjKJsed  the 
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Pope's  attempls  to   re-estaUish   his   IcmponJ   authority.      Mr.. 
CfK-liraiie  devotes  many  pages  to  speculations  on  iIir  l>pst  method 
of  preserving^  to  tlie  l*opc  that  independence  wbich  is  necessaiy 
to  his  efficiency  as   bead  of  his  Church.      On  this   topic  we 
cannot   agree  witli — nor  even  well  understand — our  traveller'f 
reasoning.     We  may  ob8er\*e  that  he  seems  to  be  of  that  parti- < 
cular  section  of  '  Young  England'  which,  to  speak  gently,  rather i 
leans  to  ihc  Romish  system  iJiun  othcnvlsc;  but  still  he  argues  aii 
if  claiming  to  he  recognized  as  a  steady  Anglican,  while  censuring  i 
sternly  lite  blindness  of  any  Christian  sect  which  can  consider  it  an ' 
advantage  to  their  own  form  of  Christianity  that  injury  should  " 
inflicted  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.     *  No  form 
Christian  creed,  whatever  that  form  may  be,  can  suffer  without 
Christianity  feeling  the  shock'  (p.  218).     If  this  lie  true  indeed,' 
we  are  deeply  sorry  for  it,  as  we  think  a  hlow  has  been  struck  at 
tlie  Komim  Catholic  form  of  Christianity  from  which  it  can  never 
recover.      Nor,   if  we   were  jmrtakcrs  in   the  wrilers    apjjarcntj 
anxiety  for  the  influence  of  the  triple  crown,  should  we  find  it] 
possible  to  derive  any  comfort  from  the  opinion  which  he  thus; 
expresses : — 

'  It  will  be  well  for  the  Cburcli,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  set' 
herself  free  from  the  tranmiels  of  temporal  sovereigntj-,  which  only ' 
gilds,  but  does  not  strengthen  her  poHitiun.  Thu?,  placed  high  abora 
the  contests,  the  factions,  tlie  bitternesses  of  i»arty  spirit,  she  willi 
become  greater  than  she  has  hitherto  been,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of] 
temporal  objects  her  sphere  of  utility  will  be  greatly  increased.'- — p.  219. 

We  are  not  convinced.    We  do  not  comprehend  how  the  Popei 
can  remain  ecclesiastically  cfiicient  if  he  he  separated  from  Rome, 
nor  how  he  is  to  be  supported  in  it  without  the  greater  part  of  ih«' 
temporalities  of  the  see.    Without  a  fixed  revenue,  the  decencies  > 
his  court  and  the  pomp  that  Romish  worship  requires  could  not 
maintained  ;  and  supimsing  that,  in  lieu  of  his  dominions,  a  pei>i 
«ion  were  subscribed  for  his  support  by  the  great  Catholic  powBr»| 
of  Europe,  how  long  does  Mr.  Cochrane  think  a  republican  cliam-J 
her  would  cheerfully  submit  to  the  burden  — how  long  would  ihe( 
infidel  and  the  lukewarm  be  in  dis(X)vcring  the  uselessness  of  such 
a  rent-charge — and  how  could  free  action  belong  to  a  supremej 
Pontiff,  ex-<ffficio  the  high  arbiter  of  the  Catholic  world,  were  hi 
dependent  for  his  support  on  the  charily  of  countries  owing  him 
tcni|>orul  allegiance  ?    That  the  Poj>c  will  n<}t  long  retain  lus  tem- 
poral  sovereignty  we  finnly  believe — we  have  ever  bcMm  of  that 
opuiion,  and  we  are  persuaded   that  his   recent  restoration  by  ftj 
French  army  will   hurry  rather  than  retard  the  event ;  but  we  ai 
ef|unllY  sure  that  it  is  the  heaviest  blow  that  can  be  dealt  t(^ 
Catholicism,  and  moreover  that  it  is  so  considered  by  all  the. 
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Socialists  and  Republicans  in  Europe,  and  for  that  reason  Luiled 
hy  tbem  wilb  aucb  uiulisguised  satisfaction. 

Tbc  position  of  the  Pope,  at  all  times  one  of  great  difficulty, 
nnw  involved  in  unnrecedcntwl  embarrassmtdit.  ICverj  unto^vai 
occurrence  inevitable  in  a  country  so  divided  by  faction,  so  de- 
pressed by  ]ioverty,  ami  so  torn  by  revolution,  is  instantly  attri- 
buted, to  the  original  siu  of  a  pricslly  government.  Newsmongei 
froni  every  part  of  the  wctrld  have  toiigregatcd  in  his  cnpital 
criticise  his  actions— his  words — his  silence;  condemning  each 
project  before  its  nature  is  cxplaiiietl,  and  announcing  its  failure 
before  it  lias  been  brouRlit  into  iiclivity  ;  bis  aduiinislnition  secretly^ 
ajid  skilfully  undcrmiiusl  by  ihe  Rcpulilicans — coldlv  Buppfjrtca 
l>y  llie  priesthood — jealously  watched  by  Austria — betrayed  by 
llic  subaltern  ag^ints  of  ibc-  f  reiicli  p£U"[y,  and  ilie  support  afTorded 
by  the  govenunGnt  in  Paris  just  enough  to  prevent  him  fram 
fallin]^  into  the  power  of  liis  ouemies,  or  srekin"^  refuge  and  pro- 
tection amtmg  ibe  bayonets  of  Uartctzky.  Mr.  Cochrane  lakes  no 
account  uf  these  peculiar  (iifilculties  in  his  philusopiiiLiil  specula- 
lions,  whidi  we  cannot  but  think  his  clear-si ghtetl  and  praeiital 
friend  '  Melvius '  would  class  with  those  visionary  fabrics  which 
he  accuses  our  traveller  of  loving  to  build  up. 

Of   the   same    class,    and  of  uoL    more    value,   arc  the    tUvcrs 
schemes    of   Signor  Duraudo  di    Mcndone   fur  the  settlement  of 

•    Italy,  which  Mr.  C'oclirane  evidently  tliinks  deser^-inp  of  gcneial  ^ 

attention  (p.  ^K't).     By  this  politirian's  proposed  (li\'ision  ui  the        V 
Italian  peninsnla,  the  Pope  would  be  coufuied  to  Rome  and  C'i\ila- 
V'ecchia,  with  the  inlcrveiung  patch  of  tcirilory  ;   but  this  wtiuld  _ 

leave  him  very  poor — nor  do  we  ihuik  his  treasury  would  be  filled  H 
or  his  tranquillity  secured  by  bestowing  on  him  m  addition,  as  19 
benevolently  suggesu^d,  tlicishrndsof  Klbaand.Snrdinia,  which  have 
always  proved  a  heavy  ej^pense  to  the  two  wealthy  sovereigns  in 
whose  dominions  they  are  iriclude<).  Sicily  again,  so  evidently 
indisposed  to  remaining  under  the  same  crown  as  Na])les,  with 
which  it  has  so  many  mid  such  ancient  tics,  would  Imrdly  endure  the 
supremacy  of  dislani  Tuscany,  with  which  this  statesman  wishes 
to  combine  it ;  and  we  can  hardly  see  how  Lutta  and  Savoy 
would  bo  enabled  to  cement  their  pioposed  union,  considering  that 
they  are  separated  by  several  humlred  miles  of  futeign  teiritorj, 
by  a  range  of  the  lolliest  Alps,  and  still  more  elTeclually  by  a  dif- 
ference of  language.  '  Well  may  M.  Dunuuto  remark,'  says  Mr, 
Cochrane,  '■  that  nKirc  unreastmabh'  :ind  fantastical  combinations 
were  executed  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  great  king-maki  is  and 
kingdom- fuunders  of  I(<II.'  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  become 
the  sincerity  uf  M.  Uunuido  to  make  such  an  assertion,  and  it  would 
suit  liis  purpose  no    doubt   to    have    it   believed,   but  aji    I^ng- 
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Jiah  Conaen-ative  miglit  well  have  besilalcU  tu  counteuance  iu 
WItli  tLe  limits  i>f  oUier  states,  as  dclennuied  at  that  epodi, 
wc  have  at  present  no  rrmccm ;  our  atti-nlitm  is  crmfinnl  Id 
lluly,  tu  wliicU  country  also  the  ronuirks  ol'  M.  Dunuulo  and 
Afr.  Cochnuie  estlusivcly  wlalf.  * 'J'hc  kiiig-uiakers  of  ISl-A* 
founil  a  '■  kiu^ilom  of  Italy ' — iuiludiiig  tbr  Muntumi  aiid  MUanen 
Uuchies,  the  Italian  pro^-inces  of  the  republic  of  Ventre,  ami  the 
papal  legations — the  crown  of  wUIcli  kinffdoin  hail  been  woru  b^ 
Na[K>lcon ;  while  llome  ( with  the  patrimony  of  St.  I*eler),  Tuscany, 
Lurca,  Turin,  tlie  stroneliolit  of  Alessandria,  the  greater  part  of  I 
Pioilmont,  and  all  the  Ill_\Tian  provinres  of  Venice  from  Trieste 
to  CatUuo  inclusive,  wctc  incorporated  uiih  Imperial  Frattef, 
and  formed  departntents  of  it.  On  the  defeat  of  Buunn parte  a ; 
fresh  dislribuUoa  became  necessary,  and  in  the  dismombonnrnt 
bis    colossal  empire   the  victors    exhibited  a   disintercsied- 

M  of   which   histor)'   affords  no  example.      Th«    Ilmpcror  of  I 
Austria  resigned  his  claims  to  Belf^ium,  and  in  exchange  received' 
the  moderate  cuinpen&ation  of  iKo  \Vneiian  provinces,  which  wera 
Hot  liansferrcd  to  him  on  the  subvoreion  of  a  native  povenuiient, 
but  wort!  cut  off  from  Uie  ovci'gntwn  d(m)inious  of  an   iulnislve  i 
power.     The  Pope — wlmm  Mr.  Alwrcnjmbie  ap-ees  with  the  late' 
King  of  Sardinia  in  thinking,  besides  that  monarch  himself,  the 
only  Italian  sovereign  in   Italy — was  rcsioicd  In  the  ]K>sse$uons 
of  which  Ul>  had  been  deprived.     NapU's  and  Sicily  were  agnilt 
unitvd — Lucca  was  ultimalely  to  fall  to  Tusniny — oiul  Genoa  was 
anuexetl  to  Piedmont: — the  King^  of  Sardinia  alone,  of  all  Italian] 
aovercigiis,  finding  himself  a  gainer  after  the  troubles  of  Uurrjpa, 
were   pucificd.     Such  was  the  new  settlement.      VVc  uijght  ask^ 
liad  Italy  ever  been  before  so  little  dividetl   into  separate  states? 
At  all  events,  was  this  aiTangement  or  the  French  monopoly  which. j 
liad    been  jvist   put  down   the   more  favourable   to   Italien  iml 
ptuidence — to  llaliiui  nationality?     Did  the  union  of  Genoa  witb.1 
Piedmont,  of  Najdes  with  Sicily,  or  the  disconnection  of  thomj 
Icrritorics  respectively,  most  promote  the  cauw*  of  Italian  unity  n 
13ut  wc  are  combating  shadows — mere  wonls.    In  the  recent  llalinji] 
troubles  the  "btrtMigest  efforts   have  been  made  by  the  natives 
Genoa  and  Sicily  to  sliake  tliemsclves  free  from  the  Italian  slates  toj 
which  they  hat)  been  tied.     In  point  of  fad,  unity  is  what  Ilalianaj 
most   dread  and   abliur,  and  amoug   their  numen>us   nnti|Niihii 
none*  arc  su  stnmg  as  those  with  which  ihey  n^ard  their  nearest] 
neighbours. 

U'e  do  not  ask  Mr.  Cochrane  to  belie^-e  us — but  wc  would  rf^fqt| 
hiin  to  M»zzini.  the  a rch-di rector  of  all  Italian  revolutions, 
him  ascertain  from  that  great  man  what  bis  opinion  is  of  any  lbnl| 
still  '  ratloient  de  Christioiiigme  ei  do  reliffion ;'— let  him  witnea 
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whwhpT  it  is  territorial  rptlistrihntions,  mlministratix-e  reforms^  or 
the  downfall  of  all  cm^^iis  aiul  ;tlt  mitres  tliiit  would  satisfy  liis 
pnrly?       Dai-s    Mr.   C'ocluTiut   seriouslv   beUcvc    that  any    frcsU. 
division  of  llaliiin  provinces,  or  any  ad  mini  st  rati  vn  reforms  cffectcdfi 
by  [lalian  prinres,  xvoiild  ronlrnt  those  agitators  ?    Can  lie  have  any 
douhi  as  to  their  real  purposes— when  their  ackiiowle<lged  chief 
prorlniins  thut  the  uinn  who  dues  nut  rcco^;nisc  '  I'iin puissance 
absolue  de  la  moiiJircluc,  la  mort  <le  toutes  Ics   illusions  dyaa*- 
tiqups,  aristocmiitiiies,  pt  mtMler^-es,  n'a  ni  intelli/ipnce.  ni  rtrur, , 
ni  ammir  vrai  pour  I'lialie,  ni  espoir  d'avenir ' ?— < i?*^/i.  et  Roy^\ 

p.  i3y.) 

The  Pope,  we  presume,  is  not  to  be  again  deluded  either  bj 
the  shouts  of  tho  muh  who  brTraye<l,  or  the  whispers  of  the  mode- 
rates who  descTlt'd  him.  We  arc  no  admirers  uf  Pius  IX.,  and  no 
friends  to  the  Uoiimn  Catholic  rrliiiion  :  wc  h«vr  ever  clrp!ored  the 
rrrors  of  llmt  Chiircli,  and  M-e  ahiuild  he  the  last  to  wcerle  lo  any 
scheme  for  extending'  its  influcnrr;  hut  we  rnnnot  denv  a  fact 
because  we  lament  it,  nor  pretend  to  think  wc  arc  strength  en  ingr 
an  eslablisbment  while  wc  are  undenuining-  it.  It  is  our  honest 
conviction  that,  though  economiral  and  judicial  reforms  mierbt 
be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  Papa!  government,  that  gtivem^ 
ment  (wniiot  be  essentinlly  altered,  anil  that  the  advocates  for  a 
represeatati*'e  system  at  Rome  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— ihosft  wh{j  are  profoundly  ifjnorant  of  the  counlrv.  and  Uiose  wlio 
ilesire  to  revolutionise  it  in  the  full  sense  of  Mazzini. 

Mr.  Cochrane  offors  some  shrewfl  and  jost  remarks,  but  is  on 
the  whole  loo  seiere,  on  the  character  of  Gregory  XV'I.  Gregory 
bad  ucither  shining  abililins  nor  shining  virlues,  hut  he  had  a 
strict  sense  of  justice:  he  was  sincerelv  deront,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the  bciul,  and  his  first  desire 
Was  tlial  the  interests  of  that  Church  should  suffer  no  detriment 
tlirnugh  his  mpnns.  He  was  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
Christianity,  while  he  did  not  neglect  the  temporal  interests  of  his 
people.  Much  Mas  done  during  his  reign  to  promote  the  cause  of 
DMtcrinl  prosperity,  and  no  one  laboured  hanlcr  to  ailom  and 
beautify  the  city.  Mr.  Cochrane  chains  him  with  excess  of  ti- 
midity, and  expatiates  on  the  unneressarv  and  ridiculous  precau- 
tions with  which  he  surrounded  htnisclf.  Wc  really  thought  nobody 
excepting  Lord  Palmcrston  ctmld  be  ignorant  that  tLe  whole  reign 
of  Gregory  was  tmv  pmhmgcd  struggle  against  revolution — that  on 
the  very  day  of  his  accession,  before  Iiis  character  was  known — 
nay»  before  his  \-ciy  name  hud  been  disclosed — he  had  been  met  by 
conspiracy  anti  revolt,  and  that  the  militarv  assistance  both  of 
Frauce  and  Austria  had  been  necps-virv  to  secure  Inm  on  tho 
throne.     Cau  Mr.  Cochrane  need  to  be  reminded  that  the    Italian 
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exiles  had  orgaaisp<1  rm'o1utu>nru-y  commitlecs  in  En;;1and  and  in 
Frana?,  and  thai  ihelr  emissaries  were  found  in  every  part  of  the 
PnjK-il  states — that  frcqut-ni  nttctnpts  at  iiisurrerliim  had  been 
made  ill  UuDiagua,  and  that  the  death  of  Grejjmy  himself  delarcd 
another  which  was  just  ripe  for  action  ?  That  I'lmtiff  was  awarp, 
ihoupli  Lonl  I'almerstnn  and  Mr,  Cochrane  are  not,  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  had  accoixlcd  more  than  tacit  support  to  these  subversive 
schemes.  And  truly  the  malcontents  bcvond  the  Alps  had  mule 
very  little  secret  of  their  purixises  and  of  iheu'  hopes.  K*crv  coffee- 
house and  every  theatre  rang  with  diseussions,  which,  if  *  opinions' 
were  puni->hed  in  Italy,  would  certainly  have  recommended  iheir 
promoters  to  prison.  Whatever  crime  is  committed  by  a  revolu- 
tionist  in  Italy,  when  seized  by  jnsticc  he  is  said  to  be  confined 
for  Ills  'opinions.'  This  phrase,  misinterpreted  by  tourists,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  waste  of  sympathy  ;  every  felon  who 
professed  liberality  and  practised  larceny  was  instauity  transformed 
into  a  political  martyr.  But  enough  of  this.  Mr.  Cochrane,  who 
is  so  eloquent  on  the  many  bad  features  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, might  have  learned,  we  should  have  thought,  in  the  courec 
even  of  his  brief  parliimienlory  (rurecr,  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
demuncc  abuses  than  lo  reform  them.  Many  of  these  Gregory  did 
succeed  in  amending — many  more  he  tried  to  amend.  He  was 
economical  and  even  parsimonious  in  his  own  |HT50nal  expenses  ; 
he  did  not  suficr  his  family  to  be  a  buixlen  to  the  couutrv,  and  the 
court  in  his  day  exliibited  none  of  the  pomp  with  which  so  many 
popes  had  suiTounded  it.  The  admmlstration  of  the  slat«  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Canliuiil  Lambruschini,  a  man  whose  dh*- 
jjitercitedncss  gave  more  amioyancc  to  his  suitors  than  it  cxriltMl 
a<.huiraiiuii  In  the  public — a  man  w*hom  Mr.  Cochrane  himself  d^ 
scribes  as  possessing  *  superior  merit,  strong  intellect,  and  a  grave 
resolution — who  would  have  ancstcd,  if  it  could  have  been  arrested, 
the  headlong  progress  towards  anarchy,  and  therefore  naturally 
most  mipnpular  with  the  demagogues'  (*>*').  This  man,  Mr. 
Cochrane  must  rememljex,  was  tlic  all-powerful  minister  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  which  he  so  mercilessly  vilupcralcs. 
Greij;ory  X\'I.  is  the  scape-goat  upon  whom  all  the  sins  of  the 
papacy  have  been  cast^-even  the  upholders  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment insist  on  exhibiting  their  lilterality  by  loading;  his  memory 
with  unmerited  obloquy — and  Mr.  Coehmne  has  allowed  himself 
to  echo  a  cant  which  he  should  have  despised. 

Pius  IX.  from  tiic  first  look  no  steps  towartls  administrative 
reform,  and — wliatever  may  have  been  his  own  wishes  or  incli- 
nations— no  abuses  were  omemlwl.  He  soon  lost  the  power  of 
n-iming  or  dismissing  bis  ministers,  and  the  inisuiouagcmcnl  of 
those  forced  upon  him  by  the  clubs  made  the  errors  of  their 
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obnoxious  pmi1ercsso]*s  sink  into  insigiiificnnrc.  His  iinpmclent 
amnesty  brought  all  the  conspirators  ajrainst  his  power  to  his 
capital,  where  no  promise,  even,  of  nmcmlment  wos  exacted  lo 
curb  tlic  violcni-c  of  their  proceetlings ;  and  the  popularity  with 
which  this  measure  8«;mecf  to  invest  the  Popn  was  jmneipalU" — 
if  not  wlioHv — a  contrivance  of  the  demagofjues  tn  lure  him  on  to 
destruction.  It  was  necessary,  niDrcovcr,  to  drill  the  jxipulftco 
into  obedience  to  tbeir  self-elected  chiefs,  and  lo  teach  them  lo 
take  an  active  part  in  public  aHairt.  ^  You  must  bring  the  j^eoph 
into  the  streets^'  was  the  direction  of  the  master-mind  ;  ^t/ici/  must 
he  accustomed  to  sec  the  injltiencc  of  Umr  voices  and  the  rfficuctf  of 
their  numerical  strength;  any  excuse  that  euohks  you  to  do  this 
must  he  seized;  the  popuhirity  of  Pio  Nono  is  an  unexjKcted  piece 
of  yood  fortune  J  Jn  pursuance  of  Signor  Mazzini's  advice,  the 
i*ope  was  daily,  nay,  hourly,  assailed  by  his  hypocritical  ad- 
mirers ;  they  inarclied  and  sang  at  the  sign  of  tlieir  fiicrlenicn, 
and  soon  convinred  even  l}ie  weak  and  vain  Pir>  Nono  that  his 
popularity  would  last  only  as  long  as  he  suiFcred  himself  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

Hie  chanictcr  of  these  mobs  changed  as  visibly  as  their  punmse. 
Strangerg  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  Rome,  and  took  the 
most  conspicuous  part  in  these  Hti/i'oKa/  exhibitions  ;  '  men  (writes 
Mr.  Cochrane)  willi  course  and  dcfcmdcd  countenance  a,  whose 
lives  we  a  myslcrv,  and  who  i-rawl  forth  from  the  rui:)s  of  socit^ 
ties  like  foul  things  tliat  are  engendered  by  decay  '  (70).  The 
]ea*ler  of  these  choice  troops  and  the  subaltern  agent  nf  sedition 
was  the  noted  Cicero vacchio — lo  whom  we  should  hardly  have 
jecuned  but  lo  correct  a  little  inaccunuy  in  the  volume  before  us. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  ailmit  that  he  was  'a  jgross,  thick-set  fel- 
low, of  a  Itold  and  uncouth  appearance,  with  a  head  dispropoiw 
ti(Mie<l  to  his  lM»dy'(70);  and  without  troubling  'the  innnifrtal 
author  of  Timon,'  we  dare  say  that  such  an  exterior  wouUI  not  shuck 
the  good  taste  of  the  mob  ;  but  wc  dissent  from  Mr.  Cochrane 
in  ascribing  to  him  '  the  simplicity  and  eanieslncss  which  prmluce 
conviction,' — and  with  regard  to  the  pcrsf^nal  courage  also  conwded 
to  him,  wc  can  only  say  that  our  Iravcllcr  difl'ers  from  lliose  who 
had  «!>ser^ed  him  narrowly.  He  lived  in  more  terror  of  assassi- 
nation than  Gregoiy  XVI.,  always  went  abroad  with  a  well-armed 
Ixidy-guard,  and  nircly  ventured  at  all  to  ihe  *  Monli  *  or  the 
*  Traslevere '  regions,  where  his  person  and  his  cause  were  un- 
popular. Tmpudcncc  he  possessed  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  but 
to  which  of  his  qualities  it  was  that  he  owetl  the  affections  of 
the  people  wc  will  not  vcnlurt-  lo  surmise — still  less  to  fix 
uptm  that  which  rccomiiicndcd  blni  lo  *  the  personal  friendship 
*>f  Lord  Minto,  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary     (71):  an  honour, 
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by  the  by,  to  which,  wc  strongly  Mspect,  the  burly  corn- 
chandler  atlachcd  much  lets  value  than  Mr.  Cochrane  secnts  to 
imagine. 

We  may  here  pause  a  moment  on  a  question  which  our  tonrisl 
passes  sub  sUcntio,  llioujjh  of  no  smnll  cons(v|nence  in  estimatinf^ 
the  instnictiaii!!  Lonl  Mintu  rcceivii),  the  Itming^  of  his  arrival, 
ajid  the  part  Ijc  played  in  the  tragir  fnrrc  already  in  progresa.  The 
I'apai  fiovcmmeni  has  formally  deniwl  having  ever  inWird  his 
lordship  to  Kumc:  1u  refute  which  a  ministerial  newspaper  Itat 
published  some  eslnicts  from  the  voluminous  currcitjKJtidi'ucc  of  the 
Blue-K(H)ks.  The  sense  ascril*«!  to  these  extracts  is,  liowever,  far 
fnim  cimmamling:  our  acceptance.  Il  must  alont'C  strike  any  calm 
reader  thai,  eviii  luul  the  I^ijh*  desired  the  tTiuntonancc  of  an  Kn^Ush 
cabinet-minister,  he  could  never  have  wished  his  illustrious  leiicst 
to  ronslilute  bimself  the  inter]>retcr  between  him  anfl  his  rebelliooi 
subjects :  mucb  less  that  he  should  lend  his  aid  to  a<|vnnce  the 
mciisurcs  urgutl  by  such  ]mi-tii-s.  Hut  in  truth  the  \vhole  scheme  was 
contvM^ted,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Paris  by  our  ambnssador  Lord 
Xornmnbv,  and  at  Turin  bv  our  envoy  Mr.  Abercrombie,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Lurtl  Alinto.  This  last-uajned  gentleman  wna  perfcttlj 
aware  of  the  desin;  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  lo  niortiA  Luuii- 
Pbilippe  and  M.  Guizot,  and  he  sng-gested  tlint  no  fitter  meiuu 
conld  t>e  taken  than  itiat  England  should  afford  ttiat  coimtenance 
to  the  revolutionists  of  Italy  which  c«nild  not  be  expected  from 
France.  But  the  serious  question  is  as  to  the  res  f/citts  of  the 
Miirquis  of  N'ormanbv ;  and  here  it  will  iw  jwrn-ivml,  bv  a  i-arpful 
examination  of  the  com^pondcnce  so  triumphantly  reproduced, 
that  our  Ambnssador  represents  himself,  in  his  despatch  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1847,  as  having  paid  a  visit  of  simple  courtesy  to  tbe 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  then  confimxl  by  illness  to  his  bc<U 
chamber,  whom  he  murli  alarmed  bv  giving  political  importance 
to  some  vague  expressions  dropped  in  the  course  ol  conversation. 
Then  he  a<lmits  that  '  the  Nuncio  gufU'iled  himself  against  making 
in  any  shape  a  definite  communication  from  his  govcrument,  only 
conveying  to  me  privately  what  he  knew  to  have  been  iottff  tlieir 
constant  wish.*  It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Fomari.  tbe  Nuncio, 
apokc  of  what  liad  huff  f>fen  the  wish  of  the  Pa|>al  court — llmt  is, 
long  before  it  was  presided  over  bv  Pius  IX.  The  hint,  howerer, 
was  suflicient  for  Loixl  Palinerston,  and  on  the  j?7th  of  April  he 
writes  to  Lord  Normanby  desiring  him  to  ask  tbe  Nuncio  to  ex- 
plain precisely  the  nature  of  the  mpport  that  kix  {jovcrmorvt 
ivould  leith  t&  receive  from  England.  It  is  obvious  enough, 
even  in  the  confuse<l  and  wordy  despntcb  «f  the  noble  Am- 
bassador, that  the  Nuncio  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
use  which  hod  been    made  of  his  unguarded  observntions,  aiH) 
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that  he  hastened  to  explnin  nwny  the  ]K*cuUar  mrniiing  which 
his  impetuous  collciipuc  bnd  nttachetl  to  them.  *  His  Excellency 
replied,'  writM  Lord  Normanhv,  '  that,  hein^  wilhout  any  pre- 
cise instrurtinns  from  bis  ffovernmejtty  it  vrns  diflinilt  for  him 
at  this  moment  to  dn  more  than  express  his  otcn  feelvifje,  wliirh, 
hoivc%'er,  he  Imd  evenf  reason  to  bcfieve  were  in  acronlance  with 
the  seiitimcuts  o!"  the  Hnlv  See.'  'I'he  Nuncio  tonk  care,  more- 
over, on  this  ocra.iion  to  repeat,  in  terms  entirt'Iy  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, that  the  desire  for  direct  comtnuitication  with  England  *  was 
no  novel  idea  arisiiis;  mert-lv  from  the  difhadties  nf  the  present 
Pope's  position,  hut  had  l>een  strongly  felt  by  ftis  prcderesxor* 
So  very  cantiotis  was  this  diplomatist  lo  mark  to  our  Ambassador 
that  it  was  not  the  actual  and  accidental  position  of  the  l'o[>cdora 
which  had  su^ested  a  wish  for  special  counlennnoe  on  the  part 
of  Enjrlantl,  The  Nuncio,  the  Marquis  says  in  continuation, 
*  was  much  pleased'  with  the  commonplace  expressions  of  polite- 
m-sa  und  regard  which  were  addressed  to  him— replying,  "  that 
he  would  wrile  upon  the  subject  to  Rome' — fmm  whence,  be  it 
noted,  iie  IumI  rt-rlainly  received  no  authority  lo  open  onv  coin- 
monicadon  whatever  with  Ihc  English  Ambsssador — and  finally, 
throwing  out  '  as  his  own  suffffestion,  that  if  a  minister  ccmlil  not 
be  establishefl  at  Rome,  it  would  at  least  Ije  a  great  support  to  his 
Holiness  if  some  one  in  the  confidence  of  her  iVIajesty's  govern- 
ment could  have  a  temporary  opportunity  of  persi>nallv  comnm- 
nicating  with  the  Pope  and  his  ininisters,'  Such  was  the  nego- 
tiation; and  ran  any  candid  man  maintain,  after  considering  it  as 
told  by  the  precious  Blue  Book  itself,  that  it  is  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  Papal  version  of  the  fad, — Uiat  is,  the  distinct  contra- 
diction  'tvhich  Home  has  given  to  Lord  Palxnerston's  asserlioo  of 
an  invitation  from  Home? 

A  number  of  excellent  reasons  suggested  Lord  Minto  for  that 
very  deUrnlc  mission — which  included,  it  most  be  allowed,  ohjccla 
that  could  never  have  been  dreamt  of  by  *  the  Pope  and  his 
ministers.*  He  was  everywhere  receivi-d  with  courtesy,  and  by 
the  revolutionary  parly  with  enthusiasm.  Patiently  overlooking 
the  extraonlinari|'  violation  of  all  rules  of  etiquette  —  even  of 
common  decency — in  the  manner  of  the  Earl's  person-il  approach 
(see  Cochrane,  p.  77),  the  well-bred  Pius  received  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  conversed 
freely  with  him  ;  hut  if  either  he  or  the  Foreign  Secretary  still 
rlreams  that  his  conduct  as  AmKissador,  the  company  lie  fre- 
quented, the  language  he  held,  or  the  measures  he  suggested, 
were  agrceahlc  to  the  Pope,  or  to  any  person  not  engaged 
(Like  themselves)  in  the  revolutionary  propaganda,  the  mistake 
it  complete.      When   those  noble  liords  are  better  acquainted 
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with   the   people   in    whose   internal   concerns   they    thought  it  i 
mlvisahle  to    inlnitle   ihpmselves,   lliey  will   he   aware   lliat  civil 
langnftj^p  tind    conrtcoiis  professions   are  no    proofs  of   affection 
or  gratitude,  and  iLcy  will  not  again  expose  ilienisclTes  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  forcing  unwelcome  a»sislmice,  and  of  then   having  their 
ofhciousness    eon  tern  ptuonslv    rebuked.     Wc    do    full   justice  Iq] 
the  high  abilities  of  her  Majesty's  rhief  adviser  on  her  foreign 
lations,  and  we  still  more  adjnire  the  boundless  confidence  U 
himself  p!a<rs  in  them  ;   but  we  cannot  think  he  was  peculinrlj 
qnalified  to  inter\-ene  as  the  counsellor  of  an  infallible  soverrigii, 
when  his  knowledge  of  that  sovereign's  merely  suhlunarv  position 
was  so  limitetl  thai  he  bclievctl  the  college  of  cnnlinals  to  be  sfl 
elected  (see  iii±i  dcspaldi,   January  5,  1849,  l^lue  Book).      Wot 
would  Ihe  Brilish  public  appreciale  the  advice  on  oui'  own  xusul 
affairs  volunteered  by   a  foreign   official  who  ha*l  so  accuraldjj 
studied  our  Constitution  as  to  be  salisfietl  that  her  Majesty's  privyf^ 
councillor!)  are  elected  by  bullol  among  the  tildcrmeu  of  Louduu? 

*  The  arrival  of  Lord  Jlliito,'  says  our  author,  '  was  hailed' 
by  the  liepnblican  ]>arry  as  n  givat  Iriiiniiih  ;  a  largo  crowd  loudly 
cheered  him  in  the  Piazza  di  Simgiia,  wliile  from  the  windows  of  tlf9 
Kiiropa  hotel  he  iiiailc  a  short  speech  in  favour  of  Italian  independence. 
It  M-as  not  long  before  lie  beraine  iiitinialcly  acqiiainted  with  Ster^, 
biiii,  Cauino,  Slassi,  ami,  above  all,  Ciceiovacchio.     On  the  eveai 
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of  the  llih  of  November  (1847)  a  praiirl  banquet  was  given  at 
Theaire  d'Apnllon,  at  which  the  ministers,  t]ie  coinicil  of  state,  aod, 
most  inipnrtant  of  all,  Lord  Mitito  were  prei^ciit.  The  people  rose 
cheered  Lord  M)i»to,  when  the  arcii-agilator,  the  iniMlern  Kienzi 
Cieerovacchio — entered  his  box  and  was  welcoTiietl  by  the  Engli 
minister.  In  fact,  no  step  wa-s  left  utitakcn  tu  prove  to  (be  populai 
thftt  the  mob,  led  on  by  anihititjus  deniagngvies  and  mi^ihievous  agi- 
tators.  possessed  the  sympathy  of  the  Brilisli  Goveniinent.' — ^p.  74. 

This  passage,  no  doubt,  will  be  rather  indigestible  to  the  nob! 
Earl  whii  lias  so  Blifily  denied,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lord 
that  be  lent  any  support  to  the  measures  whicli  precipitated  t 
fall  of  the  papacy,  or  even  in  any  way  fostcied  the  aversion  to 
Austria.  We  entirely  acquit  him  of  having  intentionally  done 
what  be  so  stoutly  denies ;  hot  he  really  should  not  be  surprised  if 
a  gi'eat  weight  of  responsibility  is  cast  upon  his  shoulders  and  those 
of  the  Secretary  whoso  policy  In;  rcpnacntcd.  J'orcigncrs  can- 
not be  persuaded,  of  what  we  inow  to  he  quite  true,  that  Lord  M. 
w;is  totally  unqualified  by  a  very  unusual  degree  of  ignorance  of 
the  country  for  the  diiScult  task  be  bad  so  eagerly  undertaken, 
while  he  was  made  a  mere  tool  an<i  ciilspaw  in  the  hands 
artful  men  who  laughed  at  his  simplicity  and  almswl  his  creduli 
Childishly  elated  with  the  popularity  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  Uic  rays 
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fied  Earl  conveyed  false  impressions  ti>  his  empu—.-ri:*  ir-i  -;  .^■-. 
no  suspicion  of  his  own  incapacitv  seems  to  'ia.v-;  i\:ii--.  -%-;•  :.■; 
hour  of  triumph,  the  baleful  effect  of  his  a-lv-c-j  hlia:  iv-'  -.■■.-n 
as  apparent  to  himself  ere  he  recrossed  the  A'ps.  is  '::  tt-^  :■; 
every  one  else  before  he  had  quitted  R.jme. 

*  On  the  8th  of  March,'  says  ilr.  Coclirane.  ■  3Ij-::Lii  i™":-;  .jI 
Kome.  A  system  of  wanton  spoliatioQ,  of  uubriolt^ii  •is.iifs6.  .c*  ir.zl~T 
perhaps  without  parallel,  commenced.  .  ,  .  Tlie  only  -lij^r-iiiif 
between  the  Roman  revolution  and  that  of  ITS9  I'*,  thii  ch-f  I*'r<:L:<.vi 
one  was  directed  by  men  of  greater  courase  and  more  cI:<:p.i:^::  i-i- 
termination.  There  was  not  much  open  viuleoce  mariie^ced  a.:  R.:?:ie, 
but  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  murders,  and  those  of  the  bUcke:^:  AJi<l 
most  fearful  description,  were  hourly  committeil — that  the  pe«  pie 
groaned  under  a  reign  of  terror,  that  no  property  was  safe,  that  no 
respect  was  shown  to  rank,  age,  or  profession  ;  we  have  only  w  f.ra, 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Constituent  to  comprehend  tlie 
spirit  that  animated  these  worthless  men,  who  are  now,  by  the  curi'^us 
in  historical  readings,  exalted  as  patriots.' — pp.  107-109. 

To  appreciate  the  conduct  of  these  men — to  read  aright  eitiier 
wbat  they  did  or  what  they  refrained  from  doing — it  must  Ik*  re- 
membered that  no  one  believed  in  the  possible  durabilitv  of  the 
Roman  Republic, — least  of  all  its  own  supreme  directors.  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  Rome  was  surroimrled  on  evcri'  side 
by  foreign  armies  and  hostile  populations.  The  Austrinns  v.tic 
in  possession  of  the  Legations  and  of  Tuscany — the  I-'rciirli 
menaced  an  attack  on  the  capita] — tlie  \<;apolitnns  w(T«  f-n- 
camped  in  the  Agro  Romano — a  Spanisli  forrf;  was  ap]m»rif  liirijf 
Latium.  Caution  was  forcerl  up>n  th«  rfrtobirionnry  s^rrtfrrifn^nt  ; 
immediate  punishment  was  at  hand,  and  would,  thry  ff-arfl,  l»r 
inflicted.  It  was  not  then  sunnisfrfl  that  tb^  fn-Mz-^ticn  of  Uriirhind 
hovered  over  them,  ami  that  a  fitmnnl  wo'jlrl  'I'V^nrl,  \'i''<r  ti.o 
heathen  divinities  of  the  Iliafl,  U>  prot'-f.t  Kl<  div/.rr.fif/-/!  f,\--f.'.,-,t^^, 
and  render  them  invisible  r^r  invnlni^aKI^  in  ^^•■,f  .■ii-.-.i-of  'l.<^ir':^l-  ii ' 

After  a   cle\-er  sketr;h  of   (iiAe\i;aW'.l  arrf!    .,(>4   m /.-.ni.^V.nx     Ur. 
Cochrane  says — 

*  There  was  atwchftT  V.rt7o/ t.'v,!;'*  V,  v\r,m  >  r-Nniii  ^n  y,- :,..i.,.,. 

not  to  assign  no  Ttry  h4-<r.o-.M'-.:rt  y'M**-'.    -v'*  urt-,..    ;...  i.. .,..,.:,. .* 

venue ofRcets — wiw.  )p*rst ',••>■.» .•.■.mvl  ->i!.\  i  ,•.*./...,.,. " -.,. 

name  will  ffo 'ir.-wr.  fv.'  ».-'tr    .%   )r^<4..i-'i ;     .#,»    „■;,,,•.',*..,*    .  >:.    ,..».. 

Saint  Ja't,  r.r  f'.'y.zcex.     vw    v'i:i    .'' .li'..,.,!     -■ .<    ', 

Slight  a.*  'jK   tl-i*   ■■.•.~>-*Jrt'  j^.iiUi^'i.'.-;   •... .'.-,:.-..    ,,  i:'i-.,  -      . 

has  aci^:r»f:  \.  ^l>v.".<*,»%-.i  vutiM-'i--      i    j-  /..... i v      ■    ,■ 
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life  but  Utile  in  known.    In  appearaace  sikI  maimer  be  was  one  of  thoie 

wretclitid  bemjj;!*  bretl  in  fuul  pLiciw  aii<l  obscuril;,  who  crawl  out, 
vaiil|tire-Uke,  from  tlieir  fvtid  lurktiig-piac«,  when  tiie  times  are  tlark 
and  confused,  to  fatten  on  tiic  deciiy  uf  their  fellow-men.  nis  ghastly, 
vulgar  coutiteii&nt:e  and  tiurdid  luibit^  of  liff,  uiid  fn;o,  brutal,  and  ilU- 
guMiiig  language,  at  once  procured  bim  a  high  place  amongst  lliooe  mvn 
with  whom  mrh  qualitieR  ure  «(teemt>d  virtues.  These  ftnancieri.  uiid«r 
the  comuiand  of  this  denmgogje,  were  in  the  iinmwliate  service  oiid 
under  (he  iunnediate  patnmai^eof  ibe  triumvirs.  'I'he  extreme  Ireaeher^' 
of  the  rhfiracter  nf  thiwe  men,  the  seeret  nature  of  their  BtfaasinatioD!!, 
has  been  iirge«l  in  their  defence.     It  is  not  pwwiblo,  «y  lUe  defendert 

of  the  republic,  to  give  a  list  of  ihe  murdered Bui  not  to 

make  vague  OAftertinnK,  thern  are  wmui  particulur  iastancea  ui  whicli  the 
munlera  can  be  brought  home  directly  to  Zambiaiichi  bini<H.'lf,  ur  his 
iiumediute  folluwen.     He  was  quartered  at  ilie  convent  ofS.  Califtc, 
In  Tnwievere.     The  Quarterly  lleview  (No.  170,  p.  594)  speak^of  fi»e 
executions  which  took  place  at  this  convent ;  and  this   is  unc  of  the 
asjjerlions  for  which  the  writer  has  been  most  severely  allocked  :  it  *m 
thcrefiire  not  an  unfavourable  one  by  whieh  to  test  his  general  aecur^icy. 
It  so  liappens  that  the  Frtiucb  detachuieul  uuw  jtiuliunci  there  if  the 
sauiu  iliat  euiered  the  city  on  tlie  morning  of  its  surrender,  and  I  there- 
fore went  there,  and  had  some  conversation  not  only  with  the  officew 
ill  command,  hut  with  the  icergeHutit  and  comuioii  soldien,  and  I  learned 
that  the  niimUerof  bodies  of  priests  iliscovere*!,  either  burJtd,  or  with  half 
itbe  )>ody  out  of  tlie  ground,  but  all  in  FomL-  measure  concealed,  in  one 
lall  garden  attached  to  the  conveul,  but  within  the  compass  of  its 
[oralis,  couUi  not  be  reckoned  as  less  tliaa  fourteen:  some  said  rwdrc, 
Ivhile  others  oomputetl  them  as  high  as  twenty.     In  a  matter  of  this  kind 
I'^ere  utay  be  !ti>me  exag>^eratiuii — indeed  it  is  almost  unavoidable  ;  but 
[jBVl'D  the  smaltcst   niuiiber,  twelve,  is  sufKcient  to  justify  the  language 
fiiued  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  cast  grave  suj»picion  un  the  cba- 
Tacter  of  thoM.-  wlio  diiiputv  the  cviiiteiicc  of  these  atrocities.' — p.  115. 

Wc  confin^Hl  our   testimony  to   five  murders — not  that  we  be- 
lieved tbein  to  Uave  been  so  limited,  but  because  wc  bad  for  iho 
number  specified  a  distinct  wurrant  on  wliieli  wc  coiJd  implicitly 
rely.    But  what  mattered  it,  ns  to  our  argument,  whctUer  the  murtlen 
of  that  particular  group  were  in  numl>er  five  or  twelve  or  twenty? 
It  was  the  lawless  violence  inhi^rcnt  in  the  whole  system  of  trnns- 
aclions,   wbicli    we  abhorred,  deuuuuced,  aud  exemjilificd.     We 
still   consider  assassiimlton  as  tlie  most  odious  feature  in  all  tlie 
late  insurrections  on  the  continent ;  but  we  can  no  longer  flatter 
ourselves — if  wc  ever  did  ^) — that  it  is  a  crime  from  which,  e\-eo ' 
imder  the  utmost  excitements  of  political  delusion,  uur  uwa  feltow*j 
countrymen    wnulil   iiistin<'tive1y  shrink.     Wv.   have   been   taught, 
olberwise.     This  great  capital  has  most  narrowly  escaped  bcii^j 
Btainefi  with  the  lifeblood  of  an  eminent  foreign  soldier,  who,J 
superseded  by  the  Government  which  be  had  zealousljF  and  sig-'J 
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mlly  acrvnl,  chose  to  derntc  sninc  of  bis  anwonled  leisure  to 
visiting  En^lamJ.  Thr  brewers'  men,  who  all  hut  consiim mated 
their  I'oul  purpose  on  his  person,  wpro  no  more  qualified  lo 
judge  of  the  merits  of  parties  in  the  Hungurian  civil  war,  or  to 
^•erify  or  fairly  estimate  one-sided  statements  ronnoctcd  with  it 
tlian  were  the  brewers'  horses  stabled  within  the  same  walls.  Il 
is,  we  uhscrve,  the  tonvittiou  of  the  leading  journalists  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  that  those  rough  fellows  themselves  could 
have  known  as  little  and  rnre<l  less  alxiut  Cieneral  Haynau  than 
about  the  man  in  the  moon — and  that  they  must  have  l>eeii  incited 
by  sonic  foreign  cjnissarit^ — the  agents  of  that  red  committee 
which,  there  seems  to  l>e  no  doubt,  has  established  itself  in 
London.  We  are  much  indiued  to  believe  ibis — and  at  all  events 
hold  that  Sir  George  Grey  will  neither  do  justice  to  our  rbarocler 
at  home  or  nbroail,  if  he  does  not  institute  a  searrhing  lnt)uiry  as 
to  the  secret  history  of  the  case.*  But  one  point  is  unhappily 
clear — namely,  that,  whoever  may  have  been  the  immediate  insti- 
gators of  the  assault,  il  was  precise])'  what  had  been  rerom- 
mcmliMl  deliberately,  during  some  preceding  months,  in  several 
of  our  own  newspjtpers  — including,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  one 
of  considerable  literary  reputation,  and  commonly  supposed  to 
be  not  without  a  mthcr  close  participation  in  the  advantages  of 
oQicial  connexion  and  adnce.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member  that  we  quoted  in  March  last  (Q.  R.j  No.  172,  pp.  5<)0- 
514)  some  speeimcns  of  that  odious  teaching,  set  forth  in  the 
p«Iantic  dialect  of  Air.  Landor,  which  has  at  last  Iwen  re- 
duced to  practice  in  a  shape  alike  ferocious  and  cowardly.  We 
need  not  tail  them  bow  largely  the  same  spirit  has  been  shown  Iti: 
newspaper  couuneuts  on  what  has  just  occ-urred— nor  ask  whether 
they  have  not  partieipat<:U  in  our  omi  Indignant  surjirise  and  sor- 
row at  finding  the  display  not  confined  to  prints  avowedly  of  the 
revolutionary  colour?  A  journal  cousldcrctl  during  very  many 
years  as  a  respectable  ally  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  which 
we  find  spoken  of  as  its  'organ'  in  reference  to  this  very  matter, 
has  adopted  the  lone  wliicU  wc  should,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
have  expected  to  see  repudiated  by  every  writer,  of  whatever 
political  schixil,  above  the  lowest  pur\eyor8  of  the  pothouse  and 
the  rabble.  This  last  circumstance  is  indcctl  most  painful. 
But  let  it  not  l>e  overrated;  most  certainly  the  long-esteemed 
journalist  in  question  has  been  the  '  organ  '  of  nothing  hut  his 
own  short-sighted  spleen — a  spleen  of  which  there  lias  been  some 
slighter  pre\-ioas  manifestations  ; — all    Europe,   monarchical    or 

*  A  Fraukfort  jnumal  rissiftttss  by  initial!  n  GcrmiMi  ctcilt  rni|i1iiyttl  liy  ibe 
Brewing  tinn^s  l>mUenian  wbs  hmd  hwn  captain  in  llie  G<irde  MobUt  at  Vimna 
daring  tb«  Octobn  ionmctiao.    I4  Ihete  nKu  s  cinkt 
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rcpnblican,  may  be  well  assured  that — excepting-  among  onr 
avrmeil  zealuts  of  swlition,  and  some  few  fretful  tociuUtts  m 
disguise — tbc  brutalities  in  question  have  been  luatlied  and  cse- 
CTateil  by  even,-  rank  and  onler  of  Britigfi  society.' 

Mr.  Cochrane  quotes  some  striking  words  from  a  late  «peccb  of 
Lord  John  KuJisell — words  in  ever)'  respect  wortUy  of  his  posi- 
tion— Oh  !  Si  sic  omnia  I 

'  Anotlier  lesson/  Bays  Lord  John,  '  has  been  tauglit  us  since  go- 
vcriiinetils  have  been  disturbt-d  and  overthrown  in  their  oonrse;  we 
have  seen  in  other  countries  of  Kurope  the  cause  of  liberty  endangered, 
and  the  cause  of  good  govEriiment  injured,  by  those  who  came  fwr- 
wan]  in  tlie  name  of  liberty  and  democratic  government ;  we  have  seen 
iij  Italy  a  venerable  I'ontiti',  M-ho<te  benevolence  and  good  inteations 
no  one  can  doubt,  obliged  to  6y  from  his  capital ;  we  bave  seen  that 
capital  staintKl  wiib  ihu  blood  of  the  minister  wbo  bad  b^en  asaas- 
sinat«l  i  anrl  »-e  have  seen  the  nild  establishment  of  a  republic  fullowed 
by  a  foreign  bombardment  and  foreign  occupation.' 

*  Lord  Palmerston  must  Itave  writhed,'  pursues  BIr.  Cochrane,  *  as 
be  listened  to  this  senieneo.  Why  did  not  Lord  Palmerstou  anticipate 
the  advice  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  counselling  the  Pope 
not  to  do  too  nnicii?' — p.  93. 

Why,  we  rather  ask,  did  Lord  Palmcrston  think  himself  called 

upun  to  give  any  advice  at  all   in   a  niiilter  as  to  which  we  hove 

[tinder  his  own  hand  such  astounding  pr*)ofs  of  lus   ignorance? 

t  Wbo  constituted  him  t!ie  oracle  of  the  revolutionists  of  Eurr)pe  ? 

Bnd  why  was  the  minister  of  Queen  ^'iclo^in  to  offer  advice  to  a 

iSoveieigu  with  whom  nil  (X)miiiunication  was — according  to  his  own 

fversion  of  the  law — prohibited  under  t!ie  penalty  of  a  prtemunire? 

The  foreign  policy  of  Britain  has  been  recently  disrussed  in 

[the  high  council  of  the  nation  at  great  length,  and  with  temper, 

l^intelllgcnce,  and  sound  jod^ncnt.     The  result  has  been  a  con* 

demnation  of  it  by  a  large  majority  in  one  house,  ami  an  acquittal 

by  a  very  narrow   majority  in   ibc  other.     Tlie  dexterity  of  the 

.  Doljle  Lord  whose  conduct  was  tlie  subject  of  discussion  in  eluding' 

>tlie   points  of  attack   has  been    much,   and   we  ttarc   say  justly, 

praised  ;  we  are  not  the  best  judges  of  merit  in  snrh  stmtepirs  ; 

[■wre  may  however  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  tliat  had  his  talent*  j 

rlicen  as  conspicuously  exhibited  in  answering  objections  as  inJ 

tevading  them,  tlie  results  of  his  ndmtnistration  would  not  be  the' 

f'less  disastrous.     His  professed  object  in  sacrificing  all  those  in— ^ 

tteiosts  and    comiexiotis  wbitli    had   hitherto   lieen    deemed  most 

inipurlant,  while  cumpromising  our  national  reputation  fur  honesty, 

mnd  fair  deeding,   was  to  presen'e  the   friendship  of  rcpablicail:! 

France,     What  are  our  present  relations  with  that  power  th< 

^  *  Wff  My  mtbiiiK  of  Lnndmi  Jewi.     One  of  0>nn  (an  Antriam  DanUl  too}  ItM  pub 
lub«daleUer  declining  UQoffh-a«yt^tMioa,9Ktieaiforen<>tktr,mth€0ixwmiiet  lU 
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noble  Lord  bosl  knows  liiinself ;  mid  if  he  is  jnclinctl  to  pardon 
llic  sliglkts  wilh  which  he  has  Ijccn  trwitctl,  we  will  only  observe 
that  on  former  orcaiiions  he  lias  shown  liimscli'  less  tolerant  of 
smaller  injuries.  With  Kiissia  it  is  probable  he  will  not  profess 
a  desire  Ut  cherish  any  ffood  understanding,  since  lie  eonsideri 
inlemational  policy  a  matter  rather  of  sentiment  than  of  cxpo- 
diency.  From  the  United  States  he  has  cndurc<l  usage  wliich 
few  of  his  fellow  subjects  could  read  of  wlllinnt  a  bUish.  Willi 
Austria  we  are  on  terms  that  cannot  be  called  amicable — and  yel 
with  the  liberals  of  Gerinnuy,  of  Italy,  of  all  Lurnpc,  the  njimo 
of  the  noble  Lord  is  hardly  less  odious  than  that  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  A  mighty  stonn  is  looming;  on  our  horizon ;  as  llie 
straw  that  shows  the  direclLon  of  the  wind,  petty  jjorsecu lions  are 
multiplying  on  our  cotintrynicn  abroad  ; — and  we  much  fear,  should 
the  govemmrnt  of  France  {rain  consiatenr.y  and  acquire  the  con- 
fideuce  of  ncighbouvinfx  cituntries,  wc  shall  find  tbat  tlie  st/sttme 
conthietUai  is  not  alKuidoufd,  and  thai  a  lunj*  debt  of  teii^eaiice 
will  be  cxiicted.  Ills,  in  llie  present  t:oiidiUou  of  political  par- 
ties, very  far  from  ap:«eable  to  us  to  dwell  with  censure  on  iuiy 
part  of  the  Ministry's  proceedings.  We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
eveiy  disposition  to  support,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  the  respott- 
Biblc  advisers  of  our  yovcrcigii ;  for  some  of  whom  individuaUy, 
indeed,  w(j  entertain  feeling  of  very  hjyh  respect.  But  if  such 
men  as  Lord  John  Russell  and  Li>r(l  Lansdnwne  will  stoo|»  lo 
follow,  as  to  one  groat  branch  of  policy,  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Pahnerslon — the  excesses  of  whose  radicalism  ore  lo  us  at  ibis 
hour  pcrfccdy  unaccountable^! I  is  impossible  that  they  sliould 
not  pay  for  tbe  paiincrsliip  in  clmnu-ter  and  dii^'iiity,  or  that  they 
Bhtmld  avoid  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  tbat  national  disaster 
to  which,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  bis  policy  is  rapidly  lending. 


A»T.  IX. —  Uue  Vtsite  au  Rot  Louis- Phiiippe,  pp.  32. 

18-19. 


Paris, 


WE  have  In  our  successive  numbers  traced  so  closely  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Louis- Philippe^  even  from  his  earlier  days  to  his 
recent  exile,  thnt  our  readers  will,  we  think,  expect  us  to  fullow 
him  to  the  tomb  with  tbe  interest  and  respect  due  to  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  modern  limes.  A  general  reference 
to  the  articles  containing  successive  portions  of  his  history  must 
dispense  us  from  repeating  on  this  occasion  the  various  phases  in 
which  wc  liiivc  seen  his  character.  There  have  been  portions  of, 
Lia  conduct,  and  of  his  policy,  for  which  we  have  not  concealed 
nur  regret,  and  even  disapprobation  ;  but  no  have,  on  the  other 
Land,  had  more  f recj^ucntly  the  satisfaction  of  doing  ample  j  ustice 
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to  bis  many  great  qualities,  his  varied  talents,  his  vast  poblio 
services,  and  the  unblemi&hed  virtues  of  his  private  life.  Indeed, 
ysR  cannot  UelLer  remind  our  readers  of  our  feelings  towards  him 
than  by  extracting:  the  following  passage  from  the  conrlusit>n  nf  sn 
arlich;  on  French  literature,  in  our  Number  for  April,  1836: — 

'  Our  best,  we  had  alm«t  said  our  only  hope  of  France's  being  savej 
from  a  catastrophe  of  which  we  see  so  many  various  symptomfi— -lijrht 
and  grave — is,  we  eoiifess.  in  the  personal  character  of  the  King.    W« 
know  not  whether  he  was  quite  blameless  in  all  the  circunisrancet 
which  have  led  to  tlie  present  alanning  state  of  aSaira  ;  we  incline  1« 
believe  that  ho  was;  but  we  are  satusfled  that  he  is  now  desirous,  and 
we  trust  that  he  may  be  able,  to  arrest  the  mischief.     lie  is  a  ntaa  oti 
talents,  of  courag-e,  and  of  virtue;  lib  whole  life  lias  been  a  series i]f| 
trial.t,  thrijugh  which  be  has  passed  alwoys  with  respeetabilily,  geae>i 
rally  \vith  lionoiir;  he  has  been  a  good  son,  a  good   hiislkand,  a  goud 
fether,  a  good  prince — and,  we  tnist  we  arc  justified  in  adding,  a  good 
Christian  ;  he  was  so  in  his  youth,  and  no  man  ever  lived,  we  helieri^ 
whose  experience  was  more  calcuiateil  to  sfrengihen  religious  con» 
TJutions.     If  we  are  not  luistal^cii  in  his  character,  and  if  it  shall  pleasj 
God  to  continue  to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  fortify  his  heart,  there  iii 
still  hope  for  France  and  the  European  world.' — Quart.  Rttiew,  vot 
IvL  p.  130. 

This  opinion,  which  was  confirmed  by  erery  successire  event' 
of  his  public  life,  will  have  sufficiently  prepared  our  readers  for! 
— not  our  surprise  indeed,  for  we  never  quite  ceased  to  expect 
it,  but — our  sincere  regret  at  bis  fall,  and  our  sympathy  in  hii< 
misfortunes. 

Our  Number  of  March  last  conducted  luiuis-Philippe  froml 
the  Tuileries  to  Ciaremnnt ;  we  now  propose  to  follow  Uim  intttj 
his  retirement  and  to  bis  grave- 
On  ibcir  arrival  in  £iiglanfl  the  King  and  Queen  assumed  tbe 
t'/iCiyrnVonf  Couniand  Couniessdc  Neuilly ;  and  though  within  thdf! 
own  circle  all  thcresjtcci  and  some  though  very  little  of  the  etiquellftj 
of  royalty  were  maintained,  ibc  King  fell  easily,  and  indeed  we  may  i 
say  naturally,  into  the  character  and  manners  of  a  private  gentle- 1 
man.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  earlier  days,  and  the  very  circum-J 
stances  under  which  he  accepted  the  crown,  had  confirmed  thei 
innate  simplicity  nf  his  personal  tastes ;  and  no  man  rerrainlv  thrttj 
ever  exisie*!  c*>nld  linve  step]MHl  from  a  throne  into  the  mediocritjrj 
vif  privaic  life  wilh  less  sacrifice  «if  his  oidinary  habits  than  Ltwis-j 
Philippe.  Wc  must,  linwevcr,  ad«!,  that  he  (and  indeed  the  wholi 
Koyal  Family)  wds  everjwhere  in  England,  and  by  all  da 
treated  wilh  the  most  respectful  sympathy. 

The  course  of  his  day  was  this.      He  was  not  an  early  riser- 
it  being  his  tiabit  to  write  and  do  a  g(!od  deal  of  bis  business 
night — and  so  to  go  to  bed  late.      He  breakfnsletl  with  his  wholftj 
Xamil^'  about  ton  or  eleven.     He  then   read  bis  letters  or  thi 
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newspapers  till  about  one,  when  he  received  risilors,  of  whom, 
both  Frcncb  ant]  English,  there  uas  a  prpltj  consinnt  succession, 
ami  with  whom  he  conversed  upon  all  subjecuwitb  a  fluencv  aiid 
propriety  of  diction  and  a  copiousness  of  iufornmlton,  and,  above 
all,  with  an  unreserve  aiitl  a  frankness  that  8urpriBe<l  Uiose  who 
were  not  already  intimate  with  liiiii,  and — when  ilje  subject  hap- 
pened to  be  peculiarly  important  or  exciting — would  occasionally 
astonish  even  those  who  were. 

Of  one  of  these  conversaliuns  we  have  a  curious  account  in 
the  little  pamphlet  which  affonls  its  title  tn  this  article,  and  from 
which  we  shall  mnke  some  extracts,  bec.iuse,  being  as  we  bc- 
Iie\'C  substantiaili/  accurate,  it  gives  nut  merely  a  lively  iilca  of  the 
King's  style  of  coinersation,  but  is  fnmi  his  unn  mouth  as  it  were 
a  defence  of  some  portions  of  bis  conduct  which  have  bt'cn  un- 
favourably criticised  both  in  France  and  England.  The  pamphlet 
is  anonymous,  but  it  contains  so  many  details  as  to  the  author's 
visit  that  it  was  not  diflitruU  to  find  that  be  was  a  Alon&irur  Le- 
moine.  He  tells  us  himscU  that  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  business  with  the  King;  but  that,  having  been 
commissioned  by  a  fricnil  in  Paris  to  omvey  lu  the  lAindim  post- 
ofTicesomc  letters  fur  Louis- Pbilipjie  ami  the  Princes,  and  braring 
on  bis  arrival  in  London  (on  the  ftr&t  day  of  November,  1848) 
ibat  some  kind  of  epidemic  illness  (occasioned  by  the  oxydaiion 
of  a  leaden  cistern  ibnt  supplied  the  water  for  dumesiic  use)  bad 
attacked  all  the  inmates  of  Claicmont,  and  the  Quecu  most 
seriously  of  all,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  deliver  the  letters  in 
person,  and  tn  inquire  after  ibc  health  of  the  Koyal  Family — noi 
witboulsome  difHdence  as  lo  being  allowed  to  reach  even  the  aide- 
de-camp  in  waiting — but  with  no  intention  or  expectation  wbatso- 
«r«r  of  seeing  the  King  himself.  \Vc  slialL  abridge  (but  always 
preserving  his  own  e?cpre«sions)  his  account  of  what  followed, 
which  is  in  every  way  characteristic  of  the  cxil<;d  monarch. 

The  visitor,  wbuse  memory  associatc<L  the  King  with  tlicjas/e 
of  the  Tuilerios,  was  surprised  at  the  easy  access  to  the  ro^al 
residence ; — 

'  I  knew  nut  a  word  of  Eiigli»li .  but  at  llio  Kslier  station,  on  Iioaring 
tJie  words  Cteremont^  Cierenonlf  eagerly  pronounced  by  a  crowl  of 
fly  drivers,  I  gueiseil — wiih  that  intuitive  ijoifacily  Uuil  distiuguijihes 
every  FrcucimiaD — that  by  getting  into  one  oI'Tlieir  carriages  1  should 
probably  reach  my  de^tiiiutioii  witliout  lu4vii):>  to  »peak  a  word.  My 
conjecture  was  right.  Afttr  a  drive  uf  lit'tvcH  miimtes  llirouuli  a 
dehghtfiil  cuuiiliy,  which  u&i  in  all  it«  details  hk  trim  and  as  gay  as 
the  lundMupe  scene  of  au  Opera  CoMiguft  1  ^^'  lt>at  »l>  Iiad  arrived 
at  the  iron  pali»a()cs  and  gates  of  a  liand^mc  domain,  and  here  I 
expected  to  be  (tlojiped.  Ktit  no.  The  gales  were  wide  open ;  the 
fly  driver  dro>e  boldly  through;  aud  tilien  I  put  my  head  out  of  tlje 
window  to  propitiate  tliv  purler  that  liad  emerged  ftvm  his  lodge,  we 
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had  nlrenily  passed  the  gate,  nnd  his  gooH-huraonred  countenance  and 
a  frit^iHlly  wave  of  lit8  hand  indicated  tliat  a  Fronctmiaii  vma  not  nii 
intruder  at  Clareniont.  As  wi*  purvui.'d  the  avenue  tliat  wiud^  througli 
the  park,  I  expected  to  meet  some  Fentinel,  or  at  least  some  kf- 
vant  on  the  watch.     I  saw  nobody.     The  but  aiiylum  of  the  Iloyal 

[family  appearwl  to  bo  wli'o  ojitu  (o  whoever  might  please  la  futer. 

k^t  la^t  the  carriage  stoppoil  at  a  high  and  wide  flight  of  stups  ;  my 

jooaclimnn  said  a  few  wonls,  probably  of  uell  iuteiided  dtreetious,  but 

jjny  reader  guesses  why  I  made  him  no  answer.     Seeing   nobody,  I 

laseeadtd  the  step-t  and  fouml  myself  in  front  of  a  large  glass  door.  Iialf 
open,  that  seemed  tu  invite  inc  to  enter;  I  did  so,  and  found  myself  in 
ft  fine  vestibule,  in  a  corner  of  which  a  fiervant  in  the  Uileans  livery 

iirus  fast  asleep.     I  took  the  liberty  of  waking  him  and  asking  whether 

[I  could  see  one  of  tlie  aides-de-camp.' — p.  9. 

The  only  'aide-de-camp  llien  in  wailing,  Ocneral  D  *  (no 

l^oubt  the  King's  faithful  and  intelligent  friend  and  cnnsLiut 
Attendant,  General  Duuias),  happened  to  be  at  the  moment 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  poor  Nl.  Vatnut,  who  died  a  few  d-iys 
after;  but  the  servant  Inuk  M.  Leinoine's  card   and  showed  him 

ijnto  a  Itbrarr,  where  he  had  hardly  time  to  look  about  him  whea 

,  in  caine  the  King  himself,  and  a  conversation  took  place  of  which, 
as  il  extends  u^c^  a  couple  of  dozen  pages,  wc  can  only  extract 
■omc  of  the  most  chaiacierisiic  passages: — 

'  The  King  had  my  card  in  his  liamf,  and  addressed  me — "  Good 

I  morning,  M.  L ;  tlicy  tell  me  thai  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 

Come  to  ClaremoTit  to  inquire  after  all  our  healths.  X  thunk  you  for 
juur  kindness,  and  \  am  come  to  answer  you  in  person,  flavc  yon 
a  t|iiarler  uf  an  hour  to  spare?  Sit  down  and  camona.  . .  .  Cauiowi 
de  itt  Fiaruv.  Lot  us  talk  of  Franco.  l*oor  France  I"  and  coverinff 
irith  his  hand  titat  countenaticc  of  wliich  neither  age  nor  misfortune  h*a 

.eluutgcd  either  the  great  lines  or  ilie  strong  cKpresbiou,  he  was  for  a 
few  moments  ftilcnt,  ami  then  suddenly  went  on  as  if  in  continuation  of' 

\hU  silent  llionghL 

"And  what  do  they  tay  of  uie?" 
"  Wlio,  Sire,  your  friends  or  enemies?" 

"  Oh,  us  to  my  enemies  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  think  of  me, 
•rid  care  very  little;    but  1  am  anxious  about  tlie  opinions  of  my 

I  friemU." 

*  I  hesitated  a  moment ;  the  King  saw  it,  and  tapping  me  with  a 
gracious  familiarity  on  the  knee,  said.  '*  Do  you  doubt  that  I  can 
Bear  to  hear  tti«  truth  ?     I  never  feared  it;  and  now,  more  than  ever, 

I  Slave  a  riglit  to  hear  JI.     Come,  tell  me." 

"  Well,  yir,"  said  I.  frankly,  '*yonr  friends  complain  that  in  those 
rdays  of  February  you  gave  up  the  game  too  soon." 

*  lie  gnve  a  sudden  start  buck  on  his  chair,  and,  with  a  vivacity  Uiat  j 
[ibne  would  not  expect  at  his  age,  he  exclaimetl — 

•*  There,    again  ! — twice    within  these   twenty-four   hours    I  hara 

ilieard  tliis  rq»roach  !     Well,  to  you  I  answer  as  I  did  to  Z ,  who 

'icame  Jwre  yesterday  from  FavM^  iuu\  h^ld.  me  the  same  paiiifiil  Ian- 
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gnage.  Never  waft  there  a  more  unfounded  reproach.  They  don't 
know  then — (oh  ne  sail  pas  done)  what  really  happened.  They  don't 
know  then — that  cvt'ryboily — iniiustcrs,  fncndt,  senantB — ev^ryboiiy, 
I  repeat,  told  me,  '  If  you  yield,  not  a  drop  of  blood  will  bo  shed  !  * 
Th^  don't  know  then— that  it  was  by  this  persuasion  that  I  was  at 
first  induced  to  change  the  ministr)'.  They  don't  know  then — that  it 
was  by  this  persuasion  that  my  abdication  w-as  obtained  I  Could  I— 
ought  I  to  have  done,  in  opposition  to  everj'body,  otherwise  than  I 
diu?  It  waa  ur^d  upon  me  iliat  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war. 
I  would  not  have  the  crowa  at  ihe  price  of  a  civil  ivar.  They  told 
Tne,  'The  National    Guarrl  demand  Reform;  if  it  id  refmied  them 

*  blood  must  flow — the  blood  not  of  the  cmeutiers,  of  the  agitators  only, 

*  but  of  the  National  Guard  ;  the  well-disposed  workmen,  the  honneiea 

*  gens — the  real  people ;  all  these  are  bent,  riglitly  or  wrongly  we  will 
'  nut  stop  to  inquire,  but  they  are  bent  on  reform ;  give  them  a  re* 

*  forming  ministry  and  nil  will  be  settlcd^a//,  not  a  shot  wilt  be  fired/ 
It  was  then  that  I  consented  to  sign  the  order  for  the  retreat  of  the 
troopis  tu  prevent  the  pretext  for  a  collision.  When  that  had  )>eea 
done,  everybody — do  you  hear  ? — ererybody — said  tliat  the  insurrection 
was  over,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  ail  would  be  quiet." — p.  14. 

Here  we  suspect  that  ^t.  Lemoinc's  recollection  failed  him,  or 
that  he  misunderitood  the  King,  for  we  kn<iw  that  he  lias  often 
said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  orders  given  for  the  non-resist- 
ance of  the  troops  ;  that  Ihcy  were  given  by  the  new  ministry  with- 
out even  consulting  him.  He  no  doubt  must  conslilutionally 
bare  concurred  in  ihc  order  if  his  ministers  had  insisted  on  it ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  hear  of  it  till  it  had  been  done. 
The  King  went  on  ; — 

"  You  know  how  this  promise  was  kept  I  The  same  persons  soon 
returned  to  tell  me  that  the  '  National  Guard  was  exasperated — that  it 
'  would  be  no  louger  satisfied  with  u  Thiere-Barrot  lilinistrj- — tlxat  my 

*  own  abdication  was  now  the  ultimatum.'     They  added,  that  '  it  waa 

*  true  that  resistance  was  hIiU  possible— that  the  troops  would  be  even- 

*  tually  successful — but  that  it  would  cost  dear,  and  be  the  commence- 

*  ment  ofa  cic(7  Kvir.'  That  idea  decided  me.  ,  ,  .  Some  pamphleteers 
have  said  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  {>ersonal  fear — they  did  not 
believe  it — none  but  blockheads  could — no,  no  one  in  France,  in 
Europe,  not  even  my  most  rancorous  enemies." 

M-  Lemoine  attempted  a  corresponding  compliment,  but  the 
King  interrupted  him  by  saying,  that  '  so  low  a  calumny  was  not 
worth  a  second  word."  What  seemed  to  touch  him  more  nearly 
was  the  silence,  the  indifference  with  which  his  abdication  and 
departure  bad  been  regarded,  or  rather  disregarded. 

•*  When  I  was  on  the  throne  they  would  say  to  me—*  Sire  I  you 
are  the  key -stone  of  the  arch  on  which  re.Ms  the  peace  of  Kurope  and  the 
world.'  I  smiled  internally  at  tlie  exajrgeration,  and  thought  my 
atliuulders  hardly  broud  cnungh  '  to  support  the  peace  of  the  world/ 
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These,  I  said  to  myself,  are  either  tUtterer*  ur  ovei^parttal  frieoda  who 
vatggaat»  my  iiiHuence,  Well ;  a  day  caste  Uiat  seemed  in  mne  Mirt 
to  jiMtify  that  opiuion.  I  fell ;  and  at  that  moment  an  explanan  af 
revolmiouury  wars  burst  furtli  throiiglioul  Euiv|k.- — at  Vieaoa,  Beriuij 
Borne,  MudIcIi— in  Sicily,  Lombardy,  and  Hungary  ;  yet  uot  a  voice — 
not  one— '^aa  lusrd  to  ask  whetbtT  *  t)ii»  mao,  whom  we  hare  just  coa* 
demned  to  die  in  e\ilc>  Imd  not,  afitT  all,  stinie  little  share  in  that 
general  tranquillity'  and  pTt«]>erity  of  nations  M-liich  were  so  gcncfalljr 
oud  so  deplorably  interrupted  by  bis  fiilL*  "Was  there  due  to  him  w 
jwrtiiig  word  of  coudoleiice — ^no  regret — not  c\en  a  remetnbraDee— 

UOthiHt/f" 

*  In  uttering  these  last  words,  the  King^,  excited  by  his  feelings,  had 
risen  froui  his  chair,  paced  rapidly  up  and  ilovn  the  library,  and  seeming 
to  ibrget  that  there  wasany  witness  uf  his  emotion,  while  1  fullon-od  with 
a  woudering  e>'e  tlie  ^ngour  and  activity  uf  one  whom  our  Oppontioti 
papers  had  long  ^o  described  u  in  a  state  <if  caducity.  I  oould  not 
but  admire  the  energy  of  ttiat  iron  frame,  the  streng-th  of  tlwt  sonorons 
roiec,  and  the  minglod  vi%'acily  and  dignity  of  his  air  and  gestures. 

T  ventured  to  say  iliat  France  might  yet  enjoy  many  happy 

dnp  under  his  influence.     "France,"  rq>Ued  he  with  a  smile,  **do« 
not  seem  to  care  for  happiness.     They  are  Si>  very  Athenian,  that  they 
get  tired  of  beiiij;  made  happy,  as  the  Athenians  were  tired  of  hearii^ 
Arbttidcii  callod  tlu.>  Ju^."      Thcn»  resuming  his  gravity,  be  went  on. 
*'  I  nuiy  liave  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  my  friends, 
and  to  wonder  at  that  uf  the  buttur-iufurmed  [wriodical  \trvsi — but  it 
KOuM  b'e  hardly  Just  to  blamu  the  f/eopie  uf  France.     'I'hey,  iodoed, 
law  my  fall,  and  were  indifferent  to  my  Ions — they  saw  me  go  and 
showed  110  regret  at  my  departure.    It  wa»  quite  uuturul.    For  eighteen 
years  they  harl  1)ecn  taiigliL  to  dcspiiw,  to  detect,  the  person i6 cation  in 
me  uf  tluil  public  authority  which  is  the  real  ■i^'guard  of  tlie  peopk*. 
For  eighteen  years  they  had  been  told  daily  by  a  hundred  joumaU 
:lmd  in  every  variety  of  form.  Ihat  the  King  was  the  living  tinmmarr  of 
I  •very  vice — that  the  King  w*u(  {jreedy  and  misn'Iy — that  the  King 
I  was  faithless  and  8hameleft»— that  ihe  King's  licart  was  cold  and  onre- 
lenting — and,  finally,  that  if  succewuve  miniFtcrs  failed  to  ameliorata 
itiie  condition  of  the  suffering  classes,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  narrowj 
>Kvere,  and  selfish  policy  of  the  King.     .So  when  the  people  saw  me  go, 
it  was  witliuut  hatred,  without  anger,  but  with  a  perfect  belief  in  Ibvj 
creed  ihey  had  been  taught,  that  I  was  tlie  obstacle  tu  their  faappiueaa. . 
<  All  our  sufferings,*  thought  they,  *  are  at  an  end  !    'Vhe  lung  is  gone, 
and  with  him  Wee,  despotism,  the  sufferings  of  the  |>eople — the  shanitt^ 
of  the  country;  above  all,  that  piigue,  which  France  has  been  taught] 
to  consider  as  tlic  most  iutolenible  calamity  and  disgrace — autAoritjfA 
Authority    w    gone — all's  right !  *      Who  can   say  tJut  poor  peopl 
were  Mrong  in  reasoning  thus  on  the  fall   of  a  King  whom  everybody! 
attacked  everv  hotir  of  his  life,  and  whom  nobody  ever  defcndol  ?"— • 
p.  19. 

He  then  went  on  to  complain  of  particular  mi$repre»eniBti<m« 

which 
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which  he  never  could  jiersuade  his  mini&tert  to  reclifj,  u,  ff>r  in- 
stance, those  concerning'  the  Programme  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe^  and 
the  other  republican  promises  and  pledges  alleged  to  have  been 
given  to  facilitate  his  usurpation.     On  this  ptint  he  said— 

*  Tlie  truth  U,  I  a^K^eiiiJed  the  tlirone  with  reluctance — with  a  sort  o{j 
presentiment  uF  what  would  be  the  consequence.  It  rfquire^l  the  urgent, 
instances  of  all  those  in  whom  I  had  couHdeDce,  and  the  mont  Hecisivf 
a«uranccs  that  I,  and  I  aloue,  could  save  Ibe  couutry  from  the  korrora 
of  anarchy.  * — p.  21. 

Wlicn  the  King  complained  so  feelingly  of  the  neglect  of  his 
successive  mini&ters  in  making  bis  personal  defence  on  such  ptiints, 
he  did  not,  perhaps,  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  individual 
share  that  most  of  ibuse  ministers  had  bad  in  the  July  revolution, 
and  how  personaUy  some  of  them  must  have  felt  the  awkwardness 
and  perhaps  the  danger  of  pulling  down  any  of  the  scaffolding  by 
which  they  themselves  had  risen  into  power.  William  III.  of 
Bagland  made  much  the  same  kind  of  cirmpluiut  of  tbe  uiini&lerft 
Am  had  originally  placed  him  on  tbe  tbrone  ;  and  in  both  cases 
it  most  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  tbat  the  ministers 
Tweit  the  representatives  of  the  democratic  principle  on  which  the 
revolutions  bad  been  made,  while  the  muuarchs  very  soon  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  and  asserting  ibe 
munarcbical  principle,  and  of  exercising  an  auth<irily  ivUich  their 
ministers  had  formerly  opposed  in  James  II.  and  Charles  X. 

The  following  passage  of  M.  Lemoino's  cHinvcrsation  illustrates 
this  theory.  M.  Lemoine  said  that  be  bad  imagiocd  that  tha 
King  hod  always  managed  his  ministers  as  be  pleased. 

'  Ah ! '  replied  he,  '  there  you  are,  like  all  the  rest  I  You  hav« 
read  so  much  abiim  tlie  iiLvijiciUle  tenueity  of  the  King  to  his  personal 
opiniuus,  that  yuu  believe  tliat  I  always  tiad  my  owu  way—but  uot  so. 
My  opinions  were  op|)o»ed  on  all  poiuls  and  by  all  sides— aiid  it  was 
right  iliat  tliey  Bhuuld  tw  su.  I  had,  iiu  doubl,  uiy  owu  personal  vietvs 
of  political  subjects,  ami  when  questions  were  debated  before  me  iu  the 
Cubiiiet,  I  L'liduivourLd  to  eupiiurt  that  aide  which  in  my  conscience  as 
Kiog  and  as  a  I'Venchmaii  I  thought  the  bettt ;  but  my  suggestions 
were  always  freely  and  often  verj-  warmly  opposed  by  those  of  tbe 
Cabiuet  who  ditfered,  aud  when  1  was  in  the  unnority  I,  of  course^ 
gave  way.  Thi^  happetied  tery  fret/uetUlif  on  poUtical  questiuos, 
great  and  smalt — but  it  iiappuned  alica^t  on  poiutb  tltat  concerned  me 
personally.  For  instance^  on  Uiat  very  quesiiot)  of  the  pretended  Pro- 
fframme  of  the  Hotel  ilt  Ville,  I  made  iucretlLble  efforts  to  have  it 
pubUcly  and  authoritatively  refuted.  I  never  couhl  succeed ;  at 
last,  wearied  out  by  this  neglect  or  delay,  I  took  up  my  own  defence 
and  wrute  with  my  uwn  batid  an  ani^wer  lo  tlie  charge,  wliich  I  signed. 
Xjn  liocRGKotB  DE  pABis,  and  intended  to  print,  but  1  thought  it 
right,  out  of  a  constitutional  scrupulosity,  to  sliow  it  previously  to 
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Gasimir  Pcrier,  then  my^  Rrat  miiiUt«r.  Casimir  Ferier  read  my 
puperaml  pniLtcd  it  highly.  *'  It  wiis  ad  mi  ruble,  uimnswerablc"  *'  Veiy 
well,"  Nii<l  I,*' then  let  us  liare  it  priitted."  "  Prinled  I  "  exclaimed 
he.  "*  Cod  forbid  !  What!  subject  the King'ii  work,  hb  name,  bi^penoD, 
to  pokinic  discussion  I  "  "  Hut  I  don't  give  my  name."  "  What  of 
that  ?  It  M-itI  bo  kuown  immediately  to  be  yours.  In  the«e  dayi 
everything  is  known,  particiJarly  what  one  tries  to  conceal.  Evenr- 
body  trill  know  that  le  Bourgeois  de  Paris  u  no  leM  than  His  Majeftiy 
Loui»>PhiIippe,  and  then  what  attacks,  what  mrcasms !  "  **  Tou  are 
right/'  I  answered,  **  but  how  then  shall  we  publish  the  fart  ?  for  I  am 
resolved  not  to  lie  any  longer  under  this  falsehood  ;  it  will  grow  to  ba 
a  truth,  and  tlmt  I  will  not  endure.  The  dignity  of  the  MooarchVf  of  nif 
ikoritif,  which  needs  rem;icct  even  more  than  force,  re<]uires  this  expU- 
Jjaliun."     "  Well,"  Hiitl   Pericr,  "give  nie  the  |N)))er,  iind  I  promise 

J  nit  fJiall  liave  entire  salbfiicUon."  *'  Then  you  *11  publish  it  ?"  *'  Yes, 
'II  publish  it !  "  "So  that  all  France  shall  read  it  ?  •*  "  All  Europe  1 
for  I  sliall  read  it  from  the  Tribune  of  the  Chamber  as  part  of  a  very 
imponaiit  speech  which  I  am  preparing."  "  Excellent !" — fiaid  I,  "  this 
ii  much  better  than  my  own  plan,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
wiggestion."  Casimir  Perler  took  roy  paper  and  put  it  into  his  port* 
folio — whence  it  never  reappeared.' — p.  24. 

It  is  not,  to  t/jr,  at  all  surprising  that  Casimtr  Perier,  and  sliU 
more  some  nf  bis  colleagues,  should  have  thought  it  very  inoon- 
Tcnicnl  to  revive  any  discussiim  on  the  Talsehoods  prumulgated  at 
the  HOtel  de  Villc.  Hut  the  King  had  often,  he  said,  tocomplain 
of  a  like  neglect  when  there  could  l>e  no  such  excuse.  There 
had  been  a  long  account  current  between  the  Civil  List  and  the 
State  which  the  King  wished  to  settle,  and  obtain  a  quietus.  The 
Op{x»ition,  both  in  the  Chambers  and  the  newsjiapers,  laid 
bold  of  this  aflair  to  cliarge  the  King  with  an  enormous  fraud  ua 
the  public. 

'  You  remember,'  nud  the  King  to  M.  Lemoine,  *  the  violent  debates 
on  the  affair  of  the  quietus  which  affoitled  such  a  goml  opportunity 
^r  attacks  on  my  cupidity — that  vice  from  which  even  my  friends  do  not 

I  iventure  to  defend  me,  for  the  cupidity  of  King  Louig-Philippe  is  become 

^tt  proverb.  The  Minister  of  Finance  stnick  a  balance  by  whidi  it 
appeared   that  the   King  wa*  indebted  to  the  Slate  in  four  millions  of 

i  *Tinc»  [1G0,000/.].  M.  de  Monlalivel,  the  Minister  of  the  Civil  Lbt— 
tvho  knew  the  real  merits  of  the  ca-te — appealed  from  this  deciMon  to 
the  Council  of  State,  where  it  wa:^  strictly  examined ;  and  lo !  tiiat 
g^cat  alfair,  which  had  made  so  much  noise*  was  never  again  heard  of. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  Simply  because  the  Council  of  State,  after  an 
investigation  of  the  accounts,  reduced  the  balance    from   160,000/. 

.•terling  ugainat  me-  to  about  2000/.  in  my  farottr.     When  the    Minis- 
ter of  Finance  communicated  this  result  lo  me,  I  asked  him  when  ho 
itcnded  to  bring  forward  the  affsiir  for  the  raiificarion  of  the  Chamber? 

f'**  AVrer,"  said  he,  "  for  if  I  was  to  talk  to  the  Chamber  of  ihe  tptiettts, 
"  but  still  more  if  I  was  to  venture  on  such  on  audacity  as  to  awert 
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"  ilkat  we  were  2000/.  in  your  debt,  we  should  find  black  balls  enoiigU 
*' in  ibe  ballot-box  to  overtbrow  on  the  spot  tbc  Ministry  of  which  I 
•*  lave  the  hnnour  to  be  a  part."  Thia  wiu  policy,  minisltriaJ  policy, 
and  you  see  what  it  has  produced.  It  dbcredit<>d  the  Monarch — It 
preparwl  theilill  of  the  Monarchy.  It  traced  a  channel  for  the  torrent 
of  Febniary,  ami  yon  have  seen  with  M-hat  facility  thia  incre<iiblB 
overthrow  was  accotnpHshwL 

'  Nay,  yon  have  seen  that,  even  after  my  fell,  which  one  might  hare 
expected  to  appease  calumny,  it  slill  pursued  me.  We  all  lefl  France 
in  absohite  poimry — we  had  nothing  :  but  Ihe  public  press  endowed  me 
wilb  niillions,  which,  forcseeinir  my  misfortune,  I  had,  forsooth,  sent 
abruoil  to  ensure  myself  a  gnldvn  exile.  Tlit'se  <?entlemen  knew  to 
within  a  few  franco  how  many  million^)  I  had  in  America  and  in  Kng- 
land.  They  had  my  hankers'  iiame.a.  They  could  point  out  the  Street 
in  New  York,  nay,  tiie  Square  in  London,  which  I  had  bougiil  with 
the  immense  saving*  of  my  Civil  List!  And — as  such  a  foreign 
Cntsu!$  could,  of  counie,  have  no  posisible  want  of  anvthinii^  from 
France — ihey  se(inesiered  all  my  property — the  [latrimony,  the  private 
fortune  of  my  children.  Poor  children  !  what  had  iheij  done  ?  !»  there 
In  France  any  one  citizen,  1  sfty  any  one,  high  or  loiv,  who  can  love 
ht«  country  better  than  they  do?  Is  there  a  soldier  who  has  been 
more  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  it  ?  But  they  weru  my  sons — that 
was  crime  enough,  Public  vengeance  required  that  those  great  crimi* 
ualjt — ilie  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  children — tlie  House  of  Orleans 
in  short — shoulil  suffer  want  in  addition  to  exile.  Well,  this  ven- 
geance iuis  been  satisfied.  We  have  sutft-rwl  want.  Not,  good  God  I 
that  in  (his  noble  country  which  ha:;  atfurded  us  refuge  we  have  not 
atio  had  offers  of  whatever  other  asMbtance  we  might  need.  These 
generous  propositions  crowded  upon  niti,  dia>;uiscd  under  the  kindest 
and  most  ingenious  iuhI  most  delicate  fornL^—bul  I  declined  them  all. 
I  preferred  itn  being  kin>wu  that  King  Lcuiis-Philippe,  who  Iiad  raised 
In  VerAaitles  so  magnificent  a  niomiment  to  all  the  glories  of  his 
country,  had  been  re<luced — he  nnd  his — to  suffer  real  privations, 
and  that  because  the  new  Governors  of  France  would  satisfy  ihem- 
selvus,  lK,'fore  tliey  restored  a  doit  of  his  property,  as  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  wealth  of  thiK  Kuropean  naitob.  Sagacious  curiosity  I  for 
it  turned  out  on  examitialion  by  impartial  men — or  wlio  at  least  wero 
Wk  friemls  of  ntine — that  the  paritimonioiis  naboh  had  so  strangely 
exerci^ied  his  ecunomicAl  talents  that  he  de:ice]ided  from  the  throne 
with,  by  their  accounts,  thirty  millions  [near  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling]  of  debt. '—p.  29. 

On  tbis  laticr  point  we  may  aAA  that  the  King  hnis  often  been 
heard  to  say  timt  when  he  ascended  the  throne  he  did  not  owe  u 
sous.  VV'c  may  also  add  that,  subsequent  to  tbis  conversation,  he 
was  authorised  by  law  to  coiilracl  a  loaa  on  the  credit  of 
his  patrimonial  estates  for  the  immediate  payment  of  his  debts, 
hearing  an  inieresi  of  5/.  per  cent.,  and  a  sinking  fund  which  is 
to  pay  it  off  in  eleven  years.     We  are  not  informed  of  the  details 
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of  this  Affair,  hot  we  hnre  heard  that,  far  th«  too  read^  MlmUsfon  of 
debts  for  which  the  King-  coald  not  be  eqoitablj  held  responsible, 
'at  well  as  by  other  hard  measures,  the  liquidation  will  be  «- 
cecdingrly  and  unjustly  onerous  to  the  House  of  Orleans.  Sf. 
Lemoine  thus  concludes  his  narradvc: — 

'  I  want  woitls  to  ilescribc  the  vivacity,  the  energy,  the  ob\'ious  aiul 
nnraiatokcftble  ameerity  of  tlie  King  during  the  whole  of  this  kller 
portion  of  the  conversation.  Si>mettmc9  the  voice,  usually  so  clear, 
-Altered  under  an  emotion  wltirh  the  noble  old  man  strove  in  vain  ta 
coaceaL  Samctlmcs  too  bia  eyis  6Ued — but  it  was  a  munioitazj  feeting 
—the  motution  of  the  Ki?ig  raa»tcred  tlic  sensibility  of  the  Taan*  .  .  . 
While  I  was  umler  tbn  charm  of  this  allocuUou,  xt  abundant,  so  facile^ 
au  rich  in  ita  varied  intonatioDs,  and  so  curious  and  interesting  in  its 

.jnntter,  Ueiieral  D appeared  lo  amiouuce  that  Lord  Jului  Bussett 

was  in  tlio  saloon.     "  A  minister  1"  said  the  King  smiling.  "  I  nersr 
kept  one  waiting  in  France  :  and  .itill  lens  will  I  do  m  liore." 

*  He  then  look  a  kind  leave  of  me but  after  a  few  rtepa 

returneil  and  said,   "  King<i  ran  never  plead  their  own  cause  ;  but  fbr 
my  own  port,  I  fancy  that  if  I  could  personally  plead  my  own  cause  i» 
the  face  of  France  I  shtiuld  gain  ii.     Tnlent  is  no  doubt  powerfid, 
X  know  ihat  the  orators  and  writers  xvho  are  opposed  to  me  bave 
neat  deal  of  it ;  hut  tmib,  afler  all,  is  still  more  powerfid  than  talent.' 
Me  tiien  again  took  leave  of  me  witb  a  gracious  wish  to  see  ne  again.' 
*— p.  34. 

That,  tuwever,  did  not  happen.  When  M.  Lemoine  nas 
to  return  to  Paris  be  re}M*ated  his  visit — but  to  the  Star 
Garter  Inn  al  Rirhmond — where,  howerer,  he  did  nf>t  venture  to 
ask  to  see  the  King,  who  w.is  nttending  the  bedside  of  the  Prioca 
de  .fomville,  then  seriously  ill  from  tbe  cause  before  mentioned, 
M. Lemoine  was  somewhat  scandalized  at  Gndinglhc  Royal  Family 
of  France  coojK:d  up  at  nn  inn;  but  bis  Indignation  was  much 
inflamed  when  be  happeneil  to  return  to  Paris  on  the  day  of  that 
'  «uoti\i/.  Jiotpt/^  bloirt/' *  fete  uf  tbe  Constitution. — 'I  nad  left 
royally,'  be  exclaims.  *  in  a  vUlagc  inn,  and  1  found  Jl/.  JUarraat 
umler  a  canopy  of  slate  !' 

We  have  made  lar^e  cxirarts  from  this  little  pamphlet,  becanaa 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  bating  some  little  mistakes,  front 
which  the  recollection  of  so  long  and  I'artcd  a  conrersatiou  could 
hardly  be  exempt,  it  is  accurate  enough  in  its  general  character  on^ 
Style ;  and  we  know  that  X^nis-Philippe  was  in  the  habit  of  tdk* 
ing  very  much  in  tbe  same  strain  and  s|nril  to  other  viutors  whes 
the  conversation  happened  to  take  the  like  turn. 

His  conversation  was,  however,  as  diversified  as  bia  visitara, 
and,  amusing  and   often  instructive  to  all,  it  was  appropriate  to 

*  Our  rarly  frtiYxl  Mi.  Ciourge  Elli*  a  tnuitUtimi  of  the  Niv^te,  P/mn'oM, 
tit*  Reyublican  ntlmcUr. 
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on  which 
teady  to  speak  with  frankness,  and  with  a  singular  indulgence 
to  the  curioflity  or  even  the  criticism  of  his  auditors.  Like 
kings  much  fats  inferiors  in  general  powers,  he  bad  an  e\ceUeat 
memurv  fur  faiiiily  history,  as  well  as  for  the  events  of  his  own 
long  ami  varied  times.  His  mere  book  learning  he  had  not,  it 
seems,  much  improved  sinrn  his  early  davs  ;  hut  he  was  familiar 

•  with  current  lllcraiore.  and  be  surprised  his  English  friends  by 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  wilb  and  habitual  quoia.lion  from 
Shakspeare  than  they  bad  beard  from  any  forciarner,  or.  indeed, 
from  many  well-educated  Englishmen.  Within  tbe  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life  MM.  Scrilw  and  Hal«ivy  came  to  England  to  bring 
out  their  opera  founded  on  The  Temjwsl.  Loui*- Philippe 
had  a  fondness  for  the  theatre,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  this 

t  opera,  not  merely  as  a  work  ot  art,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  the 
antbors,  for  one,  at  leasl,  of  whom  it  seems  be  had  some  private 
motives  of  kindness.  He  received  them  at  hts  bedside  at  Clare- 
moot,  and  entered  into  all  the  delads  of  their  piece,  and  made  a 
judiciotu  critique  on  their  work  as  compared  with  Shakspcare's 
original,  some  passages  of  which  he  explained  to  ihem  ;  and   he 

I  then  ran  through  some  other  of  Shakspeare 's  plays — Henry  VIII. 
for  instance — in  which  be  saw  great  operatical  capabilities,  and 
be  opened  the  matter  so  vividly  to  them,  that  we  have  beard  that 
M.  Scribe  immediately  set  about  realizing  his  idea.  A  little 
before  these  gentlemen  look  their  leave  an  English  visitor 
came  in,  with  whom  be  continued  in  English  the  conversation  on 
Shakspeare,  with  a  feeling  for  the  poet's  characteristic  escdlences 
■  which  bis  amlitor  would  probably  never  hare  suspected  but  for 
^L    hi*  accidental  arrival  when  the  suhject  happened  to  be  uo   the 

^         In  truth,  the  King  both  spoke  and  wrote  English  with  singular 

I      correctness:  there  are  sentences  in  the  account  of  his  escape,  in 

our  last  March  number,  which  were  entirely  written  by  bim,  and 

which  are  not,  in  point  of  Anglicism,  distinguishable,  we  think, 

tram  tbc  rest.      He  cerlainly  had  acquired  a  more  idiomatic  use 

»o(  English  than  any  that  we  ever  knew  of  the  many  thousand 
emigrants  whom  the  first  rerolutinn  threw  npoa  our  shores. 
This  mav  be  specially  nilribuled  to  the  early  prt>ficiency  that 
be  attained  in  our  language  under  the  judicious   direction  of 

»Madamp  de  Oenlis  (though  she  herself  hardly  knew  three^ words 
of  English),  and  from  his  subsequent  residences  in  America  and 
England.  But  he  bad  a  natural  and  general  turn  for  language! 
— he  spoke,  we  are  assured,  like  a  native.  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish;  and  we  have  heard  that  last  vcar  at  a  private  concert 
be  ■arprise<l  Mademoiselle  .lenny  Lind  by  making  her  a  com- 
pliment 
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pHment  in  ver^  good  Swedish.  We  Lave  bean]  a  curious  anecdote 
which  was  brought  lo  light  b>'  a  gentleman's  jocularly  calling^ 
him  Mr.  iniliam  Smith,  in  allusion  to  his  having  mode  his  escape 
from  France  in  that  character  which  his  knowledge  of  Englicb 
enabled  him  to  support  so  nell.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  King  gaily,  *  I  have- 
another  and  earlier  English  name  :  I  ain  also  Jkfr.  Geart^c  ii'hite, 
at  your  service'  'How  so,  Sir?" — 'Why,  after  the  Hundred 
Days  1  drew  up  a  relation  of  my  own  share  in  the  tmnsaclioni 
of  that  time,  and  I  wished  to  have  it  printed  fur  a  very  limited 
and  confidential  circulation  to  a  few  friends.  So  I  had  a  press 
set  up  in  my  house  at  Twickenham,  and  hired  a  couple  orjournei)- 
znen  printers,  who  worked  it  under  lock  and  key  ;  but  after  all 
these  precautions,  I  was  taken  quite  aback  by  being  told  that  if 
any  single  copy  should  get,  cither  by  treachery  or  negligence, 
into  strange  hands,  the  volume  might  be  reprinted  and  published 
with  impnnity  ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  was  to  enter  the 
book  at  Stationers'  Halt.  So  I  tost  no  time  in  hastening  to 
Stationers'  Ilall,  uhcre  for,  I  think,  the  fee  of  two  shillings,  I 
entered  my  work  as  the  property  of  George  IVhiU,  of  l^oickt^ 
ntzm. 

This  is  the  work  of  which  some  copies  were  fnund  in  the  sack 
of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  which  the  poor  Archbishop  of  Paris 
especially  eulogized  for  its  '  respect  for  properly  ;*  and  one,  falling 
into  ihc  hands  of  a  jirintcr,  has  been  republished  in  two  volumes 
under  the  title  of  '  Mon  Jimnuil — Erenemetis  de  1815,  par  LouU- 
JP/tilippe  tr  Orleans,  Kr-JRvi  ties  jrrnR<;uis.* 

But  we  must  return  to  Louis- Philippe's  daily  life  in  bis  exile. 
After  some  hours  thus  employed  in  receiving  visits  or  iu  business, 
be  took  in  fine  weather  a  walk — frequently  a  long  one — with  the 
Queen,  and  almost  in  all  weathers  a  drive,  with  her  Majesty  and 
one  of  her  ladies — ordinarily  in  an  equipage  only  remarkable  for  ^m 
,  its  plainness.     Amongst  the  6rst  remittances  of  property  thai  be  ^ 

I  received  from  Fraurc  was  one  of  his  handsome  ciirriages  ;   but  that 

B  was  seldom  used.     At  half-past  six  dinner  was  served — in  the  first 

H        days,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  domestic  establishment,  of  c-rtreme 

■  f''"ff^^'^y — which  he  alludes  to  in  bis  canvcrsaliun  with  M.  Le- 
I  moinc.  Subsequently  it  was  like  a  good  country  gentleman's 
^^^K  table— plenty  of  plain  good  things,  but  no  ostentation  or  pro- 
^^^B fusion.  All  bis  children  and  grandchildren,  even  the  very 
^^^B  youngest,  dined  at  the  same  time  and  table  with  him.  He  bad 
^^^*  tomctbing  parlicuinrlyyu//jcr/i/  in  his  character,  and  was  never  so 

■  happy  as  when  he  bad  bis  cbildrca  about  him.    It  was  something 

H  new  to  a  visitor's  eye  to  sec  all   these  children,   two  or  three  of  ^m 

H  them  almost  infants,  sitting  at  table  intermixed  with   tho   elder  H 

H  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ia  waiting, 
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imd  a  few  English  and  many  French  occasional  g-uests.  The 
King  (wtielhcr  from  oii  early  imitation,  of  English  manners  we 
know  not)  always  carvcfl  (as  he  useJ  to  dn  at  the  Tuileries)  the 
pi^  de  resistance,  and  seemed  lo  take  a  kind  of  good-humoured 
pride  in  the  dexterity  and  atictilion  with  ivbich  tie  helped  e%-ery- 
body  all  round  the  table,  lie  himself  was  moderate,  though  not 
abstemious,  both  in  eating  and  drinking;  ami  immediately  at  the 
end  of  the  dessert  all  rose  from  table  at  a  movement  by  the 
Queen,  and  followed  iheir  Majesties  into  the  saloon. 

When  there,  coffee  was  immediately  sened,  and  afterwards  a 
tea-table.  This  was  the  joyous  hour  for  the  cliildren.  One  of 
the  elder  Princes  would  amuse  them  with  some  new  toy — -a 
magic  lantern,  a  lottery,  or  some  general  game — or  they  would 
riot  about  the  room,  and  escalade  and  storm  the  King's  chair 
as  if  it  were  a  breach  in  a  fortress.  This  seemed  to  delight  the 
King,  The  Queen,  Ibe  Princesses,  and  the  ladies  worked  at  a 
Tound  table  ;  sometimes  her  Ivlnjesty  had  a  tabic  of  wbist.  The 
King  generally  sat  in  another  part  oi  the  room,  and  eilhcr  read 
the  newspapers  or  conversed — especially  with  any  visitor.  If 
amidst  the  vast  variety  of  his  conversation  a  doubt  should  happen 
to  occur  on  any  topic,  he  would  appeal  to  the  excellent  memory 
and  judgment  of  the  Queen,  un  which  he  seemcti  lo  place  iho 
most  entire  reliance,  or  to  such  one  of  the  Princes  as  be  thought 
likely  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  topic  in  hand; — to  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  on  general  subjects  of  policy — to  the  Duko 
d'Aumale  on  points  of  antiquity  or  literature  or  of  Africa — to 
the  Prince  de  Joinnlle  on  navnl  or  mechatiicnl  matters,  or  places 
that  he  had  happened  to  see — and  so  on.  He  seemed  to  take  b 
pleasure  in  bringing  forwanis  tbft  special  arcomplishments  of 
each,  and  they  in  general  answered  his  .ippeals  with  an  intel- 
ligence and  accumcv  that  justified  his  paternal  pride^  which  \tas 
evidently  one  of  his  strongest  feelings.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
half  an  hour  in  his  company  without  seeing  some  indication  of 
bis  remarkable  respect  for  the  Queen  and  affection  for  his 
children. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  thoughts  that  must  have  weighed  upon  his 
mind,  his  conversation  had  a  stiong  tendency  to  cheerfulness  and 
even  gaiety  ;  and  he  enlivened  even  graver  topics  by  a  ready  abun- 
dance of  pleasant  illustrations  and  anecdotes  of  all  the  remarkable 
men  he  had  seen  or  known — and  be  had  seen  and  known  every 
man  who  has  made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  the  last  seventy 
years  ;  cicept,  we  believe,  Buonaparte — about  whom,  however, 
he  had  a  amsiderable  store  of  anecdotes. 

He  was,  chiefly  perhaps  from  his  original  temper,  but  partly 
no  doubt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life,  very  lenient  in  bis 
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opiniDng  of  others,  anil  placable  even  towards  hts  enemies.  One 
unpre meditated  and  DDOslcntatious  inslance  of  this  recltng-  is 
worlb  preserving.  One  evenins:  at  Claremont,  when  the  French 
papers  had  brought  an  account  of  the  National  Assembly  s  hav- 
ing passed  the  law  of  banishment  a^^ainst  the  House  of  Orleans— 
a  measure  which  every  individual  of  the  fsmilf  felt  to  be  '^  iJm 
unkindeit  cut  of  all^ — the  person  who  was  readiiK;  the  paper 
began  with,  of  course,  tlie  list  of  the  majority  who  hail  carried  die 
vote  of  exclusion,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  name  that  ou^M  vol 
to  have  been  on  that  side  ;  at  this  name  one  of  the  Princes  made 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  inihgnaiion— '  Comment — cdtd-ia  f 
The  King  quietly  interposed,  saving  to  the  reader,  *  Laisstz  la. 
cetU  iisie  ;  jMssa:  a  cettx  qui  mtt  coi^  pournous'' — (and  turning 
to  the  Princes),  '  oitlAions  le»  tuUres* 

His  body  had  always  been  as  vigorous  as  his  mind.  He  bad 
of  laic  years  begun  to  stoop  a  little;  but  he  was  remarkably 
active  and  hrm  on  his  limbs,  and  showed  more  of  the  peculiar 
VLvaeity  of  bis  eountry  in  his  movements  than,  we  think,  in  any 
other  poiaL  This,  as  well  as  his  nice  tact  and  courteous  temper, 
was  strongly  shnwn  by  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
at  Drayton  Manor  in  ihc  winter  of  18'iy.  When  the  illness  of 
the  Uuyal  Family  rendered  it  advisable  to  remove  from  Clarcmont, 
Sir  Hubert  had,  very  considerately,  placed  Drayton  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  the  King,  though  he  did  not  accept  the  offer,  was  very 
grateful  for  such  an  attention,  and  thought  be  could  not  laore 
appropriately  acknowledge  it  than  by  a  \'isit,  which  ivould  afford 
Sir  Hubert  the  opportunity  of  showing  him  the  place  itself,  of 
the  tzreaiion  of  which,  and  the  collection  <»f  the  works  of  art  il 
contained,  he  was  jusUy  proud.  Accordingly,  aiul  to  mark  the 
compliment  more  strongly,  be  made  the  Journey  and  back^— 
about  260  miles- — in  one  day :  almost  the  shortest  of  the  year, 
the  18(h  of  December,  leaving  Claremont  in  the  morning  and 
returning  at  night — a  great  effort  for  a  man  of  seventy-five  I 

This  state  of  strength,  hcallh.  and  spirits  seemed,  to  ordinary 
observers  at  least.  unim}niired  till  abtmt  the  end  of  February  last, 
when  he  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  removed  to  Richmond  for 
change  of  scene.  He  returned  to  Claremont  in  March,  apparently 
much  improved  ;  in  the  first  week  of  May,  however,  he  was  seised 
witli  a  general  dehility.  but  particularly  of  the  legs,  which,  with- 
out any  considerable  pain  or  anv  diminution  of  his  mental  activity, 
ba«l  so  iramcdialc  an  effect  on  his  n>unteoance,  that  a  person  who 
revisited  him  after  a  w*eek's  alisence  w.os  much  shocked  with  tho 
change.  He  for  a  short  lime  kept  his  bed;  but  he  seemed  tu 
rally  again,  and  on  the  22nd  May  removed  for  a  few  weeks  tn 
St.  Leonard's ;  and  as  no  positive  complaint  was  apparent  but 
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thft  wekkoetft  of  bis  legs,  and  llial  his  spirits  and  general  health 
seemed  to  maintain  themselves,  tb^re  was  no  verj  serious  alarm 
felt,  or  at  least  pubticlv  avowed — though  ccrtaluly  his  phjsiciaRs 
and  bis  cuufidentiaL  atlcndants  had  been  from  Lbc  begiuiiing  of 
ibc  year  apprehensive  that  there  was  some  organic  disease ; 
anl  it  is  to  Urn  impression  of  some  immediate  danger  that  must 
be  attribuird  the  ^isils  paid  to  St.  Leonard's  in  the  course  of  the 
month  ol  June  b^'  MM.  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Duchatc-1 ;  but  even 
ibusc  gentlemen  left  England,  we  believe,  with  hopes  that  the 
danger  had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  a  recovery  was  prubabla. 
On  the  18th  July  be  left  St.  Leonard's  for  Ijontlim,  where  he 
was  particularly  anxious  to  assist  at  the  Jirst  communion  of  the 
joung  Count  Ue  Paris.  The  ceremony — which  took  place  in 
the  French  Chapel  on  the  20th  of  July — besides  its  high  religious 
import,  was  striking.  On  one  side  of  the  choir  were  ranged  the 
TCDcrable  aspects  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  their  numerous 
family  and  attendants ;  on  the  other,  op^wsite  to  theui,  a  number  of 
youug  gentlemen  of  noble  families — contemporaries  and  former 
play-fellows  of  the  Prince — who  had  come  from  France  expressly 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  rile.  It  looked  tike  a  kind  uf  iiiaugur.ititHi 
of  the  heir  uf  tlie  monarchy.  This  was  ihc  last  appearance  of  the 
King  in  anything  like  public. — On  his  return  to  Claremont  he 
secuicd  to  improve ;  there  was  at  least  no  visible  increase  of  appre- 
hension ;  though  no  doubt  ihc  ft>ars  of  bts  more  immediate  attend' 
ants  must  tiave  been  little  diminished.  Ou  the  23rd  he  dined  a« 
usual  with  his  family — for  the  last  lime. 

Ou  the  evening  of  the  24th  August  a  lady  for  whom  the  King 
had  a  particular  regard  dined  at  Claremont.  He  did  not  appear 
at  table,  but,  anxious  to  show  her  attention,  he  came  afier  dinner 
into  the  saloon,  and  conversed  with  his  usual  cheerful  afTability. 
But  the  exertion  was  too  much  fur  him  ;  and  just  as  he  was  about 
lo  retire  from  the  saloon  he  fainted,  but  very  soon  recovered  his 
senses,  and  being  put  to  bed  ha<l  above  leu  hours  of  placid  and 
refreshing  sleep.  He  said  be  had  never  before  in  his  whole  life 
slept  so  long  and  so  soundly.  But  it  was  doomed  to  be  his  lost 
repose  in  this  world. 

About  noon,  on  the  25th  of  August,  his  physician  found  thai  a 
sharp  fever  had  supervened,  and  with  great  tact  discovered  at 
once  that  the  fatal  hour  was  at  hnnd.  After  a  short  deliberation 
be  resolved  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  patient,  which 
be  did  in  presence  o(  the  Queen.  The  King  received  tlie  an- 
nouncement  with — for  a  moment — something  of  incredulous  sur- 
prise and  regret,  but  quickly  recovered  his  sang-J'roid,  and 
accepted  his  destiny  with  the  calmness  and  resolution  which  had 
characterised  his  whole  life.     He  remained  alone  with  the  Queen 
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for  some  lime :  no  one  can  tell  what  passpd  between  that  roj») 
couple,  than  nhicb  there,  perhaps,  never  existed  one  in  any  rank 
ul  life  »u  long,  so  utiinlerruptetlly,  nnd  so  entirely  happy  ju  each 
other — hound  together  by  so  many  domestic  lies — by  the  |>ar- 
t)ci|>aiion  of  such  exalted  fonones,  and  by  the  dearer  trials  of  such 
reverses  and  vicissitudes.  \Vlien  at  last  one  of  the  Kind's  con- 
fidential attendants  was  permitted  t<>  enter  the  room,  he  saw  the 
QgLiI  Couple — the  King  silting  in  his  usual  chair,  and  the  Queen 
standing  opposite  to  him — motionless  and  tearless,  wiih  e}cs  fixed 
on  each  other — like  statues.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  the  Kiug, 
with  a  6nn  yet  intcrruptetl  voice,  said  to  him  (we  pve  the  account 
in  the  very  words  repeated  to  us), '  Vou$  avez.  tans  doute,  nton  ami, 
eppris  ce  qui  vient  tie  sc  passer  ....  0/1  m'a  donn^  mon  cOwj^ .... 

llfaut partir  ....  Itfmd  se  separer //  para'U  que  le  hon  Dim 

va  me  rajtjjeler  a  lui.'  This  he  repeated  with  an  mcrfiasing  ten- 
derness of  voice  two  or  three  limes.  He  then  rccollectcil  that 
about  four  mouihs  before  he  had  been  writing  some  noit:s — relaiire 
(we  believe)  to  bis  return  to  France  in  181<l — and  he  said  that  he 
had  stripped  in  ihe  middleof  an  anecdote  which  he  wished  to  liave 
finished,  lie  asked  for  the  bunch  of  keys  he  always  wore,  and  told 
General  Dumas,  who  was  now  at  his  bedside,  to  go  to  such  a  cabinet 
where  he  should  find  the  paper.  The  General  seemed  not  to  know 
which  key  to  use,  ujion  which  the  Kin^said  with  a  smile,  '  X  could 
oever  teach  you  to  disiui|;ui$h  my  keys,'  and,  takin<;^  the  bunch 
with  a  ([cmbiing  hand  that  did  nut  answer  to  the  energ^y  of  the 
mind,  he  look  off  the  key,  and  gave  the  General  exact  directions 
as  to  tlie  sliapc  and  place  of  the  paper.  When  the  paper  was 
brought,  tlic  King  said,  'My  hand  is  already  too  cold  to  write, 
but  I  will  dictate  to  you.'  The  General  sat  down  at  the  bed- 
side and  began  to  write;  and  then  followed  two  small  Incidents 
which  showed  the  perfect — the  minute — -jiossession  of  bis  faculties 
even  in  this  supreme  moment.  Without  Kioking  at  the  paper, 
or  askin<;^what  was  the  last  word  he  had  written,  now  four  months 
since,  he  went  un  with  his  narrative  with  the  very  next  word  that 
the  seiue  required  ;  and  wheu  he  saw  the  General  writing,  as  be 
thought,  on  his  own  original  paper,  he  said,  *  You  are  not  writing 
on  my  manuscript,  I  hope  ; '  but  the  General  showed  him  that 
it  was  a  loose  sheet  which  he  had  only  pl.-iced  on  the  manuscript 
to  enable  him  tn  hold  it  more  steadily.  Wc  have  gathered  thai 
the  anecdote  itself  was  of  no  great  importance,  and  was  one  which 
he  liad  often  tuhl ;  but  in  the  manuscript  it  Iiad  broken  off  io  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  as  it  completed  a  chapter  of  hia 
Memoirs  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  it  imperfect. 

When  this  atfair,  which  occupied  but  a  short  time,  wasoveTi  ha 
dictated  to  the  Queen  a  kind  of  codicil  to  his  will,  *  to  Leare  lesti- 
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mony  of  bis  afTcctionatc  remembrance  of  the  services  of  some  of  (he 
oldest  and  most  faithful  of  liis  friends,  followers,  and  sen-ants.'  Ho 
then  announced  his  desire  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church 
— caused  his  chaplain,  the  Abbe  Guelle,  to  be  summoned — and 
desired  that  all  his  children  and  prandchildren  then  al  CJaremont, 
with  his  and  their  attendants,  and  in  short  the  whole  household, 
should  be  assembled  to  witness  these  last  acts  of  devotion  :  ami  in 
their  presence  *  he  disrharged,'  says  the  official  announcement  of 
the  event,  'all  the  duties  of  religion  with  the  most  perfect  Chris- 
tian resio^nation,  a  stoical  firmness,  and  a  simplicity  which  is  the 
real  evidence  of  human  greatness.*  The  Queen  and  all  their 
children  remained  for  a  long  time,  kneeling,  weeninjr.  and  pray- 
ing around  the  bed,  the  King  appearing  perfectly  sensible  and 
tranquil,  and  rcco}»nising  with  a  look  of  aflcclion  every  eye  that 
occasionally  wax  raised  to  him.  'i'lie  fever  increased  in  the  night, 
bat  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  his  mental  composure  : 
nay,  he  seemed  at  one  moment  to  feel  so  much  better  as  to  give 
a  gleam  of  hope,  which  he  accepted  with  alacrity.  A'wut  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26tb  he  called  his  physician,  and 
said, '  En  v^rite,  Dodeiir,  je  me  tn}uve  hien — •je  erois  arte  roni 
votts  trompfz,  ft  que  je  ne  partirai  jtat  cette  fois-^.  The 
Doctor's  answer  was  only  tii  feel  his  pulse  and  to  shake  his  head; 
but  the  King  replied  with  some  vivacity,  'Ah,  mon  cher  Docteur, 
ceci  n^est  p<ts  un  fair  trial  (so),  carje  viens  de  tousser,  et  cela  a^'te 
le  pouh ' — so  clear  wjis  his  mind  and  so  tenacious  of  hope.  'Jliese 
were  nearly  the  last  words  he  spnke ;  but  even  after  he  ceased  to 
speak,  his  eye  distinguished  benignanily  the  persons  around.  At 
length  he  cIosc<l  his  eyes,  and  after  half  an  hour  of  sighs,  but 
with  no  apparent  pain,  he  expired  (al  8  a.m.).  still  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  friends.  *  /?  est  mort.*  repented  to  us  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  •  comme  un  Chretien  doit  mourir — a>mme  un 
»age  H  un  suldat  savcnt  mourir.^ 

Itwas  observed  as  a  kind  of  consolation,  that  he  did  not  expire 
on  the  2.5th — the  (fat/  of  St.  Louin,  a  great  family  festival — the 
jWe,  indeed,  of  his  \vholc  race,  of  all  that  have  home,  or  .ire  to 
bear,  the  name  of  Louis — over  which  his  death  on  that  day  would 
have  thrown  a  long  and  gloomy  shade. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  September, 
with  as  little  parade  as  p4)Bsible,  to  a  private  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Weybridge,  and  there  deposited  temporarily,  in  the  ex- 
pecLation  that  the  reproach  to  an  ancient  Republic  may  not  be 
in  this  case  applicable  to  France — '  Ingrata  patria,  ne  quidem 
Ossa  hahcbis,*  but,  on  the  contrary,  agreeably  to  the  hope  expressed 
in  the  inscription  on  their  present  resting-place—'  Hiejacent  donee 
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in  patriantt  avitot  inier  cinere*-,  Deo  adjtwat^tt  transferentur ' — that 
thoy  may  be  hereaficr  conveyed  U>  the  Chapel   of  Dreui,  vrUicb    fl 
bis  piety  bad  rsised  over  the  remains  of  bis  tuaternal  uicestors,    V 
where  be  bad  already  laid  some  of  bis  children,  and  where  ha 
hoped  that  he  himself,  his  partner,  and  their  deaceodantt.  might 
ultimately  repose. 

Some  sensation    was  made  by  the  sympathy  evinced    by  the 
Count  de  Chambord  ordering-  the  cclebraiiuii  uf  the  riles  of  the 
Church  fur  the  soul  of  bis  deceased  kinsman  ; — this  was  decent 
and  beotming,   and  what  might  be  expected — -but  a  still  more     ^ 
serious  one  has  been  produced  by  masses  spontaneously  celebrated    I 
in  several   parts  of  France— at  Versailles,   in    the  colbodral  of 
Amiens,  and  many  otlier  important  places,  but,  above  all,   one 
ordered  by  General  Cbangamier  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Taileries, 
and  attenclt^d  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  France, 
under  circumstances  that  give  it,  as  well  as  the  other  demonatra- 
lions,  considerable  |wUlical  importaooe  as  a  solemn  protest  against    ^ 
llie  Revolutiua.  ■ 

The  singular  anxiety  to  finish  the  anecdote  which  be  had  been 
writing  has  given  rise  to  an  idea  that  he  lias  left  a  Journal,  dav  by 
day,  of  his  whole  life.  This  we  undersiand  is  not  exactly  so.  Our 
readers  know  that  one  of  the  |ioints  of  the  singular  but  admirable 
education  that  Aladame  de  GeiUis  gave  L< mis- Philippe  and  his 
brothers  was  to  teach  them  to  eiamine  and  regulate  their  miod 
and  conduct  by  the  keeping  a  Journal ;  and  this  Louis-Pbilipiie 
bad  done,  not,  we  suppose,  continuously,  not  even  perhaps  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  busy  life,  but  for  particular  periods — during 
seasons  either  ufpcculiar  interest  or  of  unusual  leisure.  A  fragmens 
of  his  early  Journal,  exteuding  from  the  autumn  of  1790  to  the 
summer  of  1701t  was  Inst  or  stolen  in  the  tumults  and  pUla^^e  of  fl 
the  first  lievolution^as  the  memoirs  of  ISlZii  liave  been  in  the  late 
otie,  and,  like  these,  were  published  by  an  illegitimate  possesMV. 
That  most  curums  little  tract  had  l>ecume  very  rare — go  rare, 
indeed,  tbnt  Louis- Philippe  himself  bad  not  a  copy,  till  a  friend 
of  ours  Inicly  presented  him  the  copy  from  whiLa  we  oorselves 
bad  made  a  translation,  which  was  published  in  extenso  in  our 
article  on  Tfie  Personal  Hitlory  of  Loui»-Philippe.  (Quar.  Rer. 
vol.  lii.)  The  King  had  also  written  and  printed  the  Journal 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  just  mentioned  ;  and  we  were  permitted 
to  sec  and  make  extracts  in  our  last  March  Number  fi^im  his 
Journal  of  February  and  March,  1848.  It  is  known  too 
that  during  his  residence  at  Claremont,  as  at  former  intervals 
of  repose,  he  amused  himself  in  recording  his  recollections;  but 
no  information  has  yet  transpired  of  the  extent  (either  as  to 
bulk  or  time)  of  what  bc  moy  have  left — beyond  the  conjecture 
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(vhicb  if,  however,  nnly  founded  on  an  accidental  expression 
of  bis  which  was  repeated  to  us  some  months  a^u)  that  the 
portion  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  complete  Te)ate<l  to  his 
return  tu  France  in  1814.  We  confess,  honever,  that  we  have 
in  any  case  less  curiosltj  about  recollected  memoirs  than  about 
those  \vritlen  from  day  to  day  in  the  frankness  of  youth,  or  under 
the  vivid  impression  of  the  living  events.  The  former  class 
must  incviiabiy  jmrtake  souiewliat  of  a  more  partial  or  jierhaps 
couLroversial  character.  But  whatever  Louis- Philippe  may  have 
left,  it  will  still  be  curious  and  valuable  as  the  production  of  so 
powerful  a  mind  always  engaged  in,  and  for  a  long  period  actually 
directing,  the  most  extraordinary  scries  of  events  iu  the  history  of 
the  modern  world.  Its  publication,  however,  must  be  of  course 
a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  of  mature  deliberation,  and  we 
have  not  as  yet  heard  even  a  rumour  on  the  subject. 
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Noie  to  the  artide  on  tfw  Life  of  Mr.  Ward^  in  No.  173. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Q.  Ward,  of  Cowes,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Mr.  George  Ward,  tlie  elder  brother  of  ilr.  Robert 
Flumer  Ward,  complainui";  of  a  paragraph  la  this  article,  p.  242.  He 
sa)'d,  after  quoting  some  of  our  words: — 

'  Acoonlii^g  to  tbia  lUleintrut — ].  John  Ward,  tlie  fdth«r  of  R.  P.  Wiird,  mliced  « 
large  rutloue;  2.  Geon^e,  lUe  bUmC  ton,  inlieTiU-d  thut  fortuuo ;  and  3.  Italwit,  lln 
youDgir,  eoHMqaetiily  nml  cifmnaralively  tintl  ncxl  u*  tiolhtng.  Now  I  itpty  to  llirae 
UtMioM,  tluc — I.  Juhit,  tlie  fuilK-r,  left  ii  foituoe  of  nbout,  aiid  never  wu  reputed  To 
be  iRictli  nwre  tbui,  ^(KHH.■,  2.  Gtarg<>,  tiie  cMc*t  md,  ta  fajr  frum  Jiiiivritiug  illiit 
fortune,  wm  sctually  cfivinhcnlcdi  atiil  3.  HuWt,  of  cuurM,  lost  nolliiiig  by  tlic  ptt- 
ftreoce  ■bown  towvdi  bit  elder  brother.* 

*  In  jrour  paraKfa(kb  it  ia  adrnitlcd  that  Robert  wu  indebl^d  to  bia  brolben  for 
aauitance  at  Oxford,  aiid  by  tbem  "eD^>led  to  cat  bia  way  tbtougli  IIk)  Inner 
Temple  to  the  D^ir ;"  but  ibii  is  il  |iiniT  coticcniuii  aftci  tliC  |iretniMt«,  aud  conveye 
B  rooel  iuadtqiiate  iJen  of  my  failier'*  untHiiiitded  gcnerotily  to  •  bcutbcr  wbo  te- 
ceivcd  Muiiy,  many  ikouaatida  from  bim — the  futber  of  fln«eii  cbildreo,  and  imletired 
excliuivrly,  under  Providence,  k>  b'l*  own  tupeiioi  lalaiU  and  unwcaiieil  itiduatry  for 
tbc  fortune  Ac  rratizcd.'. 

As  respects  (he  historj-  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Ward's  fortune,  we 
readily  accept  hU  soa's  correction.  The  rest  uf  this  ex  plana  (ion  might 
heller  have  been  atidres^ed  to  Mr.  Phipps  than  to  ua,  who  relied  on  the 
hook  before  us,  our  only  authority,  and  are  surprised  to  find  our- 
selves spoken  of  as  admitliny  tbis,  and  conceding  thai,  when  we  had 
not  been  aicarc  of  any  groiind  for  a  coBtrovcrsy.  But,  afler  all,  we 
do  not  now  me  that  our  statement  insinuated  ariytliijig  whatever  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  uf  Mr.  Plumcr  Ward's  family. 
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